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EAST-INDIA AND WESTJNDIA TRADE. 

In our last number wc adverted to the discussion which had taken place in 
Parliament on the subject of British commerce with India, and took the 
opportunity of laying before our readers some statements of the amount of 
the import and export trade between this country and the East-Indies, which 
had not at that time been printed. 

In the first copy of the statement of the official value of imports into the 
United Kingdom from the East-Indics and China, a clerical error was com- 
mitted by the copyist (the accounts being in manuscript) in one of the totals, 
making it a million less than the two constituent sums showed that it ought to 
be, which led to an observation ofthe writer, that “ the average amount of the 
aggregate imports for the thirteen years is ^(i,148,36G, which, instead of shewing 
an increase (as stated by Mr. Whitmore), is less than the amount of imports in 
1814 by just £^50,000 — a misprint for £150,000. This clerical error was dis- 
covered and corrected ; but owing to the hurry in which the article went through 
the press * (at the very end of the month), whereby the editor was prevented 
from subjecting the calculations to examination, the erroneous inference was 
nevertheless suffered to stand. The real average amount is £7,148,306, shew- 
ing an increase of £849,080 in comparison with the amount of imports in 
1814. The mistake must be obvious enough, and does not affect the argu- 
ment of the writer, which tended to demonstrate that no marvellous aug- 
mentation appeared even in the import trade, notwithstanding the exorbitant 
speculations which had taken place in East-India commodities, and to which 
much of the apparent increase must be attributed. 

The exports to India formed the principal ground of Mr. Whitmore’s 
statement respecting the prodigious augmentation of our trade with India 
since the opening of that trade to private merchants, and it is on this part of 

the 

• From the same cause, the Imports of tea (p. 767) arewepresented as votue instead of vuantiry, 
which must be evident from the figures. 
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the question that we are at issue with him. The official accounts from whence 
our figures were borrowed are now printed, and it will be seen from thence 
that the statement in our last number is pbrfectly correct. 

Extending our inquiries still higher than that statement allows, we find 
ample reason to think that our export trade to India has not increased 
of late years in so great a ratio as in preceding years, and consequently that it 
is unfair to assume that the augmentation, which has undoubtedly taken place 
in this branch of our commerce, has arisen altogether from the admission of 
private traders to a participation therein. The following table will show the 
value of exports to the East-Indies and China from the United Kingdom since 
the year 1 700, and the average amount, as far as practicable, in equal periods. 
It is proper to state that the figures for the years up to 1811 inclusive, are 
borrowed from Mr. Moreau’s work on the East-India trade, &c., who quotes 
the Parliamentary papers stated below * as the sources from whence they were 
taken. 

A statement of the value of Exports from the United Kingdom to the East- 
Indies and China from the year 1791 to the year 1826, both inclusive. 


Total value. Average value. 

£. £• 

Five years from 1791 to 1795 8,121,786 1,624,357 

1796 to 1800 10,545,607 2,109,121 

1801 to 1805 15,477,192 3,095,438 

1806 to 1810 16,516,774 3,303,355 

In the year... ISllf 3,059,137 

Five years from 1814 to 1818 17,491,379 3,498,276 

1819 to 1823 20,270,795 4,054,159 

Three years from 1824 to 1826 12,900,619 4,300,206 


It is needless to encumber the reader with calculations ; it must be evident 
that in the progressive increase which has taken place in the amount of our 
exports to India, the ratio has been less of late years than at earlier periods. 

Our object in the present article is to institute some comparisons, which the 
Parliamentary accounts furnish the means of doing, between the state of the 
East-India and that of the West-India trade. It has been frequently alleged 
t|iat the latter is the more important of the two to the mother country, and a 
very strong argument in favour of the colonists has been drawn, or attempted 
to be drawn, from the large amount of the commerce between this country 
and the West-Indies compared with that we carry on with the East. Let us see 
how far this is the fact. 

We shall commence with the imports. The following is an account of the 
official value of goods imported into the United Kingdom, during the last 
thirteen years, from the East and West-Indies. 


Years. 

From the East-Indles 
and China. 

From the West- 
Indies. 


£, 


1814 . 


9,022,309 

1815 . 


8,903,260 

1816 . 


7,847,806 

1817 . 

7,687,278 

8^26,936 

1818 . 


8,608,790 

1819 . 


8,188,539 

1820 . 


8,354,612 


1821 

« Papenl813, No. 192; 1818, No. 414; 1820i.No. 232; U|23, No. 313. 
f Tbi lecordf of the yean 1^ and 1813 are destroyed. 
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East-India and We$Ulndia Trade. 


Years. 

From the Baat-lndlea 
and China. 

From the West- 
Indies. 




\82l . 


8,367,477 

1822 . 


8,019,764 

1823 . 


8,425,259 

1824 . 


9,065,546 

1825 . 


7.932,882 

1826 . 


8,283,507 


Hence it Appears that the amount of each trade is now pretty nearly 
equal ; and that whilst the difference between the value of eastern commodities 
imported in 1814 and in 1826 is an excess of ^*1^704,452 in the latter; the 
difference between the value of commodities from our colonies in the west, 
imported in the same years, is a falling-off to the amount of j£738,802. The 
quantities of the principal articles of the imports confirm this fact, and show, 
indeed, that the trade is diminishing even to a still greater extent than the 
total imports authorize us to assume. The importation of sugar has been steady 
at upwards of three millions of cwts. Rum has fallen from 6,496,50.5 gallons 
in 1814, to 4,003,799 gallons in 1826. Coffee has shrunk from 47,628,644 lbs. 
in 1814, to 25,225,009 lbs. in 1826. Of cocoa, which was imported in 1814 to 
the amount of 2,306,101 lbs., there was imported in 1826 only 638,554 lbs. 
Lastly, of cotton-wool there was imported in 1814, 14,91 6,957 Ihs., and in 
1826 only 4,761,059 lbs. These are the only articles particularized in the 
ofRcial accounts, and the defalcation is surprising. 

Let us now proceed to the exports, of which the following statement 
exhibits an account of the value for the last thirteen years. 


Years, 

To the East- Indies and China.* 

To the Brhisli Wcst-Indics. 

O/Ticial Value. 

Declared Value. 

Ollirial Value. 

Declared Value. 

1814 

1,696,404 

£. 

2,559,033 

£. 

6,622,138 

7, .356, 546 

1815 

2,064,566 

3,166,962 

7,196,081 

7,662,30:1 

1816 

2,185,642 

.3,378,758 

4,853,228 

4,806,286 ' 

1817 

2,779.626 

4,022,642 

7,015,591 

6,273,082 

1818 

3,185,751 

4,363,984 

5,5)89,707 

6,294,117 

1819 

2,373,556 

8,027,286 

4,692,414 

6,138,453 

1820 

3,27$^,811 

.3,987,528 

4, .561, 246 

4,512,224 

1821 

4,303,045 

4,809,678 

5,311,677 

4,370,100 

4,691,383 

1822 

3,875,934 

4,088,847 

3,682,944 

1823 

4,355,431 

4,357,466 

4,89.0,271 

3,961,987 

1824 

4,394,800 

4,200,828 

5,167,931 

4,153.065 

1825 

3,945,076 

3,960,432 

4,997,270 

4,161,856 

1826 

4,877,133 

4,739,359 

4,047,293 

3,454,492 


This statement shows a result more disadvantageous to the West-Indies than 
the preceding. The declared value of the exports to the West-Indies has fallen 
off almost exactly in the same proportion in which that of the exports to the east 
has increased. But this is not all : a very large part of the merchandize sent 
from this country to the West-India islands is intended for other parts, and 
passes through the ports of those islands for convenience only. From the 
Parliamentary Papers of last year, it appear^ that the declared value of British 

merchandize 

* This account !ncliulfith«expoTUfri>!n TvplAml. 
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merchandize re-exported from our West-India colonics to foreign parts was, 
in 18^4, ^1,519,350, and in 1825, ^1,014,152. Making these reductions in 
the gross amount, it will be perceived that the value of the exports to the 
West-Indies is very considerably less than that of the exports to India. 

Lest it should be imagined that, in respect to our staple manufactures, the 
exports to the west occasion a larger demand upon the productive industry of this 
country, we subjoin a few particulars, which will shew precisely the contrary. 

No woollens (of course) arc exported to the West-Indies. The East took 
last year 296,563 yards of cloths, camblets, serges, and other woollen goods, 
the declared value of which was <£1,197,909, of which the East-India Com- 
pany’s exports amounted to £921,852. 

Manufactured cottons, white and printed, were exported to the West-Indies 
in 1814 to the amount of 32,878,565 yards, the declared value of which was 
£2,100,846. In 1826 only 19,292,606 yards were exported, the value of 
which was £734,418 ! In this very year, the exports of cotton manufactures 
(exclusive of twist and yarn) exported to the East-Indies amounted to 
26,225,103 yards; the declared value of which, with other manufactured 
cottons, was £1,059,471. 

These are the two principal articles of British manufacture, the external 
demand for which it is the interest and the object of our Legislature to increase. 
The East-Indies take off the value of £2,257,380 in these articles, and the 
demand in this quarter is increasing; the West-India colonics take to the 
value of £734,418 only, and their demand is diminishing, in a very material 
degree, every year. 

It is not necessary to urge any further arguments to show the futility of the 
pretensions put forth by those writers who claim for the West-India colonists 
privileges and protection, to the prejudice of the eastern trade, and who found 
their claims upon the superior benefits which their commerce confers on 
the manufacturing interests of Great Britain. 


LAMENT OF KOCHANOWSKI.* 

Would thou hadst ne’er been born— or being born 
Hadst left me not, sweet infant ! thus forlorn : 

1 have paid lasting woe for fleeting bliss — 

A dark farewell, a speechless pang like this : 

Thou wert the brightest, fairest dream of sleep ; 
And as the miser cherishes his heap 
Of gold, I held thee : soon *twas fled — and nought 
Left but the dreary vacancies of thought. 

That once was blessedness.— -And thou art fled. 
Whose fairy vision floated in my head 
And play’d around my heart. — And thou art gone. 
Gone with my joys; and I am lefl alone : 

Half of my soul took flight with thee, the rest 
Clings to thy broken shadow in my breast. 

Come raise her tombstone, sculptor ! Let there be 
This simple offering to her memory, — 

Her father’s love ; — his Ursula lies here. 

His love ;— Alas ! his tears, his misery. 

Thine was a barbarous mandate, death ! The tear 
I drop for her, she should l\pve shed for me.” 

*^roin Mr. Bowring’s Polish Anthology, 
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NEW SETTLEMENT AT WESTEt^'J PORT IN AUSTRALIA. 

Amongst the places on the coast of Nc 11a which have been recom- 
mended as eligible spots for new sett!e». ‘s, is Western Port, situated in 
about 38 degrees of south latitude, and in ^t 145° 45' of east longitude, 

distant somewhat less than 500 miles sou*' .n a direct line by land, from 

Sydney. From the flattering description o country in this part given 
by Mr. Hovell, one of the persons by whou. part of the coast of this vast 
island has been surveyed, and from its obvious advantages in respect to Bass’s 
Straits, it was chosen as the spot for the formation of a new settlement, and 
an expedition was accordingly fitted out from Sydney in November last for 
that purpose : it consisted of his Majesty’s ship Fli/y Capt. Wetherall, with 
two other vessels containing a number of convicts, and a party of military, 
with stores, &c. We are furnished with several reports, from the Sydney 
newspapers, of the proceedings of the expedition, which arrived at its destina- 
tion in sixteen days from the time of leaving Port Jackson, notwithstanding 
some strong gales and heavy weather. 

In standing in for the entrance of Port Western, they passed on the right 
several rocky and singularly formed islets, lying off the S.W. point of Philip 
Island, which receives on its southernmost side the rolling waters of Bass’s 
Straits, and forms an extensive natural barrier, crossing the mouth of the 
harbour. One of the smaller islets is of rather a singular pyramidal form, 
but considerably flattened at top ; its barren sides raise themselves abruptly 
from the waves which are continually roaring around, and lashing them with 
their heavy spray. On another islet several sealers appeared in anxious pursuit of 
their amphibious prey. As the vessels ranged along Philip Island, the face of 
the country became pleasingly varied ; patches of open land, irregularly dis- 
persed, and cheating the eye with the semblance of having been cleared by the 
united hands of art and nature, here and there usurped the places of barren 
brush and apparently close impenetrable forest land, which occupied a 
principal portion of the country extending along a flanking range of hills, and 
as far as the eye could discern. Some men (Europeans) dressed in seal skins, 
and accompanied by a number of dogs, appeared along the shores ; and shortly 
after were observed several conical, rudely constructed huts, half hid amongst 
the prolific honeysuckle, mimosa^ and gaudy acacia pendulay which had sprung 
up there and flourished, unassisted and unregarded. These people, it after- 
wards appeared, were a party of sealers ; they had come over from Port Dal- 
rymplc, and mustered seven in number. One or two spoke of having con- 
tinued on the island for several preceding years. Some black native women, 
whom they had managed to carry off from the main land, lived with them. 
They seemed extremely fond of each other’s society ! 

Capt. Wetherall’s first care being to obtain an accurate acquaintance with 
the harbour and places offering the best inducements for fixing a settlement 
upon, boats were despatched on survey in different directions, and a party 
commenced clearing away a commanding portion of the island, situate nearly 
opposite to the anchorage. Near this point the country towards the interior is 
thinly timbered, and partially covered with a long tough species of natural grass, 
on which the stock appeared to thrive. A hut had been already constructed 
there, and a well dug by some sealers, who in their excursions up the harbour 
frequently refreshed in this port. At high tide the water of the well became 
brackish, and indeed was at no time remarkably limpid. This sandy beach 

• forms 
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forms the only good landing along the northern extent of Philip Island ; a low 
mud flat making its appearance all along to the eastward at half ebb. A great 
portion of the overhanging wood which crowned the sides of the hill being 
cleared, and a sort of glacis formed, so as to command the landing place, this 
battery was named Fort Dumaresq. 

It was round a point of the main land, distant about nine miles NT. and E. 
from the south-east extreme of Tlsle des Fran^ais, and N. 2^, or nearly so, 
from Fort Dumaresq, on Philip Island, where the land appeared to be of 
the most luxuriant description, and from whence the eye might wander un- 
disturbed and delighted over some of the most wild and fantastical, rich and 
unstudied scenes of natural loveliness, to be found in any country, that the 
new settlement was determined to be formed. The shore at half flood is ac- 
cessible to boats, and a small stream of fresh water runs at no great distance. 
The soil around the settlement for some miles is rich and productive. The 
timber, which is indeed in every part of the circumjacent country as yet explored 
not of the most majestic kind, appears diversely scattered about in clumps, 
and extends in this manner, it is imagined, with little variation towards Bass’s 
River, which discharges itself among the flats to the southward of the settle- 
ment, but continues salt for six miles up from its entrance on the eastern shore 
of Western Port. On this part of the harbour, the military party, prisoners, 
government stock, and provisions were landed, under the directions of Capt. 
Wright, of the Bufls, who acts as commandant. 

Roads have already been cut (one of which, running in a direction S.W. 
towards the sea, has already been carried the length of three miles), huts built, 
gardens planted, and wells sunk. The want of water seems the great evil at 
present; none of a good quality has yet been obtained; after digging to fifteen 
and sixteen feet the water still retains a brackish taste. The sealers hold out 
some hopes of a stream of water being hid behind a range of hills which 
look out on the sea. A stratum of coal has also been mentioned as existing 
on the island. The soil on many parts is* of a rich arable nature ; and, to 
judge from the products of a small garden formed by the sealers near their 
huts, on which no great labour had been expended, promises most favourabl 3 \ 
The island is nearly overrun with timber of a stunted growth, and low scrub, 
or thick, but yielding underwood. The tea-tree, honeysuckle, beef-wood, and 
several kinds of mimosay generally prevail ; but here, as well as on the main 
land, neither remarkable for majestic beauty or utility. The interior bears in 
many instances marks of an extensive conflagration ; the sealers attribute it to 
some runaways from Van Diemen’s Land, or elsewhere. The number of flower- 
ing shrubs and plants is considerable. Samphire roots itself in abundance among 
the rocks, and a wild vegetable which flourishes luxuriantly, and when boiled 
is not a bad substitute for French beans, is equally abundant. In the woods, 
the garrulous notes of the mocking bird, of iris-coloured loories, and parro- 
quets, the harsh screams of the black cockatoo, and plaintive cooings of 
numberless woodquests, resound incessantly ; whilst quail and partridge start 
from under the feet of every new explorer, and again plunge in amongst the 
thickest underwood. Wallowbies were said to frequent the bush land, but 
none could be captured or even seen by any of the ofiicers, who frequently went 
in pursuit of them : guanoes and lizards were not so scarce. Black sWiins 
cruize about the mud flats round the harbour in considerable numbers ; they 
afibrd great diversion. Cranes and pelicans are found in considerable numbers 
along the shores and flats whicle nourish the spreading mangroves, and which 
latter obtain principally on the N.E.. shore of Philip Island. Mutton birds 
. have 
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have been taken from their nests, formed of holes in the rocks. Wild ducks, 
teal, and widgeon, have been shot, but do not appear numerous. The yellow- 
hooded spurwing is not unfrequently met with ; his wings are armed at the 
tips with a short, ossified, sharp-pointed kind of spear. On the sandy beach 
to the westward of a lagoon not quite a mile from Fort Dumares^ the seine 
has been hauled almost daily, and frequently with some success but few or 
none of the finny captives are so good or abundant as the snapper, king fish, 
whiting, and others of Port Jackson. The snapper is not totally wanting either ; 
a fine one, but one only, having been taken. Sting ray of a very large size, dog 
fish, mullet, sword fish, toad, trumpet, elephant, dog, pig, horse, porcupine 
idiodofi histrix)y and even cat fish, have been encircled at one cast of the seine, 
and hauled upon the beach together. A singularly beautiful fish, probably the 
sea-leopard, measuring nearly six feet in length, and of a proportionate 
breadth, was one day netted. Capt. W. caused it to be skinned and preserved, 
which has been done, but not in so perfect a manner as might be wished ; it is 
well calculated to fix the eye of curiosity. Along the back from the head, 
which has some resemblance to its fierce namesake, down to the tail, it is 
elegantly variegated with mottled spots of a palish blue, on a sea-green ground, 
bordered by the same colour, but of a still deeper hue. One of the two central 
testes has unluckily been alone naturally preserved. Sharks are numerous : 
one, conjectured to be from fifteen to twenty feet in length, was hooked twice, 
a musket ball was lodged in his head ; he made a desperate plunge and darted 
of]^ leaving the hook straight as a pump bolt, and a track of blood dyeing the 
stream behind him. Several brown snakes, between four and five feet long, arc 
every day taken and destroyed. Near the settlement one of them bit a soldier ; 
the raaii had sufficient presence of mind to make an excision of the part ; his 
comrade was spirited and charitable enough to suck the wound, and the 
operation of cauterizing being gone through, the man, though at times 
oppressed by a creeping lethargy, has quite recovered. An ill-fated pig did 
not escape so luckily ; being bitten, he saved the butcher the labour of using 
his knife by dying, though not in the way his owners could have wished. 

. It seems to be generally supposed, and indeed admitted, that Mr. Hovell 
was never at Western Port, and that the place he visited, and the description 
of which he gave for that of Western Port, was Port Philip, to the westward 
of the former. Mr. Hovell accompanied the present expedition, and proposes 
to penetrate across a distant range of lofty hills, stretching beyond the land 
to the northward of I'lsle des Fran^ais (now called Darling Island), into the 
district of Argyleshirc. 

Longer experience of the capabilities of Western Port has discovered that, 
although it is in many respects admirably situated, it labours under some natural 
disadvantages which will probably prevent its fulfilling the expectations 
formed of it. The extensive mud fiats (winding more or less across its coasts 
from Cape Schanck on the west, passing N. and £. beyond the northern shores 
of Isle Fran^ais until they pass the settlement on the east side, and cross- 
ing the entrance to Bass’s River, and are lost before arriving at the east 
passage, which separates Philip Island from the main,) form a great and natural 
impediment to communication from the harbour, and must infinitely retard 
the march of discovery and improvement towards the interior. As the land, 
from the internal ranges of upland and lowland country which bound the view 
of the observer to the northward, descends, it is observed to d^enerate from 
an apparently alternate open and fruitful champaign and hilly country, present- 
ing deep forests and opening vistas, varied with irregularly disposed clumps 

of 
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of branching trees, to an extensive swamp ; which either gives being to, or 
ewallows up, the few inconsiderable streams of water that have been detected 
by those who coasted round those northern flats at the top of flood, from 
westward to the settlement, attempting by their efflux to increase the waters 
of Western Port, and which continues until joined by the circumambient mud 
banks; the latter perhaps here and there interrupted by a range of mangrove 
trees. Nor is the anchorage in all parts of the harbour unexceptionable. 
North-east from Fort Dumaresq, where the Fly during her stay remained at 
anchor up towards the settlement, the channel continues nearly of the same 
depth, six, seven, and eight fathoms, possesses good, firm, holding ground, and 
is powerfully protected on all sides from winds by the surrounding lands. On 
the south-west side of Darling Island twelve fathoms water are met with, but 
the situation is exposed to winds from the sea. Elizabeth Cove, to the west- 
ward of Fort Dumaresq, also affords good anchorage. The country for some 
miles off where the settlement has been formed, and those parts of the main to 
the westward immediately opposite, present a flattering picture, as well in 
foreground as in the perspective. Looking down along the superior slope of 
the glacis of Fort Dmaresq, from its elevation of sixty feet above the sea, 
the eye is directed over the scarce ruffled surface of the spacious basin of 
Port Western, whose blue waters sparkle in the sun, or seem to sleep tran- 
quilly in the moonbeams, until interrupted by the opposite woody shores of 
Darling Island ; on pursuing the sinuous outline of which, to the eastward, the 
harbour seems gradually to narrow until entirely shut up from the eye by the 
projecting point of main land, round which the settlement extends itself, and 
a distant woody offscape. The back ground is lost in woods on woods ; and 
the still farther mainland across the western channel, in the distance, its 
elevated summit still marking a bold outline between the superior clouds and 
inferior waters, and continuing so until entirely obscured by the intercepting 
wood-crowned summits of Plsle des Fran^ais. 

The climate of this part of New Holland does not appear subject to those 
sudden vicissitudes from heat to coolness so common at Sydney. The range 
of the thermometer was found 61® to 83® on board the ships, and reached 
somewhat higher on shore, in those places shut out from the influence of the 
prevailing south-westerly winds, which at times blow violently; and, on more 
than one t>ccasion, to a day rendered lowering and oppressive from the in- 
fluence of a parching northerly wind, has succeeded a night of intense dark- 
ness, illuminated by the most vivid flashes of lightning. 

The latest accounts from Sydney state the return of the Fly from Western 
Port ; the newspapers give some intimations that the settlement has proved to 
be unhealthy. The following information is, however, encouraging : — 

Some days before the Fly sailed from Western Port, a lagoon, or rather 
morass, containing several deep gullies, dispersed here and there, and over- 
flowing with good fresh water, was fallen in with. It lies concealed behind a 
portion of hilly land, which runs for a short distance parallel with, and scarcely 
100 yards from, a sandy sea shore, and which latter intervenes with the salt 
water on the north side of Philip Island, from the western extreme of which 
the morass is scarcely a mile distant. Necessity, as much as chance, contri- 
buted towards the discovery of this valuable object. Some sailors belonging 
to a party employed in getting up flag-staff on the pyramidal, and apparently 
insulated rock, lying off Point Grant, on the west side of Philip Island, 
having exhausted their supply of water frgqi the ship, ventured farther inland, 
and fell in with the morass. • ^ 
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SLAVERY Ix\ TIJE EAST. 

Since the article on tliis subject appeared in our Journal,* we have been 
favoured with copies of the official docuiiients, in Taniul and l^^lish, in a 
case wliich occurred some years ago in one of the districts undier the Madras 
Government, wherein certain slaves endeavoured to vindicate their title to 
freedom by an appeal to the British Government. An abstract of the case 
may afford an elucidation of the slave-system of southern India. 

The subject came before the Bbard of Revenue in the year 1800, upon the 
receipt of two memorials, one from the alleged master of the slaves, claiming 
them as his property ; the other from the unhappy individuals who sought to 
be released from that claim. As the former preceded the other in date, we 
shall begin with that docnincnt. 

The memorialist, Vencatachclluni Moodcliar, represents himself to he a cul- 
tivator, holding lands in Erroocoonuin and Ullapollum, two villages in the Ma- 
dras territories. He states that a pariah, who and whose family had served him 
and his ancestors for four generations, in agricultural labours, withdrew him- 
self, and entered as cook into the service of Europeans, seducing other mem- 
bers of his family to follow his example ; that upon application to Mr. Place, 
the collector, that gentleman caused the pariahs to he seized, and placed in 
the custody of the poligar at Trivatorc, until the head pariahs of Madras 
inquired into and adjusted the difference. These head men accordingly 
minutely examined the vouchers adduced by the memorialist in support of his 
claim, and gave their award, namely, that the individuals referred to should, 
according to ancient custom, serve as slaves to the memorialist from genera- 
tion to generation. He proceeds to state, that the slaves thereupon returned 
for a time to their agricultural duties, but afterwards again withdrew. He 
then represents, in support of his claim to these men, that it is the invariable 
custom amongst the native inhabitants of Coromandel to possess punnakaur- 
rahs, or pariah slaves, without whom no inhabitant could carry on cultivation, 
but with great impediment and loss. The memorialist, therefore, claims his 
slaves, agreeably to the award of the head pariahs, and according to maniool, 
or established custom. 

The award referred to, which is dated in 3796, ns well as a previous award 
dated in 1704, l)y the head men of the pariahs of Madras, arc annexed to the 
memorial. The grounds upon which these head men of the caste to which 
the slaves belonged decide in favour of the master, are the following. The 
individuals claiming their freedom arc stated to have descended, in the fourth 
generation, from a woman named Taunec, who executed abond or deed of slavery, 
whereby she disposed of herself, her daughters, and all her and their posterity, 
to the ancestor of Vencatacliclluin Moodcliar. The descendants of Taiir.ee 
did, it is stated, serve the ancestors of Vencalachellum Moodcliar for four 
generations, receiving batta, &c . ; and several antecedent awards are referred 
to, one in 1753, and another in 1773, wherein members of the family 
of Taunee were pronounced to be the slaves of Vencatachelliiin and his 
ancestors.. Accordingly the sentence of the arbitrators is, that the recusant 
labourers return to their master, and that they and their posterity perform 
their duties of slavery to VencatachcUum, from generation to generation, ‘‘ as 
long as the sun and moon shall endure.” 

The petition of the slaves sets out with an allegation of false pretension, 
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cruelty and tyranny exercised towards their persons five years back (1795) by 
Vencatachelluin Moodeliar ; and that on account of his ilhtreatinent, which 
they could endure no longer, the petitioners made application to Mr. Lewin, 
then “justice of the peace,” who forbade Vencatachelluin from claiuiing them 
as his slav.es, and dismissed them. Vencatachelluin, however, soon after 
seized the petitioners, with the aid of peons, &c., put them in irons, beat 
them most cruelly, and confined them ; finally, lest they should again apply to 
the magistrate, he conveyed them by night, in chains, to Trivatore (from 
whence does not appear), where they were kept in confinement for a month, 
without batta or victuals, till they were carried before Mr. Place, who (they 
allege) pronounced them (after their case had been investigated by a native 
officer) not to be the slaves of Vencatachelluin Moodeliar. 

The report of a native officer of revenue on this memorial, states that 
the two petitioners, named Poonapen and Vencatasen, who had worked 
as agricultural slaves for Vencatachelliim Moodeliar since 1795, refusing to 
continue their labour, their master comjdaincd to Mr. Place, who directed the 
aumildar to inquire into the matter. This officer sent them to Trivatore, 
in fetters, and referred the question to the heads of the pa-charics* at Madras, 
who awarded in favour of the master, pronouncing the petitioners his slaves. 
The heads of the branch of the pariah caste to which the petitioners belonged 
(the officer adds) had executed an agreement, binding themselves to the heads 
of their caste, to work as agricultural slaves for Vencatachelluin. The peti- 
tioners’ application, therefore, he pronounces to be grouodless, and urges that 
they may be compelled to return “ according to the practice of slavery.” 

The agreement referred to, dated 19th March 1800, and signed (or marked) 
by two individuals, named Coluttoor Coopen and Maudeliimchery Yerra- 
pab, is as follows : — 

“ As our ancestors were the slaves of Vencatachelluin Moodeliar, and from 
that time to this, being three generations, and we being the descendants of those 
generations now living, confess ourselves all to be slaves to him the aforesaid 
Vencatachelluin Moodeliar. But whilst performing our slavery-duties to him, 
we have disputed and staid away, which we acknowledge to be a great fault ; and 
you being the heads of ourjpaste, correcting us and requiring us to do our duty, we 
bind ourselves and our descendants as slaves to perform our duty accordingly.” 

We ad^ ftp the aforegoing particulars a statement from amongst the docu- 
ments of the different sources of slavery, which, it will be seen, corresponds 
with the accounts furnished in the article referred to. Slaves are of fifteen 
kinds: 1, one born of a female slave in the house of her master; 2, one pur- 
chased ; 3, one received by donation ; 4, one inherited from ancestors ; 5, one 
maintained in a famine ; 6, one pledged by a former master ; 7> one relieved 
from a great debt ; 8, one made captive in war ; 9, one won in a stake ; 10, 
one who has offered himself thus — “I am thine;” 11, one become an apos- 
tate from religious mendicity; 12, one being a slave for a stipulated time; 13, 
one maintained in consideration of service ; 14, One serving for the sake of his 
bride ; 15, one self-sold. The petitioners belonged to the last class, of which 
the bondage is hereditary and perpetual. 

During the past month, copies of the official correspondence between the 
Court of Directors and the Supreme Government of India, on the subject of 
Slavery, which were moved for three years back, have been laid upon the table 
of the House of Commons ; but not being ordered to be printed, these curious 
documents will be inaccessible to thb public. 

* PUires allotted for the huts of the parirf!i or low-rnstes]:;vcT. and lat>r>iirer!i. 
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THE BRITISH TERRITORIES IN THE DECCAN. 

[^Concluded from Vol. XXII I, p. 781.] 

Mr. Elpliinstone prefaces the details which he give.s of the civil administra- 
tion with some remarks on the moral character of the peojile. Falsehood in 
all shapes, he says, pervades all ranks ; adultery and prostitution arc com- 
mon in the upper classes, but in them alone. Drunkenness, the peculiar vice 
of the lower orders, is almost unknown in the Mahratta country, which has 
thence a decided superiority iti morals over the old provinces. It arises from 
the discouragement to the sale of s[>irituou.s liquors, and as the revenue from 
that source is insignideant, we should probably do well to prohibit it altoge- 
ther. Public o})inion, and above all the opinion of the caste and the dread of 
expulsion, are the restraint on vices. These powers are, in the Mahratta 
country, in the hands of the w'liole caste. In the Carnatic there are regular 
censors to each caste called gunnacharies, besides religious gooroos, invested 
with great power ; but these institutions are converted into the means of gain, 
and the morals of the people arc there decidedly worse than in the Mahratta 
country. The other vices arc not more rare, and drunkenness is common in 
addition. 

With respect to the means of improving them, he says that, although educa- 
tion seems to be the only expedient, yet he is not sure that our establishing 
free-schools would alter the state of things, and it might create a suspicion of 
some concealed design on our part. There arc already schools in nil towns 
and in .many villages; but reading is confined to Brahmins, Banyans, and 
such of the agricultural classes as have to do with accounts. It would, he 
thinks, be more practicjiblc and more useful to give a direction to the reading 
of those who do learn, of which the press aflbrds so easily the means. 

“ Books are scarce, and the common ones probably ill cho.scn, but there 
exist in the Hindoo languages many tales and fables that would be generally 
read, and that would circulate sound morals. There must be religious books 
tending more directly to the same end. If many of these were printed and 
distributed cheaply or gratuitously, the effect would^ without doubt, be great 
and beneficial. It would, however, be indispensable that they should be 
purely Hindoo. We might silently omit all precepts of questionable morality, 
but the slightest infusion of religious controversy would secure the failure of 
the design. It would be better to call the prejudices of the Hindoo to our aid 
in reforming them, and to control their vices by the ties of religion, which are 
stronger than those of law. By maintaining and purifying their present tenets, 
at the same time that we cnligliten their understandings, we shall bring 
them nearer to that standard of perfection at which all concur in desiring that 
they should arrive ; while any attack on their faith, if successful, might be 
expected in theory, as is found in practice, to shake their reverence for all 
religion, and to set them free from those useful restraints which even a super- 
stitious doctrine imposes on the passions.” 

Mr. Elphinstone then proceeds to give an outline of the Mahratta system 
of civil justice which' was administered by the Peishwa or his minister, and 
under him by the Sirsoobadar or Camavisdar, the Mamlutdar, and last in 
order, the Potail. Our readers will find an abridgment of this part of the 
report in a preceding number,* accompanied by a comparison of the advan- 
tages 
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tages of the native plan with those of the Adawliit. Mr. £lphitistoiie prefers 
the former, which lie jirojioses to preserve, taking measures to remove its 
abuses and revive its energy, lie adds : such a course will be more welcome 
to the natives tliaii any entire change; and if it should fail entirely, it is never 
too late to introduce the Adawlut.” 

Mr. Elphinstonc admits the impracticability of keeping up the native plan 
entirely unchanged. But the change should be gradual : ** it seems desirable 
that such improvement should be so slow as to allow the amelioration of the 
.society to keep pace with that of tlie laws, and thus escape the evil of having 
a code unsuitable to the circnm.stanccs of the people, and beyond the reach of 
their understanding.” The system he projiuscs for the British civil goverii- 
liicnt in the Dcccan is ns follows : 

Oiir principal instrument, Mr. KIplunstone says, must continue to be 
the pnnehayet, exempt from all new forms, interference, and regulation on 
our part, which would throw over this institution a m^'stery available for dis- 
honest pnr^)oscs by litigious people, who employ courts of justice as engines of 
iiitiinidation, and which renders necessary a class of lawyers who are the great 
fomenters of disputes. Forms, moreover, deter respectable natives from serv- 
ing on punch ii 3 ’ct.s. The indolence of the natives, their aversion to form and 
restraint, their hatred of novelties, and their dread of getting into difficulties 
in at^ unknown course of proceeding, and thus exposing themselves to our 
supposed strictness, would be siitficient to prevent any honest Potail from 
culling a pnnehayet, or any disinterested iiihabitunt from serving as a member : 
hilt it is only the honest who would be thus deterred; those who looked to 
profit through fraud would run a little risk in pursuit of their selfish designs, 
and would study our new laws so as to cjiialiry themselves to evade them. 

Appeals from village punchayets should be made to tlie Collector, who if 
he thinks the pnnehayet has not been freely ehosen, or tlmt it was not fully 
decided, or if on a summary^ inquiry he discovers any gross error or injustice, 
or sees good ground to suspect corruption, may order a new punchayet either 
at the original village or elsewhere. In this inquiry the collector can, of 
course, direct the Mandutdar to make any local investigation that may be 
necessary, and he can employ his assistant or Aiimeen either in conducting the 
.summary inquiry or in superintending the second |)unchayet ; but he ought on 
no account, to go into an inquiry in any ordinary case merely because the 
punchayet appears to him to have decided erroneously, the object of this 
appeal being rather to watch over the purity of the courts than to amend thmr 
decisions. The appeal ought to be to the Collector rather than to the Mam- 
lutdar, to prevent that officer cither quashing complaints or needlessly drawing 
up causes from the village tribunals to his own. 

For adjustment of disputes amongst mercantile and other persons who 
reside in towns, and are not subject to the authority of any potail, Mr. Elpbin- 
stone proposes another plan. When they belong to trades, the Shaitee, or 
head of tlie trade, may perform the functions performed by the Potail in sum- 
moning a punchayet, with the consent of the parties ; and when these means 
are insufficient, complaint may be made to the Mandutdar, who, if he cannot 
accommodate the matter either by his own interposition or a punchayet agreed 
to by both parties, must report it to the Collector, who will authorize a pun- 
chayet of persons of the same order. When the parties leave the nomination 
of these punchayets to the Mamlutdar,' or other officer of Government,, he 
cannot he too careful to select the nietiibers ho as to make attendance as little 
onerous as possible. Persons unemployed ought to be preferred to men in 
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business, and the whole to be managed as much on the principle of rotation 
as the disposition of the parties may admit. The objection of the parties to 
any member ought, however, to be always attended to ; and if they shew a 
disinclination to the persons proposed by the Government agent, they ought 
to be allowed to name four respectable persons themselves, who ought to 
choose a fifth as an umpire. If the members cannot agree, the umpire must 
be named by the Government officer. 

In very large towns, he suggests that native officers should be nominated 
expressly for the administration of justice : for example, he thinks that there 
should be three native judges at Poona, with salaries of 200 rupees each, and 
three of inferior rank, who should receive coinpiaints referred to them by the 
Collector, and submit them to punchayets, or decide them themselves, when 
both parties consented to that mode of adjustment ; in which case an appeal 
should lie to the Collector. In each of the large towns, perhaps two in each 
district besides Poona, there might be an Aumeen, with power only to grant 
punchayets when agreed to by both parties, and to settle such causes as the 
parties might agree in writing to refer to his decision ; hut whenever there was 
a dispute about the mode of trial, he ought to take the orders of the Collector. 

On all doubtful questions of Hindoo law', reference might be made to the 
principal Shastrees. There should be an appeal from the native officers in all 
cases to the Collector, and the Commissioner should receive special appeals 
from the Collectors, “ not with a view to revise their decisions in each case, 
but to give him an opportunity of ascertaining that his instructions are acted 
up to, and that the custom of the country is not departed from.” 

Mr. £l])liinstone holds it indispensable that Collectors should make tours 
round their districts : that they should not confine themselves to receiving 
petitions in writing, but should give audience for at least two hours every day 
to all ranks, receive complaints viva voce, and grant decisions, and orders on 
Mamlutdars, as the cases require ; and that Mamlutdars should answer speedily 
and fully every comidaint or reference. 

Causes in which great sirdars arc parties should, he observes, be reported 
to the Commissioner, for special instructions in each case. Mr. Elphinstone 
lays down rules for limitation of suits, &c. regarding these persons; and he 
proposes that registers of the causes tried by Mamlutdars and Aumeens 
should be sent to the Collectors, and by them to the Commissioner ; but 
nothing of this sort should be required from the Potail. He adds : so far, 
indeed, am I from wishing to clog the proceedings of tlie lower orders with 
forms, that I think a decision ought to be received and enforced by the public 
authorities, by whomsoever it has been passed, in every case where there is 
a written consent to. the arbitration on the behalf of the parties, and a written 
award on that of the arbitrators. 

Too much pains cannot be taken to encourage private arbitrations ; and 
this is the more necessary from an opinion which appears to be industriously 
propagated, that bur Government resents and punishes any interference of 
individuals in affairs which are without its jurisdiction. 

” The employment of the professional Vakeels ought to be strictly for* 
bidden, both in the Mamlutdar, Aumeens, mid Collector’s cutchorries: with 
the Potaila they are not likely to exist. 

** Similar pains must be taken to guard against professional arbitrators, a 
description of persons who were not unknown under the Mahratta Govern* 
ment, and who appear, from Mr. Luinsden’s report, to be becoming common 
under ours. This class, to all the bad qualities of hired Vakeels, adds that 
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of corruption in the decision of the cause; perhaps some rule should be 
fixed to compel the Mamlutdars and Aumeens to attend to this caution : but 
this is the only regulation I would venture to propose regarding punchayets.” 

As a check upon frivolous and litigious complaints, Mr. Elphinstone thinks 
that the punchayets, or the person who tries the cause, should be allowed to 
fine a party whose complaint or defence is palpably frivolous ; or if this be too 
great a latitude to entrust to a punchayet, the fine might be limited to a pro- 
portion of the costs of the proceeding, &c. In case of appeals, he would 
oblige the appellant to enter into a bond to pay a certain fine if the complaint 
proved vexatious. 

He recommends that decrees should be enforced in the mildest forms in use 
with the Mahrattas; a Hircarra, or, in the case of a respectable man, a Carcoon, 
should be sent, to insist on the payment of the sum decreed, and to prevent 
the debtor eating from sunrise to sunset unless it were paid. The property 
of the debtor ought also to be sold, but not his house nor the implements of 
his profession : if all this should be insufilcicnt, he should be imprisoned for 
a period to be fixed on the report of the punchayet, according to the amount 
of his debt, and the fraudulent or litigious spirit he had displayed. 

Mr. Elphinstone’s remarks on the advantages and disadvantages of the 
proposed plan are sound and judicious : “ The plan I have pro))osed has many 
obvious and palpable defects, and many more will no doubt appear when its 
operations arc fully observed. It has this advantage, that it leaves unimpaired 
the institutions, the opinions, and the feelings that have hitherto kept the 
community together ; and that as its fault is meddling too little, it maybe 
gradually remedied by interfering when urgently required. An opposite plan, 
if it fail, fails entirely ; it has destroyed every thing that could supply its 
place, and when it sinks the whole frame of the society sinks with it. This 
plan has another advantage likewise, that if it does not provide complete 
instruments for the decision of suits, it keeps clear of the causes that produce 
litigation. It makes no great changes, either real or apparent, in the laws, and 
it leads to no revolution in the state of property. The established practice 
also, though it be worse than another proposed in its room, will be less 
grievous to the people, who have accommodated themselves to the present 
defects, and are scarcely aware of their existence: while every fault in a new 
system, and perhaps many things that are not faults, would be severely felt 
for want of this adaptation. I do not, however, mean to say that our inter- 
ference with the native plan is odious at present. On the contrary, several of 
the Collectors are of opinion that a summary decision by an European judge is 
more agreeable to the natives than any other mode of trial : this may be the 
case at first, but if the decisions of Europeans should ever be so popular as 
to OQ^asion the disuse of the native modes of settlement, there would soon be 
a run on the courts ; and justice, however pure, when obtained, w'ould never 
be got without years of delay. 

** There must, however, in the system now proposed, be a considerable 
sacrifice of form, and even some sacrifice of essential justice ; and it is to be 
expected that the abuses which will be observed under it will give particular 
disgust to most of our officers, because they arc repugnant to our ways of 
thinking, and we are apt to forget that there are equal blemishes in every 
other system, and that those which the least offensive in pur eyes are 
often most disgusting to the natives. This unsuitableness of the native system 
to European ideas is, however, a .very serious objection to its adoption, and 
renders it doubtful if wc shall be able to maintain it after the ^ officers to 
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whom it is to be intrusted shall have ceased to be selected merely for their 
fitness. 

If our own system be unintelligible to the natives, it is at least intelligible 
to us, and as its characteristic is strict rules, and checks to departure from 
them, it is not easy to go wrong. Moreover, as it possesses no very nice 
adaptation to the native way of thinking, a little derangement is of no great 
consequence. But the native plan can seldom be thoroughly understood by 
any of us : we may act against its plainest rules from mere ignorance, and 
we must all be liable to strike at its vital principles when we think wc are only 
removing its defects. Nor is it necessary that the legislature should fall into 
this error to produce the most fatal cfiect. The error of an inferior executive 
officer is sufficient to overthrow the system. The Commissioner perceives the 
numerous irregularities, abuses, and corruptions in village punchayets, which 
may be avoided by a few simple rules, and the complete insight and effectual 
superintendence that would be gained by a mere report of the Potail’s pro- 
ceedings; he makes his regulations, directs a register to be drawn up, pu- 
nishes the neglect of his orders regarding it, and from that moment there is 
an end of village punchayets, until Potails shall be found who will undertake 
those troublesome and unknown forms from mere public spirit, with the 
chance of punishment and censure for unintentional failure. Not less effectual 
would be the decision of an inexperienced assistant, acting with that confidence 
which experience alone confers : he fines some punchayets for exceeding their 
judicial with their fiscal functions, and the effect of his decision is as complete 
within his district, as if a law had been enacted prohibiting all interference in 
settling disputes, except by the officers of Government. 

** To avert these dangers, the best plan is to keep this territory for a con- 
siderable time under a separate commissioner, on whose vigilance we roust 
depend for correcting mistakes such as have been described.” 

The effects of our revenue, police, and judicial systems, he sums up in a 
few words : “ We have in revenue lighter, more equal, and more certain assess- 
ment, less peculation, and consequently less profit to the agents of Govern- 
ment. In police, more attention and more vigour, but less violence, and so 
far less efficiency. In civil justice the great change is, that Government has 
taken on itself the whole responsibility of protecting people’s rights ; but there 
is more form, more purity, more delay in some cases and less in others. In 
criminal justice more system, more scruples, more trials, more acquittals, more 
certain punishment for all crimes except robbery, and for that both less certain 
and less severe.” 

Lastly, Mr. Elphinstone considers how the people stand affected to our 
government, and what chance there is of interruption to our tranquillity. 

“ We may, of course, as is usual in a change of government, rely on the 
enmity of the upper classes, and principally of those who enjoyed places of 
power and emolument under Bajee Rao; but these were in general men neither 
eminent for their birth nor their personal character, nor was their administra- 
tion so popular as to give them influence over the people. The only thing 
that might make them of consequence would be their wealth, and that is a 
security to us against their endeavouring to disturb the public tranquillity. 

" The great hereditary Sirdars are a much more important class : they are not, 
like the chiefs of a Mussulman government, foreigners to the people, nor are 
they raised by the prince, to fall when his support is withdrawn ; they are of 
the same nation and religion with the people, and the descendants of those 
who have been their leaders since they rose to independence. Their landed 
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possessions also give both an extent and a permanence to their influence, not 
usual in the countries we have before subdued. This class suffers severely, 
both in wealth and consequence, and the members would doubtleiir jbin in 
any plan that gave a fair prospect of regaining their advantages ; but the 
enjoyment of their personal jagheors prevents their being driven to despair, 
and what they have yet to lose is enough to prevent their embarking in an 
undertaking so hopeless as a struggle with the British power. I know none of 
this class that has such a character for enterprise or activity as to' make him 
likely to stand forward. The great Jagheerdars who retain their lands are of 
course contented with the present state of things. The PutwurdiiUs,. except 
Christamore Rao, are perhaps better pleased with this government than the 
last ; but the others would probably prefer a Mahratta government, if it could 
be restored without risk or exertion. Besides their national feeling, and their 
preference of rulers with whom they could have some communication, they 
f)robably have all a dread that sooner or later they will be brought under the 
Adawlut, if not dispossessed. This feeling, however, is not so strong in the 
Deccan as it seems to be in Hindostan. Appa Dessye is the most turbulent of 
this class ; but though much irritated by the loss of Checkoree and Manowdec, 
he has still a great deal to lose, and is too much of a politician to throw it 
away by any rash enterprise. The Prittee Nedhee is a min of a very restless 
and adventurous turn, and his high rank apparently fits him for the head of an 
insurrection; but he failed in two rebellions against the Peishwa, and his 
understanding is now so much deranged, that it has heei found necessary to 
leave the management of his affairs in the hands of his wife, a woman of 
ability, disposed both by her interest and her natural inclination to restrain the 
wild sallies of her husband. 

** The holders of personal jagheers, and those who have enams and other 
rights free of service, gain by the absence of extortions under our government, 
as do the Ryots, with whom our principal popularity is no doubt to be found. 
But even among them there are many drawbacks on the gratitude we might 
expect for our light assessments and eflectual protection. The Daismooks and 
other Zemindars, the Potails, and other village authorities, who lose power 
and emoluments by our care^to prevent injustice and exactions, have probably 
influence sufficient to injure us materially, even with the very people in whose 
cause we incur their odium. The whole of the soldiery, and all connected 
with them, all who lived entirely by service, all who joined service and culti^ 
valiou, all who bad a brother in employment who is now thrown back on the 
family, and all who bred horses or were otherwise maintained by the existence 
of an army, detest and abhor our regular battalions, and are joined by their 
neighbours from sympathy and from natural feeling. The connexion between 
the soldiery and the cultivators, though it has this temporary bad eflect^ls on 
the whole edvantageous, as it points out a provision for the former class, to 
Which the eneouragemetit given by us to agriculture affords additional facilities. 
The general dispositioir of the agricultural class also is strong ih favour of 
tranquillity : they are the first suflhrers In wars or assemblages of banditti ; 
and as they were by no means favoured under the Brahmin govemmeAt; they 
cannot, whatever pride they might take in Mahratta independence; seiiCms^^ 
wish for its restoration. . • ^ ♦ r 

^The bankers who profited by loans and advances to the farmers 'Of - 
venue, and the merchants who supplied the Court and the upper claBses^'nHtfSit 
for a tittle be discontented. They^ may, perhaps,- gain more hereafter by 
ptirsttits, hut they must suffer while the channels of profit are shifting.' * This 
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is tl»c class which one would expect to derive most benefit by the introdiiclioii 
of a regular government ; but whether owing to the equal division of property, 
which sets aside all the more costly articles of commerce, or to the exemption 
from all taxes allowed by the Native Governments to merchants, it seems to 
be thought in the Deccan that the bankers and merchants in the native terri- 
tories are richer than in ours. 

' A vast number of Writers, Vakeels, and otiier agents and dependents of 
the Government and of great men, arc thrown out of employment by the fall 
of the late Government, and they arc probably the most bustling, intriguing, 
and restless of our subjects ; the most likely to injure the Government by 
plots or by false information, and the public by mischief-making and chicane. 

Besides all these there is a large class of public servants of former days, who 
were reduced to poverty by the hostility of Bajce Rao. These are often much 
respected by the people. They would be the best people to employ in all 
offices where recent familiarity with business is not required, as they possess 
the weight of men who have filled public stations, without the regrets of tiiosi; 
who have lately been in possession. 

The unemployed soldiery appear by the accounts of the collectors and 
political agents (in 1819) to exceed 33,000. A considerable ])roportion of 
these are from Hindoostan, and they arc of the whole body the most diffi- 
cult to dispose of. Having already been starved out of their own country 
they cannot go back thither, and being quite ignorant of agricnltiirc, they can 
find no employment here. Besides these there arc the whole of the Mahratta 
horse employed by the Peishwa and his Sirdars, many of the infantry of the 
Concan, and the Arabs and Sindies similarly employed, and likewise the 
Mahratta horsemen who have come in from llolkar’s and Scindia’s camps, and 
t^ose that aiw. still coming from Nagpoor. 

whole of these,” he obser%'es, ** with an abundant proportion of 
officers, are ready to join any standard that promises a few months’ employ- 
ment. T do not, however, think that a leader is likely to start up within oiir 
own immediate government and control. The Nizam’s country is the most 
probable situation for such an assemblage, and any serious distiirbaiico, of 
wlmtever nature, in that territory, would have a powerful effect on ours. . 

“ A foreign war with a Mahratta prince (Scindia for example) would draw out 
many of; these adventurers, and if at all successful would excite great interest 
with all. Both Scindia, Holkar, and the Bousla, and even the Guicowar; 
though in a much less degree, have many dependants throughout the country. 
Those or the Bousla are military men who have been in that service; 6i* 
who have relations in it, but almost the whole of Scindia’s and Holkar’s 
courts and armies arc natives of this country, and are still intimately con- 
nected with it. 

The intrigues and money of Bajee Rao might produce internal disturbances 
whi^h would not of themselves arise, and the appearance of a bold pretender 
from bis family, the son of Amrut Rao for example, would probably call 
together a small body of adventurers, more impelled by want than by zeal, to 
maintain his title. 

** But the event which more than any other appears to threaten disturbance in 
this country would be a foreign war, that should require us to withdraw a 
Urge portion of our troops from the Deccan. A mere body of horse like 
Dhoondia’s would soon be run down, unless it had some place of refuge to 
which our troops could not penetrate, or several places of refuge into which 
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it might disperse without the fear of being disturbed by small detachments, 
The forn(ter thftt gf the jpiai^sries befpre 1817, 9Pdv>be Jrt|f(?r may 

^ illustrated by supposing the strong country in the range of ithe Chadts and 
iipmediately to the west of it, that on the Nerbudda and on the lower ^coutrse 
of the Go^very, .that in the. rear of Ganjam and Cuttack, and simitar 
cessible districts throughout the Deccan, to be in a state of insurrection^ Ivbils 
a horde of predatory horse was .soouring the plains. If closely pursued by « 
large force it might scatter and fly to these retreats, which, as they could ndt 
all be attacked at once, would each in its turn afford protection to theibanda 
which had been dislodged from the others. The noaterials. exist in abundant 
both for a jungle war and for one of predatory horse. They are preveikted 
from taking any shape by the greatness of our real power, and the greater 
force of our reputation ; but our troops as they stand at present are by no 
means more than sufficient to ensure a continuance of this impression, iiuid 
any circumstance which should require for two campaigns such a concentrktkirti 
of force as took place in 1817, would probably be sufficient to produce all thh 
bad efiecta I have alluded to. Such an event is not likely to happen, and: thf 
chance of its occurrence will be prevented by a timely consciousness of Ilia 
danger to which it would give rise. r.., 

I have left out of the account the dangers to which we should be exposed 
by any attempt to interfere with the religious prejudices of the natives. These 
are so obvious, that we may hope they will never be braved. The numbers 
and (ffiysical force of the natives are evidently incakulably greater than ours. 
Our strength consists in the want of energy and thsr disunion pf our enemies. 
There is but one talisman, that while it animated and united thepi all, woubl 
leave us without a single adherent : this talisman hi the name of religion, a 
power so odious, that it is astonishing our enemies have not more frequantly 
and systematically employed it against us. I do not point out the dangeSiiiew 
from any apprehension that Government will ever attempt to convert the 
natives, but to impress upon it the consequences that would result from* ony 
fUfpicion that it was disposed to encourage such a project. While we enjoy 
the confidence of the natives our boldest innovations are safe, but tlmt- pnee 
lost, our most cautious measures would involve us in danger. Jt wojuU not 
then be necessary that we should go so far even as we do now; the most 
indiflerent action would suffice to excite that fanatical spirit, the springs of 
which tre-^9 es Hs effects are tremendous. 

** On the whple, I think that, with tolerable vigilance and promptitude, johitai 
to the moderation which Govemooient seems determined to shew, we 
reehon ourselves safe, even ibr the present, from all disturbance. . Theu^- 
be kept under by our force until they become insignificant, aialln 
>a:r(MtyearsaU wiii he quiet and well disposed.** 
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; jrlt^TM^NT OF THJ? captives CONPitNEl) AT, AV^. 

A NAK]iATiv£ has appeared in one of the Calcutta papers * of the onfiREoriags 
af^Mr. /.Liaird, ainerehant at Rangoon, through the barbarous treatment of 
tlm Burmese, from his seizure at the conmiOncement of hostilities till hts 
release at the close of the war, when Sir A. Campbell had arrived at Yandabdo. 
This interesting narrative contains likewise details of the manner in which the 
prisoners at Ava— British, Americans, and others — were treated under the 
eye of the King; affording, as it is truly observed, a lively picture of the 
tender mercies of the Burman authorities. 

At the latter end of January an order arrived at Rangoon, from the 
Prince of Sarrawaddy to the Viceroy of Pegu, directing him to send Mr. 
Laird up to Ava with all practicable despatch, as the King wished to see him. 
At this period an open rupture had not taken place between the two powers. 
Mr. Laird, sensible of the futility of resisting the mandate, made over his 
property to a friend (since dead), whom he constituted his agent ; and On the 
4th February left Rangoon with part of his family in a small boat, which was 
escorted by the war boat which brought the order from court The head 
man of this boat intimated a threat of putting Mr. Laird in irons ; which pro- 
duced, what was doubtless intended, the payment of a considerable sum to 
escape this infliction* Mr. Laird, it seems, was known to possess property to 
some amount in the country, which was in the power of the Burmese officers ; 
besides cash, piece-goods, stick-lac, and other articles, to the amount of 
20/H)0 ticals, at Aya, he carried with him goods worth about 4,000 ticals. 

On the 8tii February they reached Tindoo, in the district of Sarrawaddy, 
where M!r. Laird staid a few days, making purchases of timber, and arranging 
for its conveyance to his agent at Rangoon. He reached Chouk-tba-long, a 
village about twenty miles below Promo, on the 13th. On arriving in the 
vicinity of the Petro4eum wells, Mr. Laird observed parties of armed men 
marching' on both sides of the river, and was told that they were going to join 
•the Buodoolah’s army at Simbagewn, destined for Arracan. 

On the 4th of March he. arrived at Ava. The King and the principal mem- 
bers of government were then at Amerapura ; but some days afterwards they 
returned to Aya, and Mr* Laird was carried before the Prince of Sarirawaddy. 
On demanding on what charge, or for what reason, he had b^n brou^t up, 
the Prince replied that he wished to see Mr. Laird, to question him eoncern- 
ing the difference with the English at the Naff Island, or Shapurec. Mr.Lakd 
stated that he knew nothing about the matter further than what he bad seen 
in the newspa^jers, vie, that the Burmese had driven the British troops from 
that island, that some lives had been lost, and that in consequence the British 
Government had sent a force to retake the island. 

The Prince replied, that the island in question belonged to Ava, and (hat it 
brought the Government a considerable revenue from turtles’ eggs } that the 
British were in the habit of sending people from their frontier to carry away 
the turtles, and that the Governor of Cheduba (which name, it appears, k 
given to the whole Arracan district) no longer thinking it proper to permit 
their doing so, the English Governor had ordered a guard of soldiers to be 
placed on the island. He also stated that the Governor of Cheduba had 
petitioned the King, stating that the English had taken part of their couotry, 

and 
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and that he had remonstrated but could get no redress ; that the King .tblKn 
gav^ priders to him to raise a force and drive the Knghsh ofi* JiheisjbiuU j ; 

Afl^cr a short pause the Prince of Sarrawaddy added: ** if the KiigMshi do 
ept restore us Shapurce ag^n, when our army reaches Arracan^: under* ibUt 
•famous general (Bundoolah) who has never been beaten, there will be war^yfied 
after he has retaken the island, lie has orders to proceed to take Bengali The 
English may be very strong by sea, but not by land; they do not understand 
fighting, but our troops do.” 

After some further conversation respecting the war, the Prince dismissed 
Mr. Ii., witli these words : — Go and carry on your business; sell your goods, 
and send back your sticklac to Rangoon ; and if any one questions you about 
the war, say that you know nothing about it.” 

After this Mr. L., for nearly two months, was allowed to go about his affairs 
without molestation. In the way of business, he made frequent visits to a 
village, called Placke, about six miles due south from Ava, where the stick-lac 
is brought from the Shaun country. When the war broke out, however, Mr. 
Eaird’s property was immediately seized by the Prince. 

At this period there was an army expected at Ava, which, to the best of Mr. 
Laird’s recollection, was sent in April to Assam, under a chief, who was 
generally known by the appellation of the King*s School-master.” About 
this time, too, the Bundoolah had arrived on tho Arracan frontier with hrs 
army, and had reported to the Government that it was his intention to make a 
present of Chittagong and Pangla to his Majesty on the 4th of May. 

On the S4th May a war-boat reached Ava from Rangoon, with news of 
that- )dnce having been taken by the English, and Mr. Laird wa.<3 ordered by 
.the Prince of Sarrawaddy to remain in his house, and was not even permitted 
to go and see Mr. Gouger, a fellow-prisoner. 

In the course of a very short time an army of id)out 30,000 men was- col- 
lected and despatched to Rangoon, under charge of the Kee Woonghee. 
When he was about to embark, the King accompanied him to the water side, 
.and directed him to make all haste, and get to Rangoon before the British 
troops should run away^ as it was an excellent time to take their arms in the 
panic that must ensue, the possession of which arms would enable him to 
com}uer Siam ! 

. . The Thimba Woonghee and a Woondock having been defeated and cut to 
j}iecca (it is said by their own people, in endeavouring who should first escape 
at the gate of the stockade), the Kee Woonghee and the Thickie Woonghee 
^petitioned the King to make matters up with the English. His Majesty* wa.'i 
•iocUgnant at their having done so, and directed that their title of WoonghCc 
ii^houlA be taken from them, and gave orders to send them a looi^ee, or 
-p^tiebat, to wear, as they were afraid to fight, and were no better than 
ifMHuen, Some time afterwards, however, they were restored to their titles, 
making, the Queen some presents. • • < - ^ ; 

On the ^3th May Mr. Laird was summoned to the royal presence^' and 
being .conducted into the office of one of the ministers, he ‘ unilerwent* 4n 
of five hours; after which he was imprisoned within the palace. 
His f^at .ware put into the stod&s. A fee of a few ticals to the gaolefr, 
4^weyer» ' released him from this last punishment, and hewes pemu^edrlto 
reiiiffin unshackled with aome natives confined in the same place; togeth^fnriitCh 
.Mtr* Gouger, Mr. Rqilgers, a Greeks an Armenian, and two Mnsttlnkaotser- 
.vaats of Mr. Gouger. NeMb day Mr. Laird was brought before arieMidr lOMiis- 
ter, and interrogated respecting sonic iiewspa|iers he hud broiigitt with bini to 
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A?fa. The following day Div Price, an American missionary, from the Bap- 
tist Missionary Society at Philadelphia, was added to the number of prisoners. 
The reason assigned for the imprisonment of all these individuals waS their 
having read the newspapers without communicating their contents to’ the 
King.” They were again put in the stocks, from which they were only released 
by a bribe to the gaoler, and Mr. Laird added another present to be permitted 
to have his food brought him by his' family. 

The prisoners having sent a memorial to the King, a sandorgen, or secretary, 
came to the prison and demanded 300 ticals as the price of their liberty. 
They agreed to pay it, and some actually paid it, when a royal edict issued, 
and about three o’clock p.ivr. of the 8th June, they were marched to the Loota. 
By order of Mnunzagee (the Queen’s brother), they were conducted to the 
gates of the palace by peons of the Loota, when they were delivered over to 
the marked men, or executioners, and carried to the worst part of the state- 
prison. Three pairs of irons were put upon each, and a long bamboo was 
passed between their legs, which left them fast in one uneasy posture. 

In this painful situation their numbers were increased by Dr. Price, who 
tfppears to have obtained a temporary enlargement, and Mr. Judson, another 
American Baptist missionary. These tw'o gentlemen Were dragged in, chained 
like the rest, imd were thrust upon the bamboo. 

The keepers of this new prison obliged Mr. Laird to pay down three ticals 
before he was permitted to touch the food his family had brought, although he 
had not dined when he quitted his former prison. Each of the unfortunate 
captives was also obliged to pay a prison fee of ten ticals: Mr. Laird had not 
the money, and the accommodating gaoler took a handkerchief in payment. 
An intimation was given to the prisoners that they might be released from 
the painful application of the bamboo by a present to the governor of the 
town, who might be induced to change their place of confinement to a sort of 
shed adjoining the prison. The sum expected for this indulgence, 3,000 ticals, 
was too much for their finances. After a time, seeing that the money could 
not be extorted, the gaolers permitted them to be released from the bamboo 
and to occupy the shed. 

A few days after this a private of the Madras European regiment was 
brought up a prisoner. The Burmese stated him to be a general, and to prevent 
any cof .fiuinication between him and the other prisoners, the latter were 
remanded to their 'old cell. Next day he was taken out with a large ring 
round his body, two pairs of chains on his legs, attached to another chain two 
fathoms long, and in this condition he was led to the Yoiindoo, or place where 
Burmese prisoners are usually interrogated, where several questions were put 
to him respecting the number of the British forces at Rangoon^ the names of 
the commanded, &c. 

By this time the property of the detenus had been seized, and nothing was left 
for them to subsist upon. The Burmese, however, had the generosity to give 
back to isoitie bf the party small sums of from fifty to a hundred ntpees. Mr* 
Laird^ received nothing. 

^ One 4ay about noon^ a high priest belonging to the palace, accompanied 
i^:sevbral of the'^vernment people, came to the place of confinement, when 
tbe.'pfcisDBers.were commanded by the gaoler each to shew his face^ This 
being. done;: the priest examined ^ their physiognomies attentively,' ' and after 
eetnswking that the person he required was not amongst them, retired. The 
'Hiime daytfae Shoudrick*wo6n, or King’s treasurer, came and dcinaiuled of the 
detemisv in presence of the governw, how much they hud each given to be 
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allowed to remain in the shed. When the amount was stated, the goyenio^ 
wi^ compelled to refund the whole to the Shoudrick-woon, but no part otj 
Sjura restored to those from whom it had been extorted. The same evening, 
a Woondock and Other officers of the Loota came to the prison and directed^ 
the gaoler to confine the jprisoners in different rooms, and not allow them^ ip 
converse with each other or with their families. The size of each cell w^' 
about nine feet long by four broad, and just of sufficient height to admit of' 
the inmate standing erect in it. But even this wretched cabin was a residence 
too luxurious, and as the governor entertained a pique against the prisoners 
for having been obliged to refund the money he had extorted from them, he 
resorted to an effectual mode of punishing them. Each captive was, in turn^^ 
put into tha great gaol amongst the worst Burmese criminals, from which 
horrible situation he was remanded to the comparatively tolerable confinement 
of his own cell, on contriving to raise thirty ticals, by way of bribe, for the 
insatiable governor. 

For some months they continued in the same situation, often abused by 
the gaolers for not giving them money and handkerchiefs, which they seldom 
bad it in their power to procure. As for Mr. Laird, he had hardly “ where^- 
withal to keep body and soul together.” All he had to depend upon was the 
scanty pittance procured by his family from the sale of cheroots and greem in thk 
hqmr ; the amount raised by the sale of their moveables and clothes ; and 
occasionally little suiris elicited from the compassion of those who had known 
them before in happier circumstances, some of whom would give a rupee, 
acme half a rupee, some two rupees, and so forth. He subsisted, for many 
months, on a teacUpful of boiled rice, with a couple of chillies, as many 
smiill onioAs, and a little salt. Tea being cheap, some could generally be 
procured without sugar, and this was considered a great luxury. These hard- 
‘afaips were, however, trifling compared with others : they were not allovvCd to 
move a foot without a keeper to watch them ; the sword was iii a manner 
.constantly suspended over their necks ; ahd every time the poor fellows saw 
their gdm ientinels sharpening their sabres, they expected it was for their own 
execution. To such an extremity were they reduced by this constant and 
jterrible state of suspense, that at length they became hardened by despair, and 
regardless of lifb. We had,” writes Mr. Laird, ‘‘ made our peace with God, 
wid in him alone did we place our trust, who, although he gave ouf^nemieB 
the, sword, denied them' the power of lifting it agaihst us.” 

Mr; Laird, at this time, was spared the pain of knowing that, in addition 
to hia other sufferings, his character had been aspersed ; and that, while he was 
pining in a slate of miserable and cruel imprisonment, he was misrepresented 
In the British camp as in active co-operation with the Burmese. 

A contrivance was set on foot by the Queen’s brother, the head of the war 
patty, to get these unfortunate' men executed. A lascar named Alee, who 
jiud been* taken in a ship’s boat, was released from his prison, and placed 
ptt/bngBt the detenus as a spy. This wretch, to compass his diabolical enj^ 
proposed to them a plot for setting fire to the palace ; but they fortuhaiely 
Wre m tlieir guard, and communicated the proposal to the King, who dirpcM 
ap tnq^uiry int6 the subject. The prisoners were accordingly conveyed, 

.YoOndoo, interrogated, and remanded to the great prii ' 

i^if 'eonditfon 'being am^iorated, they were treated m 
btd enemy, ihe governor, ordered that they 
blaiibobs if they attempted to speak with each other, 
moved them to their shed again. 
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The will shew to what extent the wanton oppiression 

of j^v^n ikhe ^ub6r4inate imiiis^rs of the Burmesp Govef pment piay be carried : 
]9r.:PWcc ah4 head gaoler had aome disagreement; the weather at this 
tjih'e was extremely cold, and the prisoners, indifferently clothed, and wpfee 
fed/conid ill bear any privation of their scanty comforts. The gaoler had' 
plundered the doctor of his blanket ; but shortly after, one of his (the gaoler's) 
children having been taken sick, he called for the doctor’s assistance, ^e 
latter replied that he would go and assist the child provided his blanket were 
restored. The blanket, however, was not forthcoming, and the gaoler 
vowed vengeance. A few days after, he informed the governor that he had 
drefinied the doctor intended to run away. The result was, that the great 
man came himself to the prison, and ordered the whole party to be double 
chained, and every night at eight o’clock to be put into the stocks, and to be 
kept so till next morning. The stocks were barely large enough to admit their 
feet ; with this, and five pairs of chains, the prisoners were in great distress 
and bodily pain : in this state they continued for eighteen days. Oflen did 
they intreat of the gaolers to be allowed a little relaxation from this excessively 
rigorous confinement ; but the latter went so far as to mock them in their 
misery. At last, on being able to pay something, an order came from the 
governor that they should be released from the stocks and two pair of chains. 
The governor and gaolers, in a word, were playing into each other’s hands, 
so as to squeeze out of the iiufortunatc prisoners any little property they might 
have left. 

In March 1825 it was reported at Ava that the British had been repulsed 
at Donabew* This, of course, elated the Burmese much, and they calculated 
upon being able to drive Uic British out of the country. Upon this news 
reaching the capital the prisoners were again inarched from their sheds into 
thereat gaol, where they hourly expected to be privately beheaded. During 
their close confinement under these circumstances, they were for several days 
at a time not allowed to move about, and had barely their own length to lie 
down on. They heard of Bundoolah’s death, even though thp King ha(| 
issued orders that any one who dared to say the Bundoplah had been killed 
should be put to death. 

Shortly afterwards Monchooza (at one time Viceroy of Rangoon, and ojr 

late Sbuhbtinder of that port, were com- 
mitted to prison on a charge of having pocketed five lakhs of rupees from the 
British Government for Diamond Island, to estabUsh a factory on ; and for 
having, applied to the King for the island ; whereby the English, having 
from them (Monchooza and Mr. Lansago) on the subject, had 
sent an armed force to take the island, which circumstance was the capse pf 
the w^- between the two nations. 

^ news of jhe Britifsh army having reached Proiuc Huown tQ 

prisoners, it inspired them with inexpressible joy. They cqlgulqted that 
advance would be a signal for their death or release : '’VQuld 

hpyc been estepmed a re 

they were called out by the exe^ptio^iers, 
theii* last. Their chains were knocked oft and '.they w^rp 
which state they were carried to the dj# 

charge of them. They were thep epupfed, 
wiA^ or hatoj were driven, undp):^ il hurpjpg fiUQ, 

This was a mppt mijerabic jpufney, ..SpJgcarnt^iVKere 
tnen* fe^»t, that they were obliged to tear off their nhirt-sleeves, Sec, to wrap 
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round them. Amongst their number was a poor Greek, sixty-five years of uge, 
and unable to walk. The Lainia-woon made one of his own people dismount 
from his horse to accommodate the poor prisoner. This indulgence was 
allowed while that officer remained with the party ; but having occasion to 
leave them, the Gr^k was taken off the horse, and compelled to walk. At 
length he fell down exhausted; and the other prisoners, fatigued and exhausted 
themselves, being unable to assist him, the unfortunate man was dragged along 
by a rope fastened roun4^his middle, while his head trailed on the ground. 
At three o’clock in the atlbernoon the party reached the old palace-wall at 
Amerapura, unable to march further. Here the Lainia-woon’s wife gave 
them something to cat, which, in their situation, was most acceptable. About 
five o’clock the poor Greek arrived on a hackery, all bpt dead; he did not 
recognize any of his companions in distress, and about siinset of the same 
day was relieved by death from all his earthly troubles. 

The same evening two gaolers arrived from Omberlay, with chains for the 
strangers ; but there not being a sufficient number of chains, some had only one 
pair put on, while others were chained two and two. Carts were then brought 
to convey them to their destination. In these they passed the night and the 
greatest part of the next day; about sunset they reached Omberlay. On the 
road conjecture was busy among them respecting their fate : the melancholy 
conclusion was, that the priest had recommended their being burnt. On their 
arrival at Omberlay, this idea was confirmed by there not being any thing in the 
shape of a prison, save a small house, large enough ti hold four or five couples 
of pointer dogs. They sat for some time under a tamarind tree, and were then 
conducted to this kennel, where they had barely sufficient room literally to pack 
their bodies. The party at this time consisted of Messrs. Rodgers, Gpuger, 
Judson, Price, Laiisago, Laird, a Portuguese priest, and an Armenian, named 
Arrakel. At this vile hovel, fees were demanded to the extent of ten ticals 
for each prisoner ; but as all but Lansago and the Portuguese were unable to 
comply with this demand, they were tortured in the following manner : their 
feet, placed in stocks, were hoisted up so that their necks and shoulders only 
touched the ground. After being kept in this painful situation for some time, 
upon promises to do their utmost to pay the ten ticals, they were let down. 
The cash not being forthcoming, they were in a day or two afterwards tied up 
agaih. This punishment Mr. Laird describes as intolerably painful. The feet 
were confined in blocks, severely pinching then), while the whole weight of 
the body rested on the neck and shoulders. 

They were confined at Omberlay nine months and a half, when an order 
came from the Loota for Mr. Gouger, and Arrakel the Armenian, to be re- 
leased and sent to the British camp. To the great mortification of Mr. Laird, 
he and his fello^prisoncrs were not delivered up at the same time with Mr. 
Gouger, but kept in confinement as before. When Mr. Gouger went awa}', 
however, "Mr. Lsurd begged of him, on his arrival at the British camp, to re- 
quert General Campbell to interfere in his behalf ; and a few days afterwards 
an order came from the Loota desiring his keeper to send him in. ' Accord- 
ingly, along with his family he was conveyed to Ava in a cart. On hia arrival 
there he was conducted to the Loota, and asked if he wished to leave Ava. 
He replied that he was most anxious to do so. He was^then confined in ;|lie 
palace till noon, when he and his family 'were delivered in charge to tliegOVtei^, 
of the Kin^s boats. They leR Ava in the evening of the ^Ist February^ lind 
reached the advanced guard of the British army about noon next day^ 
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THE JUDICIAL SYSTEM OF BRITISH INDIA. 

Tiie following extract from a memorial addressed to the Court of Directors, 
biy Lord William Bentinck, when Governor of Madras, will be probably read 
with interest. The document refers to the establishment of courts of civil 
jtidicatiire generally in the territory under Madras in f806, some of which 
havb been abolished, from economical motives, at the suggestion of Sir 
Thomas Munro ; — a measure, the policy of which, it is understood, forms a 
subject of existing discussion between the Court of :|)irectors and that officer. 

“ It should be remembered that, with regard to ttfe fundamental laws of our 
Indian territories, no alteration has at any time been even attempted. In all 
essential particulars, they remain precisely as we found them. At the period 
of our arrival in India, the Hindoos, in civil matters, were judged by the 
Shaster, and the Malionicdans by the Koran ; and in criminal cases, the Maho- 
iiiedan code formed the sole standard of judgment, for both Hindoos and Mus* 
sidmans. In this arrangement we have more than acquiesced ; we have ensured 
its continuance by specific regulations. In the criminal department, indeed, 
some inferior alterations have been found necessary, particularly with respect 
to the palliations and punishment of murder ; but these were absolutely indis- 
pensable, and are so few as not at all to affect the general correctness of this 
statement. 

“ But these alterations, and the arrangements with which they are connected, 
are perfectly independent of what is called the judicial system. That system 
neither applies, nor was meant to apply, to the laws themselves, but respects 
exclusively their administration and efficacy. 

** It is well known that the year 1703 forms a memorable era in the annals 
of Bengal. It matured and carried into effect the regulations which have ren- 
dered the name of Lord Cornwallis no less dear to the natives than his victo- 
ries and virtues have made it sacred and formidable. Those regulations affected 
chiefly the collection of the revenues and the administration of justice ; two 
branches of public service which, though separated by clear and radical dis- 
tinctions, have, under despotic governments, been invariably united, not to 
say identified. On our arrival in India, wc found them thus identified, and 
we long allowed them to remain so, because it was not our object to interfere 
with the internal economy of the country. In process of time, however, the 
course of events carried us almost insensibly to assume a more active cogni- 
zance over the domestic polity of Our oppressed and wretched subjects ; but 
as the gradations by which we arrived at that point were to ourselves at least 
imperceptible, the idea of a radical change, the only possible corrective for the 
existing evils, was at no one period fairly suggested to our consideration.' 
The principle, therefore, of combining the financial and judicial functions, 
was passively admitted into all our plans, and completely succi^eded in thwart- 
ing their efficacy. In vain did the Company, through a series of years, exhaust 
its invention in attempts to modify the system, and to alleviate the miseries of 
the people ; the original error was still retained ; the people were stHl misera- 
ble, and new methods were yet to be tried. 

Of these, the system which was adopted in 1 772 subsisted with some im- 
provement till the period of Lord Cornw'allis’s administration. This sj^stem, 
however, though in many respects superior to those that preceded it, Wa'd yet 
liable to the same incurable objections. The Company assumed thcs Deiivaiiby' 
functions, that is, took upon itself, by the immediate agency of its sefyants, 
the care and collection of the reif^ues. The Governor iii Cb^cil • was tit 
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once invested . with legislative, judiclalj^. and executive powers; and the same 
triple character seems to have flowed clown through all the inferior agehis. 
The collector of the revenue of a province was also the magistrate of that 
province, and the superintendent of the provincial criminal court for the trial 
of revenue causes. The amount of the taxes was not fixed. An annual assess- 
ment was formed, fSrunded on actual investigations into the extent of cultiva- 
tion, and the value of the crops y — investigations very imperfectly made, and 
therefore generally lea^U^ to results extremely unequal and unjust. The 
oppressions, vexations, and cruelties, which must have attended this inquisi- 
torial process, may be conceived# Nor were the revenues more easily realized 
than justly assessed ; there was always a large balance, and the actual collec- 
tions were not made without violence, and in frequent iiistances not without 
torture. 

** Under these horrors, the landholder or inferior tenant had no resource ; 
and even the attempt to obtain redress was harassing in the extreme. The 
proper revenue court always accompanying the person of the collector, not 
only could not be stationary, but had not even any fixed law of movement. 
Supposing, however, the plaintiff so fortunate as to reach it, he found that his 
oppressor, or the patron of his oppressor, was his judge. If, in spite of the 
delay, and distance, and expense, he chose to appeal from this to a higher 
jurisdiction, he then encountered the superintendence of the Board of Reve- 
nue, who might well be supposed not completely disinterested. If, after all 
his perils, he retained sufficient persevemnee and hardihood to address the 
supreme tribunal, there his final sentence was to be pronounced by the ulti- 
mate defendant in all this process, the Governor in Council. Such were the 
great and complicated impediments that attended the administration of civil 
justice. 

“ It is not necessary to follow the various shiftings and changes of the crimi- 
nal courts during this period ; suffice it to say, that they were in general in 
the hands of natives, subject to English control ; and that the presidency of 
the Supreme Court of Appeal was vested in the Nabob, who delegated the 
exercise of his functions to a Mussulman representative. This officer, who 
Was iu fact supreme judge, filled the inferior courts with his creatures ; and 
thus was this most important of all public departments made an engine of 
mischief^ and rendered infamous, in every^ stage, for the grossest corruption, 
tjn’anny, and injustice. 

“At length Lord Cornwallis arrived, and another order of things began. 
The celebrated regulations appeared in 179^1, and by their influence the admi- 
nistration of justice through all its channels was purified. They severed the 
‘judicial from the financial department. The collector was no longer a judge, 
and his coiwt jjras abolished. The Nabob resigned to the British the long- 
abused prerogative of presiding in the Supreme Court of Criminal Judicature. 
A new series of courts was established : courts legitimately organized, judi- 
ciously distributed through the country with a view to promptitude either of 
redress Or punishment, and leading by simple degrees to the tribunals of ulti- 
mate appeal. Civil causes, were referred in the first instance to the courts 
respectively stationed in the several districts ; in the second, to the provincial 
courts of appeal; and lastly, to the Supreme Court established in Calcutta. 
In criminal affairs, an appeal was open from the jurisdiction of the magis- 
trate in each district to the courts of circuit, and thence to the Supreme Cri- 
minal Court, also established in Calcutta. The two Supreme Courts, indeed, 
were, of courscj^ composed of the Governor General and the merobera of 
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council. The judges in the inferior courts were corcnanted servants of the 
Company exclusively devoted to this duty, and placed above the reach of 
temptation to abuse their trust. The amount of the revenues was at the same 
time ascertained according to an irrevocable assessment, and the inhuman 
practices before resorted to for their collection were banished for ever. In 
order to secure these great objects of humanity and wii/dom, the cognizance 
of the courts of justice was extended to the conduct of the revenue officers; 
even in their official capacity, and Government was no longer allowed to 
arrogate a vigour beyond the law, 

“This system has realized the warmest hopes of its authors. Its blessings 
have been successively diffused over a larger sphere of action by Lord Teign- 
moiith and Lord Wellesley, and the latter of these distinguished personages 
has recorded his opinion of its nature and effects in the following eulogy : — 

Subject to the common imperfection of every human institution, tins system of 
laws is approved by practical experience (the surest test of human legislation), and con- 
tains an active principle of continual revision, which aflbrds the best security for pro- 
gressive amendment. It is not the effusion of vain theory, issuing from speculative 
principles, and directed to vi:sionary objects of hn practicable perfection, but tlie solid 
work of plain, deliberate, practical lienevolence, the legitimate oflspring of genuine 
wisdom and pure virtue. The excellence of the general spirit of these laws is attested 
l>y the noblest proof of just, wise, and honest government ; by the restoration of hap- 
piness, tranquillity, and security, to an oppressed and suffering people ; and by the 
revival of agriculture, commerce, manufactures, and general o)>iilcnce, in a declining 
and impoverished country. 

“ The advantages of this sj'stcm were, however, previously to the year 
1802, confined to one presidency; and the exposition which has been given of 
the former stJite of Bengal was still applicable to the territories immediately 
subject to the Presidency of Fort St. George. Here the same causes produced 
the same evils : the same confusion of functions— the same oppression — the 
same uncertainty — the same wretchedness. A sufficient judgment of the 
general condition of the country may be formed from the instance of Tanjore, 
which in the year 1804 offered a striking picture of the universal peculations 
and oppressions carried on by the servants of the collectors. The Court of 
Directors were so impressed with the enormity of these evils, that they in- 
stantly ordered the establishment of the courts of justice in that province. 

“ Under the government of iny immediate predecessor, the courts had, in 
the peninsula, been introduced into a few provinces w'hich had been perma- 
nently settled ; that is, 'in which the revenues were fixed by any unchangeable 
assessment. Into the rest of the country which was not yet settled, it was 
not intended to introduce the judicial system till the permanent settlement 
should have taken place. This delay appeared to me unnecessary, and I had 
the merit (if it be any merit to follow a good example) of obtaining the con- 
sent of the Supreme Government to the immediate and general introduction 
of the system in question. It fell to my lot, accordingly^ to be the instru- 
ment of extending the influence of those regulations, the principal features of 
which I have already traced, and their effects in the Madras territories, as far 
as they have been tried, might be described exactly in the language which 
Lord Welldsley has applied to their operation in Bengal. 

“But the people, it is said, are better pleased with their own arrangements 
ai^d institutions, than with our regulations. . 

To what arrangements and institutions of that people this assertion alludes, 
it fnay bw curious to inquire. Is it to the arrartgemciits established by the 
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Mahomeilan Govcnnneiit prior to 1802 ? It is scarcel}^ possible to conceive 
that the former can be intended i for no man ever dreamed for a moment of 
instituting a comparison between the most depraved exertion of our authority 
and the proverbial rapacity and corruption of Mahomedan administration. If, 
on the other hand, Jhe successive institutions of the English be allud^^; in 
the first place, it is not easy to guess by what figure of speech the p^ple of 
India can be complimented with any more property in them than in tli^ ■ late 
regulations ; and in the next^ it will not be denied that the late regulations arc 
better calculated than any of their predecessors of British introduction to 
attain all the legitimate ends of government. How, under these circuin* 
stances, the Indians can feel the preference which is attributed to them, 1 am 
at a loss to divine. 

“ The most plausible objection, however, which has been brought forward 
against these regulations is, that, ‘ in India, wlierc nothing is alike, it seems 
visionary to order every thing to be the same.’ 

“These words must of course refer to the native population of India; and 
if the regulations had in the slightest degree touched the manners, the habits, 
castes, religious prejudices, or even the dress and ornaments of the natives, if 
they had attempted to establish uniformity of any kind among our various 
subjects, the objection would liavc been just ; but if any thing be incontrover- 
tible, it is, that they have left these points totally unmolested. With the 
domestic or internal relations of the people they have no direct connection. 

“ They affect chiefly what may be termed the international policies of Britain 
and India. They are calculated to control rather the governors than the 
subjects, and strike upon the latter princi{>ally through the improved conduct 
and corrected principles of the former. They create neither new rights nor 
new duties; but enforce the practice of acknowledged duties, and provide 
against the abuse of existing rights. They inculcate on the superiors the 
uniform practice of justice; and from the inferiors they require, what it r 'cms 
no tyranny to require, allegiance and, a fixctl and reasonable contributi\/n to 
the public expenditure. These surely are rights and duties applicable to all 
places, all times, all customs, and all degrees of civilization. 

“ If, by certain hints that have been thrown out, it be meant to imply that 
this pacific process is insufficient for the purpose of realizing the public reve- 
nue, let it be proved that a defalcation of the revenue has, in point of fact, 
been the consequence of its adoption. But even if this were the case, and if 
it were found impossible to collect the taxes without an armed force, that 
resource, let it be remembered, is not finally cut off by a previous resort to 
the unarmed authority of the law ; and I am not aware that any advantage is 
lost by making the appeal to the bayonet in the last instance rather than in the 
first, 

“ Whatever, therefore, may be thought of ‘ ordering all things to be the 
same ’ among the natives, it may be hoped that the project of enforcing on 
the Company’s servants an uniformity of just, mild, and conciliatory conduct, 
will not appear altogether Visionary.’ Wc acquire no right to rule oppres- 
sively, by ruling those whom we choose to style uncivilized; nor does it fol- 
low, that, because the subjects arc barbarians, the Government should be bar- 
barous. There is, indeed, no engine of civilization more powerful than the 
equitable administration of wise laws ; to defer the employment of it, then, tUI 
the people are happy and civili/cd enough for its reception, is something like 
adjourning the application of a remedy till the disease shall have cured itself.” 
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THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

SYSTEM AND ADMINISTRATION OF GOVEllNMENT. 

first, snd second reports of the Commissioners of 'Inquiry at the Cape 
of Good of Hope* have been printed by order of the House of Commons* 
Their contents furnish some valuable details respecting the past, the present, 
and the future government of that settlement. We propose in the present 
article to review the first rc|)ort, which relates to the administration of the 
government. 

The report commences with an outline of the form of government antece- 
dently to 1814, when the settlement was ceded to this country. The powers 
of the civil government were originally exercised by a governor in council 
appointed by the Dutch East-India Company, and responsible to the Directors 
in Holland. In the administration of justice and general police they were 
responsible to the Government of the United Provinces. The same forms 
of administration prevailed during the period between 1705 and 1803, when 
the British held the Cape, except that the British Governor exercised alone 
the powers of the Governor and Couneil under the Dutch regime. It was 
given up at the peace of Amiens to the Batavian republic ; and the govern- 
ment was at first assumed by a Commissioner, who had the power of pro- 
mulgating laws and regulations, which were to have been embodied into a 
charter or constitution by the mother country. This had not been done when 
the colony was captured in 1806 ; but the Governor, General Janssens, and 
the Council, consisting of nine members, then acted upon the regulations 
framed and published by the Commissioner during his residence at the Cape. 
T'liesc regulations, which comprehended the executive, legislative, and admi- 
nistrative functions, and which were found in force by the British commanders 
in 1806, have since remained in full virtue, subject to occasional modification 
or repeal by the local or supreme authority. 

The essential, if not the only, difference between the Dutch and British 
schemes of government, consisted in the concentration in the person of the 
British Governor of all the powers which had been separated or modified in the 
regulations. By virtue of his Majesty’s commission and instructions, the Bri- 
tish Governors have issued proclamation.s, in their own names, altering old and 
enacting new laws, levying taxes and imposts, regulating tenures of lands, con- 
firming and conceding grants, fixing and reducing the amount of the perpetual 
quit-rent, and adding to the paper currency ; they have been invested with an 
appellate jurisdiction over civil causes wherein the matter in dispute amounted 
to 1,000 rix-dollars, and over all criminal cases admitting of appeal by the 
laws of the colony ; they have addressed orders to the court of justice, and 
have received complaints against and required explanations from the members 
of the judicial body ; they have been invested with the power of remitting 
punishment for all offences, except treason and wilful murder, and fines 
not exceeding £10. The power of removing from the colony without trial 
all persons considered to be dangerous to its tranquillity, which was possessed 
and exercised by the Dutch and Batavian Governors, has also been exercised 
by those of Britain. 

The political administration of the Colonial government, under the Bri- 
tish, 

* P'ide the objects of their inquiry, In the instructions from Lorii.Uathurst, jljfiat, Journ. vol. xxl, p. 
770 . 
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tisti, has been gencralFy conformable, the refiort states, to the more Hbereil 
views adopted in 1803 and 1804 by the rulers of the Batavian republic ; and 
^e important enactment sanctioned by his Majesty in 181^, for giving a per- 
ihanent interest in the lands, which had previously been held upon the con- 
ditions of the loan j(enure, gave stability to property and encoura^ment to 
plans of permanent improvement. At the same time, there has been ho (Dis- 
position shewn to decline the exercise of the extensive and obnoxious powier^ 
possessed by the Dutch Governors ; and that which gave the appellate juris- 
diction to the Governor tended to augment .his influence over the courts, 
the effect of which, the report slates, has not been beneficially felt. 

The executive administration has been almost exclusively conducted in the* 
office of the Colonial Secretary, and all public acts are attested by him or the 
Deputy Secretar}'. The Colonial Secretary’s office has been the depository of 
records and correspondence, and the exclusive channel of communication 
with the Governor. From this, and other causes connected therewith, the 
Colonial Secretary has acquired an infiucncc, especially with the Dutch inha- 
bitants, equal, and sometimes superior, to that of the Governor himself. Yet 
the functions of his office are strictly executive. 

The right of appointment to vacant offices has been exercised by the Gover- 
nor alone, except in those of colonial and deputy secretary, colonial pay- 
master, auditor general, and the collector, comptroller and searcher of 'cus- 
toms. The Governor’s patronage has likewise extended to the offices in the 
pountry districts ; and all, excepting the chief justice and his Majesty’s fiscal, 
hold their appointments during the Governor’s pleasure. 

The boards of Landdrost and Hcemraaden were established for the adjust- 
ment of disputes amongst the inhabitants of the country districts, in respect 
to boundaries of lands, right to water and water-courses, roads and bridges : 
the Landdrost acts as president, the Heetnraaden act as assistant judges. The 
Landdrost executes the orders of the executive government, and is armed with 
very extensive powers of police. In these duties he is assisted by the field 
cornets, appointed by the Governor, on the recommendation of the Landdrost, 
from respectable inhabitants of the district. The Hecmraaden vary in num- 
ber, according to the extent and population of the district, not being less 
than four nor more than eight. Sub-drostdies have been established in some 
large districts, with Landdrosts and Hecmraaden. Special Heemraaden have 
been appointed at Simon’s Town, Port Elizabeth,, and Port Frances, the 
Heemraaden are thus nominated : the two senior members of each board 
retire annually ; the Landdrost and remaining members name four persons, of 
whom two are appointed by the Governor to fill the vacant places. 

The Landdrost and Heemraaden meet each month to transact the civil and 
criminal business of the district, and weekly to exercise their judicial func- 
tions, when they hear and decide cases, or take preliminary informations. 
Extraordinary meetings are held for the receipt of taxes, or trial of civil 
causes. They have had latterly other duties connected with property in land. 
They are assisted in their administrative and judicial functions by district 
secretaries appointed by the Governor. 

With respect to the promulgation of the laws in the colony, no re^lar 
form has been observed: they have been announced in the various shapes of 
jhotices, orders, advertisements, minutes, and lastly, of ordinances. 

The report next proceeds to notice the effect and tendency of sudh' 'moS'fi- 
cations of the executive authority as have been introduced, and to su^ge^t 
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which, in the Commissioners* judgment, may be (ulvan-' 

tageoiislj^' made. 

. a suggestion previously made by them, of separating 

the eastern and western portions of the colony, had received his Majesty’^s 
approbation. By this arrangement, the whole territory of the Cape of Good 
Hope will be separated into two provinces, one of which they propose should 
comprise the districts of the Cape, Stellenbosch, Swellendam, Worcester and 
Ciahwiliram, to be denominated the " Western Province;” the other, con- 
sisting of the districts of Graaff Reinct, Beaufort, Somerset, Albany, Uiten- 
hage, and George, to be named the Eastern Province.” The superficial 
.extent of the provinces may be considered nearly equal. The population is 
estimated as follows: in the Western Province, — free 45,014, slaves 28,934, 
total 7^f048; in the Eastern Province, — free 39,513, slaves 6,575, total 
46;088. The produce of the former consists chiefly of wine and corn ; whilst 
the latter p'rincipally afibrds pasturage for rearing cattle and sheep. Cape 
Town, notwithstanding its admitted disadvantages in some respects, will 
continue to be the seat of government for the Western Province. The capital 
of the Eastern Province is proposed to be fixed at Uitenhage, unless the 
result of a survey now making should occasion Graham’s Town to be preferred. 

The civil government of the two provinces is directed to be kept distinct 
and independent of each other, except on extraordinary occasions or emer- 
gencies. With this view, the commissioners recommend that the appointment 
'of a variety of public officers in the two provinces should be reserved to his 
Majesty’s Govcrninent, with a power of provisional appointment on the part 
of the Governor-in-chief. The commissioners strongly enforce this alteration 
as necessary to the welfare of the colonj^ They urge at the same time the 
great importance of giving due encouragement to the junior civil servants by 
tlieir advancement to situations of trust and emolument. Hitherto, they say, 
the hopes of preferment cherished by these individuals have in many cases 
been defeated by the appointment of persons to lucrative and responsible 
situations who possessed no claims from previous service, or knowledge of 
business; and in several instances the duties have been performed by the 
junior servants, upon the depreciated salaries of clerks, whilst the principals 
have enjoyed almost gratuitously very considerable emoluments. The employ- 
ment of native-born youths in official situations, where not inconsistent with the 
interests of the colony, they also recomiiicnd. The prevalence of local partialities 
and feelings amongst the colonial population is the reason for qualifying the re- 
commendation ; but the commissioners add: we should wish our objection to 
be strictly limited to appointments of a judicial nature; and that in other respects, 
we have found abundant reason for approving the system of giving employment 
to the colonial youth of good character and education, as a measure of justice 
and sound policy, and more particularly to recommend that their claims to 
progressive advancement arising from the qualifications they possess, or from 
past exertions very inadequately rewarded, should never be allowed to be dis- 
turbed or thwarted by the abrupt introduction of competitors from England, 
who have neither qualifications nor antecedent service to plead in their favour.” 

Adverting to the council recently appointed to assist the Governor iq the 
adrnihistration of the affairs of the colony, the Commissioners proceed to 
noticb its eflect and operation, adding suggestions for the improvement of its 
constitution. They think that a general disposition had been hitherto manifested 
by |he Governor to appeal to the opinion and advice of the council upon 
(Recurrences of importance ; yet but few subjects 'of a legislative nature, and 
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no topics connected with the finances and expenditure had been brought before 
it. They consider that the constitution of the present council is not calculated 
to afford any effectual control over the executive authority of the Governor; 
and Ithey recommend that^ whilst [^the Governor should retain the power of 
acting contrary to the opinions of the council^ under responsibility, every 
member should be at liberty to propose any measure for deliberation and 
adoption that he thinks conducive to the public interest. 

Although the administration of the two provinces of the colony is intended 
to be distinct, the Commissioners recommend that, to preserve an uniformity 
of principle in all the enactments of a general nature, the Governor or 
Lieutenant-Governor of each province should transmit reciprocally such enact- 
ments to the other, and in case of alteration being proposed, a reference 
should be made to the Privy Council. 

They further propose that the Governor and Lieutenant-Governor, in -the 
exercise of the royal prerogative of remitting punishments, should consult 
with and be guided by the opinions of the council, and that no decision 
should be made without considering the judge’s report; also that the Governor 
and Lieutenant-Governor should in all other respects not interfere with the 
orders and sentences of the courts of justice, which should have the exclusive 
power of punishing their own officers. 

In adverting to the formidable power possessed by the Dutch and English 
governors, which has been termed the “ political removal *’ from the colony 
of individuals whose conduct was considei;cd dangerous to the public tran- 
quillity, the report is thus expressed ; 

During the government of the Dutch East- India Company, it w'as principally 
exercised in the removal of the civil servants from one dependency to another; but there 
are also instances in which it was applied to the class called ** free burghers,** consisting 
of persons whose terms of service to the Company are expired, or who had obtained its 
permission to reside in the colony. There are instances upon record of both descrip- 
tions of persons having been compelled to leave the colony between the years 1738 and 
1779; and we tliink that the authorities of the most respectable writers upon the law and 
constitution of the United Provinces are not wanting to prove, that both in principle 
and practice the power of political removal was an inherent part of their constitution. 
It was considered by them as forming a part of the authority of government that was 
independent of the control of the law, and as being vested in the governors for the sake 
of preserving the general interests of society in moments of peril, or when its tran* 
quiliity was threatened by the conduct of turbulent and seditious men. We find that 
tiicac removals of individuals from one part of the United Provinces to another were 
not uncommon ; and that they extended to Uie colonies. It seems indeed to have been 
the intention of the Batavian commissioner to recognize the practice, and to assign 
limits to it, in the regulations framed by him in the years 1803 and 1804; in the 84tli 
article of which it is ordered, that In no case wliatever shall the attorney-general 
send any person by a political order out of the colony, or on board any ship in the 
roads, without the written fiat of the Governor for the time being.** And in the 101st 
article, it is provided that in cases where he ** entertains a well-founded suspicion that 
any inhabitant or stranger is dangerous to the public tranquillity or welfare of the 
colony, without, however, terms for an action appearing to him, he shall inform the 
Governor thereof, and summarily state the reasons of his suspicion, in order to enable 
the Governor to dispose with regard to such persons in such manner as he may deem 
most conformable to the general good.” This authority was acted upon by Governor 
Janssep^ in the year 1 803 ; and we find that, previous and subsequent to that period, 
it had been equally adopted by British Governors. 

The more recent authority, by which the power of political removal has beeh cob- 
sidered to l>e sanctioned, is contained in the 29th article of the Governor’s InatHic- 
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ijpns; and the terms in which it is conferred arc sutTicIcntly comprehensive to include 
every species of offence or danger to which the public interest is liable to lie c)cposecl. 
The cases in which the authority has been exercised by the British Governors ^re not 
numerous, nor have they arisen out of circumstances that w’cre wholly of a political 
nature, but from the apprehension or existence of practices either of novelty or danger, 
and against which the law had not provided, or could not reach with the rapidity 
necessary to prevent the dissemination of mischief. 

The Commissioners then observe, that, although it may be expedient in 
time of war to give the power of political removal to the Governor and 
Lieutenant-Governor, yet its exercise should be confined to aliens, or persons 
who are not natural-horn subjects of his Majesty, and who have not resided 
in the colony under the permission of the Secretary of State for a longer 
period than five years, or who may not have heltl real property in the colony' 
to the value of i)500 sterling for a longer period than six months, with the 
same sanction. 

They do not suggest that the powder possessed by the Governor under the 
ancient system, of levying new taxes and increasing the rate of old ones, 
should be withdrawn, but they recommend that the sanction of his Majesty 
should be necessary to alter the appropriation of any tax levied for a particular 
purpose; and they propose to supersede, by a measure hereafter to be pro- 
posed (in relation to the finances), the power possessed by the landdrosts and 
heemraaden of the country districts of augmenting the ordinary taxes to meet 
charges of a contingent nature — a power very liable to abuse. In regard to the 
paper currency, the report observes : 

The power of creating paper money, that was formerly exercised by the Hutch autho- 
rities, has been resorted to only on two occasions since theyear 1812. ]3y the sixth article 
qf his instructions, the present Governor W'as prohibited from making any addition to 
the amount of paper money in circulation at their date (1818), and he was also in- 
structed to withdraw from circulation a sum of .'100,0CX) rix dollars, that was created 
and issued f'^r the execution of public works, but of which 15,000 rix dollars only 
were redeemed ; and we think that the prohibition in question should be repeated, 
with such positive denunciations of responsibility as may deter any future Governor from 
resorting to such an expedient, or continuing to avail himself of it. In consequence 
of the recent decision of the Lords Comiiiissioiiers of his Majesty's Treasury, and the 
authority they have given for the redemption of the paper money at the rate of one 
shilling and sixpence sterling for every rix dollar, with u view to arrest the injurious 
fluctuations of the exchange, and the farther depreciation of the currency, it may 
expedient, with a view to assist the operation of that measure in a mode that may in 
some respects be more acceptable to the inhabitants than by tlie transfer of their credit 
to England, to authorise the colonial Government to issue debentures to the extent of 
fifty tliousand pounds sterling, in sums of not less than one hundred pounds, and 
bearing an interest of six per cent, per annum ])ayable in the colony, or four per cent, 
in London, and redeemable in seven years. In no other instance should w’e venture 
to recommend that any power of pledging tlie colonial revenues, or other resources of 
the government, for the payment or security of any debt incurred by it, slioul(lJi)C given. 

The Commissioners recommend that no offensive hostilities should take 
place along the frontier of the colony without the concurrence of the Lieii- 
tehant-Governor and Council of the eastern province ; and that war should 
npt be declared against the independent tribes, whereby the resources of the 
colony at large might be called forth, without the concurrence of the Governor 
and Council of the western province.. 

. In., the future construction of the two councils,, the Commissioners reconir 
mend that the chief justice of the colony and the chief military officer should 
- j|«taftc«7ourn.VoL.24. No.l39. F not 
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not^ as at present, be members : the office of the foriher biihig 1ne6ns7^]fi^nt 
with the legislative functions of the council; and the Ititter being temporarj^ 
and fluctuating. They also recommend that no person should be qualified to 
become a member who possessed any interest in slaves; and that priority of 
appointment should be the only rule of precedence. 

Upon the prospect of establishing, at a future period, a legislative couacU, 
on the extended basis of popular representation, the report contains, the 
following observations, which are important : 

Limited as the constitution of the two councils will be, wlien compared With the 
power and duties attributed to them, wc still think that they are calculated to give 
weight and consistency to the decisions of government, without affording any reason- 
able apprehension of lessening its legitimate influence, or of obstructing the course of 
its executive duties. It is an institution familiar to the recollection of many of the 
inhabitants, who* from never having enjoyed the opportunity, or perhaps from never 
fiaving felt a motive for taking an enlarged view of the advantages derived from instL 
tutions of a more liberal kind, do not generally extend their w*ishes beyond it, although 
tlie abolition of the provincial jurisdictions which we recommend, and in which they 
have participated throughout the colony, since its earliest establishment, would pro- 
l)ab]y lead them to do so. But even at this moment a different feeling ptarades tlie 
younger portion of tl>e community, who, bom under the British government, are 
beginning to acquire a taste for the habits and language of Englishmen, and evince a 
disposition to adopt tlicir modes of thinking. The prevalence of tliis feeling, origi- 
nating with the few whose circumstances have enabled them to obtain the advantages 
of European education, is mainly attributable to the wise measures tliat have been 
adopted under your Lordship’s auspices for tlie establishment of schools, and the 
general introduction and diffusion of the English language, and cannot fail to be 
greatly increased by tlie early adoption of it in the courts of justice, and the gradual 
acquaintance that will also follow with the practice and principles of British jurispru- 
dence. To this portion, who (without offence be it said to their parents, who haVe 
not enjoyed similar advantages,) may be justly considered the most valuable of the 
community, and who feel an honest pride in tlie advancement of their native country, 
and a laudable desire to participate in it, w'e may fairly and truly ascribe a wish to 
enjoy the benefits of a legislative assembly. It is to bo observed that all or most of these 
individuals are possessed of some interest in the soil, and while their vievrs in life and 
their occupations depend much upon its produce, they feel a permanent attachment to 
the colony which ought not to be overlooked, either in forming an estimate of their 
character, or in tracing the constitution under which they are to live. We think also 
tliat the prospect of participating in the future prosperity of their native country, 
of providing a legitimate and constitutional remedy for the errors or the misfbrtunM 
with which it lias had to struggle, will tend greatly to induce a cheerful co-operation in 
’ the exertions and sacrifices which die circumstances of the colony may still reqdiife 
from its inhabitants, and to alleviate the spirit of discontent which late events ftaie 
tended to excite, and which has, in some measure, we fear, impaired that fSeeKhg of 
respectful attachment to the British Government which a sense of former benefits hid 
produced. To the English part of the population who have adopted the colony as 
their lio^c, or to Uiose who may repair to it hereafter, an institution so congenial to 
their feelings cannot fail to be acceptable. There are not many of them at present, 
who, in point of permanent property, would be entitled to a seat in a legiiilad|i^ WW* 
bly, and still fewer who are competent, eitlicr from previous habit or edjq^a|ien^ to 
discharge the duties that belong to that station ; but if a sense of personal .secuci^, or 
the ha|^ of a more perfect enjoyment of civil rights, be connected in tb^ir^ i^iilds 
(whidHt assuredly is) with the fr^om of discussion in a legislative assembly 
appointed by themselves, wfi cannot doubt that such an institution, im^rfi^ as it 
wight be, would make thenrioinbre satisfied with their condition, and ’less 
Ibr a change. - 
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With this impression of tlie feelings of tlie community, we renture to eipress a hope, 
that, wfien sufficient time has. elapsed to admit of the more perfect acquirement of the 
Engli!^ language by the native inhabitants of the colony, and to enable them to share 
in the business of public discussion Uj[M>n equal terms with their English fellow subjects, 
and more especially when the eflfects of the measures now in progress for the amelioration 
of the slave population shall have placed the future condition of that class, or, more 
properly, that of their children, beyond the reach of legislative cnpricc or control, 
and shall have rendered the re-action of such measures more dangerous than the pre- 
cipitation of them, the institution of a legislative assembly in each province of the 
colony may be resorted to, and with every reasonable prospect of contributing to the 
trauquillity and happiness of lx)th. 

The report next adverts to the office of landdrost and that of hccinraad; 
but as their functions and the changes therein relate principally to the judicial 
department, which will be treated of hereafter, this branch of tiie subject we 
ahull for the present pass over. 

In the course of their remarks upon this topic, the Commissioners introduce 
the following statements, which are valuable as statistical data. The number 
of districts into which the western province is now divided is four, comprising 
one Bub-drostdy. The Cape district, chiefly producing corn, contains 8,969 
souls, whereof 3,699 are slaves : the population is more condensed than in 
other parts, and there are several well-established farms in this quarter. The 
district of Stellenbosch is of large extent, containing 16,446 souls, whereof 
8,699 arc slaves. The greatest quantity of wine, and of the best quality, 
except the Constantia, is produced in this district, and the population is 
somewhat less dispersed than in other districts. Swcllendam district, including 
the late sub-drosldy of Caledon, contains 13,746 souls, of whom 3,041 are 
slaves. The district of Worcester, which includes the sub-drostdy of Clnn- 
williani and the sub-magistracy of Tiilbagh, contains 11,623 souls, of whom 
4,7 U are slaves. 

'The districts composing the eastern province are the following : — Graaff 
Reinet, including the sub-drostdies of Beaufort and part of Cradock, is very 
considerable; its population consists of 27,647 souls, of whom 3,124 only arc 
slaves. It is in the mountainous ridges of this extensive district that the sheep 
and cattle are reared with which the market of Cape Town and the demands 
of the corn and wine farmers for draught cattle are chiefly supplied. The 
applications of the graziers for occupancies have followed the course of the 
Sea-Cow River, to the place where it falls into the Orange or Groote River ; 
and a late survey of the boundary has been drawn, with a view to include a 
now and very large tract of country that extends from the Winterberg to the 
northward of the Sack River, on the western frontier. The district of 
< .Somerset, lately formed out of part of Graaff Reinet, the sub-drostdy of 
Cradock^ and part of Albany, is neither populous nor extensive ; it is con- 
.tignous to those parts of Caifraria where the tribes are most hostile. The 
district of Albany has a population of 2,767 persons, including 400 slaves. 
In that of Uitenhage there are 8,399 persons, of whom 1,132 arc slaves. The 
reittainifig district of George contains a population of 6,7*37 persons, of whom 
1^919 are slaves. 

Coiiimisrioners propose that there should be appointed for the western 
"l^rdvinee,' four judges of county courts, and four resident magistr|||s, viz. 
^ ^ Caledon, Worcester, andNiei^eld; and for the eastern 

of county courts and three resident magistrates, viz. at 
Tort Frances, Port Elizabeth, and Wintcrvcid. l^ey i)roposc that the persons 

who 


ft • 
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who now act as landdrosts should remain attached to their respective districts 
in the capacity of “ civil commissioner,” to superintend the districts, their 
state and condition, roads, farms, public works, &c. The field cornets, who 
are proposed to be called constables, it is recommended should report to the 
Commissioners on these subjects, and to the resident magistrates on questions 
of police. 

On the subject of the native tribes the following remarks occur in the 
report : 

The pursuits of the people, to whom the occupation of tracts under the name of 
request places,” has been granted by the magistrate of the district, and which are yet 
unconfirmed and unsiirveycd, consist altogether of grazing sheep and cattle during 
certain parts of the year, and keeping up an illicit trade in fire-arms and gunpowder 
witli the Griquas and Bechiiana tribes, who, under the guidance of elective chiefs, and 
assemblies of the most popular form and structure, are endeavouring to cstahlidi an 
ascendancy over their remoter brethren, and at the same time to muintain a war of ex- 
termination against the unfortunate Boschmen, who have no property to lose, lo 
these ravages have been attributed the deplorable state of distress to which many of 
these tribes have been reduced, and which has led numbers to seek refuge aud sub- 
sistence in the colony, where they have been apprenticed to those colonists who are not 
slave owners. 

Missionaries have been permitted to proceed to a greater distance in this direction than 
in any other; and although no great advance appears yet to have been made in the 
civilization of the tribes, nor advantage to have been gained from the trilling intercourse 
which their presence in the country may have tended to encourage, yet it has produced 
a feeling of respect for the Knglish name and character, and a desire for peaceful inter- 
course, that may hereafter supersede the necessity of military protection against them, or 
the continuance of that hostile array on our frontier that obliges almost every herdsman 
to bear arms. The police and siipcrintendance of these remote tracts, distant not less 
than six days* journey from Graaft’ lleinet, is necessarily placed under the management 
of persons who from liubit and occupation sympathize loo nearly with the inhabitant*, 
to be able to preserve an impartial line of condnet in disputes between the boors and the 
natives who enter into their service, or in fi*aming their reports of occurrences to the 
landdrost ; tliey likewise yield to, instead of opposing, the eagerness ol the boors to 
engage in commandos against the Bosclimen, and aflbrd no restraint upon the ferocity 
with which, we regret to say, these expeditions (though less frequent than formerly ) 
are still conducted. 

The next subject on which the report touches is the Burgher Senate, which 
the Commissioners recommend should be dispensed with. This institution 
^priginated in the appointment of two persons by the Commissioner Van Goens 
in the year 1(>57, to deliberate in criminal matters and assist in the trial of 
freemen, as contradistinguished from those in the service of the Dutch !East-India 
Company. The number of members and the extent of their functions were sub- 
sequently increased. The provisional institutions of the Batavian Commissioner 
in 1 804 modified the powers of the senate, which were then defined as follows : 
r — They are entrusted with the management of the town lands within certain 
limits; they regulate the construction of buildings and houses in Cape Town ; 
they are charged with the care of water pipes, and can command the gratuitous 
services of the “ free blacks,” either for exercise of the fire-engines, or in case 
of fire ; they regulate the quantity and price of meat and grain ; they inspect 
weigh^and measures; they superintend the night-watch, and the arrival and 
removal of all strangers ^n and from Cape Town, apprehend beggars and 
vagrants, and arc instructed to attend to the morals of the inhabitants, and 
to “ represent to the Coveriior any acts of excess or licentiousness, in indi- 
viduals 
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vicluals that may have an influence over others, and be injurious to themselves 
they receive and disburse the taxes paid by the inhabitants of Cape Town, 
&c. &e. The Commissioners are of opinion that the duties attached to this 
institution cannot be cflectually performed in its present state, and that they 
would be better executed if placed under the immediate instead of the indirect 
control of Government, and executed by persons chosen on account of their 
probity, competency, and independence of all local and peculiar influence. 
The report conclude^ as follows : 

In recommending the abolition of the burgher senate, wc are aware that the inhabi- 
tants will be partially deprived of the opportunities to which they have been accustomed 
to resort for the representation of tlieir grievances to the colonial government. Wc 
should regret at a moment like the present, when, in consequence of the introduction 
of the late legislative regulations for the amelioration of tlic condition of the slaves, 
and the disappointment occasioned by the reduction of the value of the paper cur- 
rency, the feelings of the inhabitants have been much excited, that any fresh cause for 
dissatisfaction should occur, from the denial of what they regard the exercise of a right 
in the interval which may take place before the more extensive privilege of popular 
representation be conceded to them. From the manner in which they have made use of 
tlic customary right of representation through the burgher senate, upon some late occa- 
sions, wc certainly should not be disposed to think that the interests of the inhabitants 
will sustain much injury by the temporary suspension of their functions as organs of 
the public feeling; and wc have regretted to observe, that the admonitory term w'hicli 
was applied by the Dutch cominlssioners in 1793, to the representations that the 
burgher senate were admitted to make to the colonial government in times to come, 
has not been without occasion. At the same time we think it our duty to state to your 
Lordship, tliat there is nothing in the character or in tlie general conduct of flie body 
of the people of this colony that implies a spirit of disaffection to the government, or 
that sliould warrant the adoption of harsh measures towards them, 'i'heir acquiescence 
in the justice or the policy of the system of government is much more likely to be 
gained by a mild and liberal attention to their representations, than by a cold or 
repulsive dismissal of them ; and as there exists no political cause for the attachment 
of the inhabitants of this colony to any other interest than that which has led to its 
in corporation with the doniiiiions of the British crown, w'c think that it will not be a 
task of much difficulty to give strength and permanence to the connection, and to 
place it beyond tlic reach of any future attempts to disturb it. 


MILITARY EDUCATION. 

To the Editor the Asiatic Journal, 

Sir : It apfiears by letters from India that the truly important subject of 
giving a retpusitc and proper military education to cadets of infantry and 
cavalry, and to which your work gave due publicity, has been most highly 
approved of. In the various publications in that country, the Court of Di- 
rectors are, as it were, solicited to carry into immediate effect, a plan which 
would complete the education of all descriptions of the Company’s servants^ 
to whom, thus, equal justice would be rendered. Few of the King’s officers 
i^eive an appropriate professional education ; and during the course of active 
sendee, and on many other occasions, it has been justly remarked, that the 
eflects of a more or less degree of early cultivation and instruction were 
always manifestly apparent. During a long residence in India, I observed 
that the officers were studious, and desirous of acquiring additional indispensable 
professioiial knowledge; even those who had been educated at an university 

found 
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found that much was wanting beyond what might have been thus acquired. 
We frequently see in the publicationa and ebrrespondetice of the East-lndia 
Company’s servants a culture of mindi acquumcnents^ and philosophiCBl rsMtc^ 
tiori, of a very creditable description; and this, in many instances, where ;ia:. 
regular collegiate education had been wanting. It is, however, known fronr. 
experience^ that in advanced life, but a very imperfect progresses made by:thje! 
most assiduous private study in the various branches of military aciencefi 
which, to be properly acquired, must necessarily be so, by careful early trativr> 
ing, and the instruction derived from regular teachers, or by a raetiiodkal:^ 
course of education. Were a due systematic education given to the cadets. of 
in&ntry and cavalry, the Company’s military service would be the most sden*! 
tific of any ; and the result, in the maintenance and advancement of British 
interests in India, would be permanently manifest, to say nothing of the aids 
afforded to civilization, by minds so constituted. It is unnecessary here to 
repeat the course of military instruction stated in former papers ; and its 
defects can be supplied by the Court and by many retired officers of experience 
and science, who, by the bye, would form a most serviceable and efficient 
Committee of Tactics, who would at all times gratuitously aid the Court of 
Directors in all cases of military deliberation. This valuable board of tactics 
and military improvements might occasionally assemble; and meliorations 
previously well discussed might be su^ested, and they would not but advance 
practical military science. Our tactics have been derived more from the 
French than from the Prussian or German systems, as I have long since proved ; 
and in France they originated in the labours of a board of tactics, consisting of 
old and experienced officers, under the old regime. 

It is thought in India that our cadets are sent out at an age too early to have 
acquired properly the rudiments of even the most common education; and 
when a want of experience and knowledge of the world exposes them ; to 
dangers and trials, which' they are often unable to resist in the absence of thp 
steadiness and prudence of rather more advanced years, it is thought, therer 
fore, that they ought to remain with their parents or relatives to the terminatioa 
of their fifteenth year, by which time they will have acquired a sufficitsnt 
knowledge of the classics, arithmetic, and French language. They may re- 
main two years and a half at the Company’s military college, studying all the 
prescribed branches of professional knowledge, formerly detailed. They may 
then remain at home during eight months, to form, with minds expanded by 
education and the experience of association, a just estimate of their native 
country, and of its admirable institutions. Thus they will arrive in. India 
before the age of nineteen, w'ell informed, and qualified to discharge efficiently 
the important duties of their station: there is not a second opinion pa the 
digibility of a plan so much wanted. It is intended, and it is hoped by all, 
that it may be soon carried into execution. As a matter of course, it includes 
the ffir-famed Hlndoostanee, so often mentioned, but which would be here 
a branch, and not the whole of the tree. The army in India has, in arduous 
and trying situations, always vindicated the exalted character of their native 
and it might be equally wise and just to impart the benefits of sdenUfic 
k^p^ledge, devoid of which, physical and moral energy will, remain 
pM^vely powerful where deep professional thought and the ‘bigher^-oidaMf 
£^Teal combinations are indispensably requisite. 

Your’s, 

John Macdokald.; 

Z^^iiehland^ ISglF,, 
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INTERNAL WAR IN CHINA. 

rebellion which has broken out amongst the Mahomedan subjects of 
Ghhiuv on the north*western frdntier of that immense empire^ like all other 
matters relating to eastern politics^ notwithstanding its importance, excites 
little interest or regard in this country. Our journal * was the medium of the 
first announcement of this fact, in a communication from a valuable corres* 
pendent at Canton. Since that letter was written, fuller particulars have 
been made known; and it is now ascertained, beyond doubt, from the official 
publication of the Chinese Government, that the troops of the empire have 
been defeated by the rebels. The following is an extract from the Pekin 
Gaaette, translated by J. F. Davis, Esq., at Canton, and communicated 
through Sir George Staunton to the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Destruction of Chinese troops on the western frontier of Tartary ^ near Cash gar, 
** Yung-kin *1* has presented a report, in which he enumerates the soldiers 
killed and wounded near Cashgar,]; and states, that troops have been sent in 
search of the enemy, and stationed to guard the most important passes. On 
the late occasion, when a force was sent out to destroy the rebellious foreigner 
Chang>kd-iirh,it was defeated, and Yung-kin now states the number of soldiers 
killed as under : 

Maiicliow troops from £*le 5 


Militia 1 

Sig pSh troops 25 


The Green camp, horse and foot soldiers 

126 

The Green camp, wounded ■ 5 

** Let a particular list of the names be presented to the Military Board, in 
order that rewards may be conferred on the families of those killed. The 
military weapons and stores which were lost must be replaced according to 
their respective numbers, and the FTbrscs, according to the number of the cavalry 
(horsemen) killed. The military weapons, which were brought to action by 
the soldiers from their respective camps, must be restored to each of those 
camps : and let a particular account be presented to the Board of the lost 
baggage and stores which accompanied the Green camp § on camels, as well as 
the missing horses, nineteen in number. Let an investigation be made concern- 
itig the three missing officers (mentioning their names) who were either killed in 
the action or lost their way since, and let a particular report be presented to 
us on the subject. As for Chang-kd-urfa, who has retired to Shoo-la, and 
entered into combination with inatiy other disaffected persons, he and the rest 
must be seized, and put to death with all speed, to vindicate the nation’s 
fhajesty. 

“ 5th Year, Uth Moofi, Day.” Khin-tze. 

Mr. Davis adds to the aforegoing : — ** This has since become a much more 
serious affair, and caused considerable sensation at the Court of Pekin. Six 

hundred 

» See Ariat, Joum, veL xxiH, p. 474. t A Tartar, nephew to the Emperor. 

t Klh*ehft-ktt-urh, very exactly laid down in the MS. map of Chinese Tartary, made by the mls- 
ithuaite end contained in the Chtaew library of the Bast-lndia Company, as well abo aa *• YaKkand 
City.** Yeh-urh-Keang-Ching, to the south-east of it. This MS. map coxresponda In a.surprlsliig 
manner, both in respect to latitudes and longitudes and the names of places, with our own maps. 
TMen Shan, •• Mountains of Heaven/' is the name given to the lofty range extending from Cashgar 
eastward to Han^L ^eu«SAa». ** Southern Mountains." is the name of that other lofty range which, 
running from the ndghbourhood of Cashgar towards the south-esilt. is separated from the commence- 
ment of the Hinmial4h range, by the valley, through which the Indus breaks its way to the eastward, 
aftss passing Lahdac. f Or rather, perhaps, rtgimmu 
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hundred thousand tales (.£^00,000 sterling) have been levied on the Hong 
merchants alone, and the Chinese at Canton do not scruple to speak of 
it as a dangerous revolt. The foregoing paper is doubtless a very mitigated 
account of the defeat of the Chinese forces.” 

Sir George Staunton at the same time presented to the Society a copy of a 
Chinese map of the seat of war in Western Tartary, sent express from the 
Coinmander-in-ehief at E-le * (long. 34° west of Pekin, lat. 44° north), and 
received by the Governor of Canton on the 27th November last. A fac- 
simile, accompanied by a translation, of this map is now before us : in the 
latter, the longitudes and latitudes of the places arc laid down from the Chi- 
nese maps belonging to the East-India Company. 

According to the representation given on the original map, the rebellion 
originated at Koten, placed in the map before us in long. 35§ or 30 degrees 
west of Pekin, and in lat. 37° north : D’ Anvil le places it about three degrees 
more to the eastward ; and Thompson nearly four degrees more to the westward. 
It occu^^ed through the following frivolous circumstance : — The natives cut 
down a forest, which the Chinese soldiers declared spoiled their fung^^hwuy^ or 
good luck ; an affra}' took place in conscciuencc, and some officers were killed. 
The rebels afterwards advanced to Ho-shih-ha, or Cashgar ; but it is observed 
that this is not the usual way of writing Cashgar, nor docs the relative situa- 
tion here given to it correspond with that place. Cashgar, as before stated, 
is called in the missionaries’ map Kili-she-ko-urh, and it is placed by the 
Chinese on the same parallel with Koten, and in long. 43° west of Pekin, 
nearly where it stands in our maps. In the map before us it is placed between 
Koo-chay (which seems to be the Cha-tchcou of Arrowsmith) and Too-loo-fan, 
the positions of which places arc given below. It appears that a part of the 
rebels marched in an easterly direction to Chang-keih, situated, according to the 
map, in long. 26i° west of Pekin, and in lat. 44J° north, of which they took 
possession. The insurants are said to amount to about 200,000. 

The Chinese troops are described as contentrating on the frontiers, in the 
province of Kan-suh, preparatory to commencing operations in the spring of 
this year. The spot upon which they are collecting is just without the Kea- 
yuh gate in the great wall, in long. 17^° west of Pekin, and in lat. 39° north, 

Thcr map before us contains several places, with some of their positions, 
which arc not to be found in the common maps ; their names and situations 
it may be convenient to describe, as they will probably be the scene of future 
operations between the two armies. The longitudes are computed from the 
meridian of Pekin, which is situated in 116° 28' east of Greenwich. 


Ying-keih-urh. 


YiS-ur*' Xeang 

long. 40° 

lat. 38J° N. 

Koo-cliay 


... 41^0 

Too-loo-fan 

24i° 

... 43° 

Ha-mi 

21° 

... 43° 

Tun-kwang-hecn 


... — 

Gan-sc-chow 


... 39A“ 

Yuli-miin-liuen 


Suh-chow-foo (ill Kan-suh) 


... SDJ® 

Fow-kang 


... 44" 

Suy-lac 

0 
00 

01 

• 

f 

• 

... 45° 

Teih-kw'a-chow 


... 44° 

Kc-tae-hgen... 


... 44° 

Cbin-se-foo.^. 


... 43^° 


* E-lc is the place of exile from Canton. 
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A rebellion so formidable as this is represented to be, the object of wliich 
being the expulsion of the reigning Manchoo Tartar family from the throne, is 
one of the most interesting events, with reference to China, which has oc- 
curred in modern times. The Quarterly iteview for June, in an article 
professing to give an account of the Russian missions to Bokhara and 
Khiva (but which displays much less information than we are accustomed 
to expect from that work), in adverting to this insurrection in China, indulges 
in very sanguine views with regard to the result. “We have not the smallest 
doubt,” says the writer, “ that onc-lialf of the number (200,000) of Usbecks 
or Toorkies would with ease sweep all before them, from Pekin to Canton, 
and from Shen-sce to the Yellow Sea.” Although we do not concur in this 
opinion, we are prepared to expect a very serious concussion in the empire, 
disturbed as it is by other political causes in various parts. To say nothing 
of the insurrection in Formosa, or the inroads of the mountaineers of Kwei- 
chow, our correspondent at Canton states that there have been serious dis- 
turbances in Kan-.suh province, the very quarter in which the troops arc 
collecting to oppose the rebels, and whither the march of the latter is doubt- 
less directed. Another cause, which has been silently operating for years, and 
daily acquiring new strengrii, is the dangerous political confederacy to which 
our correspondent refers, described by the late Dr. Milne, called the San-ho- 
hwuy^ or Triad Societ 3 \* “ The object of this society,” says Dr. Milne, “ at 
first does not appear to have been peculiarly hurtful; but as its numbers increas- 
ed, the object degenerated from mere mutual assistance, to theft, robbery, 
the overthrow of regular government, and an aim at political power,” 

It is plain that such a secret association, the mischievous designs of which 
are stimulated by the persecution of the government towards its members, who 
are put to death when discovered, must prepare the country for revolution. 
Our correspondent tells us that this banditti or brotherhood daily increase. 

There are many other secret associations, formed either for carrying systems 
of fraud, or for political objects, ‘‘to assist and defend each ‘other against the 
oppression of bad rulers:” such as the T'cen^te-hwuyy and the T^een^le-hwity^ 

The materials of which the Chinese armies are composed can in.spire the 
Government with little confidence. All those persons who have had any 
opportunity to study, even superficially, the character of the people, concur 
in declaring that a more pusillanimous race docs not exist than the Chinese. 
The numbers that can be brought against an invading army in China constitute 
its only possible defence ; and this is not to be despised. A sovereign who 
could scarcely miss a million of his subjects, sacrificed to defend his throne, 
or rather who would be glad to spare that number from his over-peopled 
territories, may be expected to feel some security in this consideration alone. 
Yet China has been once conquered by the Tartars, and may be a second 
time. 

In the present circumstances of China, therefore, we should not be surprised 
to hear of serious results from this new rebellion, even if the number of the 
rebels be not so considerable as all accounts represent them. They appear to 
be advancing in the direct route of Pekin, and should the army collected at the 
Kea-yuh gate of the great wall be w'orsted, the capital will probably fall. 

* See •* Some account of a Secret Association in China* entitled the Triad Society.” in Trang. of Ro^al 
Asiatic Soe. vol. 1. part ii. p. 240. 
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JUDICIAL OATHS AMONGST THE NATIVES OF INDIA. 

As the question concerning the form of oath most binding upon the con- 
science of a native of India has lately become a very interesting subject of 
discussion* (especially since the natives arc admitted by act of Parliament to 
a share of the judicial branch of government, by becoming jurymen), the fol- 
lowing original document with which we are favoured, containing the questions 
upon this very point which were addrcvsscd from Ceylon, previous to the intro- 
duction of juries there, to the pundits of Benares, with their answers, cannot 
fail to be acceptable. 

T^ans^aiion. 

Whereas the inhabitants of Singhal Dweep (Ceylon) regard the pundits of 
the Pat Saleh, or Hindoo College of Benares, as the fountain and source of 
knowledge in regard to their religion, and ascribe to them superior excellence : 
for this reason, the judges of the Supreme Court of Ceylon are desirous of 
obtaining from the Hindoo College of Benares a written document purporting 
what manner of oath is most pure and binding upon the inhabitants of Ceylon. 
To this end the judges above-mentioned put the following questions. The 
pundits of the Hindoo College at Benares arc required to deliver their answers 
to the said questions religiously and conscientiously, agreeably to the shaster 
of their religion and faith, inserting the name of the shaster, its purport 
and language, and the name of the author. 

Question 1st. The greater part of the inhabitants of Singhal Dweep, or Ceylon, worship 
the divinities of Bishen (Vishnu), She wall (Siva), and Pulleear (the latter known in 
this country by the name of Gunnaish) ; is the purest form of oath that can be admi- 
nistered to each of the worshippers, the Guoga water, the copper pot, and toolsce 
flower ? 

Answer. Each inhabitant fof Singhal Dweep worships the divinity peculiar to his 
faith or caste, as transmitted from his ancestors. Thus the divinities of Bishen, She- 
wah, Dabee Gunnaish, also the Sun or Soorey (Surya), and other Deotalis, are recorded 
ainongst the divinities at Ceylon in the sacred books called Puddum Pooran and As^ 
gtindh Pooran ; whatever be the caste of a Hindoo, wbctlier he reside in Singhal 
Dweep or in any other dweep or country, he is bound by the oath of Gunga-jul (or 
water of the Ganges), copper pot, and toolsce. The said oath is binding every where, 
and upon all castes of Hindoos. This sentence is found in the book or potce called 
Burmahwert {Brahma Vaioertta) Pooran. However, the caste called Jcynec, or 
Nasteck, although they are a tribe of Hindoos, yet they put no faith upon any of the 
Bcids (Vedas) or sacred books; thus the oath above-mentioned is not binding upon 
them. Whatever idol tliey may pay their devotions to, if their oath be required, they 
must put their hand upon the said idol, and swear by it. 

Question 2d. Is an oath administered to any of these castes by the copper pot, the 
toolsee flower, and water, though not the water of the Ganges, binding or not? 

Answer* The Hindoo inhabitants of Singhal Dweep cannot swear by any other 
water than the water of the Ganges ; but in cases where the water of the Ganges is 
not procurable, the oath of the toolsee is binding. This sentence is found in the 
above-mentioned book named Burmahwert Pooran, 

Question 3d, If tlie picture or image of any of tiic deotalis or divinities mentioned 
in the first question be put before the person of whatsoever caste he may be, or he put 
his hand upon the image, and thus swear by it, is such oath binding, and is it more 
binding and solemn than any other description of oath ? 


* See thb Journal, vol. xxiii. p. 475. 
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Answer, The image of any deotah placed before the person swearing, is not binding ; 
any person who is qualified to put his hand upon the image and swears by it, or if he 
himself be not qualified to put his hand upon the image, but gets a brahmin to put his 
hand upon the image, and swear for him, such oath is binding. But such oaths are not 
considered more binding or more solemn than the other. This sentence is found in the 
book called Muiachera {Metedeshara') and IJulrooda, 

Question Ath, If the pooran called Scautider Pooran be put into the hand of any 
person at the time of swearing, and he swear thereby, is such oath more binding than 
the oath of copper pot, toolsee, and the Gunga.jul, or than the oath above-mentioned, 
by the image of the deotah which the person swearing may worship ? 

Answer. The Hindoo inhabitants of Singhal Dweep may swear by taking the As- 
gundk Pooran in his hand and swearing thereby. All oaths arc equally binding. This 
sentence is found in the books called Kalku Pooran and Muiachera. 

Question 5th. Do the pundits of the Pat Saleh at Benares know the book called 
Scaundcr Pooran or not ? 

Answer. The pundits of the Pat Saleh at Benares know the book called Asgundh 
Pooran well. 

Question 6th, Amongst the castes above-mentioned in the first question, of the island 
of Ceylon, is the Scaundcr Pooran considered of more importance and more sacred 
than the other poorans or shasters ? 

Answer. Whosoever worships the divinity called Bishen (Vishnu) to him the poorans 
called Shree Jihuguurt and Bishen Pooran are of most importance and most sacred. To 
the worshippers of Sheo (Siva) the poorans called Siva Pooran and Asgundh Poorayi arc 
jnost sacred. Thus whatsoever divinity any person worships, the pooran particularly 
treating of such divinity, and speaking his excellencies, is the most sacred. This 
sentence is found in the book called Shonia JVhus, 

Question 7th, In order to make the oath of the toolsee, copper pot, and water, which 
may not be water of the Ganges, binding, is it necessary that the witness or the person 
swearing should swallow the toolsee and the water which is put into his hand at the 
time of swearing ? 

Answer. If the person who may be sworn by the Ganges water and the toolsee leaf 
should, afler making his deposition, drink the said water and cat the said leaf, it may 
be done, but it is not necessary to render the oath more solemn or more binding. This 
sentence is found in the book called Burmahurert Pooran. 

Question Sth, What description of oath is most binding upon the castes of Hindoos of 
Ceylon ? 

Answer. Wliatevcr be the caste of a Hindoo inhabiting Ceylon, and whatever divinity 
may be his peculiar worship, the oath most binding upon him Is that by his own divinity 
or whatever description of oath, for a very long time past, may have been established 
by persons of the greatest sanctity and purest religion as the most binding oath, such 
oaths arc acknowledged, and roust be taken as most solemn. This sentence is found in 
the book called Sood Bheweek, ^e. 
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THE BRAHMAPUTRA RIVER. 

The following letter and remarks concerning the discoveries recently made 
in respect to the Brahmaputra, are from the Calcutta Gazette. 

To the Editor of the Government Gazette. 

Sir: Having just perused in your paper of the 16ih November, your promised notice 
respecting the sources of the Irawadi, I cannot forbear troubling you with thefollow- 
perhaps not uninteresting, remarks on the possible connexion of the EUiong with 
the Sanjjoo, or JJzangbut to use the orthography of M. Klaproth. 

Had this erudite gentleman paid to Biirltoii*s map and notes the attention they so fully 
merited, ho could not have failed to Hnd in the great river DIhong ample subject to 
increase the field of his speculations ; but others (as well as yourself, learned sir), led 
along by name alone, liavc also fallen into a state of forgetfulness respecting that river. 

That the Burrumpooter, which flows past Suddeeyah, has no connexion with the 
Sanpoo, 1 will not dispute, as that point has keen provetl beyond a doubt; but T see no 
reason to conclude, that the body of water which flows through Assam, under the name 
of I.ohit or Burrumpooter, is not from Tibet, and is not called in the upper part of its 
course the Sanpoo, even after reading all that has been put forth on the subject by you. 

The world a v/.v perfectly satisfied with Uciinell’s reasoning; his facts remain the 
same; and as yet I have seen no reason why his inferences sliould be called ‘^erroneous.** 
Consult the eye alone in examining the accompanying rough sketch — assuredly w'C 
should not look for a connexion of the Sanpoo with the eastern branch of the Burrum- 
pooter, which so unfairly swallows up the Eihong in its name, even as it is lost in the 
Megna. 

Consider the fact stated by Biirlton, so long since, and since proved beyond a doubt 
by Lieutenant Wilcox and others, that the Burrumpooter discharges less than one>ha1f 
the quantity of water discharged by the Diliong. 

To the Burrumpooter we assign a course of 150 miles beyond the junction of my 
sketch) that is, we consider its sources so far distant : judging both from vague accounts 
obtained of old, and from the information elicited by l^ieutenant Wilcox, in his travels 
to the eastward. And shall we notallow the sources of a river more than twice as large 
to be still more distant? 

Learn, sir, the opinion of the Bor Abors, as to the direction of the sources of tlieir 
river. 1 understand, that to Mr. Scott and to Lieutenant Wilcox they distinctly stated, 
** that their country extends on both banks of the Dihong, at least flflly miles in a N. W. 
direction,’* The tribes beyond are hostile to them, and of their own knowledge they 
cannot give a further account. 

I have but one more argument to state : it is, that merchants from Lbassa, one of 
whom had journeyed from that place to China, gave to Mr. Scott, at Durung, a 
sketch of the grand bends of their JDzatigbu, which they said flows at last to the south, 
and is lost to them on entering the hilly country of the ** Abors and Dupblas.” 

Were we to depend implicitly on tlieir report, we must suppose the Soobunshccree to 
be the outlet of the Sanpoo, as it flows between the Abor and Duphla countries ; but, 
comparing that river with the Dihong, we cannot choose but give the preference to the 
latter. 

You have perused notliing novel in this hasty note. The greater part of what I 
have herein stated has surely appeared before, in your own excellent paper ; and 1 feel 
strong ire, sir, that the argument which in the present state of our knowledge appears 
to me so convincing, seems to have made no impression on you or others. 

Jam, your very obedient servant, 

Suddeeya, 16/A Dec. 1826. An Inquirer. 

T.S. The little basin so often, of late, called the Bramah Koond,” is jrroperly 
named the Prubhit Koot’har.’* Furusu Rama halted there. Uninformed Assamese, 
mistaking it for the Koond, have caused the error. 


There 
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There are, no doubt, occasions on which indignation is legitimate, and it is 
excusable in an individual to be angry. It is no more than reasonable in any 
one who has laboured to instruct the public, to be somewhat vexed to find 
his toils of no avail ; and we are not ofiended therefore with our correspondent, 
“ An Inquirer,” because his ire is excited against Klaproth and ourselves for 
persisting to deny the identity of the San-po and the Brahmaputra : on the 
contrary, we are much obliged to him for having taken the pains to set us 
right. As for Klaproth, w’e have nothing to plead in his favour ; but we may 
offer a word of defence in our own behalf. This is easily done : we may have 
used expressions which, in their full sense, deny any connexion between the 
Brahmaputra and the river of Tibet, but we did not intend thereby the northern 
branch of the former, the Dihong, That this stream may be connected with 
the San-po, we are not aware that we have ever questioned : that the eastern 
branch of the river, which is the Lohit or Brahmaputra Proper of the Hindus, 
is distinct from the San-po, our correspondent admits, and it was to this 
branch alone that our denial applied. It appears to us that it was to this 
branch also that Renncirs theory was applicable, as he professes no suspicion 
of the extension of the Brahmaputra to the cast of the place where it is identi- 
fiable with the San-po. Even, therefore, if the Dihong should be found con- 
nected with the great Tibet river, we can scarcely admit that llcnnell was 
altogether correct in his conclusions. 

Ill fact, Reunell’s account of the matter is very vague. On finding that 
the Brahmaputra entered Bengal from the east, his inquiries, he says, traced 
it to within 100 miles of the place where Du Ilalde left the San-po, and he 
could no longer doubt that they were one and the same river. He says not a 
word about latitudes and longitudes, which would have enabled us to judge of 
his accuracy with more precision. Now, according to Du Haldc’s maps, as 
reduced by subsequent gcograjihers, the San-po is lost in about N. hit. 28® 
10', and E. long. 1)5® 40'; but the Brahmaputra, in the latitude of about 28°, 
has been traced to longitude 97°, and by information to 97 j° : accordingly, the 
union of these rivers is very improbable. The Dihong is in about longitude 
95®, which makes its identity with the San-po still more probable. With 
respect to the Soobunshiri, may not that be connected with the Om-chu of 
Du Halde, which is lost something to the westward of the San-po, but 
running in a direction to the south-east, and possibly uniting with the latter, 
which has a course, on the map, nearly due south ? It must be always recol- 
lected, however, that the Jesuit missionaries did not visit Tibet, but com- 
piled their maps from native information. Whatever value Klaproth may 
attach to Chinese or Manchu geographers, we cannot feel any confidence in 
their accuracy, and consequently place little dependence on any results derived 
from this source only. Certainty can be obtained by observation alone ; and 
from the talent and enterprize displayed throughout the whole of the inquiries 
along the Brahmaputra, and its ramifications, we arc satisfied, that nothing 
practicable will be left undone towards determining accurately the geography of 
the hitherto unexplored region which is the field of discovery. 

We have been favoured with a few further particulars of the excursion 
to the eastward which we lately noticed, and which we understand was 
undertaken by Lieut. Wilcox, with a small party of Asaroese followers. 
The assemblage of a numerous party of armed men* at the residence of a 
chief who had kept suspiciously aloof, coupled with information, which 
there was no reason to question, that the object was plunder, if not more 
mischievous, induced Lieut. Wilcox to retrace his steps : it was his intention, 

, however. 
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however, on being provided with a stronger escort, to resume his journey im- 
mediately. He followed the southern bank of thei river in his first route, but 
it was his intention to cross and proceed on this occasion by the northern 
bank, which is said to be a better road. Throughout the first part of the route 
the hills are of limestone, and are covered with trees : beyond the Taeen 
villages there is considerable cultivation and grass jungle, which gives way to 
firs. As far as the progress extended, the firs were small ; but at a short 
distance they are said to attain very considerable size, and spread over the 
steep declivities of the mountains to the water’s edge. They continue through 
the contiguous portions of the Jjama’s country, in which the mountains leave 
a larger space of level land at their bases, on which the towns and villages are 
situated : there are said to be fifteen of these on the Talooku, or northern 
branch of the Brahmaputra. The source of this last branch is reported to be 
amongst inaccessible mountains, and the people from the eastward come down 
the southern branch, the Talooding, to its junction with the Talooka, where 
they form the eastern portion of the Brahmaputra. Nothing is known of the 
Irawadi in this part of the country ; and its connexion with the San-po, as 
conjectured by Klaproth, seems therefore highly improbable. 


CHINESE MORAL MAXIMS.* 

From a Treatise attributed to Kwan-foo-tszc. 

Venerate heaven and earth ; perform the rites to the Gods ; 

Worship your ancestors ; be dutiful to your parents. 

Keep the king’s laws ; revere your teacliers and superiors ; 

Love your brothers ; be true to your friends. 

Live in harmony with your kindred ; agree with your neighbours ; 

Let husband and wife mind their respective duties, and teach their children and 
grandchildren. 

Do what is good for others ; multiply acts of charity ; 

Assist those who arc in trouble and adversity ; pity the fatherless and poor. 

Build and repair temples ; make and print moral and religious books ; 

Give medicine and tea ; avoid killing animals, and give them liberty. 

Contribute money to promote good designs ; give instruction to the ignorant ; 

Make peace between enemies ; use just measures and balances. 

Approach near to the virtuous; keep aloof from the bad ; 

Conceal men’s vices and publish their virtues ; do good to all and help the common 
people. 

Make bridges and repair roads ; have compassion on the widow and oppressed ; 
Esteem grain ; be moderate in plenty ; remove the difficulties and disputes of others. 
Turn the mind to right principles ; reform errors and renew yourself ; 

Cherish benevolence and kindness ; retain no vicious Uiought. 

Be sincere in virtue, and reverently practice it ; 

Though man see not thy deeds, they are exposed to the Gods. 


* TranslateU by Dr. Morrison. 
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THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 

The fate of Greece, which ere this has probably been sealed by the fall of 
Athens, and the destruction of what remained of its noble monuments, will 
excite an additional feeling of interest respecting that portion of the insular 
Greeks, who nre shielded from Turkish oppression by being under British pro- 
tection. We have rend with much pilcasure, in a foreign liicrary journal, the 
following letter from Mr. A. Kalvos, a native of one of the Ionian islands, 
exhibiting a picture of the condition of hia countr}^ to a friend in Paris, in 
which capital he appears to have resided for some time and formed literary con- 
nexions. The letter is dated “ Corfu, l7th February 1827:” — 

The Ionian islands, blessed with the happiest climate in Europe, have 
been described in all the books of geography as highly fertile, and conse- 
quently extremely rich. Forests of olive trees cover the hills of Zantc, Lcu- 
cadia, Paxos, and Corcyra, or Corfu ; vineyards as far as the eye can reach 
overspread the plains and base of the mountains ; gardens planted with orange, 
eitron, and pomegranate trees, encircle the towns and the country houses ; 
innumerable groves of cypress, and fir, as well as many palm-trees, shoot up 
and occasionally intercept the prospect of this enchanting picture. Even in 
the months of December and January, the markets of the different towns arc 
filled with flowers, which elsewhere arc never seen to bloom till the midst of 
spring. The traveller who coasts along this charming country would wish to 
stop in it ; and he who stays but a few da3\s is desirous of spending his life 
there. 

“ But if, in all that regards the climate of these islands, the statements 
which are given to the world arc not deficient in accuracy, the assertions of 
geographers arc less worthy of credit in respect to their wealth and prosperity. 
The population, which in 1750 consisted of about 230,000 souls, is now re- 
duced to somewhere near two-thirds of that amount. This enormous decrease 
is owing neither to war, to pestilence, to emigration, nor to bad air; poverty 
alone is the cause. Families are very frequently found to sink from th'e highest 
to the low'cst classes ; whilst the chances of a very limited commerce, or of 
accumulated successions, elevate but a slender number from an inferior to a 
superior rank. Marriages diminish every year considerably ; and the phe- 
nomenon which alone offers a contrast, in some measure, to the ordinary 
consequences of a falling off in the number of births, is, that mortality amongst 
the children continues nearly in the same proportion as in the most prosper- 
ous times. 

" It would, however, be doing great injustice to the lonians to attribute the 
poverty under which they grow to indolence alone. If the husbandman docs 
not know how to derive his full advantage from the soil he inhabits, or from his 
time; if the proprietor, unprovided with instruction, is disqualified from 
directing the cultivation of his lands ; if the rest of the citizens are ignorant 
of the arts and sciences ; we must tax our backward civilization rather than 
our idleness. Our oils cannot enter into competition with those of Italy and 
Provence, because we do not know how to prepare them ; unacquainted with 
the art of making wines which can bear distant carriage, wc produce no more 
than is required for the consumption of the country; and although our Co- 
rinthian grape will always be in reque-st, yet the small revenue we draw from 
thence is expended in clothes, the purchase of corn, cattle, wood, and the 
furniture of our houses. We have long renounced the hope of accumulating 
capital ; we think ourselves extremely fortunate if wc have wherewithal to 

live. 
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live. All that ignorance can inflict upon a nation in union with a people ad- 
vAnced'^ln and the arts, has been experienced by us, as if our doom 

was irrtVocably' decreed. • ' ' * v. . 

‘ ** Some people advise us to Invite to oiir aid foreign artizaiisand cultivators, 
and we would do so if this expedient were not a mere palliative! But since 
the habits and moral condition of our population will rcinnin the same; since 
we shall be incapable of comprehending the means of happiness, and 
consequently of admitting and encouraging nscfid establishments; instead of 
adopting the plan proposed exclusively, we have proposed another expedient, 
which ought to succeed with us, as it has succeeded in other places. It is that 
of extending public education to all classes : the execution of this project was 
begun by the activity and perseverance of a generous stranger. 

* ** When Lord Guildford, in 1820, made a tour in these islands, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the proper methods of securing the prosperity of 
divers establishments for public instruction, he found only a small number of 
schools, and these in a deplorable state. Greek and Knglish, arithmetic and 
mathematics, were taught there; but although the teachers were able, the 
number of pupils was very limited, and constantly fluctuating. A regular and 
perfect system of education was necessary : it was requisite to nuildply the 
schools, to collect a larger number of scholars, to render them assiduous, and 
to simplify the mode of instruction. In France and England the inferior 
classes of the people, who have the example of the higher orders before their 
e^’es, know how to appreciate the benefits of education ; but in the Ionian 
islands, such an impulse is altogether wanting. It was therefore requisite to 
enter into the workman’s dwelling, to visit the different villages, and in the 
absence of examples, to substitute argument and solicitation to persuade and 
urge the people to seize the advantages of intellectual culture and improved 
morals. The state of the schools of mutual instruction at the present day is 
shewn in the following statement : 

Number of Number of 


Name of the Islands. 

Inhabitants. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Corcyra, or Corfu 


3 

239 

Paxos 


1 

40 

Zacynthus, or Zanto .... 


13 

363 

Ccphalonia 


2 

157 

Irliaca 


1 

87 

Leucadia... .! 

17,42^ 

1 

75 

Cythcrca, or Cerigo .... 

8,140 

8' 

772 


176,392 

29 

1,733 


• ** At' the same time that the inferior classes arc prepared for a change so 
ben^cial in respect to morality arid industry, care is taken of the yoring 
nobility,* who had hitherto received no kind of education! For thcrii has been 
specially appropriated, in Ccphalonia, about four miles’ from ‘Argostoli, a 
6ottege built upon an eminence, near an’ ancient Vcnctihn fottress. It over- 
looks, on one side, the open sea, in the midst of whic4i, like a floating garden, 
appears the island of Zacynthus ; and ori the other, the magnificent port of 
•Atgostoli, locked in by the lofty mountains of the island. The bekutiful 
spectacle of nature, the tranquillity which reigns around, tbe purity of th'ei air, 
iiripr^gnated with odours from the cultivated hills upon 'ivhich it 'Is bliilt, 
eoDcCir admirably with the lessons adapted to for ni . these yoSh^,‘ wfh’b are 
destiried to dire^ the public ail&irs of their native country. 'A certaiff ^nitle- 

ness 
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ness of manners, a sort of Ulolatrous admiration of the beauties of nature, :i 
serenity of spirit, are amon^. the qualifications necessary for public men ; and 
certainly the situation of this college is well calculated to inspire elevated 
sentiments, and to make the svreetest impressions upon the heart. 

** The university of the Ionian islands was not opened till the autumn of 
1823. . It is situated upon an immense rock, which forms part of the island, 
and almost of the city, of Corcyra. It must excite surprise to learn that in 
that year it contained sixteen professors, most of whom were of the first 
order. Thus our establishment, when it shall have been well appreciated by 
the nation, may rival the institutions of the same kind which exist in the other 
states of Europe; and the traveller, who shall visit our country, will no 
longer be afflicted to find the descendants of the ancient Greeks plunged in 
base ignorance, and a population of 170,000 souls in wretchedness and misery. 
Almost all these young professors have studied in the most celebrated uni- 
versities, at the expense of Lord Guildford ; so that we have collected in our 
university a selection of learned men, whose minds arc stored with knowledge 
ac(]uired in England, Germany, France, and Italy. This circumstance gives us 
reason to hope that exclusiveness in respect to opinions will not be the cha- 
racteristic of our intellectual education. 

“ The following is a list of thirty-one chairs which arc provisionally divided 
atnongst the acting professors : Theology, 3 ; civil law, 3 ; medicine, 3 ; bo- 
tany, ] ; agriculture, 1 ; chemistry, 1 ; mathematics, 5 ; philosophy, 2 ; music, 
1; rhetoi'ic, 1 ; Greek literature, 2; English language and literature, 2; Latin 
literature, 1 ; history, 3 ; archaeology, 1 ; physics, 1 . 

** The lyceum, which furnishes students for the university, forms a part of 
the same building: this contributes to inspire the younger students with 
emulation, and disposes them to feel more confidence in themselves, since 
they proceed from class to class to higher lessons. 

‘‘ Formerly the lower orders of our island spoke a patois^ composed of 
mutilated Greek phrases, and a Venetian dialect destitute of its grace. The 
nobles themselves were ashamed to use the Greek as well as the pure Italian. 
The inhabitants of the country alone preserved a little of the primitive dialect 
of the country; but in time, they would doubtless have imitated the inhabi- 
tants of the towns. At present, since all the lessons are given in Greek, the 
students are beginning to difiuse beyond the precincts of the university, forms 
of language richer and more elegant than those which are employed in conti- 
nental Greece. In ten or fifteen years to come, our language will be fixed ; 
then the ridiculous custom will disappear of employing in a Greek city a cor- 
rupted Italian jargon, even in the courts and the National Assembly. 

When the number of the professors is complete, the establishment will 
cost in the whole to the state 25,000 talaris (about ;£5,000) which will circulate 
throughout the country, and attract other wealth from foreign nations; 
whereas, before the opening of the university, more than 36/)00 talaris (about 
<£7>500} was sent out of the islands every year for the education of a sixtieth 
part of our youth, who went to study in Italy. 

See what we owe to the worthy chancellor of our university, to Lord 
Guildford alone ! But this is not the limit of his benevolence. Whilst Gover- 
vernment provides at its own expense for the instruction in theology of one 
hundred young ecclesiastics, who will one day spread igstruction in the 
country, and sustain the enlightened piety of the faithful, his lordship pro- 
vides, at his own expense, for the instruction of forty youths, destined to 
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be either learned judges, just and honou^ble merchants, or industrious 
cultivators. 

“ The library, which had no existence two years ago, already contains 
30,000 volumes of choice works, of which a great number arc the property 
of our benefactor. Amongst those particularly worthy of remark, arc the 
. rare and curious collection of all the publications in modern Greek, which 
have appeared from the time when the language was first used in composition, 
to the present day ; and another not less valuable collection of manuscripts, 
mostly Italian, containing historical documents of great Interest. 

“ We have lately forivicd a small botanical garden, which promises to be- 
come an object of curiosity. In a climate where orange-trees bear fruit and 
Howers in the open air in the middle of December, you may well imagine tlmt 
we have no trouble in raising plants which you are obliged to imprison in 
green-houses. 

Tiic school of design and sculpture has already produced some works 
which want perhaps only the varnisli of antiquity to be viewed with admiration. 
We expect a professor of painting, who is now at Rome, and 1 trust we shall 
destroy the ill opinions which our ancestors have left behind. 

“ You have now before you an imperfect sketch of what has been ac- 
complished here, in respect to education, in the short space of six years. 
I cannot tell you of the influence which these early attempts have already 
exerted upon the manners and industry of the country ; but we may flatter 
ourselves with enjoying before long the delightful spectacle of a people 
rendered happy by means of intellectual refinement,*’ 


Every subject connected with the aflairs of Greece is calculated to renew 
the painful reflection that this brave and determined, though perhaps im- 
prudent and unthinking, people, have been in some degree sacrificed. Had 
the Greeks from the beginning been taught to rely upon their own ex- 
ertions alone for deliverance ; had they not been seduced to believe that 
other nations, and England in particular, were prompt to assist their 
struggles, their efforts would probably have been more strenuous and more 
judicious, whilst their enemy would have been less alert and diligent. It is 
lamentable, whilst we read of the destruction of the relics of ancient Grecian 
art, and the extermination of the descendants of those to whom we owe more 
of the elegancies, if not of the conveniences, of civilized life, than we arc 
ready to allow, — to think that these may have been the effects of those dis- 
graceful transactions on the part of the pseudo-philanthropists, who had the 
fingering of the Greek loans. Public attention cannot be too often called to 
this subject ; it is (it, for the sake of example, that the veil of oblivion should 
not be too hastily drawn over ofiences, the mischievous consequences of which 
we cannot even yet discern to the full extent. 

Whatever be the faults of the Greeks, they possess a true heroism of cha- 
racter. The answer given by the garrison of Athens to the terms oflTered by 
the Turkish general, when conve 3 'cd to them by Capt. le Blanc, of the French 
navy, is worthy of ancient Grecians : We thank you for the trouble you 
have taken on our account. The capitulation proposed by the. Seraskier 
speaks of * subjects of the Porte.’ There are none here. We are Greeks ; 
we will live free,^r die. If the Seraskier desires to have our arms, lie has 
only tq coroe and take them by force.” 
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HISTORY OF CEYLON. 

{TrnnsUUed from a Poem in Um Tnmvl l.migha^c ) 

Verse 1. Before t relate the rise and progress of Ceylon, I adore the ele 
phaht-faeed Piillear, son of the only Being who made all worhls. 

2. J also adore (bearing upon my head his feet) the Supreme Being whose 
office, in the country called Malliganagar, is to prosper the kingly stale. 

B. I will now begin to relate the tribes of the King of (’ey Ion, the manner 
in which this island has been peopled, and the extirpation of the giants there- 
from, as well as how it became a kingdom. 

4. Moreover, I will attempt to relate (although it is impossible for me to tlo 
it fully) how it has been ruled by divisions, subject to kings who succeeded 
the King of the Tribe of the Sun, and the hardships they underwent. 

5. I thanked and praised Soobatittoo, son of Tadeesy, who proccedeil 
from Agattiar of mount Podiamatnaley, in consideration of his being the author 
of the history I am about to relate. 

C. Wise men will not despise the perfume of the civet-cat, milk and honey ; 
in like manner, I hope every man of understanding will accept this narra- 
tive as the flower of the pool. 

7. The wise Wya of the tribe of Tadeesy has related this history of tin; 
kingdom of Ceylon in proper Taimd. 

8. In the beginning of the Kalee yug (iron age), which contained *18 lac, 
448,000 years,** the giant named Ravenen, son ol‘ Watch erewagoo. King of 
Ceylon, proceeded to Ayottec, from whence he by artifice and treachery 
carried to Ceylon the most beautiful Seedy, wife of Rama, son of Tesatarar, 
and immured her there. 

9. Rama^ learning this, immediately summoned bis brother Letchoomanen, 
with Anoomcn, Sambooven, and Sookripen, to his assistance, and having 
killed the giant Vawly, he also summoned Coomooden and Adittcn, as well 
as Angaden and Neelen, together with many hosts of inonkics as his warriors, 
and entered Ceylon. 

10. The famous Vepooshanen, brother of Ravenen, hearing the arrival of 
Rama at Ceylon, went to him and took refuge under his protection. 

11. Rama then fought with and killed the giant Ravenen, and recovered 
his wife Seedy, after which he crowned Veepooshanen, and made him King of 
Ceylon. 

12. The people and the widows and families of the killed, having represenicd 
to Veepooshanen their miserable situation, and want of protectors in conse- 
quence of the fall of their chiefs in battle, attempted to cross the sea, upon 
which King Veepooshanen commanded some paravas of the race of Samboo- 
ven to protect them. 

13. Afterwards, by permission of King Vepooshanen, a famous musician 
cultivated a place near the sea-shore, in the northern part of Ceylon, with 
jack, palmira, areca-nutj and cocoa-nut trees, sugar-cane, and other fruits, 
like the tree called catpagataroo (in heaven) which yields every desired thing. 

14. In this manner, having made it a delightful place with charming gardens, 
full of fruit trees of various kinds, and having erected beautiful buildings, the 
fkmous ihusician remembering Odd Went to Coolakadivcn, who holds the bow 
in his hands, cousin of Tesatarar, and requested Jiiin to commission a prince 

to ruld over the country lie had made. • 

, 15. Coolekadivcu, 

* The Kali j/uga c'onsisl& of year* only. 
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15. Coo{l«^difeii,in complrance with this r^ucst, coministtion^d ane:!of his 

sons,: nuined Sfikkrewady^ who w«s lame th; the hand, to rule Yawlpanainf\ 
(Jaffbapatnam) in Ceylon, and he, the prince/ accordingly ruled it 3,000 yeara 
in the Kalee.age. ^ ■ v 

16. In his reign one Mawrood^j^^^orewe, who was born horse- faced (with 
Siiigckedoe, both of the tribe of t|(e/sons of Ookkresolen, son-in-law of Koo* 
lekeiloo, King of Ayottee), went in search of the best Teertains (holy rivers), in 
order to bathe in and remove the deforlmity ; at length she arrived at Ceylon, 
where she bathed in the famous- Teertam, called Keerimaley, which changed-, 
the horse face. She called that place therefore Mawittepooram, and praising 
God, declared that none of the fourteen Teertams was equal to this. 

17- She proceeded to Cadiremaly, and after having worshipped Candeswainy, 
son of Aran, Mawroodepoorewe lived as wife to Oekkremasingesenen, who 
aflerwards went to Adangapattoo, and having built a palace at WawittymakH, 
dwelt therein. 

18. A child was born to him with a lion’s face and tail; and at that time 
Veepooshanen, being desirous of going to glory, made this child king of all 
Ceylon with the title of Wararasasingam ; 

19. And' bestowed upon him the crown, sword, sakaram (which subdues 
the whole world under his feet), the club and ring, all of which he was endowed 
with by Rama, who also subjected to him the deity 'Weeramagaley, that he 
might overcome all his enemies. 

20. This King Wararasasingam sent messengers to Singekedoo, to request 
a wife for him ; they proceeded accordingly to the King of Madura ; 

21. Who, rejoicing at this request, selected a tody of sixty bands, of the : 
tribes of Wannias and of kings as well as of the Wedas ; 

22. And directed them to conduct his daughter to Ceylon, and give her in 
marriage to the king. 

23. He bestowed on them white umbrellas (sakaram), pearl umbrellas, cha- 
riots, and all other distinguishing honours ; thereupon the noblemen mounted 
their horses, 

24. And proceeded to Ceylon, where they celebrated the marriage between 
the king and Samatoody, daughter of King Paundiaa; after which the king^ 
desired these bands to settle in and rule Adangapattoo. 

25. Agreeably to the desire of the king, they proceeded towards the north<- 
ern part and settled there. 

26. They then sent messengers to the coa^t in a ship with directions to 
bring the Brahmins and other castes. 

27. The messengers asked to whom they were to apply for this purpose; 
they desired them to apply to Illenjinga Mapanen, Meydeven, Tidewira, Sin<t 
gaprapanen, Rasingan Nallewagoo ; 

28. Who at the requisition of the messengers immediately commbsioned a 
number of families of the eighteen castes, 

29. From Madura, Maroonjoor, Teroochilapally, Malenadoo, Malealem, 

Tondemandelem, and other places; who, having got leave, proceeded to 
Ceylon ; - 

30. Namely,. Mooellemalanen, Sumemalanen, Aroolaliaunel, Saroogooma^ 

lanen^ and Walchingaaratcby. Having arrived at Mullipattoo, where thi^ 
made tanks containing tamara trees, they settled and governed the Chundaa 
there:; ^ '' 

31>^3:hisdiappened 3,300 years in the KaJee age. In. those days a certoia - 

Chitty,^ 
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ChittVi' riaiACR^ Weeranaranen, for tlie purpose of fishing and procuring pearls 
for Alliamsafly, sailed in a boat in consequence of a stctin, drifted 

near a inouhiain on the sea-shbre. ■ ‘ ^ ^ 

32. Which mountain he called Coodiremaley, and there planted fiaycotCee 

trees; pottalecanja, sanjeevee, and other medicinal herbs, and such as were 
iiscfiil for making gold, silver, and iron; and hi so he deposited there in a 
large well 70»009 elephants’ load of gold,^ tb ghsrd which he also placed there 
the deity Kawelee. . , 

33. Then he eatablished near the beach Callechilamam and Cadelcliilawem 
(pearl fishery places) and having placed there the deity Ayanar, he proceeded 
to Chitti CoolapSLttoo and made there a pool named Wawley, and called the 
place itself Ghittycoolem.’ 

34r He likewise built in that place a temple called Sandrescgrancoil, and 
deposited in a well beside that pool 60,000 elephants’ load of gold, to guard 
which he placed the deity Sadamoodiser, and then departed this life ; after which 
that place was governed by Portuguese under Adisitta, who became the chief 
thereof. 

36. The Chandas ruled Mullipattoo, the Pareas of the tribe of Wellucoo- 
1am governed Canookiny, and the Carooveekyan or Barber governed Mount 
Nannialey, 

36. In those days, two Wedas, named Sagaran and Magaran, governed 
Tanikalloo, and the giants who retreated in the war of Rama ruled Kilakkoo- 
mooley, and Poodem, or demons, governed Meerkoomooley. 

37- The kings, perceiving the atrocity of these governments, were grieved, 
and sent messengers to Madura, from whence the tribes of Arier desirous of 
visiting Ceylon arrived there in boats : 

38i Namely, the person of the tribe of Arien, his armies, his wife Dilly, 
and Tideweeresingan, Koodekarattan, Moodikatan, Meydewen, Poovangy, Ra* 
singen, Singewagoo Tadegymorpur Sodeyen, 

39ji Angesingen, Cattien Kalingarayen, Aroolmoodior, Soobatittoo, Adiwee- 
ren, Keppeynar, Mutchiar, Appynar, Sodiweeran, Kandawan, Kalecondan, 
Moodiorweeran, Moodiaresen, Kapali, Weeren Waleyooditan, Sokkenaden, 

40. Secdoopady Arasoopooriweereen, Illenjinga, Mapanen, Nieletewen, Ta« 
nattar, Waripattar, Kapaiimoomtever, Malanateven, Wagoo, Singepoopady, 
people of Bengal and Copekiry and Weerawagoo of the race of Coolekotten ; 

41. Kykoolas or weavers, ebandos, Coosaver or potters, Waleycr, Chinese, 

Karaler or Vellales, Tamiler, Parever or fishermen, their women, dancers, 
Marawas, Maliagam, Agambadus, Comattics, Cannadar, Cingalese people, 
carpenters, goldsmiths, coppersmiths, Ironsmiths; all these casts of people 
settled at Jafihapainam. ; 

42. Afterwards Tidewieresingan proceeded to Canookeny, and after having 
killed the pai'eas of the tribe of Veellicoolam, who were there, he became a 
ruler of that place ; and Nallamalanen and Meydeven with the armies proceeded 
to Mullipattoo to destroy the Chandas of the tribe of Sandrewen. 

43. And having exiled the people of the tribe of Sandrewen ruled there; 
after which Nalynan and Wagooteven proceeded to Tanikallo, killed the 
Wedas who were there, and governed that place ; then Illenjingawagoo set out 
to destroy the giants and demons who were in the east and west of Tani* 
kalloo : 

44. And having killed them he ruled those places, when Soobatittoo of 
Tillenagar proceeded to the place possessed by Neelan, the barber, and having 
killed him, he became ruler instead. 


46. Cattur, 
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45. Cattur, Culingan, Maliager, and a number of brass-foiiiulers, lived at 
Catchay, Covias at Tcllivayel and Pulley ; Agumpadiar Potter, and ironstnitim 
at Chcvcgachcr}^ ; Ettcer or Chitlies and Mookias at Pooncryn. 

46. Mookiher settled at Tcliiwan, Kcppincr and others on the sea-shoi*c ; 
Oonicchy at Caroowattookery, Angasan at Cattookoolapady and Singawayoo 
at Triiicomaley. 

47 . Madangamamoogan ak' Wecroogcl Tamblcgamem, Babootittoo at Col- 
tiar, Mavooncn on the other side of the river Magcwenar. 

48. Nayckcniar and Sooriesingam, who settled at the sea-shore joined with 
the fifty-four persons of the caste of Wannias, and proceeded to destroy the 
Asooras, making war with them. 

49. And in that war the fifty-four Wannias were killed ; but the others, by 
remembering the deity, Kawlec, conquered the Asooras; after which five 
Wannias ruled the Wanny district, dividing the same into five provinces. 

50. In the year 3393 of the Kalcc age, a certain Chitty, named Managa, 
solicited King Solcn to obtain a snake-gem for his daughter Cannagey. 

51. The King Solen commanded the navigator to proceed in a ship, and 
after killing Vediarasan and Wolken to bring the required gem ; they accord- 
ingly proceeded, and having vanquished those two i)ersons brought the gem, 
which he delivered to Cannagey. 

52. Afterwards, Vediarasan, of the Mookia caste, proceeded to Batticaloa, 
and having cleared the jungles, settled there ; and Mira, the Toolkcn, went 
and settled at Wertettivoo. 

53. Then the five Wannias assembled together, and made Illengingawagoo 
king of the Wanny districts, and Meydewen, Nallawagoo and Rasinga, his 
ministers and generals ; and placed the territories under them. 

54. Moreover they having desired Illengingawagoo to give the dominion 
afterwards to Coolingyar, took their voyage to Madura, but on the sea the 
whales devoured them, and their wives cotitinued to govern their places at 
Madura. 

55. In this manner, while these wives of the Wannias were ruling, a cer- 
tain person one day, mounted upon his horse^ passed through the street 
they lived in, which they seeing, grieved at it, and determined to quit the place 
and to go to Ceylon, for which purpose they sent for the navigator named 
Pilippen ; 

56. Who accordingly conveyed them in ships to Ceylon, accom]>anied by 
Nallateven, Seeralen, Sopekery, Sokkriven Angosan, Singattimapanen, Tatpa- 
rayen, Aravan, and Segakodien ; 

57- Tillemoovayirewer, Chitties, Wanitisewenader, people of Coodeloor, of 
Mullenadoo Paras Mookias, Parcuas, three kinds of Wanias, blacksmiths, 
Maravas, barbers, Comatty Corias, carpenters, copper-smiths, and the eighteen 
coodimarkal or servants, tader and sangamer, or chank blowers : 

58. Also Coochiliar, Agambadicr, Capaler, Cavares, dancers, as well as 
those living at Nynativoo, Mamoonetivoo of the tribe of fishermen ; Maliagem, 
Sakklier, or shoemaker, and Aria brahmins : 

59i Maloovas Ottian, Tottiar, the children of Mangemaden, three kinds of ^ 
Wanias Willcwer Talikares; tom-tom beaters ; and other persons who play 
on difierent kinds of musical instruments, 

(T/re remainder Mo»/ A.) , > 
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EXCURSION IN SIAM. 

We imve been favoured with some notices of the eastern peninsula, to the 
south and east of our new possessions, which we propose offering to our 
readers as descriptive of a country, rarely, if ever, visited by Europeans, until 
late events led to a more frequent communication between the British and 
Siamese authorities. In consequence of this improved intercourse, and par- 
ticularly with reference to the exchange of prisoners, several journics were 
performed by land, in different directions, by two of the officers of the mis- 
sion (of Capt. Burney), Mr. Harris, sub-assistant surgeon, and the interpreter, 
Mr. Leal, to whose notes we have been kindly permitted to have access. 

One of the first excursions, and which was performed by both the gentlemen 
we have named, proceeded from Ligor, a principality dependant upon Siam, and 
n town and seaport upon the eastern coast of the peninsula. Some accounts 
of this place may be found in Hamilton, who visited this quarter in ITW), but his 
notice is very brief and defective. The French, when established at Siam, en- 
deavoured to have a|plan taken of the town, but were not permitted; and scarcely 
any notice of the place is found in the work of La Loubere. The Dutch had 
a factory there from the beginning of the seventeenth century to the middle of 
the last, the remains of which arc still shewn in some old brick foundations 
where it is said to have stood. 

The town of Ligor is at a short distance from the bank of the Ta-yung, or 
Tha-wung river, at about two hours* rowing from the mouth of the river ; 
from the bank of the river to the town the road is good, leading through an 
avenue of trees. Ligor is in form an oblong square; it is defended by 
walls, with ramparts, and a wet ditch, which, during the rains, communi- 
cates' with the river. It contains about 5,000 inhabitants, and appears to 
have been at one time much more populous, but it has suffered considerably 
within the last half eentur}^ having been twice taken, and many of its inhabi- 
tants having been carried off, first by Alompra, and secondly, by one of the 
generals of Minderagcc, the last Burmese sovereign. According to the con- 
scription rolls of this state, the males capable of bearing arms arc about 12,000. 

The chief of Ligor is one amongst the native princes to the eastward who 
have shewn a decided disposition to cultivate a friendly footing with the Eng- 
lish. He is, in some respects, dependant on Siam, but absolute in his own 
government, and has a great influence in Bankok, through his wife, who is 
the cousin of the King, and their daughter, who is one of the King of Siam’s 
wives, and has lately borne his Majesty a son and heir. There arc three or 
four commissioners sent to Ligor by the Siamese court ; but the chief treats 
them with very little consideration, and they exercise, except on occasion of 
his absence, no authority whatever, lie has in his hands the power of life and 
death. 

The town of Ligor stands on a very extensive plain, which appears to reach 
to the great central range of mountains, and is covered with rice cultivation. 
There is a little pepper cultivated in the interior, and some iron ore collected ; 
but the tin mines are much neglected, and said to be exhausted. There ap- 
pears to be no direct trade with China, Cochin China, or other foreign ports : 
what little trade there is, is with Siam, and it is entirely engrossed by the chief. 
There is not a single brick dwelling-house in the town, but a great many 
temples and pyramids of that material, most of them in ruins. The chief’s 
house is of plank, with a tiled roof ; it is situated Vithin the fort, which 

consists 
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consists of an old high wall, in a most dilapidated condition, and without a 
gun mounted on any part within or upon it. 

There is no difficulty in approaching or quitting the coast of Ligor, although, 
from the high swell and surf during northerly winds, and the shoal at the end 
of Tnntalam island, the roadsted cannot be considered safe during the heiglit 
of the N.E. monsoon. The anchorage ground is of soft mud ; there are three 
fathoms at about two'miles and a half from the mouth of the Tha-wung river, 
which is a little to the northward of the Ligor river: the two rivers join a 
little way inland, and the latter is little used. 

The jealousy of the Siamese court precluded the possibility of taking ad- 
vantage of a favourable opportiinit}' of proceeding from Ligor to Bankok 
entirely by land, but permitted the journey as far as the village of Pathiu, 
situated in about lat. 1 10^ 

From Ligor, the first day’s journey (18th December), passed over extensive 
plains, watered by the Tha-wung river, to the village of Nam-Jin, or “ cold 
water.’* Tlic party accompanied the Haja of Ligor, whose suite consisted of 
between three and four hundred persons, with eighty elephants : temporary 
houses were erected for his accommodation at every stage. The second day’s 
march, proceeded through thick jungles and occasional rice fields, to a place 
called Ban Hooa Thaphan, close to the sca-shore. 

The third day’s route led over very bad roads to the village of Ban Clai, 
chiefly tenanted by Chinese, on the right bank of the Clai river, about three 
miles from its mouth : the river is about 100 yards wide opposite to the village, 
but it is much narrower at the mouth, being choaked with the sands gathered 
at the bar, against which the surf beats as violently as at Madras. The bed 
of the river, which runs between lofty banks, is sandy, and the water very 
clear. The village contains about 1,000 persons. This place is the Clay of 
Horsburgh’s charts. 

From Ban Clai to Ban Krang, the next day’s journey, from half-past seven 
in the morning till six in the afternoon. The road lay chiefly through jungle, 
but several villages were passed, and a couple of small streams. The halting 
place was situated at the foot of a hill on a beautiful plain, through which 
fiowed a fine clear stream, called the Khlong Krang. 

On the following day a march of equal duration terminated at Hooa Nah : 
early in the aflernoon an extensive range of lofiy mountains was visible on the 
left of the road. The next day’s march was intersected by a number of small 
streams, and led through thick jungle, in which tigers are sometimes en- 
countered. The following march terminated at the Siamese village of Ban 
Chekram after crossing the river of the same name. The bamboos here are of 
an enormous size, and the joints arc used for domestic vessels for holding water 
and other purposes. 

The journey for three days more passed over the same kind of country, in 
which thick jungle alternated with open plains, sometimes in cultivation, and 
small streams occasionally intersected the road. The evening of the third day 
brought the party to a broad and rapid river, the Tha-kham, near the mouth 
of which is situated the town of Phoon-phin, a place containing about 1,200 
Siamese inhabitants, under the authority of a Chinese officer. It is celebrated 
for its steel, of which the swords of all the great officers of the court are 
mmiufactured. The Tha-kham is the northern boundary of the jurisdiction of 
the Raja of Ligor. A branch runs to the southward to the town of Bandon, 
wh^e it opens into the*sea, and whence it is usually termed the Bandon river. 

The 
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TJie northern branch of the Tha^kham empties itself into the sea at a place 
called Tha-thong, which bounds the Ligor territory on the sca-coast : a oiim* 
ber of small islands lie off the mouth of the Bandon river. The Tiia- 
kham proceeds nearly across the peninsula, passing to Fennom, a town three 
days’ journey from Poonga, on the western coast opposite to Junkceylon, the 
tin and other produce of which island find their way by this route to Bankok. 

During the next two days the road ran ; through extensive tracts of rice 
cultivation to a village a short distance from Chhaiya, one of the most con- 
siderable towns on the route ; it is defended by a stockade, and contains about 
2,000 Siamese, besides a number of Chinese. It stands upon a broad stream, 
or probably an arm of the sea, and carries on a considerable traffic, chiefly in 
grain : the inhabitants of the province arc estimated at 18,000 or 10,000. 

On the second day after quitting Chhaiya, the road led to the sea-shore, and 
continued for some distance along a smooth and firm beach, lined with casiia- 
rina trees, and free from surf. The mouths of two small rivers were crossed 
on the second day. 

On the day following (the 8th January) the travellers proceeded inland, 
partially through jungle, to the right bank of a large river, the Lang Sewiui, 
on the opposite side of which was a village containing about 600 inhabitants, 
chiefly Malays. The next two days offered little variety ; several streams were 
crossed, and the second day’s halt was at Siiwi, a town containing about 2,000 
inhabitants, with a Siamese governor of the rank of Phra : the road was good, 
leading between paddy fields. The same kind of road continued throughout 
the two succeeding days to the town of Ch’hoomphon, on the right bank of 
the river so named, which pursues a very winding course, in a sandy bed, 
between lofty banks. The town is stockaded, and is said to contain 8,000 
inhabitants. It was formerly the entrepot of a very valuable trade with the 
const of Tenasscrim ; but subsequent to the subjugation of Tenasserim by the 
Burraans, Ch’hooinplion has been little else tluiii a military post, where a 
force was stationed to watch the proceedings of the Bunnans, and make oc- 
casional kidnapping inroads into their territory. The Governor of Ch’hoom- 
plion, soon after Mergui and Tavai came into our possession, committed the 
usual predatory excesses in their neighbourhood, and carried off many of 
the people captive, fourteen hundred of whom were recovered by the late 
nussion of Capt. Burney. His proceedings were so far from being avowed by 
the court of Siam, that he was ordered up to the capital, and thrown into 
confinement, in which he died. 

After crossing the Ch’hoomphon river, tlic next stage was a village n^med 
Bang-soon, and the following, at the head of a small river, named the Pathiii, 
near the mouth of which is a village of the same appellation, containing about 
200 Chinese and Siamese inhabitants, employed chicOy in fishing and manu- 
facturing balachapg. The cause we have above alluded' to here suspended the 
farther prosecution of the journey by land, aiid the party fern barking on board 
a large boat, arrived in four days in the Menam river, and reached Bankok in 
the evening of the same da}^ the 3lst oT January.^- 

* From the Government Cazettt: of Calruftn. 
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ABSTRACT OF EAST-INDIA ANNUAL ACCOUNTS, 1827.* 

Revenues of Bengal. 



lti23-24. 

1824-25. 

1825-26. 
per Estimate. 

Mint or Coinage C. 

Rs. 1,14,953 

72,920 

53,114 

Post Office 

. 7,67,505 

7,64,843 

7,65,600 

Stamp Duties 

,. 15,94,008 

16,32,134 

15,87,617 

Judicial Fees, Fines, and Licenses 

.. 6,12,936 

6,03,409 

5,71,16.3 

Customs in Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa 

. 23,28,374 

40,49,871 

38,86,000 

Land and Saycr Revenues in ditto 

Revenues from Benares, Ceded and Con 

..3,67,33,032 

.3,76,34,964 

3,77,00,000 

quered Provinces, &c 

..5,50,68,327 

5,32,13,610 

5,45,52,706 

Sale of Salt 

..2,24,68,996 

2,13,83,957 

2,20,40,000 


.. 85,20,416 

1,51,68,201 

1,39,20,000 



Marine Receipts 

.. 2,94,537 

2,68,01 6 

2,66,800 

Total Revenues C.Rs. 

12,95,03,084 

1.3,47,91,925 

1.3,5.3,43,000 

Deduct Charges 

9,44,55,385 

11,39,44,963 

12,5.3,02,968 

Net Revenue.... C.Rs. 

, 3,50,47,699 

2,08,46,962 

1,00,40,032 


Revenues of Madras. 

25,981 

27,143 

Post Office 

73,086 

74,063 

74,286 

Stamps 

1,5.'J,850 

1,56,601 

1,.'>6,814 

Judicial Fees, Fines, &c 

41,2.30 

39,103 

40,086 

Farms and Licenses of ancient Possessions , 

2,46,112 

2,25,385 

2,53,0.38 

Customs of ditto 

4,78,418 

4,26,547 

4,97,875 

Land Revenues of ditto 

20,79,323 

22,92,819 

22,25,770 

Land Revenues, Customs, &c. from Car- 
natic, Tanjorc, Ceded and Conquered 

Provinces, &c 

92,46,589 

89,69,298 

89,94,853 

Sale of Salt 

4,05,331 

.3,81,721 

3,76,192 

Subsidies from IVIysore, Travancore and 

Cochin 

9,75,804 

9,8.^, 97 2 

9,80,889 

Marine Receipts 

22,798 

24,367 

22,691 


Total Revenues Pag. l,a7,4G,912 1,36,01,857 1,36,49,637 


* For the last accounts, see vol. xxii. p. 1, et sey. Some slight occasional difTcrcnces will be observed 
tetweeu the two accounts, which, we presume, arise from later adjustments. 
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ABSTRACT OF EAST-TNDIA ANNUAL ACCOUNTS, 1827. 
Charges of Bengal, 



1823-24. 


1823-28. 
per Estimate. 

Mint 

. C.Rs. 1,66,634 

2,92,474 

2,68,484 

Post OfHcc 


8,70,415 

8,70,000 

Stamp OiHcc 


6,40,294 

4,61,0(X) 

Civil Establishments 

81,82,182 

92,32,954 

98,75,080 

Judicial Charges 57,38,471 

Collection of Customs in Bengal, Behar, 

59,34,280 

64,35,680 

and Orissa 


6,71,924 

6,39,160 

Other Charges on those Revenues 

Collection of Revenues in Benares, 

Con- 

57,27,930 

58,84,680 

qiiered and Ceded Provinces, &c. 


1,61,75,037 

1,57,73,156 

Salt 


78,37,606 

66,56,080 

Opium 


78,15,139 

49,30,0(X) 

Military: Buildings and Fortifications 


5,76,18,455 

7,19,45,520 

Marine 

12,14,339 

1 1,28,455 

15,01,128 


Total Charges C.Rs. 9,44,55,385 1 1,39,44, 963 12,53,02,968* 


Charges of Madras. 


Mint 

..Pag. 62,713 

.54,397 

55,726 

Post OlKce 


68,689 

6.9,428 

Stamps 

3.5,291 

25,424 

25,886 

Civil Establishments 


8,63,960 

7,4.9,888 

Judicial Charges 


5,91,777 

,5,87,581 

Customs and Revenues in ancient Possessions 6,29,788 
Ditto in Carnatic, Tanjore, Ceded and 

5,23,6.35 

.5,4.3,256 

Conquered Provinces, &c, 

25,38,450 

25,63, .305 

26,02,524 

Salt 


98,102 

72,068 

Military: Buildings and Fortifications 


94,5.5,814 

97,13,934 

Marine Charges 

31,424 

.39,019 

38,086 

Redemption of Pesheush at Hyderabad 

.30,03,003 

— 

— 


Total Charges ....... 

.. Pag. 1,5.5, .34, 544 

1,42,87,122 

1,44,58,377 

Deduct Revenues 


1,36,01,857 

1,36,49,6.37 

Net Charge ..... 

.... Pag. 17,87,632 

6,85,265 

8,08,740 


* The ofTicial account states lliis sum 12,5.'V02jCoy. 
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ABSTRACT OF EAST^INDIA ANNUAL ACCOUNTS, 1827— coTi/miicJ. 
Revenues op Bombay. 



im-24. 

1824-25. 

182.5.26. 
per Estimate. 

Mint 

Rs. 44,273 

16,957 

34,550 

Post Office 

. 1,00,028 

1,37,425 

1,36,000 

Stamps 

1,59,984 

1,69,890 

1,65,600 

Judicial Fees, &c 

72,746 

82,447 

76,800 

Opium Sales (including Malwa Opium)*. 

47,11,749 

— 

— 

Salt Sales 

61,423 

1,13,918 

1,28,CKX) 

Farms and Licenses 

. 6,52,152 

6,32,019 

6,87,800 

Customs of ancient Possessions 

13,.56,339 

11,43,282 

11,56,300 

Land Revenues of ditto 

14,67,185 

11,19,724 

14,86,400 

Revenues, Customs, &c. of Ceded Provinces 1,59,62,269 

1,23,22,943 

1,42,72,050 

Marine Receipts 

... 2,07,855 

1,29,988 

1,36,900 

Total Revenues 

.Us. 2,47,96,003 

1,58,68,593 

1,82,80,400 


Revenues of Bencoolbn, including Singafohe. 

Opium aud Spirit Farms C.Rs, 68,1 14 not received 


Revenues of Fuince or Wales’ Island. 

Land Revenues and Customs Doll. 1'18,8‘24 152,881 


155,000 


Revenues of St. Helena. 
Rents, Licenses, Tonnage Duty, &c .£’3,929 


(actual) 

1,816 3,015 


General Result op Revenue {cxcludMt^ St, Helena), 


Net Revenues ,£3,504,770 

Deduct Net Charges.., 1,298,660 


2,084,696 

1,938,115 


1,004,040 

incomplete 


Surplus Revenue £2,206,110 146,581 

Interest on Debts 1,652,449 — — 


Net Surplus Revenue in India...... £553,561 


* The receipts aud cliargcs of opium, subsequently to the year 1833<24, arc included in the Bciigal 
accounts. 
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ABSTRACT OF EAST-INDIA ANNUAL ACCOUNTS, 1827— conftnMcrf. 

CuABOSs OF Bombay. 



1823-24. 

1824-25. 

1825-26. 
per Estimate. 

Mint 

.. Rs. 27,983 

19,863 

54,020 

Post Office 

1,1C,G32 

1,52,958 

1,57,000 

Civil Establishineiit 

29,52,089 

36,07,302 

36,63,750 

Judicial Charges 

6,10,027 

7,58,198 

8,77,400 

Customs of ancient Possessions 

.. 1,91,004 

2,20,055 

2,27,700 

Revenues of ditto 

.. 5,02,731 

4,91,574 

5,14,759 

Customs and Revenues of Ceded Provinces 59.11,f>8G 

55,59,248 

61,89,798 

Opium 

22,09,787 

— 

— 

Military: Buildings and Fortiheations .... 

... 1,50,78,877 

1,72,34,154 

1,99,62,200 

Marine 

10,90,871 

11,06,851 

12,17,300 

Total Charges 

.Us. 2,86,94,667 

2,91,50,203 

3,28,63,927 

Deduct Revenues. 


1,58,68,593 

1,82,80,400 

Net Charge 

..Us. 38,98,664 

1,32,81,610 

1,45,83,527 


ChABOBS ok BeNCOOLEN’, INCLUOlNci SlNGAl'ORE. 


Total Charges.. 

Deduct Revenues... 

C.Rs. 8,84,672 

10,1.5,281 

68,114 

not received 
do. 


Net Charge .... 

C.Rs. 8,26,621 

9,47,167 



Charges ok Prince of Walks^ Island. 


Total Charges 

Deduct Revenues 


453,323 

152,881 

317,279 

155,000 


Net Charge 

Doll. 219,386 

300,442 

162,279 

Total Charges 

Charges 

Deduct Revenues... 

OF Sr. Helena. 

XM 16,197 

111,265 

l,vS16 

(actual! 

113,428 

3,015 


Net Charge .. 


109,449 

110,413 


General Result of 

Charge [excluding St. Helena). 


Net Charge ... 



1,938,115 

incomplete 


Interest on Debts 

Deduct Surplus Revenue 

.j^l, 460,433 
146,581 

1,674,792 

incomplete 


Net Surplus Charge in India ^1,313,852 


Abstract 
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ABSTRACT OF EAST-INDIA ANNUAL ACCOUNTS, 1827— oon/mi£ccf. 


Balance of Quick Stock, exhibiting a State of the Company’s Affairs in 
RESPECT to Assets and Debts in India, at the End of 1824-25. 


Territorial Assets^ viz Cash 6,882,845 

Bills, Debts, Stores, &c 11,919,050 


Territorial Debts y viz Bcjiring Interest 27,170,050 

Not bearing interest 8,559, 1 25 




18,301,395 

35,729,175 


Net Excess of Debts Territorial... j£^l 7,427,780 


Conimerciiil AssetSy viz. ...Cash 270,142 

Debts and Goods 2,402,350 

2,672,492 

Commercial DebtSy viz. ...Not bearing Interest 142,325 


Net Excess of Assets Commercial. 


j£%530,167 


Net Excess of Debt in India, 


jgl4, 897,613 


Statement of Bond and other Debts owing by the East-India Company in 
India on the 30tii April 1825. 


£. 


Bengal 


TVm'/oria/, viz... Bearing Interest 23,620,967 

Not bearing Interest 7,259,931 



Commercial Not bearing Interest 

.30,880,898 
.. 1.38,883 


. Total Debt at Bengal 

.£"31,019,781 

Madras 

Not bearing Interest 

.. 3,162,657 

708,233 


Total Debt at Madras 

.. £3,870,890 

Bombay 

Not bearing Interest 

,. 347,.')83 

.. 573,097 


Commercial Not bearing Interest 

920,680 

3,442 


Total Debt at Bombay 

;e924,122 

Fr. of Wales* Islani^ Territorial Bearing Interest i 

Not bearing Interest 

£.38,842 
.. 17,865 


Total Debt at Pr, of Wales’ Island j^56,707 


Total.— Bearing Inter^t 

Not bearing Interest 

.... 27,170,049 
.... 8,701,451 


Total Debt in India, 30th April 1 825. . . 

...£35,871,500 


Abstract 
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ABSTRACT OF EAST-INDIA ANNUAL ACCOUNTS, continued. 

HOME ACCOUNT. 

Proceeds of Sales in Great Britain; Commercial Receipts, Charges, &c. in 
Great Britain ; made up to the 1st May 1B27. 


£. s. d. 

Receipts y viz Political and Territorial 100,743 17 1 

Commercial 8,3.57/242 1 6 

Total Receipts i?8,457,983 18 7 

Faj/mefitSf viz. ..... Political and Territorial 3,26.5,G20’ 11 O 

Commercial 5,709,530 12 9 

Ibtal Payments i?8,975,157 3 9 

Excess of Political Payments 3,1 (14,882 13 11 

Excess of Commercial Receipts 2,647,711 8 9 

Net Excess of Payments j^5l7,171 5 2 

Balance in favour, 1st May 1826 779,195 9 7 


Balance in favour (exclusive of Duty on Tea) 1 ^262 0^4 4 5 
1st May 1827 J * ’ 


Statement of Bond and Simple Contract Debts ; State of Cash in the 
Treasury, and Effects appertaining to tub Company in Great Britain 
AND Afloat outward, on 1st May 1827. 

£. £. 

Redts, viz. ...Political and Territorial 11,354,526 

Commercial 2,300,228 

23,654,754 

Home Bond Debt 3,795,892 


Total Debt 

Assets^ viz, ...Political and Territorial ., 
Commercial ................ 


jgl 7,450,646 

2,308,108 

22,952,384 

25,260,492 


Assets in favour 


.;^7,809,846 


An Account of the Annual Charges defrayed by the East-IndiA Company 
FOii THE Management of their Trade and Commerce. 



1823-24. 

1824-25. Ifl25-2G. 

pci Estimate. 


£, 

£. 

£. 

At Bengal 


188,293 

183,270 

Madras 


25,580 

26,000 

Bombay 


36,506 

37,739 

Bencoolen 


5,950 

— 

Prince of Wales' Island.. 


448 

1,269 

Canton 


66,273 

61,023 


Total ^£"282,946 323,050 309,301 
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ABSTRACT OF EAST-INDIA ANNUAL ACCOUNTS, im^condnued. 

An Account of the Amount Received for the Sale op Import Goods. 

1823-24. 1824-25. 1825-26. 

per Estimate. 

£• £• £• 

At Bengal 316,260 187,474 280,064 

Madras 50,244 32,691 40,000 

Bombay 149,504 149,725 63,563 

Bencoolcn 17,715 — 

Prince of Wales* Island 477 1,174 625 


Total ^6534,200 .371,064 384,252 


An Account op the Prime Cost op Cargoes purchased by the East-India 
Company in India and shipped for Europe. 


182.3-24. 1824-2.'J. 


X.. X,. 

At Bengal 1,054,283 1,449,982 

Madras 106,518 120,.S28 

Bombay 14,669 .'>3,810 

Bencoolen 15,262 13,474 


Total ^•1,190,732 1,637,794 


THE PERMANENT SETTLEJMENT IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 

Tt) the Pditor o/* the jilsiatic Journal, 

Sin ; Mr. Lushmgton, the governor recently appointed to Madras, having 
been the collector who introduced the permanent settlement and the Corn- 
wallis system of internal government, into the pollams or zemindarries of the 
province of Tinnevelly, he will be able, on his arrival in India, to ascertain if 
the favourable account given in the enclosed original letter, written by that 
highly respectable missionary, tlic Rev. C. W. Gericke, from Tanjorc in 1802, 
can be continued to this time, or whether it would be an improvement to dis- 
possess all the poligars of their pollams, and introduce therein the ryotwar 
system of Sir Thomas Munro. R. R. 

I have great happiness in assuring you, that, in this my long journey, I heard no 
such complaints any where as I used to hear formerly, but on the contrary have fre- 
quently heard the inhabitants express themselves much satisfied with their present situa- 
tion. 

The Hindoos in the Mysore country, in comparing iheir present situation with the 
former, said, that their condition would be still better if the English had taken them 
under their immediate protection.* 

As to the southernmost countries, I mentioned to the good Colonel at Ramanad tlie 
very words .in which tlic inhabitants expressed themselves at comparing tlic present 
times to the former ; for instance, “ when before we codld not travel without great fear 
in the day, we may now pass with great security in tlie night : since the time that the 
English have got the better of the Pulligars, there is no thief in the thickest jungle 
&c.’' The Colonel said, « it is so,** and rejoiced at it, and at the readiness of the 
people to acknowledge it. We have several times conversed on the present happier 
state of the country. He thinks, that, when tlie late institutes shall take place, and 
impartial justice be administered to tlie people, and the obtaining it be made easy to 
them,’ they will then be as happy as Government can make them. 

* This cipliiion has often been expressed since the dr.ic of this letter. 
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VARIETIES. 


JISIATXC SOCIETY OF PARIS. 

The sixth general annual meeting of 
this Society) at wliich his Royal Higliiicss 
the Duke of Orleans presided, took place 
in April last, when a report was read by 
M. Abel Reinusat, the secretary, which 
contained a rapid but brilliant analysis of 
the works on oriental subjects which have 
appeared since the last meeting, not only 
in France but in foreign countries; and 
it presented a picture of the actual .state 
and progress of eastern literature in Eu- 
rope. Among.st the works particularly 
noticed in the report are the following : 
— the beautiful edition of Sacanlalny in 
which M. de Chezy is still employed, and 
which is accompanied by a French trans- 
lation of this curious eastern drama, 
whereby persons ignorant of the Sanscrit 
may obtain an idea of the Homeric genius 
of Hindu literature. This edition is un- 
dertaken at the expense of the Society * 
the episode of the Ramat/ana, with the 
commentaries of the same professor, has 
been published. The lithogra})hic im- 
pression of the text of Mencius is com. 
plctcd : the translation which M. Stanislaus 
Julien has added thereto is, according to 
M. Abel Remusat, worthy of the highest 
commendation. The want of a Jagatai- 
Tartar, or oriental Turkish dictionary, 
has induced Messrs. Am^dee Jaubert and 
Klaproth to devote their attention to this 
important work. A folio edition of the 
Histori/ of the Tartars in Oriental -Turkish, 
by Abul-Gliazi Khan, was printed, under 
the all spices and at the expense of the late 
Count Uomanzow, at Cazan. The king'.s 
library has also acquired a valuable MS. 
of this very history of Abul-Ghazi, on 
which the learned Turkish professor has 
composed a memoir. A translation of 
these important historical documents may 
probably be, at some future period, ex- 
pected from him. By an order of the 
king, the Persian editions of Tabari, 
Ferdusi, &c. are to be published at the 
expense of government, as well as tlic 
principal Hindu and Cliincse chronicles: 
the editors and translators are chosen from 
amongst the members of this Society. 
After recapitulating the services which the 
periodical publication of the journal of 
the Society has rendereil to oriental litera- 
ture, the secretary paid a just tribute of 
praise to the labours of foreign scholars, 
and to the laudable efforts of the Bible 
Societies considered in a philological view. 
He concluded his discourse by pointings 
out the benefit which has been produced, 
and will be produced, by the spirit of as- 
sociation,— a power which is not new, but 
which has been newly adapted to the 
Asiatic Jnurn Vot. . . No. 1 J^9. 


always increasing wants of the human 
mind. 

In the absence of M. Champollion, jiin. 
M. Agoul) read a sketch of the historical 
results attending the discovery of the Egyp- 
tian phonetic alphabet. 

Baron Silvestre de Sacy then read a dis- 
sertation on the history of writing amongst 
the Arabs of the llcdjaz. It appe.ars 
from this memoir that the characters called 
of which the writing at present 
employed amongst the Musulman.s con- 
si.sts, were known anterior to Ebii-Mokla, 
to whom the invention ha.s hitherto been 
attributed. This celebrated vizir lived in 
the fourth century of the Hegira, and 
died in Stiti (A.D. 937)’. There exist two 
papyri written in the Ncsklii character, 
bearing the certain date of the year 13.J. 
These papyri, which contain pass|)urts 
given to two Egyptians, were sent to 
France, some years back, by M. Drovetti, 
the French consul general in Egypt. They 
furnished a subject for a memoir, read to 
tfie Academy of Inscriptions by M. de 
Sacy, &c., and inserted in the Journal dcs 
Savans for August 1825, in which tlie 
writer began to raise doubts on the epoch 
of the discovery of the Neskhi character. 
He then thought himself justified in w'ith- 
drawing the honour of this invention from 
Abu- Ali-Khn.]Mokla, or Ids father Abu- 
Ahdallali-Hassan, who died in 338.* M. 
de Sacy now finds his inductions fully 
confirmed by two fresh papyri, bearing 
the date of the first century of the Hegira, 
tliat is, the epoch of the invasion of Egypt 
by the Musiilrnans. Tlie.se documents ac- 
quire an additional degree of importance 
and authenticity from the fact that they 
make mention of personages known in 
history. It thus appears demonstrable, 
that the mode of w'riting adopted by all 
Mahometan nations at the present day was 
in full use during the seventh century of 
the Christian era, since it was employed 
in acts of the Egyptian government. 
Count Castiglioni and Mr. Fraehn had 
been before induced to conjecture this fact 
from the legends on several Arabic medals. 

A curious question remains to be solved : 
did the Neskhi characters precede or follow 
the Cv/ic, or were they simultaneously em- 
ployed ? 

The reading of a novel translated from 
the Chinese by M. Stanislaus Julien con- 
cluded the business of the day. This no- 
vel was found to be extremely tedious, 
and f^ome surprise has been expressed that' 
M. Julien should have bestowed his labour 
upon a subject so unworthy of it. 

* ACRICUI.- 

• Sec Asiat, Jaurn, vot. xx. p. ‘.yt2. 
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AGKICULTUIIAL AND HORTICULTURAL 
SOriETV OF CALCUTTA. 

A mcptiiig of t!jis Society took place, 
Jan. 1, at the house of their president, 
Air. Leyt ester, for tlie purpose of examin- 
in''' the vegeta!)ies exhibited by the native 
ganlencrs, who were candidates for the 
medals and premiums given by the So- 
ciety, for the best specimens of potatoes, 
peas, cabbages, and cauliflowers. 

Although nearly two hundred indivi- 
duals had applied for, and received seeds 
and plants from the Society in Septem- 
ber and October last, still very few candi- 
dates appeared, and a fair criterion was 
not obtained of the produce for the bazar. 

The Venerable the Archdeacon Corrie 
and W. Paxton, Ksq. were unanimously 
elected members of the Society. 

The secretary read to the meeting a let- 
ter which he had lately received from Go- 
vernmentj conveying its approbation of 
the objects of the Society, and expressing 
its readiness to afford tiic Society the use 
of a piece of ground, rent-free, for an 
experimental garden and farm, if such a 
spot should now be available, and not in- 
consistent with the general interests of 
Government ; upon which points the So- 
ciety was requested to communicate with 
the Board of Revenue and Collector of 
Calcutta.— Gov. Gaz, Jan. 4. 

This Society held a second meeting 
on the 24tli January, at the house of 
their president, W. Lcycestcr, Esq., for 
the purpose of awarding prizes to the na- 
tive gardeners for the best specimens of 
vegetable produce. On this occasion, con- 
siderable pains had been taken to make 
the meeting known, by nnnouncing it in 
the Bengal papers, and distributing Ben- 
gali hand-bills in the vicinity of those 
places where the Makes mostly reside. 
These measures were successful, and al- 
though the advanced period of the year 
was rather adverse to a numerous as- 
semblage, above fifty baskets of vegetables 
were submitted to the Society, containing 
samples of cauliflowers, cabbages, peas, 
potatoes, and other articles, that would 
have done credit to a vegetable market 
even in England. Some of the cabbages 
and cauliflowers were of very unusual di- 
mensions, particularly the former, one of 
whicl) measured two feet four inches out- 
ward diameter, and weighed ten seer, or 
twenty pounds. Several of the cauli- 
flowers weighed six and eight pounds. 
'The baskets furnished also creditable spe- 
cimens of endive, celery, beet, knole cole, 
red cabbage, and turnips, some of the 
latter weighing a seer and a half. 

Amongst the specimens produced we 
think it not . impossible that some may 
have found their way from bther than pro- 
fessional gardens ; but this could not have 
been very extensively the case, as the Ma- 


lees camo from various and widely setM- 
rated directions, from Kidderpore, by Alii, 
pore, and Intally U) Chitpore. The greater 
number were from the direction of Kid- 
derpore, where, it is understood, the gar- 
dens arc sometliing Inter than in Intally. 
The distribution of good seeds also, whicii 
was partly effected last year, and which 
will probably be practicable this year to 
a still greater extent, has, no doubt, con- 
tributed most materially to the improved 
produce of native gardenings.— [ffred., 
Jan. 25, 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The weekly lectures at this Society 
during the past month have been eminent- 
ly attractive. On Wednesday, the 30th 
ult., Air. Vigors, in an interesting and 
eloquent lecture, illustrated the afHiiities 
of the birds that live by suction on vege- 
table juices. This lecture was honoured 
by the presence of a number of ladies dis- 
tinguished for rank and elegance.— On 
tlie 13tli inst. Air. Brookes concluded his 
scientific discourses on comparative ana- 
tomy by demonstrating the thoracic and 
abdominal viscera of the ostrich. Various 
interesting and important facts were illus- 
trated in this lecture, which Alr.B. conclud- 
ed by expressing his readiness to continue 
bis observations, whenever an opportunity 
shall offer for promoting the success of 
the Society. Mr. Vigors delivered the 
final lecture for the present season on the 
20th inst. by continuing his remarks on 
the aflinities of birds. Among the com- 
pany assembled on the occasion wc may 
mention the Prince of Alusignano (Chas. 
Lucicn Bonaparte). Air. Vigors, after ad- 
dressing the meeting on the prospects of the 
Society, and the increased success attend- 
ing upon its plans, proceeded to point out 
the characteristic:* that distinguish the five 
orders of birds as described in a diagram 
exhibited for that purpose, viz. the perch- 
ing birds, that take their food on trees ; 
the gallinaceous birds, that feed upon tbp 
ground ; the wading birds, existing par- 
tially on land and partially on water ; the 
oceanic birds, those exclusively of the 
water; and the birds of prey, that support 
themselves alike on trees and in the air. 
Of these, the gallinaceous birds formed 
the subject selected on this occasion for 
particular illustration : and Mr. Vigors 
clearly and successfully traced the leading 
affinities and analogies that connect the 
groups of this order. A variety of inte- 
resting and beautiful specimens were also 
exhibited illustrative of the peculiar struc- 
ture and character of the galliitaceous 
birds. 

NEW DISCOVERIES. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 

Sir: ^Herewith I send an account of 

some 
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Bomc new discoveries, and if you can con* 
veniently insert it in the next number of 
tlie Asiatic Journal^ such persons as are 
interested in the navigation of the eastern 
seas will thereby have an early opportunity 
of knowing of the existence of these dan- 
gers. — I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Jas. Housburoh. 

Chart Office^ East-India House, 

June 1, 1827. 

Vegas Shoal,* situated to the northward 
of the Straits of Caspar, has been disco- 
vered in September 1826, by Capt. Jose 
Antonio de Vega, of the Spanish frigate 
Bellos, which ship struck and grounded on 
it, when outward-bound to Manilla, and 
by carrying out an anchor she was hove off 
the slioal. Its extent is little more than a 
ship*s length, with depths on it from 
twenty-two to eighteen feet water, and 
near to it soundings of nine, eleven, seven- 
teen, and twenty-two fathoms. 'J'his 
dangerous, and hitherto unknown shoal, 
C«i]Jt. de Vega made in lat. 1° liY S. Ion. 
106^ ."14' E. by chronometer, measured 
from Caspar Island, which he passed on 
the preceding day, and the shoal bears N. 
20° W. from that island, distant about 
twenty-seven leagues, being much in the 
way of ships coining from the northward 
in cloudy unfavourable weather, when run- 
ning for the straits of Caspar. 

The following islands and dangers in 
the Pacific Ocean have lately been seen 
and partly explored by Capt. llenneck, of 
the Lyra, southern whaler, belonging to 
Messrs. Enderby. 

I'eads Islands, situated to the eastward 
of New Ireland, extending nearly N.W, 
and S.E. about nine leagues, were seen 
February 16, 1826, and they consist of 
an irregular ciiaiti of low isles and sand- 
banks, environed by a reef, tlic iiortbern 
extremity of wbicb is in lat. 3° 9' S. Ion. 
154° 22' E. The souibcrn part of the 
chain is separated from that to the north- 
ward by a gap or apparent ]>assagc, and 
this southern part, called Goodman's 
Island, is in lat. .3° 27' S. Ion, 154° 45' E.; 
but to the southward of this southern ex- 
tremity of the chain (here is a detached 
sand-bank and reef in lat. 3° 3.3' S. Ion. 
154° 37' E. by chronometer. Tliesc islands 
abound with cocoa-nuts, and some of them 
are inhabited, as upon the beach of one of 
the islands about a hundred natives were 
observed waving green boughs. 

Circular Be^, explored Nov. 7, 182.5, 
situated in lat. 3° 18' S. Ion. 147° 40' E., 
is about three or four miles in diameter, 
haying deep water inside, with an opening 
about a quarter of a mile at the N.N.W, 
part, and the reef on the outside is steep to. 

Lyra's Shoal, discovered February 18, 
1826, appeared to be a narrow spit, ex- 

* Communicated by Capt. Blair, of the Com- 
pany’s ship IViW/om 


tending N.E. and S.W. from about lat. 1° 
48' S. to 1° 50' S., and in Ion. 153° 28' E. 
by chronometer, the middle part where 
the Lyra passed over, and coral rocks were 
seen under the ship, over which the depth 
was probably not more than four or live 
fathoms, but before tlie lead could be 
hove she got into deep water, clear of 
the shoal. 

Enderby' s Islands, two in number, si- 
tuated in lat. 7° 18' N. Ion. 149° 2' E., 
were approached close on February 27, 
1826, and the inhabitants came oil' in 
canoes witli coc{)a-nuts and some flying- 
fish. When these islands were nearly in 
a transit line bearing E.S.E., distant from 
the nearest about six miles, saw coral 
rocks under the bottom, and had several 
casts of seven, eight, ten, and twelve fa- 
thoms water upon this coral bank. 

Two islands, situated in lat. 6° 34' N. 
Ion. 142° 44' E. w'cre tlioiight by Captain 
iiciinerk to be a new discovery, but they 
are placed in Admiral Krusenstern’s 
Atlas of the South Pacific Ocean, under 
the name of Kama. 

Thompson s Island, discovcivd llecein- 
ber 13, 182.5, by llie smack Sprightly, 

Capt. Cco. Norris, with the Lively iu 
com|»any,* was found to be rather low, 
and it appeared of stnall extent, the sea 
breaking upon it with great violence. 
Three rocks, named the Cbimnies, lie 
four or five miles to the south-eastward of 
Thompson’s Island, and another small 
rock al>out three miles to the southward of 
the Chimnies. Captain Norris describes 
Thompson’s Island to be in lat. 53° 56' S. 
Ion. .5° Sty E., and bearing frt)m Bouvet’s 
Island N. N. E. distant about fifteen leagues; 
but lie states the latter island to be iu lat. 
54° 15' S. Ion. 5° E., which, if correct, 
u'ould make the distance considerably less 
between these islands — not above eight 
leagues. 

Bouvet's Islafid, as stated in vol. i. of 
Ibis work, was seen in 1808 by Capt. 
Lindsay, of the Swan, but there is rea- 
son to lielieve that no human being has 
ever been able to land upon this almost 
inaccessible island until December 16, 
182.5, w'hcMi a whale-boat from the Sprightly 
landed, and took formal pos.session of it 
in the name of King George the Fourth, 
and named it Liverpool Island ; but the 
name of its first discoverer, Bouvet, ought 
not to he transferred. 

Ilie Sprightly fell in with this island, 
December 10, and from this date till Ja- 
nuary 

• Both vessels belonging to Messrs. Enderby, 
who liberally afforded nie access to the log-lxxik. 
and to whom their country’s gratitude is due, for 
their enterprising spirit, in ordering the comman- 
ders of their vessels to searcli for new islands, in 
high southern latitudes, with a view to attain to 
a more perfect knowledge of that part of tlic ocean, 
as well as to discover new ^itiinfions for fishing. 



nuary24, 1826, this vessel, and the Lively, 
her consort, remained in its neighbour- 
hood, having n boat’s -crew on the island 
great part of tliis time, endeavouring to 
obtain tlic fur seal skins ; but very few 
were procured, the only place where they 
could land being at the S.W. end of the 
island, called Seal Point by Capt. Norris. 
Tliis island appeared to extend north and 
south about three or four leagues, the 
north end high and rugged, the south end 
low, the middle high, covered with snow, 
and may be seen twelve or fourteen leagues 
in clear weather. It was observed to be 
of volcanic origin, the surface like a cin- 
der, containing large veins of transparent 
black lava, some of them interlaid with 
white streaks. Except at the south-western 
end, tlie island presents a steep inaccessi- 
ble rocky coast, but soundings of thirty- 
five to twenty fathoms black sandy bot- 
tom were got on the soutli side of it, about 
a mile off' shore. 

A small rock lies off the S.E. end of 
the island, and a high pyramidal rock 
bears N.AV. by \V., about six miles from 
its N.W. end, which was at first mistaken 
for an iceberg, it being cased with ice. 
Many other rocks around the island were 
also observed to be cased with ice, and 
had been mistaken for icebergs. The N.W. 
of the island is the most dangerous part, 
it being fronted here hy many perpendi. 
cular rocks and small ice. 

Bearings of the island and its cstigaated 
distances at noon, on ten diti’erent days 
when the latitude was observed, are in- 
serted in the Sprightly * b log-book : these 
noon observations, the least and the great- 
est, giving fifteen miles difference in the 
latitude of the island, but the mean re- 
sult of the ten days* observations places 
the body of the island Bouvet in lat. 549 
Slj'S. ; and the mean of five days’ ob- 
servations for the chronometer this vessel 
had on board, will place it in Ion. 5^ 24' £., 
the extent of difference of the longitude 
given by chronometer for the island during 
these five days being sixty miles. The 
mean of Capt. Lindsay’s observations 
(stated in vol. i.) and those of Capt. Nor- 
ris, would place Bouvet’s Island in lat. 
54® 15^ S. Ion. .5® 37' E., which differs 
not much from the mean approximation 
given above. 

If Thompson’s Island bears N.N.E. fif- 
teen leagues from Bouvet’s Island, as 
stated by the navigator last named, then, 
by the approximated geographical situa- 
tion of Bouvet’s Island, the former would 
be in about lat. 53® 40' S. Jon. 5® 33^ E. 
But if it is only eight leagues from Bou- 
vet’s Island, in this case, Thompson’s 
Island would be situated in about lat. 
53® 58' S. Ion. 5® 28' E. , 

In December and January, the Sprightly 
and LMy experienced very stormy wea- 
ther in the neighbourhood of these islands. 


although the wind was moderate at times, 
with a glimpse of clear sky, yet the fogs 
and strong gales came on so suddenly as 
to prevent a l>oat from being sent frotn the 
vessels with safety, and Bouvet's Island 
was usually enveloped in fog clouds. 
Almost constant hard gales prevailed from 
the westward, with a high sea, and the 
current sitting to the eastivard, by which 
the vessels were often driven from the 
island ; and their danger was increased hy 
numerous icebergs and loose pieces of ice, 
with which they were almost daily em- 
barrassed . 

These vessels went afterward in a south- 
westerly direction, as far as lat. 60® S., 
without discovering any other land, and 
could not penetrate farther to the south 
on account of a solid field of ice. 


HINDOO DW'ARF. 

ITiroiigh the kindness of a friend we 
were this afternoon (Nov. 30) gratified 
with the sight of an extraordinary dwarf. 
His name is Dhunna Ram. He was born 
at Begoo Serai, district of Monghyr; is 
of the Baheliya caste, and forty -two years 
old. His stature, from the sole of Ihc 
foot to the crown of the head, is three feet 
one inch and a half high. He is well 
pro|>ortioned throughout, and is intelli- 
gent and pleasing in his manner, lliough 
so diminutive liimself, his mother and 
father were of full growth, and he has 
four brothers and sisters full grown. In- 
deed he was accompanied by one of his 
brothers, who is a tall able-bodied man. 
Dwarfs usually have some deformity about 
them ; but the little man in question is 
perfectly well formed, with the exception 
perhaps of the elbow* joint being higher 
situated than we generally meet with. 
The expression of his face is pleasing, 
lively, and somewhat quaint. His voice 
is clear and strong, but partakes some- 
what of a boyish shrillness, as if he had 
never attained the vox rauca, which is ob- 
servable at puberty. He has lost one of 
bis eyes by the small-pox. His appetite 
and health are good ; and he is light and 
active. We took several measurements of 
him as following : — Height from the sole 
of the foot to the crest of the hip ; one 
foot eight inches and a half ; length of the 
arm, from the acromion (point of the 
shoulder) to the tip of the middle finger, 
one foot three inches ; length of the fore- 
arm, nine inches and a half; breadth of 
the body, from acromion to acromion, 
seven inches and three-quarters ; circum- 
ference of the neck, eight inches and 
three-quarters; circumference of the ab- 
domen, one foot seven inches; ciireuni- 
ference of the head at the calvaria (totind 
the brows, &c.) one foot five inebeff itod a 
half; circumference of the bead'>miMiler 
the ears, one foot and a quarter of an inch ; 

length 
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Icngtli from the coronal suture (top of 
the head) to the chin, seven inches and a 
half; circumference of the top of the 
thigh, eleven inches ; of the thickest part 
of the arm, five inches and tlirce-quarters, 
and of the calf of tlic leg, seven inches. 
— [/ndid Gazette. 

EARLY INOCULATION IN INDIA. 

Translation of a paper in tlic language 
of Orissa, called ()diah, describing the 
manner in which the inhabitants of the 
villages of the Chicacolc district arc ino- 
culated by the Odiah Brahmins of the 
Kimdy and Teckaly countries (north of 
Vizagapatam and south of Ganjam). 

“ A certain quantity of cotton to be 
wetted with the matter of a favourable 
6ina1l-pox, and from i>()0 to 4CK) people 
assembled on Sunday and Thursday ; a 
cut to be given upon their arms with an 
instrument ; the above cotton, together 
with a quantity of rice, to be put in water. 
After the rice is properly wet and soften- 
ed thereby, about six or seven grains, well 
mixed with jagry, to be given to each 
l>crson, and the wound on his arm covered 
by a small quantity of the above cotton ; 
after whicli they are to be washed, cither 
in a tank, well, or river, and immediately 
afterwards turvani, or some water and 
rice, with butter-milk, to be given them 
for their food. After tliey arc thus washed 
four or five iliflerent times every day, for 
three days, they get fever thereby,* and 
the small-pox begins to appear ; they are 
then to eat passaloo, grain, rice, and 
butter-milk whenever they wish for it. 
After the small-pox becomes ripe and 
broken, they arc to live upon the follow- 
ing diet, viz, rice and curries of different 
grains, such as beerkoj/ and jmilacoy : 
about fourdays after whicli oil and turmeric 
mixed together are to be rubbed over their 
bodies, and they are to bo washed. MS, 
penh Ed. 

It is believed that this paper was trans- 
mitted to Madras by the then collector of 
Chicacole (Mr. Andrew Scott), long he- 
fore vaccination was introduced into India. 


CHINESE LEGISLATION. 

A great defect in Chinese legislation is 
the facility which it affords to compound 
for corporal punishment by money; for 
instance, a person condemned to receive 
from 60 to 100 blows, pays from four to 
seven ounces of silver, and from nine to 
fifteen chetwerts of wheat; one year’s 
hard, labour ancisixty blows may be bought 
off for about fourteen ounces of silvefi 
and about thirty chetwerts of corn. Very 
old persons, minors, and cripples, pay 

« It la not to be inferred that the fever comes on 
in three days. 


about the value of sixpence for ten blows. 
The wife of a person in office may be ex- 
cused from ten blows, for about ten pence, 
&c. Whoever kills a man by accident is 
exempt from punishment if be pays a 
pound of silver. People ninety years of 
age, or children under seven, do not un- 
dergo corporal punishment except in cases 
of treason and conspiracy. A condemned 
person may pay another to suffe/* punish- 
ment in his stead : this extends even to 
the penalty of death I— TimkowakVs Tra-‘ 
vels in China. 

DOUBLE CIRCULATION IN PLANTS. 

At a meeting of the PiiiJoinathic So- 
ciety of Paris, ‘Jfjtli jMay, M. de Blaiii- 
ville communicated some curious observa- 
tions which he had made at M. Amici’s, 
on the manner In which circulation was 
performed in theplantcalled charagne (the 
charn). This plant, when examined by the 
help of a microscope which magnified oh- 
jects 1,500 times, presented the phenome- 
non, hitherto unobserved, of a movement of 
two fluids, one ascending the other de- 
scending, circulating in the same tube, 
without being separated by any partition 
which could isolate them. The reality of 
this singular phenomenon was placed be- 
yond doubt by the very evident passage 
of certain particles of one of the currents 
which, drawn by that which moved in an 
opp^ite direction, were from time to time 
carried along by it. The tube in which 
this double circulation takes place is of a 
very sensible diameter. 

ORIGINAL COWLE FOR BUILDING 
CHINDATREPETTAir. 

Fort St. George, November 1, 1734. 

A cowlc granted by the Honourable 
George Morton Pitt, Esq., President and 
Governor of Fort St. George, and Coun- 
cil, for the erecting and building a town 
to be called Cbindatrepettali. 

The President and Council shall ap- 
point proper persons to mark out the 
streets and the extent of the said town, 
whose consent shall be necessary before 
any liousc is built, and who shall allot a 
proper portion of ground for every inha- 
bitant. 

The first builders shall be deemed pro- 
prietors, with right of inheritance ; but if 
any bouse shall come to ruin and fall 
down, if the proprietors will not rebuild it 
within six months after notice given tliem 
for that purpose, the ground shall be as- 
signed to such other person as will build 
thereon.* 

None shall inhabit tlie said town but 

weavers 

* This article* seems to have been adopted for 
the practice in use In settling lands for cultivation. 
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weavers, spinners, and such others as are 
useful in the weaving trade, except pain- 
ters, washers, dyers, .ind boutique (shop) 
merchants, and except nlso Bramines, 
dancing women, and sucli as usually 
attend the service of the pagodas ; but 
the president and council may at any time 
thereafter, if they see cause, restrain the 
number of painters, washers, dyers, and 
boiUiqne merchants. 

There shall be no distinction of streets, 
but evei y caste may build in of the 
streets. 

The heads of the several castes shall be 
chosen and have power according to sal- 
labad (custom) ; but the right of the 
Company shall be preserved entire not- 
withstanding. 

Such disputes as shall arise among the 
inhabitants, touching any matter of debt 
or account, shall be decided by the head 
of the castes, or by other arbitrators chosen 
by the parties between whom such dis- 
putes shall happen ; and in like manner 
shall be decided all claims and demands 
which may be made upon the inhabitants 
by those of Madras, or any other town or 
village; but if the inhabitants of Ciiinda- 
trepettab shall have any claims or demands 
upon those of Madras or any other place, 
such claims and demands must be sued for 
in the Knglish court,* or otherwise ac- 
cording to the rights and customs of such 
place, except the parties can mutually 
agree to submit their differences- 40 arbi- 
tration. 

The said inhabitants of Chindatrepettah 
shall not be assessed for any quit -rent, 
nor be subject to the impost-f' upon betel 
and tobacco, and all manner of provision 
and wood or other fuel for firing may be 
brought into the said town free; and ge- 
nerally, neither the above nor any other 
duties shall be levied on the said iiihabi- 
iants without the consent and aj)probatiou 
of the Court of Directors of the Hon. 
£ast-lndia Company first had and ob- 
tained, except as hereafter excepted. 

The goods manufactured by the inhabi* 
tants of the said town shall pay the like 
duties at the choultry as arc paid on the 
same species coming from any place in 
the country, except such goods as are 
bought and provided for by the Company, 
which shall not be subject to any other 
duties than are usually paid by the Com- 
pany's merchants. 

Nothing in this cowle shall prejudice 

• The Mayor’s Court was the only court of 
Justice at Madras at this time : natives were not 
amoiable to it except by consent. 

i This exemption is no longer ccmtinttcd to the 
inhabitipits. of this town. 
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the rights of Jangamiah Naick, hereditu- 
ry poligar of Treplicanc, Olambore, 
Kruinhoor or Kgmore, &c. He shall 
have watch and ward of the said Chinda- 
trepettah,* as in other places, according to 
sallabad ; and he shall make good all 
thefts and robberies committed Uiereon 
and the inhabitants thereof shall pay him 
every four months, for the brick houses, 
three fanams; for those of a middle size, 
two fanams; and for the smallest, one 
fanam. 

Notliing else in this cowle shall preju- 
dice the Company's right to a choultry, 
and eighteen houses already built where 
Chindatrepettah is designed to be erected, 
and now inhabited by Braminies, or to 
any other houses or buildings that have 
been erected there before the date of these 
presents. 

The President and Council shall use 
their instances with the Hon. the English 
Company, that the privileges and iimmi- 
nities hereby granted may be perpetual, 
that the said Chindatrepettah may continue 
as long as the sun and moon endure. 

(Signed) G. M. Pitt, Richard Benyon, 
Randall Fawke, Roack or Rock, Aug. 
Burton, Nic. Morse, W. Monson. 

(Signed) George Torriaiio, Reg. 

MANNERS OF THE BLACKS OF AUSTRALIA. 

Infanticide is too common amongst the 
black women ; they will not be troubled 
with the rearing of children, and mostly 
take them up by the heels and knock out 
their brains against a stone. Wc were 
amused after dinner by the throwing of the 
bomaring or crooked stick. There seems 
a sort of magic in it, by the certainty of 
their making it come back to where they 
stand, however forcibly they may throw it 
from them. But what surprised us mo.st 
W'as a black fellow going up a tall tree to 
the height of sixty feet by means of his 
feet and hands and a tomahawk. The 
tree must have been twelve feet girth, and 
therefore the performance resembled more 
the going up a dead wall than any notions 
which we are accustomed to of climbing 
trees. I never saw" any thing so clever. 
Nothing but hunger could have taught it. 
It was done by one of the Bush blacks, 
who are much cleverer, honestcr, and 
thinner than the Coast blacks, who live on 
fish. Catching the kangaroo, grubs, snakes, 
guanas, w'ild-honcy, fern roots, and bunion, 
seem the employment of the first ; while 
oysters and snappers are the tilings need- 
ful for the \zsX,-^[Auslratian. 

* The waU^ and ward were hot therefore In tbo. 
head inhabitants, or potalls. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

Ju7ie 16, 18^7. — A general meeting of the Society was held this day, at 
2 o’clock p.M . ; Sir Alexander Johnston, V.P., in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

A considerable number of donations were presented, as follows : 

From J. Frost, Esq., his account of llie science of Botany; W. jVIarsden, Esq., the 
catalogue of his library; Gen. Hardwicke, Ward’s Account of the Hindus, and Hayter 
on the Herculaneum MSS. ; Col. Tod, Gazzera’s Deserhione dei MonnumcnH iighi, 
&c.; Conte Balbo ; TAbbate Amedce Peyron, and M. Theologuc ; Dr. Morrison, an 
original Chinese Map; M. Klaproth, his second letter on Hieroglyphics; Mr. Upham, 
Baniescs'f Sir A. Johnston, a Pali MS. ; J. Hodgson, Esq., a collection of statistical 
MSS. and several printed hooks; Major Gen. Sir J. Malcolm, G.C.Jk, a collection 
of Persian MSS., comprizing 41 works; Sir Robert Colquhoun, a small collection of 
natural history from Kurnadii, a Nepaulese sword and knife, &c. 

Thanks were returned to the several donors. 

James Edward Alexander, Esq.; William Jerdan, Esq.; and Capt. Frede- 
rick Marryat, R.N., C.B., were elected resident members of the Society. 

Dr. Julius Mohl was elected a foreign ineiriber. 

J. S. Crompton, Esq. and John Matson, Esq. were admitted members. 

The reading of Dr. Ainslie’s paper “ on small-pox ” was concluded, and 
thanks were returned to him for its coinmunication. 

A paper was then read, giving an account of the agricultural and revenue 
ecoiK>my of the village of Pudu voyel, in the Carnatic, by J. Hodgson, Esq. 

Mr. Hodgson, in the introductory part of this paper, states that his object 
in communicating these notices is to exhibit ^he kiternal revenue economy of a 
village in the Carnatic, which has never been under the immediate superinten- 
dence of the Company’s European revenue officers, hut since the year 1784 has 
been exclusively possessed by a native servant of the late Sir Eyre Coote, to 
whom it was then granted, at Sir Eyre’s request. These accounts were taken 
in the village in the year 1817 J they may therefore be considered to exhibit a 
fair s|)ecimcn of ancient usages in that part of India, and will accurately shew 
the proportion of produce of the soil usually taken by the sovereign as land 
revenue, and the respective rights of the parties paying revenue, and of the 
person entitled by grant from the sovereign to collect it. 

This paper contains not much that is new upon the rights of the peasantry 
in the south-eastern part of the peninsula of India : hut a great deal of inte- 
resting information on the .subject of landed tenures in Southern India is con- 
tained in the papers presented at this meeting by Mr. H. to the Society, and in 
Sir T. Strange’s notes u|)oii a case tried at Madras in 1808. 

The village in question is situated about thirty miles N.W. of Madras, in the 
Company’s jaglieer. The terms of the grant to Sir Eyre Coote’s servant are 
enumerated ; they state that the grantee is to pay a reserved sum, out of the 
revenue he was entitled to collect, amounting to 300 pagodas, or about .£'1^0; 
and the difference between this sura and the amount of revenue which he 
might collect, he retains for his own benefit. The terms of the grant, how- 
ever, do not specify cither the gross amount of revenue which the grantee was 
to receive, or the rate at which he was to collect it ; both these particulars 
being left to be settled by custom, or, in case of dispute, by such authorities 
as the sovereign had appointed for the purpose. 


There 
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There ore two kinds of land in this village, one termed “ wet land,” as being 
capable of irrigation by means of the water collected in the village tank ; and 
the other, “ dry grain land,” being rendered productive by rain. The land is 
divided as follows : 

CAnies.* 


Wetland 211 

Dry grain land 157 


Total arable land ... 368 

The total land in the village register amounts to 548 canics ; there being 38 
canies of land alienated by custom or by grant, and 142 canics of entirely unpro- 
ductive land, the particulars of all which arc detailed. The village oceupants, 
however, retain possession of, and cultivate, the whole of the alienated land ; 
the grantees of this land receiving no more than the sovereign’s share of the 
produce : indeed, in order to keep on good terms with the cultivators, the 
grantees generally take less than the sovereign would take, that is, less than 
one-half the produce. It is thus evidently advantageous to cultivate what is 
termed “ alienated land.” 

There is a fluctuation in the amount of revenue, according to the season, 
but no alteration in the rates of division between the cultivator and sovereign. 
If the amount of the produce of the land in this village be assumed as 100, it 
will be divided in the following proportion : 

Previously to the setting out of the produce the various village 


servants, &c. receive in fees 10 

The cultivators retain 38| 

The grantee receives as revenue 51^ 


100 

The grantee pays all charges of collection, and of keeping the Uink in re- 
pair; and when the cultivators are impoverished by bad seasons, loss of cattle, 
&c., he is obliged by custom to assist them by advances of money, to be re- 
paid out of the ne^t crop. 

Although the cultivators relinquish so large a proportion of produce as 
revenue to the sovereign, yet they possess advantages which, though not capa- 
ble of being accurately estimated, are of considerable value to them. These 
advantages arc, to a certain extent, specified in this paper. 

The land privileges of the original settlers are held in four principal shares, 
each of these being subdivided into sixteen parts, making in all sixty-four 
shares ; knd by the custom of the village, a principal share cannot be sold, 
because it contains the property of many, but it may be subdivided under cer- 
tain limitations. 

The land here is cultivated by ploughs drawn by oxen, one pair to each 
plough ; partis ploughed in a dry state, and part worked into a puddle of mud. 
Part is sown broad- cast, and part transplanted with rice plants previously 
raised in beds, and planted in the prepared slush by the women of the families 
of the labourers and slaves. One plough is considered sufficient to cultivate 
from four to five canies of landf during one season. The price of ploughing 
cattle varies of course : a pair of strong bullocks, for heavy wet-land work, 
cost about j£5. 12#. Buffaloes would be much cheaper, but they are only used 
by the poorest cultivators, as they do not work well in the heat of the sun. 

In 

♦,A cam Is 57,600 square feet 
t Three acres are eqiuil to two cOnies. . 
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In an account given to Mr. H., tlie average annual expense of ten ploughs and 
their drivers is calculated at £4. 3s. per plough. The common plough is of so 
slight a construction, that one man can easily carry two or three on his shoul- 
ders to the Helds. 

When field labour is paid in money, which is not often the case, the rate is 
about eight, or at the most, ten shillings a month for an able-bodied man. 

The manner of allotting the various portions of land in this village is pecu- 
liar to villages where wet or rice cultivation prevails. The names of the diffe- 
rent lots and shareholders are written on pieces of palm-leaf, and the names of 
each division of land to be lotted arc placed in a row. A child, selected for 
the purpose, draws a leaf with the name of a principal shareholder, and 
))laces it under a number ; this shareholder, with his under-shareholders, thus 
becomes entitled to cultivate the share of land lotted under that number. 
When the principal shares arc disposed of, the holders of these shares pro- 
ceed in like manner to divide them amongst the under-cultivators, till all the 
sixty-four shares are disposed of. 

There are three kinds of labourers in this village, viz. 1, slaves of two diffe- 
rent castes; 2, bondsmen, who may redeem themselves; and 3, hired la- 
bourers. There is not much difference in the treatment of these labourers, 
except that the free-men receive a larger portion of their wages in money, and 
find themselves in clothes. Mr. II. observes that, so far as his observation 
extends, the cultivators in India arc kind and considerate masters. 

Having thus exhibited the interests of the village cultivators, Mr. H. refers 
to the interests of the grantee ; and in an appendix to the paper, exhibits a 
statement of the extent of cultivation, gross produce, government share, re- 
served rent, and net profits of this village, for a period of thirty years. 

This statement shews the great ffiictiiation in the net amount of profit re- 
ceived by the grantee. The largest amount exhibited is in the 21st year of 
possession by the grantee, being 654 star pagodas. The next year but one 
exhibits u very different result; being a loss of 140 star pagodas, owing to an 
almost entire failure of cultivation, from the effects of drought. As the culti- 
vators pay the revenue in kind, and in proportion to the net produce, their real 
h)ss was only that of labour and seed. 

Mr. Hodgson enters into further details, and in conclusion expresses his 
willingness? to give every information in his power to any person who may 
feel an interest in the subject of his paper. 

The thanks of the meeting were voted to Mr. Hodgson, 

This being the last general meeting for the season, it was announced that the 
Society would meet again on Saturday the 3il of November, at the usual hour. 

It was further announced that the Rev. Mr. Wolff* would deliver a lecture to 
the members of the Society, on matters of interest connected with those 
eastern countries which he has visited, on Saturday the 23d. 
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PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 


[J ULY. 


Slaves at the Cape op Good Hopi?. 

(^Printed by Order the House of Commons, \st March 1827.) 

l^unibcr of Manumissions effected by purchase, bequest, or otherwise, between 1st 
January 1821 and 31st December 1825, viz. — Males 100; females 127; total, 227. 

Statement if the Expenses attending Manumission,^!. The memorial to government, 
which is usually written on a stamp of four shillings and nine-pence. — The permission 
of Government wjis formerly granted on a stamp of one rix dollar (Is. Gd.) ; but for 
some time past no stamp has been used for this permission. 

2. — The payment of fifty rix dollars to the funds of the reformed church, in addition 
to which two persons must bind themselves that the slave so manumitted shall not be^ 
come burthensome to the church within the period of twenty years ; if the slave, how- 
ever, has been baptized, the payment is not made to the church funds, nor is security 
demanded ; and latterly also, in the case of heathens, the Governor has been pleased to 
dispense with the payment to the Church, upon security being given that the eman- 
cipated slave shall nut become a burthen to the church funds during his or her life-time. 

Number if Marriages legally solemnized between slaves during the same period, 
via:.— 14. 

Number tf Slaves taken and sold in execution for debt, by the Sequestrator's depart- 
ment, between 1st January 1821 and 3 1st July 1826, vh. Males, 528 ; females, 344 ; 
total, 872.— iVo/c. Husband and wife, mother and child, appear from the return to 
have been sold to tlie same purchaser, except in seven instances, where the child and 
the mother were sold in separate lots. 


Return of the Free Black and Slave Population from 1st January 1821 to ult. 

December 1824.* 



IfREE blacks, j HOTTENTOTS, j 

NEGRO 1 

SLAVES. 

ai'i*ue:nticf.s, • 

j TOTAL. 


Years. 

1 

1 1 i 

Female. 


Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

i 

Female. 

ncneral 

Total. 

1821 

893 

1 

972 14,395 

1 

14,628 

1,045 

526, 15), 327 

1 

13,075 

1 

35,666 

29,201 

64,867 

1822 

913 

983 14,487 

i 

14,314 

1,029 

532; 19,222 

1 

13,310 35,651 

29,139 

64,790 

1823 

891 

1,098 15,336 

15,213 

1,118 

1 

652 19,786 

1 

13,412 37,131 

30,375 

67,506 

1824 1 

1,41 1 

1,481 15,487 

15,662 

912 

534 18,418 

13,326j3G,228 

31,003 

! 67,231 


Return of the Number of Births and Deaths that have taken place among the Free 
Black and Slave Population, from 1st December 1821 to ult. December 1824. 




FREE BLACKS. 



SLAVES. 


i 

1 T'.ifal. 

Yeans. 

Birlhs. 

1 

Deaths. 

! 

Birlhs. 

De.iths. 1 

1 

i 


1 

Female. 

c 

73 

S 

Female. 



ci 

1 

Female. 


Female. 

1 

Births. 

Deaths. 

1821 

427 

401 

181 

107 

388 

406 

335 

134 

1,621 

757 

1822 

516 

456 

265 

165 

369 

.361 

445 

144 

1,702 

1,019 

1823 

327 

328 

173 

147 

573 

580 

436 

237 

1,808 

993 

1824 

546 

463 

433 

• 

341 

482 

544 

397 

288 

2,035 

1,459 


V The return for preceding yean may he seen in Asiat. Jvurm Vol. XXll. p. U4. 
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Mauritius Sugar. 

(PrirUed by Order of the Home <f CommanSy May I, 1827.) 

SieUement (f Colonial Sugars' exported during tlic years 1812-25 ; as extracted from 
the Books ana Documents of the Custom-IIoiise of Port Louis ; but tlie Records for 
1811 not being forthcoming, and those for 1812-18-14, being incomplete, the quan- 
tities stated ns exported during those years may possibly not be strictly accurate. 



Lbs, 


/As-. 

1812 


1819 


181.3 

549,465 

1820 

15,524,755 

1814 


1821 

20i410|05.3 

1815 


1822 

2.3,403,644 

1816 


1823 


1817 


1824 


1818 


1825 



(Signed) P. Saltkii, Acting Collector of Customs. 

Custom^Housey Port Lauisy 13th Dec, 1826. 

{Ordered to be printed ISth May 1827.) 

An Account of the quantity of Sugar imported into Great Britain and Ireland, from 
the Mauritius in 1825 and 1826. 

Year 1825 03,723 Cwts. 

1826 186,245 

JVbtc.— No account can be rendered of the imports of IVIauritius Sugar prior to the 
year 1825, in which year the Act was passed, placing the article on the same footing, 
with regard to duty, as the Sugar of the British plantations. Previously to that period, 
it was chargeable with the same duty as Sugar of the produce of the Kast- Indies, and 
botli'wcre indiscriminately entered at the Custom-House under one denomination. 


Cotton exported from the Seychelles. 

Statement of Cotton received from Seychelles during the years 18l2-2.‘>, as extracted 
from the Books of the Custom-House of Port Louis ; but the Records for 1811 not 


being forthcoming. 

and those for 1812- 

13-14 being incomplete, the quantities stated 

as recciveii during those years may possibly not be strictly accurate. 
Bales. 

Bales. 

1812 


1819 

... 1,115 

1813 

r 325 

1820 

... 968 

1814 

842 

1821 

... 1,056 

1815 


1822 

... 1,418A 

1816 


1823 

... 1,188 

1817 

1824 

... 903.^ 

1818 


1825 

... 784 


(Signed) 

P. Salter, Acting Collector of Customs. 


Custom-House, Port Louis, I3th Dec, 


Silk. 

{Ordered to be printed 2d May 1827.) 

An Account of the quantity of Raw and Waste Silk imported into this country, in the 
years ending 5th January 1826 and 1827. 

East- Indies. 


France. 

Italy. 

Turkey. 

and China. 

From all parts. 

Year 1825.. .lbs. 885,334.... 

..724,464 

,..341,107 

.....1,029,346... 


1826.. .lbs. 266,662.... 

..153,427.....'.. 

...240,840 

.....1,803,039... 



An Account of the quantity of Tlirown Silk imported into this country during the 

same period. 


Year 1825... lbs. 168,241. 
1826.. .lbs. 164,152. 


.600,366. 
. 9,825. 


769,603 

174,667 
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MANUFACTtTRED SILKS. 

An Account of the quantity of Silks, manufactured and other than manufactured, 
exported from this country in the years ending 5th Jan. 1825, 182(), and 1827. 

Manufactures of Silk only, and mixed 
Other than Manufactured. with other Materials, 

lbs. £• 

Year 1824 .0,700 \ 159, G47 

1825 158,605 150,815 

1826 279,512 106,648 


An Account of the Number of Pieces of Bandannocs imported into this ‘country from 
the East-Indies and China, and exported to foreign parts, from 5th January 1814 to 
5th January 1827. 




Imported. 

Exported 
from Great 
Britain to 
Foreign Parts. 

— 


1 

On Account of . 
thcEast.|n<Ha! 

Company. | 

Total. 



Pieces. 

Pieces. 

Pieces. 

Pieces. 

Year ended 5th January 1815 ... 

38,084 

3.3,448 

71, .532 

61, .564 

— 

1816 ... 

14,316 

91,846 

106,162 

91, .539 

... 

1817 ... 

32,575 

83,326 

11.5,901 

11.5,691 

— 

1818 ... 

29,382 

56,614 

8.5,996 

90,3.59 


1819 ... 

32,740 

45,463 

78,20.3 

1 10,891 

— 

1820 ... 

22,217 

20,151 

42,.368 

72,150 

— 

1821 ... 

35,665 

.32,846 

68,511 

76,96.3 


1822 ... 

48,431 

.39,375 

87,806 

73,122 

— 

182.8 ... 

40,775 

65,759 

106,534 

94,663 

— 

1824 ... 

35,489 

109,524 

145,013 

127,430 

— 

1825 ... 

45,419 

75,867 

121,286 

122,807 

— 

1826 ... 

62,252 

84,277 

146,529 

69, .36.3 


1827 ... 

39,996 

186,715 

226,711 

44,521 


An Account of the Number of Pieces of Bandannoes in the East-Jndia Company’s 
Warehouse on 5th January 1827, 



East-India 

Company’s. 

Private Traders. 

i 

Total. 

Quantity sold 

Pieces. 

31 ,449 

Pieces. 

87,468 

Pieces. 

118,917 

45,870 

Do. unsold 

25,983 

1 9^,887 

Total ...... 

57,432 

107,35.5 

164,787 
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EAST-INDIA COLLEGE AT HAILEYBURY. 
Ge^rral Examination, May 1827. 


On Thursday, the 31st May, a Deputa- 
tion of the Court of Directors proceeded 
to the East- India College at Hailey bury, 
for the purpose of receiving the Report 
of the College Council of the result of 
the General Examination of the Students. 

The Dejiutation, upon their arrival at 
the College, proceeded to the Princi pal’s 
Lodge, where they were received by him 
and tlie Professors, and the Oriental Visi- 
tor. 

Soon afterwards they proceeded to the 
Hall, accompanied by the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, the Earl of Hardwicke, and seve- 
ral other distinguished visitors, wlierc, the 
students being previously assembled, Uie 
followingprocecdings took x^lace : — 

A list of the Students who had gained 
prizes and other honourable distinctions 
was read. 

Mr. John Thornton read an English 
essay, on “ The inunediaie and more re- 
mote effects arising from the contpiests of the 
Moguls*" 

The Students read and translated in the 
several Oriental languages. 

Prizes were then delivered by the Chair- 
man according to the following report : 

Beport of Students udio have obtained Medtdsy 
Prizes, and other honourable IJislinclions, 
at the Public Examination, May 1827. 

Medals, Prizes, and other honourable 
Distinctions to Students of the Fourth 
and Third Terms leaving College. 

Eylcs Valentine Irwdn, medal in politi- 
cal economy, prize in Bengali, and with 
great credit in other departments. 

George Todd, medal in law, and highly 
distinguished in other departments. 

Samuel Sneade Brown, medal in Per- 
sian, prize in Hindustani, jirizc in Arabic, 
and with great credit in other departments. 

James Grant Lumsden, medal in clas- 
sics, prize in law. 

Robert Renny, medal in mathematics. 

Prizes, Third Term. 

James Carnegie, prize in mathematics, 
prize in political economy, and with great 
credit in other departments. 

Neil Benjamin Edmonstonc, prize in 
Persian, prize in Hindustani. 

John Muir, prize in classics, and highly 
distinguished in other departments. 

. Edmund Smith, prize in Bengali, and 
highly distinguish^ in other departments. 

John Thornton, prize for best English 
essay, and highly distinguished in other 
departments. 

James Burnett Fraser, first prize in 


Sanscrit, and with great credit in other 
departments. 

Strachan Irving Popham, second prize in 
Sanscrit, and with great credit in other 
departments ; also prize in drawing. 

Second Term. 

Charles Clerk, prize in mathematics, 
prize in law, prize in Persian, prize in 
Hindustani. 

Win. Francis Tliompson, prize in clas- 
sics, prize in Bengali, and highly distin- 
guished in other departments. 

George Sparks, prize in Sanscrit, prize 
in Arabic, and highly distinguished in other 
departments. 

John Sutherland Law, prize in history, 
and highly distinguished in other depart- 
ments. 

First Term. 

John Peter Grant, prize in mathematics, 
prize in English composition, and highly 
distinguished in other departments. 

William Hunter, prize in Persian, and 
highly distinguished in other departments. 

Mosley Smith, prize in Bengali, and 
highly distinguished in other departments. 

Thomas I.ouis, prize in Hindustani, and 
highly distinguished in other departments ; 
also prize in Persian writing. 

Robert Deane l^arker, prize in Sans- 
crit. 

John M. O. Robertson, prize in classics. 

The following Students, although they 
did not obtain prizes, were highly distin- 
guished in the examination : — 


4th Term. 

Cornish, 

Lean, 

Tirains. 

3d Term. 

Colvin, 

Donnelly, 

Gordon, 

Ewart, 

Wilmot. 

2d Term. 

Tyler, 

McLeod, 

Hallett, 

Unwin, 

Chambers, 

Bishop. 

And the following passed witli 
credit: 

4th Term. 

Harvey. 

3d Term. 

Chas. Davidson. 

2d Term.* 

Dick, 

Robt. Davidson, 
Onslow, 


■» Skipwith, 
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78 College Examination,' 

Skipwitliy 
Cuniine, 

Farrant, 

1st Term. Liddell, 

Newbery, 

Courtney, 

Kinloch, 

White, 

La Touche. 

Mr. Woodcock, prize in Devanagari 
writing. 

Mr. Goad, prize in drawing. 

The rank of Students leaving College, 
as determined by the College Council, 
was then read, being as follows : 


4th Term. 

Bengal. 

1st Class. 

Irwin, 

Sd Term. 

Cornish. 

E. Smitli, 


Carnegie, 

2d Term, 

Brown. 

1st Term. 

Grant. 

4th Term. 

2d Class. 

Todd, 

3d Term. 

Lean, 

Harvey. 

Donnelly, 

2d Term. 

Benny, 

Chas. Davidson^ 
Adams. 

Tyler. 

4th Term. 

sd Class. 

Tim ins, 

3d Term. 

Harper. 

Luke, 

2d Term. 

W. Law. 
Drummond. 

Madras. 

(No 1st Class.) 

2d Term. 

2d Class. 
Bishop, 


llobt. Davidson< 


4tli Term. 

3d Class. 

Forbes. 

2d Term. 

liickards. 

3d Term. 

Bomuay. 

1st Class. 

Lumsden. 

2d Term. 

Clerk. 

3d Term. 

2d Class. 
Tracey. 

2d Term. 

Chambers. 


It was then announced that the certili. 
cates of the College Council were granted 
with reference not only to industry and 
proficiency, but also tr) confluct ; and that 
this latter consideration had always a de- 
cided effect in determining the order of rank. 

It was also announced, that such rank 
would take effect only in the event 
of the Students proceeding to India within 
three mo7}ths after they are so ranked ; and 
“ should any Student delay so to pro- 
ceed, lie shall only take rank among the 
Students classed at the last examination 
previous to his departure for India, whether 
that examination should bo held by the 
College Council or the London Board 
of Kzaininers, and shall be placed at the 
end of that class in which rank was ori- 
ginally assigned to him.** 

Notice was then given that the next 
Term would commence on Friday the 27lh 
July, and that the Students were re- 
quired to return to the College within the 
first four days of it (allowing the inter- 
vening Sunday), unless a statutable rea- 
son, satisfactory to the College Council, 
could be assigned for the delay; otherwise, 
the Term w^ould be forfeited. 

The Chairman (the Hon. II. Lind, 
say) then addressed the Students, expres- 
sing his gratification at the favourable re- 
sult of the Examination, as well as at 
the excellent conduct of the general body 
of the Students; and the business of the 
day concluded. 

Wednesday the 18/A, and Wednesday the 
25lh Jidi/f are the days appointed for rc- 
ceiving Petitions at the India House, for 
cntididatcs for admission into the College, 
for the Term which will commence on Fri- 
dayf the 2*lth if July, 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Calcutta. 

COURT-MAnTIAli. 

LIEUT. WARWICK. 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta, Jan. 24, 1827. 
— At an European General Court-Mar- 
tial assembled at Agra on the 28tli Nov. 
1826, anci on subsequent days, of which 
Lieut. Col. Com. II. Patton, C.B., is 
president, Lieut. Francis Warwick, of the 
.'Tth regt. N.I., was arraigned on the under- 
mentioned charges, vh. 

Charge. 1st. For neglect of duty, in 
not attending to inarch oft' the regimental 
guards on Monday morning tlie2Sth Aug. 
1826, when regimental ofliccr of the day, 
after having been warned, in regiincntid 
orders of the 28d Aug. 1826, that the next 
neglect of duty would he seriously taken 
notice of. 

2d. For conduct unbecoming the cha- 
racter of an odicer and a gentleman, in 
falsely asserting that he was not nominated 
as odicer of the day, although he had, tw’o 
or three hours prior to making that asser- 
tion, sent his servant to direct the serjeant- 
major to march off the guards for him as 
odicer of the day, 

8d. For conduct highly unbecoming the 
character of an odicer and a gentleman, 
in sending a false riqiort to the command- 
ing odicer on Tuesday morning tlie 29th 
August, purporting that he, Lieut. War- 
wick, had maiclied od’ the guards at the 
usual hour on the morning of the 28th 
August. 

Upon whicii cliarges the Court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding. 'I'he court having maturely 
weighed and considered the evidence and 
matter before them, do find the prisoner, 
Lieut. F. Warwick, of the .5th Bengal 
N.I., On the 1st charge, guilty; 

On the second charge, guilty ; 
and on the 3d charge, guilty of sending 
in a false report as stated in the charge; 
but the court acquit the prisoner of con- 
duct highly unbecoming the character of 
an odicer and a gentleman, on this charge. 

Sentence. The Court adjudge the pri- 
soner, Lieut. F. Warwick, of the 5tli Ben- 
gal N.I., to be discharged from the ser- 
vice. 

Approved. 

(Signed) Combeumeke, 

Comniander-in-chief. 

lleniarks by the Right lion, the Com- 
mander-in-chief. 

In consequence of certain circumstances 
connected with the case of Mr. Warwick, 
the Commi'indcr-in-chicf remits the punish- 


ment awarded, and will recommend to 
Governincnl that he should be placed on 
the Pension List. 

By order of his Exc. the Commander- 
in-chief. 

W. L. Watson, Adj. Gen. of Army. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

J udiHiil iiejHirtment. 

Jftn, I‘». Mr. W. N. Garrett, judge and magis- 
trate of Jlackergiinge. 

Mr. F. (,'athcart. rppistcr of Raieshahy, and 
joint nuiKistrate stationed at Hogoorafi. 

Mr. .Fas. Shaw, inagi.strate of llurdwan. 

Mr. F. Gouldsbury, reaistcr of Dinagepore, ami 
joint inafristrate ittationcd at Maldah. 

• Mr. D. B. Morricson, register of rity of Dacca. 

Mr. .T. .F. Harvey, 1st register of Burdw.'iii. 

Mr. II. Stain forth, 2d register of city of Benares. 

Mr. F. J. Beeher, register of Bungpore. 

2.*i. Mr. c:. Stockwell, judge and magistrate of 
city of Benares. 

Mr. W. U. Kcnnaw.ay, register of ZiUah Court 
at Etawah. 

Tcrritorinl D ftartment, 

.Tan. A. Mr. II. Ricketts, joint magistrate and 
dejjuty collector of Balasore. 

Mr. C. K. Trevelyan, .assistant to commissiouer 
at Dehlee. 

11. Mr. C. Bury, assistant to magistrate and col- 
lector of Dacca. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort Willinni, Jan.^U 11127.— N.T. Eiis. .1, 

L. T.'iylor to Ik? lieut., v. Nash <lec. ; Lieut. H. 
(iordtm to he rapt, of a com])., and Ens. S. (J. 
Johnston to be lieut. in sue. to Colcbrook trausf. 
to inv, cstah, 

I.ieiit. (\ Syinrs, IDth N.T., pennittcil, at his 
own rc<pirsl, to resign service of Hon. Company. 

Jan. 12. — Maj. J. Drysilell, .'iiJth N.I., to coin- 
m.aiid Calcutta Native 'Militia during absence of 

M. nj. t ’<istley. 

C’apt. H. Seymour, 2t}thN.I., to be a ni.ajor of 
brigade on estab. in sue. to CapU Faithful permit- 
tetl to return to Europe. 

Incut. E. J. Dickey. 14th N.I., to command ca- 
cort with political agent at Bhurtpore. 

Assist.surg. R. M. M. Thomson to be surg. to 
Bhurtpore Agency. 

Assist, surg. J. M. Macra to itcrfnrm medical 
duties of civil sUitioii of Patna, v. Thomson. 

Cadets G. 11. M'Gregor and Jas. Whitefoord 
admitted to.artil., and prom, to 2d-neuts. — Cadets 
W. G. M'Conncll, J. Salkeld, (J. P. Brooke, 
,1. 8. Boswell, and E. De L'Etang admitted to inf., 
and prom, to ensigns. 

Head-Quarters, Jan, 4, 1827. — Ens. J. R. B. An- 
drews removed from Ifltn to52d N.I. 

Ens, W. n. Thompson to do duty with n7tli 

N. I. at Dinaporc. 

Comet J. D. Baring to do cluty with 1st L.C. 

Jan. a AssisCsurg. W. H. Rogers directed to 

place liimself under orders of superintend, surg. at 
Cawniiore. 

AssisCsurg. A. K. Lindesay, returned flrom Sin- 
gapore, appointed to 4th Extra N.I.. at Juaiipore. 

ABsist.surg. Stdhhoiise removed from 4th Extra 
to 22d N.I. 

Jan. 
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; Jan. ^••^Cornett (recently admitted) poeted to 
Heriments. J. D. Macnaghten to tith L.C. at Mut« 
Ua. G> Scott, 4th do., NuBsccrabad. G. H. 
Budd, 3d do., Kcltah. C. M. Gascoyne, 5th do., 
Neemuch. W. Master, loth do., Meerut. T. F. 

B. Beatson, 6th do., Muttra. 

Enaigm (recently admitted) posted to Regiments, 
W. Blackwood to 61)th N.I. at Barrackporc. C. 
Steele, 2(jth do., Cawnporc. G. Durant, 32d do., 
Keitah. H. Anperlcy, Cth do., Kumaul. G. M. 
Hill, 2d extra (To., Futtchgnrh. II. J. Blunt, 43th 
do., Neemuch. W. Cox, 1‘Jth do., Nusseeralxid. 
JE. J. Mackay, IGth do., Gorucknoro. J. .S. Als- 
ton, 27th do., Benares. J. H. W. Mayow, 14th 
do., Lucknow. W. H. Loincr, 43d do., Saugor. 
H. S. Grimes, 30th do., Cuttack. L. Fagan, 
11th do., Kumaul. C. D. Bailey, 5(ith do., Nus- 
scerabad. J. C. Scott, 20th do., Bzurrackporc. 

Jan. J). — Asslst.6UTg. D. A. M'Leod to do duty 
with 54th N.I., in Assam. 

Jan. 13 . — Ensigns apjmnted to do duty. V-. Balfo, 
W. C. M*Connell, G. P. Brooke, J. C. .Salkeld, 
and J. S. Boswell, with (J7th N.I., at Dinapore; 
M'Lean, with 2d do., at Keitah ; W. Shaw with 
54th do., at Rungporc (Assam). 

C-apt. R. Seymour to be inaj. of brigade to troops 
In Cuttack district. 

Assist, surg. Small to do duty with lI.M.'s 14th 
Foot, and As&ist.surg. Llewellyn with II.M.’s 37th 
ditto. 

Fort William, Jan. 20. — 3d N.7. Ens. C. Rogers 
to be lleut. from 3th Jan., v. Martin dec. 

liM/i N./. Ens. J. C. Drummond to be lieut. 
from yih Jan., v. Symes resigned. < 

X^apt. J. (’olvin, of engineers, to be superinten- 
dent of canals In Dehly territory and adjoining 
districts, V. Tlckell. 

Mr. C. M. Gascoyne admitted to cav. and prom, 
to comet. 

Lieut. Bcdingfleld, of artil., to superintend a 
revenue survey of Lower Assam. 

Assist.surg. W. Graham to pcrftrrm medical 
duties of civil station of Barripore, v. Twcddcll. 

A8sist.surg. H. M. Twcddcll to perform medical 
duties of civil station of Chittagong, v. Graham. 

Jnn, 26. — Maj. Gen. Sir G. Martindcll to com- 
mand fortress of Buxar, v. Sir T. Browne, pro- 
ceeded to Europe. 

Lieut. Col. Murray, H.M. 13th T.anccrs, to be a 
brigadier on esUb., v. Colonel M*Coinbc. 

Lieut. E. J. Smith, of enginci'rs, to be execu- 
tive engineer of Glh or Allahabad div. of departn:. 
of public works, and of garrison of Allahabad, ^c. 
«Stc., V. Irvine proceeding to Europe. 

52dN.I. Ens. C. Darby to be lieut. from 17th 
Jan., V. Mackay dec. 

To be Vapts. by Urevet. Licuts. W. If. Wake, 
44th N.I. ; T. D’Oyly, regt. of artil. ; and J. S. 
Kirby, ditto. 

Comet W. B. Keily, late doing duty with 1st 
L.C., struck oif strength of army from 23th Jan. 


Head-Quarters, Jan, 10. — Lieut. ('0I. P. T. 
C'omyn rcmovetl from .'17th to .Wd N.I., .and Lieut. 
Col. G. D. Hcathcotc from .Ud to .'17th do. 

Jnn, 22. — Cant. Carlcton, 1st Europ. regt.,placcd 
under orders or resident of llydrab.ad. 

Jan, 23. — Maj. Gen. Pine to command presidency 
division in room of Maj. Gen. the Earl of Carn- 
wath embarked for Europe. 

Jan. 25. — Assist. Com. of Ordn.ince A. Cameron 
ro-appointed to Allahabad magazine. 

Assist. Cora, of Ordnance G. Bachman posted to 
Saugor magazine. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.-^exi, 9. AsslsLsurg. A. Wardrop, 
for health.— 10. Capt. R. C. Faithfull, I4th N.I., 
for health. — Lieut. J. S. - Mostyii, .5th Extra 
N.I., on private afikin. — 12. Lieut. Col. M. W. 
Brown, of artil., for health. — Lieut. Col. G. 
Knight, uension estab.— Lieut. A.. Irvine, of en- 
gineers, fpr health.— Capt. G. Hawes, Slst N.I., 
on private affisirs.—As8ist.8urg. R.t Frith, Bombay 
est^, for health.— 15. Surg. Angus Hall, cm pri- 
vate olIkitB.—^. Ist-Lleut. R. G. M*Gr^or, of 


artlL, for health.— 23. Lieut. Col. H. Huthwalte, 
34th N.I., for health.- Capt. J. Angelo, 3d L.(\, 
for health.— Lieut. A. Conolly, 6th L.C., for health. 
— 2d-Lieut. G. B. Birch, or artil., for hcaltlu— 
Assist, surg. O. Wray, on private affairs. — Comet 

C. Grant, 1st L.C\, on ditto. — Lieut. W. A. Craw- 
ford, 1st Bombay li.C., on ditto. 

To Singaptire.—Jan. 26. Lieut. Col. C. Poole, 
14th N.I.‘, for six months, for health. 

To St. Helena. — Maj. W. R. C. Costley, 7th 
N.I., for twelve months, for health. 

To New South Wales. — Jan. 12. Lieut- Col. G. 

D. Ilcatiicote, 53d N.I., for eighteen months, for 
health.— Ist-Licut. II. P. Hughes, of artil., for two 
years, for health. 

To Cain: vf Good Hitpe. — Jan. 20. Maj. W. Pat- 
tie, Isl L.C., for twelve months, for health. 


ni.s majesty's forces. 

To Rurftjie.— Jan. 10. AssisLsurg. Shcan, 13th 
L.Dr., for health. — Lieut. C'ooper, Queen’s Royals, 
to cxcivmge into another corps, or upon li.p. — 
l.ieut. Richardson, 3th Foot, for Imalth. — Lieut, 
llcwson, 37th Foot, for health — 15. Lieut. Pea- 
cock, oOth Foot, on private aflairs.— 20. Maj. Gen. 
the Earl of Carnwath, on jirivatc afl'airs. — Capt. 
Harris, 13th Lancers, for purpose of taking 
charge of regimental depict. — Capt. Aplin, H9tn 
FcK>t, on private aifairs. — l.ieut. Bolton, 59th 
Foot, for health. 

To remain in India. — Jan. 10. Lieut. Cochrane, 
07th Font, fcirsix months, after embarkation of his 
corps for England. 


LAW. 

Sui’itEMF. Court, Dec, 

Crnrtnl Marline's Education Finul , — A 
decision highly interesting to tlic cause of 
education in India has taken place rela- 
tive to this fund. Claude Martine, well 
known by his eccentric haliits and chaiac- 
ter,* was a native of Lyons, who desert- 
ed from General Lully’s army at Pondi- 
cherry, entered the liritish service, and 
subsequently rose to the rank of major- 
general, and to the possession of imnnenso 
wealth .at Lucknow. Among the bequests 
ill his will was the following, verbalwi : 

“ Article 24. I give and bequeath the 
sum of two hundred thousand sicca ru- 
pees to the tow'n of Calcutta, for to be put 
at interest in Government paper or the 
most secure mode possible, and this, prin- 
icipal and interest, to be put under the pro- 
tection of Government or the Supreme 
Court, that they may devise an institu- 
tion the most necessary for the public 
good of the tow’n of Calcutta, or esta- 
blishing a school for to educate a certain 
number of children of any sex to a certain 
age, and to have them put apprentice to 
some profession when at the conclusion of 
their school, and to have them married 
when at age ; and 1 also wish that every 
year a premium of a few rupiees or other 
things, and a medal, be given to the must 
deserving or virtuous boy or girl, or to 
both, to such that have come out of that 
school, or that are still in it, and this to 
he flune on the* same day in the month I 

died : 

* Sec Authentic Aiiecdotcs of his Life, iu this . 
Journal, vol. 567* 
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died £ tliat day those that are to be mar. 
ried, are to be married, and to have a ser- 
mon preached at the church to the boys 
and girls of the school ; afterward a public 
dinner for the whole, and a toast to b< 
drunk in inetnorandiim of the founder. 
This institution is to bear the title of “ La 
Marti niere,*' and to have an inscription, 
cither on stone or marble, in large charac- 
ter, to be fixed in any part of the school, 
on it wrote “ Instituted by Major Gene- 
ral Martino, born the— of January 1735, 
at l^yons, who died the day, month, and, 
mentioning the day, month, and year, 
and buried at — , mentioning the place; 
and as 1 am little able to make any ar- 
rangeincnt for such an institution, 1 am 
in hope Goveriimeut or the Supreme 
(^ourt will devisS the best institution for 
the public good, and to have it, as 1 said 
above mentionmi, in the name of the iii- 
stittltor. After every article of my, or 
this will and testament is or are fully set- 
tled, and every article provided and paid 
fii)r, the several pensions or other gifts, 
ilonatiuns, institution and other, any sum 
remaining may be made to serve, first, to 
buy or build a house for the institution, 
as that it may be made ponnaneiit and 
perpetual, by securing the interest l>y Go- 
Tcrnnient paper, either iti India or Eu- 
rope; that the interest annually may sup- 
port the institution. Tor tiiis reason, I 
give and bequeath one hundred and fifty 
thousand sicca rupees more, according to 
die proportion that may remain after every 
article of this testament is fulfilled, then 
this sum to be added for the permanency 
of that institution : making the sum of 
three hundred and fifty thousand sicca 
rupees,** 

Proceedings took place in this court, in 
order to carry the testator’s intentions into 
cUect. In November 1 8 Hi, the then advo- 
cate-general ( Mr.Strettell), at the instance 
of John Martin Wickeiis and others, 
against Palmer and Deverinne, obtained 
a decree tliat the charitable l)i'<|ucsts do 
pass by the said will; and that the be. 
quests in the clause recited should be es- 
tablished, and the sum of two lacs, con- 
fessed by executors, be applied to the pur- 
poses there named. It was also decreed, 
that it should be referred to the master to 
report on the scheme proposed for the dis- 
tribution of the fund, and to take an ac- 
count of the personal estate of the testator. 

In August 1819 it was decreed that all 
the different causes in this case, amount- 
ing to four, should he consoliclatcd, and 
that the master should take an account of. 
Che real estate lying in Calciittu. The 
master accordingly made his report on all 
matters except the charity, which repoit, 
bearing date the 25th November 1822, 
was confirmed by decree of 22d December 
in the same year; and by this decree it 
was decided, that the bequest to Calcutta 
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bore interest, and it was further decreed 
that the master should report whether the 
estate was adef|iiate to pay the further be. 
quest of Sa. Us. 150,000, and if sufficient, 
then it was decreed that this additional 
bequest should be established. Upon this 
the master did inquire and ascertain that 
the estate, from the 13th June 1811, was 
adequate, and that sum, &c. was set forth 
in thi? schedule. I'hc report of the muster 
(Mr. Lewin) then recites the petition of 
the advocate-general (Compton),! 81 G, and 
the consequent purchase and conveyance 
of land ill Calcutta for the purpose of 
building on. The report then proceeds 
to recite, that Mr. Poc attended for the 
community of I. yens ; and the scheme 
proposed for the application of the charity, 
extracts of which are ( 2 Uoted in another 
place. 

By a decree of the 2d Drcember 1822, 
it was referred to the master to iiiqiiiie 
who were the heirs and next of kin of the 
testator by the law' of Knglutid, as also by 
the Malmmmedan law ; and by commis- 
sion, executed 7th July 182:}, it was as- 
certained who were ihe next of kin and 
)>orsonal repiesentatives of the testator, 
and that it is supposed the next of kiti re- 
side at Lyons, &c. 

Finally, on the 2()tli October last, the 
master reported a scluMne for carrying into 
effect the charitable beiptests to the town of 
Cafeutta, contained in the aforesaid clause 
of Gen. IMartine’s will, of which the fol- 
lowing are the principal articles. 

1st. That a grammar school be founded 
ill Hustings* Place, upon the ground al- 
ready piircliased, according to the general 
plan of the Charter- House or Christ*s 
Hospital, in London, ns far as adapted 
to the circumstances of this country. 

2d. That the object and design of the 
said school be to combine, as far as pos- 
sible, the purposes of charity with those 
of education, to promote useful know- 
ledge, sound learning, morals and reli- 
gion, and in particular to raise the stand, 
ard of education, and by consequence im- 
prove the moral and intellectual character 
of the Christian population, male and fe- 
male, of Calcutta and its vicinity. 

3d. 'i'liat for the greater number of the 
boys who arc likely to be received into the 
school, a good commercial education will 
be the most suitable and proper. I'hat 
such boys be accordingly brought up and 
qualified for such situations as they may 
be hereafter likely to fill, and that a cer- 
tain number, having attained the proper 
age, be put out apprentices to the several 
trades and callings. 

4th. That a small number of youths to 
be received into the school, who may dis- 
play superior oapacities and desire of im- 
provement. justifying the expectation of, 
their ireing enabled to attain greater pro- 
ficiency in learning and, science, should 
M receive 
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receive a classical and liberal education, 
and be retained in the school to a later age, 
to give them an opportunity of availing 
themselves to the fullest extent of the 
means of instruction and improvement. 

5th. 1'hat with a view to a provision 
being made for such last-mentioned class, 
and to enable them to become more emi- 
nently useful, some of the most advanced 
and deserving of this class be occasionally 
selected and transferred to the foundation 
of Bishop’s College. 

8th. That the girls to be received on the 
foundation be qualified by the education 
they will have received at the school to 
become teachers in other female schools, 
and that every endeavour be made by 
those concerned in the iiianagcnicnt of the 
school to put out those girls, who may 
not have been previously married, in some 
suitable situation or employment, in which 
they may be able to support themselves by 
Uieir industry and nc({uircments. 

9th. The object mentioned in the last 
preceding article being one of equal diffi- 
culty and importance, it is proposed that 
whenever pecuniary means may be at the 
disposal of the governors of the school to 
be derived from any future augmentation 
of the funds, and not required for other 
indispensable purposes, be primarily em- 
ployed to facilitate and advance the same. 

11. It appears that the whole amount 
of the fund $tan<liiig to the credit of the 
Calcutta Charity, consisting of Company’s 
securities bearing interest at five per cent., 
was on the 30th day of September 1826, 
Sicca Uupees 7,31,400. 

12th. It is proposed that a sum of Sicca 
Rupees 1,70,000 be in the first instance 
set apart as likely to be required for the 
building intended to be erected for the 
school. 

13th. That the said building be calcu- 
lated for the reception and accommodation 
of a hundred scholars, including tliose on 
the foundation, and boarders who w'ould 
pay for their schooling, besides day scholars 
who would only resort to the school for 
the purposes of instruction. 

14th. That in determining on the plan 
of the intended building, especial regard 
be had to the necessity of keeping separate 
in every respect, and to the utmost prac- 
ticable extent, the male from the female 
children. 

18tb. That it is computed that about 
fox$y scholars might be received on the 
foundation, and maintained and educated 
at the school. 

19th. Adverting to the inconvenience 
and mischief that might be apprehended 
from having a large number of scholars 
of both sexes collected in -one establish- 
ment, as well as to the diflSculty likfly to 
.be experienced in relieving the institution 
Tifiiom the burden of continuing to support 
'^^'those female scjiolars whose education 


shall have been completed, it is submitted 
that the number of the boys upon the foun- 
dation should bear a proportion of three- 
fourths to tlhat of the girls, and that the 
boarders and day scholars to be received 
into the school paying for the same do 
consist exclusively of boys. 

26th. It is submitted, that by construct- 
ing a building capable of accommodating 
a much larger n umber of scholars than 
the funds of the institution w'ould be able 
to support on the foundation alone, the 
profit to be derived from such additional 
number of boarders, as well as from the 
day scholars, W'ould, in addition to the 
other receipts of the school already men- 
tioned, constitute an income exceeding 
altogether the amount of Sicca Rupees 
2,(XK) per month. 

27th. It is proposed that all children 
of indigent Cliristiaii British subjects, 
witlioiit regard to birth or race, be deemed 
eligible to be received on tlie foiiiidation 
of the school, with the exception herein- 
after specified, provided only that the 
parents of such cliihl or children shall 
have resided at some period of their lives 
in Calcutta or its suburbs, 

2«th. That no child or children who in 
respect of their, his, or her father, would 
be, or iniglit have been entitled to be 
admitted into the Military Orphan School, 
be deemed eligible to “ La Martinierc.” 

29tb. That in all cases of competition, 
in regard to admission on the foundation 
of the school, a preference be given to 
destitute orphans and fatherless children. 

Appended to the report is the following 
schedule : 

Schedule C. 

The fund of the Calcutta Charity and 
the appropriation proposed in the fore- 
going sciieme are exhibited in the follow- 
ing statement : — 

Statement of the funds belong- 
ing to the Calcutta Charity, 
and of the distribution pro- 
posed to l>c made of the 
same, according to the pre- So. Rs. 
sent scheme, Company’s 5 


per cent, securities 7,31,400 

Deduct advance required for 
buildings, &c. by four instal- 
ments..... 1,70,000 


6,61,400 

Computed accumulation of the 
growing subsequent inte- 
rest on do., at 5 per cent., 
upto 3lst March 1829 76,000 


6,37,400 

Deduct allowance for the pur- 
pose of books, school fur- 
niture, and other prelimina- 
ry purposes 27,400 


6 , 10,000 

Annual 
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Annual interest on the above 
6,10,(XW at 6 per cent., after Sa. Its. 


deducting accountant - ge- 
neral's poundage 28,975 


Deduct set apart for medals 
and apprentice fees for the 

boys, per annum 1,500 

Set apart for premiums and 
marriage portions or other 
useful purposes for the girls, 

per annum. 1,475 

Sot apart for the repairs of the 

buildings, per annum ...... 2,0(>0 


4,975 


Leaves applicable to ordinary 
current expenses of the in- 


stitution 24,000 


Joint salary of master and mis- 
tress, per month 500 

Expenses of maintaining J^O 
boys and 10 girls, at 32 lis. 

each, per month 1,280 

Teachers per month 120 

Medicines and medical atten- 
dance, per month 50 

Contingent charges per month 50 


2,0(X) 


For twelve months 24, (XX) 


J. Lewin, Master. 

On this report, after the arguments of 
counsel, the court delivered the following 
opinion. 

The Chief Justice considered the case as 
one of the highest importance ; it would 
be the first decision that the statutes of 
mortmain do not apply to the colonies. 
Taking it for granted, he observed, that 
we may act on the precedent of the 
“ Attorney-general v. Stewart,** that the 
statutes of mortmain arc not applicable in 
the colonies, and that we may act on tfie 
former decrees in this cause, setting aside 
for the moment the consideration of tfie 
objection raised against our doing so, we 
proceed next to inquire what provisions 
of the testator are not contrary to law : 

I si. There is no ground of law to pre- 
vent aliens receiving the benefit of any 
charitable institution, and 1 think it quite 
clear that the testator intended to apply it 
to all nations. He was himself a French- 
man, and he certainly has not limited the 
extension of the charity to British subjects, 
or to any individuals of any country. .1 
do not see therefore (not being contrary to 
law), that all nations should not be ad- 
mitted ; and on this point the report must 
be corrected. 

2d. There is no stipulation aa to reli- 
gion in the 24th clause of the will, but 


that the children must attend a sermon ; 
but that cannot be construed to prevent 
persons, who are unwilling that th^r cbil- 
dren should attend a Christian school and 
place of worship, from receiving the be- 
nefits of the fund. I would not make it 
a primary object to conversion. The tes- 
tator would not, in my opinion, have ex- 
cluded any one of any denomination^ of 
religion from any benefits they might be 
capable of receiving from the institution. 

3d. With reference to what has been 
urged by counsel in behalf of the next of 
kin of the testator, that they (his kindred) 
ought to be favoured in the scheme of this 
charity, I do not see any thing to warrant 
such a preference. I am of opinion that 
they oiiglit not to be so favoured ; for if 
they were, they would soon appropriate to 
themsi-Ives the whole school. I am ac- 
quainted w'ith a college at Oxford, that of 

All Souls,** at w'hicli the founder gave 
a preference to the kindred of Arthur 
Cliichely. I believe it lias been certified 
by the Herald*s College lately, that for 
tlie last century not one applicant for 
admission to the benefit of this founda- 
tion has failed in i)roving himself to be of 
kin to Arthur Cliichely ! 

4th. I think that the charity should he 
confined to children whose parents were 
at some time or other resilient in Calcutta; 
for the funds are not large, and Calcutta 
being a seaport and a capital, is visited by 
many w'ho reside only a short time in it, 
and whose children therefore would, ac- 
cording to the scheme, be eligible to the 
benefits of the institution ; and I see no 
reason for any further extension as to In- 
dia, that would not equally apply to the 
whole world. 

TJicse are the observations that occur to 
me as to tlie class of persons eligible. The 
next consideration is, wliat the testator in- 
tended as to the nature of the education to 
be liestowcd on the children admitted to 
the benefits of the charity. Without re- 
ference to such intentions, my own views 
would liavc been very much in suspense 
between the two kinds of education, viz, 
a cheap anrl common one to a large num- 
ber, or a higher one to a smaller number ; 
and, considering the tendency of this age 
to extend establishments of the former 
nature, 1 should have inclined to the lat- 
ter ; but the intentions of the testator are 
so clearly marked out that wc liave no 
option. I think it is clear, by the men- 
tion of apprentices, he intended a com- 
mon education, to make tradesmen and 
such as employ apprentices ; but I do not 
think that it would bo a deviation from 
the intentions of the testator, if in cases of 
display of extraordinary talents, an oppor- 
tunity should be offered of elevating the 
Individual who displayed them to a higher 
condition in life than that of a mechanic. 
The general course of education should 

be 
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be resting and writing in Hindoostanee 
and Snglish^ and arithmetic. Classical 
literature is too expensive and useless for 
tradesmen, and therefore the basis of edu- 
cation should be as 1 have stated it ; thus 
much with regard to the boys. I reserve 
my opinion as to the education of the girls 
for the present. 

My opinion is that the proportion of 
girls should be small ; not on the grounds 
of the report, but on the ground that the 
general benefit of the institution would be 
extended by educating boys, since girls 
would not find so many opportunities of 
making their education useful. The pro> 
portion of girls should, I tliink, be one- 
third, since they must live in tlie house, 
wliich would give rise to greater expenses, 
while boys may be day boarders. 

Next as regards the funds of the insti- 
tution, I estimate them at eight lakhs, and 
I consider 1,70,000 too much to appro- 
priate to building ; onc-tenth of the whole 
would be amply sufficient for that pur- 
pose. A large school, a dining room, 
and a house above for master and mistress 
and ten girls, would include all that would 
be requisite. The style of the house must 
be decided by the estimates; but tiiere 
should be a library, though not a costly 
one. The dining-room and school-room 
should be large cnougii for a much greater 
number of boarders, who should pay, 
though on a reasonable scale, for the whole 
of tlicir education. Six Inkiis only would 
remain as principal, and I fear the in- 
come could not be calculated at more than 
:jo,()oo. 

I differ from counsel for next of kin of 
the testator as to the salary of tlje master, for 
1 think that every thing would depend on 
the character of the superintendents of the 
school, and I consider that J(),00<) rupees 
per annum would not lie too much to ap- 
propriate for the salaries of the master and 
mistress, 

I cannot enter into details of domestic 
expense; but 1 should think that 15,000 
rupees would be all that is needed for 
salaries and superintendence, and 15,000 
would then remain for mere board (since 
parents of girls might find them clothes), 
and ] sliould think that more than enough 
to support thirty boys and ten girls ; but 
salary should depend on the number of 
scbolarf, and giving them a proportion of 
w'hat other scholars, drawn to the school 
by his exertions, might pay. If extra- 
ordinary expenses of the boys and girls 
exceeded the estimate, they ought to ba de- 
ducted. 

The Government, 1 think, should have 
a vct .0 in the management. 

With respect to the title of the land 
bought for this institution, there is no error 
in it, in so far as lean discover. If, how- 
ever, there is any error, means must be 
taken to have it rectified. Tiic court can- 


not remedy defects in tho fi>rmer proceed- 
ings ; it can only look to ulterior measures, 
and if they are sufficiently formal we must 
act on them* 

1 have thought of, but formed no de. 
liberate opinion on the subject. What 1 
have now said has been chiefly suggested 
by the arguments I liave heard this morn- 
ing, and I wish therefore what has fallen 
from me not to be regarded as the promul- 
gation of a determinate judgment on the 
question, but merely as the expression of 
suggestions which have occurred to me, 
and which I shall be very happy to hear 
again argued if any of the parties to this 
suit shall think it necessary. 

Sir John Frajiks. — Never having seen 
either the will or the report before, I shall 
not at present express any opinion on the 
case. I shall take both home with me and 
sec how far the report follows the will. I 
may however observe, that I see no reason 
why in this case tlie next of kin should be 
preferred. There is one point connected 
with the question on which I own 1 should 
feel anxious : it is that what 1 have too 
frequently seen, of el Kiri table funds being 
wasted in building palaces, may not take 
place m'itb these. 

tAW” OF REAL rROPERTY IN INDIA. 

Jchb V. /.f’/triTd’,— The decision in this 
case, which was given in our last number, 
is so important, especially as the matter 
has come under consideration in Parlia- 
ment, that we think it expedient to insert 
the speeches of the judges at length, which 
we had not an opportunity of doing last 
month. These are given, apparently from 
a legal reporter, in the Hcngal Hurkaru, 

The question was brought before tho 
court in the form of a spcciid case, as 
follows ; 

On the tiOtb July 1824, George Row- 
land died intestate, in Calcutta, of w'hich 
place be was a native, born In werllock of 
native parents, of Portuguese descent ; lie 
left a v^’idow, Caroline Howland, and a 
son, George Ilcnry Rowland, an Infant 
aged one year, both of whom are living ; 
the widow obtained letters of administra- 
tion from the Supreme Court, and after- 
wards married Charles Lefevre, against 
whom and herself as administratrix this 
action was brought upon a promissory 
note of the intestate*s; the defendants 
pleaded that they had no goods or chattels 
of the Intestate, and the plaintiff at the time 
of the trial was unable to prove any assets, 
except that George Rowland at the tinio 
of his death was the owner of several parcels 
of lands and houses, some within the town 
of Calcutta and otliers in the neighbour- 
hood. Some of tliese had been conveyed 
to him by lease and release to hold to him 
and bis heirs ; others by instruments known 
in Calcutta by Uie name of Bengallee 
bills of sales, and which have always been 

treated 
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treated among the natives of Calcutta as 
conveying the entire interest in lands os 
between the vendor and vendee, and also 
as 13etiga11cc bills of sale severally con- 
tained clauses releasing to the vendee all 
claims from the vendor and his heirs, un- 
der which said bills of sale the said George 
Howland obtained actual possession of th< 
said lands, and was possessed thereof at 
the time of his death. These several par- 
cels of land and houses, of which George 
How'land was the owner, were at the time 
f the trial in the occupation of the defen- 
ilaiits, &c. The question reserved for ar- 
gument w'as whether the estate, property, 
or interest of George Rowland in these 
lands, or any of tliem, was assets to bo ad- 
iniiiistercd by bis administratrix for the 
payment of his debts. 

The judges of the Supreme Court gave 
their judgment, serinlini. 

The Chief Jualice stated, that it not 
bering the practice of the court to give 
jiidgincnt during sittings, they would 
merely express their opinions that day, for 
the purpose of judgment being drawn up 
next term. 

It appeared from the case that George 
Howland died intestate and left a child 
and a widow, who afterwards married 
C.’Iiarlos Lefevre. Tlio plaintifl' could 
not prove any assets except some land 
wliich'w'as in the occupation of the de- 
fendants. 

Upon this several questions had been 
started which certainly miglit have been 
settled long ago. The plaintifl'^s counsel 
argued that under the Hritish law, esta- 
blished by charter, lands were chattels, 
that chattels were instruments of com- 
iiiercc, that the language of the charter 
never mentioned heirs, and relied on the 
opinion of Sir Francis IMcNaghten who 
conceived all lands were chattels. 

Sir Francis McNaghtcii however only 
mentioned tliat pottah lands do not con- 
vey a fee, but he did not say that if a dif- 
ferent title existed it may not be a fee. 
The plaiutiir’s counsel had not contended 
that the entire interest in lands did not 
exist in this country, and the question re- 
lated merely to the mode of inheritance ; 
beyond this liis Lordship did not know that 
any thing had been alleged. 

It had become a question what law 
existed in this country, and to what extent 
the English law prevailed. If a Hritish 
subject had an entire interest and held 
land, his Lordship was at a loss to see 
why he had not the right of inheritance 
according to the law of England. When 
the English first landed here no other but 
the Moliammedan law existed, and in the 
time of Montesquieu it was not supposed 
that there was any thing like the Shastras. 
It would no doubt make the English 
lawyers start in tlio times of Elizabeth 
and James, to hear that either tlic Hindoo 


or Mohammedan law prevailed over the 
English : but such w'Rs the case occasional- 
ly, every one knew, but only according to 
special provisions by statute. 

As to the power of the East-Tndia Com- 
pany, in one of the charters granted to 
them in the time of Charles II., it was 
enacted, that they should have the power 
to judge alt persons, living under the go- 
vernment, according to the laws of Eng- 
land. There were several charters grant, 
ed to them down to 1 774, and the court 
at first recognized no other but tlie Eng- 
lish law, until seven years after it was 
established ; the natives had the benefit by 
act of Parliament of their own Mahoin- 
medan and Hindoo laws in matters of fle- 
scent and inheritance, but that was con- 
fined exclusively to them : but the argu- 
ment by no means stopped here. In the 
immense continent of America the com- 
mon law of England xvas held to extend, 
and in Clialiners* Opinions and Stokes* 
('ulonlal Law it was shewn most clearly 
that the common law of England existed 
in the colonies. 

The old charters gave the Company the 
power to hold lands in fee simple, and also 
to grant and alienate. One of them in 
purticuhir expressly stated that they should 
not grant to any persons but subjects of 
his iVIajcsty. This was the charter of 1 6f.i6 
granting Bombay to the Company. 

As to the riglit of the Company to hold 
real property according to the law' of lOng- 
laiid, it was unquestionable. In the time 
of Queen Anne there was a regular trans- 
fer of w'hat is called dead stock from one 
company to another, and by letters patent 
of 1758, that right was especially recog- 
nized and confirmed to them, after the 
statement that the place was wrongfully 
taken from them by the Subadar. Under 
these circumstances, if any inference could 
be drawn, it W'as that the Company could 
hold and grant fees. 

From the 1 3th section of the charter and 
in the 13th Geo. III., relative to real and 
mixed actions, the inference was that the 
king regarded the possible existence of 
fees ill this country.’ 

It was therefore quite preposterous to 
say that there w'as no real property in In- 
dia. No decision of the Supreme Court 
had ever gone to the extent of saying 
there was no distinction between real and 
personal property, or that there was any 
difference between them here not pre- 
vailing in England. In Doe on the de- 
mise of Savage v. Bacliarum v. Paul," and 

Ronald v, .Tacob " the court decided that 
•land was real property, but subject to the 
payment of debts ; and in ' the cases of 

Anderson" 5th Vesey ; Gardner v. 
Fell " in Jacob and Walker, the point of 
inheritance had* been decided, and his 
Lordship hoped there would be no more 
question about it. 

The 
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Tlie wliole interest of the property in 
question was conveyed to George Row- 
land, and his Lordship therefore took the 
question to he, whether estates of inheri- 
tance in the hands of the owner were liable 
to simple contract del>ts ; and, though he 
thought they were, he yet felt this difficul- 
ty, that if the fee existed before 1774 the 
widow had a right to dower, and there 
were no words in the charter strong 
enough to bar the widow’s right to dower. 
Nor did his Lordship think that it autho- 
rized taking in execution the whole of the 
lands, cither for simple contract delits or 
specialty, but that the court ought always 
to confine the execution to the His 

Lordship did not wish to introduce the 
practice here, but he would say that if the 
question of the wife’s right were started, 
he did not know on what ground it could 
be denied. It w'as not decided whether 
the executor's right depended on delits or 
not. Sir Francis McNagliten had denied 
the right; and supposing the executor got 
possession of the property, could the heir 
turn him out by an ejectment, or if the 
executor got possession and held over, 
could the heir, if he had the right, turn him 
out at all by law? It was said he only 
had a right fur a year, hut where was 
any thing of the kind to be found 
in tlic charter ? The rJglits of an execu- 
tor, if he had any, were utterly undefined, 
and as to the question of the cessation of 
such right, that was evidently the subject 
of equity, liy law, if he had any right 
and could distrain for rent, why could he 
not hold tlic property for ever? His 
Lordship knew of many anomalies arising 
from tlic extraordinary modification of 
the law contended fur ; and he did not 
know any thing which strongly marked 
the intention of the charter that land 
should be liable for debt after the death of 
tlic possessor ; still less that it should go 
for that purpose to the executor ; nor was 
there any thing to shew that the law gave 
it to the executor. 

His Lordship was satisfied that previous 
to the charter of 1774, there were estates 
of inheritance in this country, but he be- 
lil^vcd the existence of this circumstance 
did not enter the heads of those who 
framed it, and he thought that the court 
miglit without much stretch of power give 
execution of lands against the heir for 
specialty or for any sort of debt ; yet he 
could sec no intention in the charter that 
lands should pass to the executor, nor could 
they so pass without causing confusion. 

In the case of Bacharam Tagore,” Sir 
R« Chambers was made to say that a third 
of the residue of tlie estate after payment 
of debts should go to the widow ; but that 
was not her dower, but something in lieu 
of it, and it would require much inge- 
nuity to persuade the court that the words 
of the charter had any such effect. 


[July, 

In the time of George II, it appeared 
on argument that in some of our West- 
India colonies land had beeii made liable 
in tlie bands of the executor, and not in 
others, and an act, the 5th Geo. II. c. 7, 
was passed to compel lands to become 
subject for debt in die hands of the heir ; 
it did that and it did no more, and it was 
most probable that die framers of the 
charter meant to make all lands liable as 
by tliat act in the bands of tlic heir. 

By the 47lh of George 111., framed by 
Sir Samuel Romilly, die lands of traders 
w ere liable as assets in the hands of an 
heir, but it never entered his mind to 
make them so in the hands of the execu- 
tor ; and as reasons of convenience may 
properly be looked to in construing the 
charier, tlie judges of the court after the 
first establishment of the charter might 
have acted in analogy to the principles of 
that act, if borne out by the charter; but 
that those who framed the charter never 
intended that lands w^ere liable in the 
liamls of the executor his Ijoniship was 
sure. If that were tlie case the heir would 
he disinherited behind his back ; and that 
he could not be so, even by act of Parlia- 
ment, without express w'ords, was clear, 
and die dictum cited by counsel in argu- 
ment W'as an exposition of the law. 

The case of an executor was extremely 
different to that of an administrator, it w'us 
much stronger; and even if the court de- 
cided that an executor should tal{C the 
land, it would not follow that the admi- 
nistrator should have die same power. 

In the case of *• Doe on the demise of 
Savage ” his Lordship found a different 
usage, and eleven years after the charter had 
been granted it was held that the executor 
should possess the land, but the report of 
that case was extremely erroneous. That 
of “ Doc on the demise of Kiernandcr t*. 
Watson ” established in some degree the 
rights of executors. In that of ** Ronald o, 
Jacob,” the point w'as not expressly decid- 
ed, but Sir Francis McNagliten held tiiat 
if a fee existed it should go to the heir. 

His Lordship thought that the court 
was bound, even at the expense of tempo- 
rary convenience, to return to the Knglish 
law, as it W'as applicable in this country 
to cases of this nature. If any inconve- 
nience arose from it, it would, no doubt, 
be remedied by the legislature, but until 
then the court would act according to 
what they considered the law of tlic case. 

Hitherto the court seemed to have sup- 
posed that there were no estates of inhe- 
ritance, and in the case of ** Bacharam 
Tagore,” which he had cited, it acted on 
a principle which could not be upheld 
at the present day, that an executor should 
take the property, the wife’s dower and all, 
and after the payment of debts to give her 
a third of what remained. 

His Lordship thought tliat it was de- 
sirable, 
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sirable, tliat lands in this country sliould 
be made liable for simple contract debts 
ill the hands of tlic heir, but not in that of 
the executor. It was necessary that there 
should be some distinction between move- 
able and immoveable property, and that 
the moveable should be first exliaustcd be- 
lore they proceeded to the immoveable, 
and he would like to sec some law making 
lands, except the wife's dower, applicable 
to the debts of the owner. 

Sir Anthony Bailer had given his opinion 
fully when the case of “ Kotiald v, Jacob ** 
had come before the court, and he there- 
fore did not think it necessary to S2iy much 
on the jircsent occasion. lie admitted 
that the old charters intended, that if the 
Company got lands they should hold them 
in the same manner as landholders did in 
England, but the charters of Geo. I. and 
11. made no mention of real property, 
nor was the omission noticed till 1774. 
It appeared, on an inquiry by him and 
Sir Edward East, that the Company held 
the whole country as zemindars at a fixed 
rent, and as late as 1758 there was a grant 
made by the subadar to the English Com- 
pany to hold llengal as far south as Cal- 
pec. It was then the first time that the 
legislature really took into consideration 
that we could acquire real property ; and 
without saying that the English law of 
inheritance might not have existed here 
before the last cliarter, his Lordship would 
say that it lia<l then begun. 

His Lordship thought some dilliculty 
w'ould he experienced in saying that the 
present charter, in establishing now rights, 
took away the old. Tiiere was no doubt 
that before it was granted, lands w’cre held 
for debt like all other chattels, and the 
judges probably thought themselves bound 
by this consideration, and his Lordship 
could not think they were wrong. 

In the 15th section the charter alluded 
to the rights of heirs, and imraediiitely 
after that of executors and administrators; 
and his Lordship believed it was meant to 
make them defendants in actions brought 
against them for real estates of testators, 
and to give execution against them as 
such ; and that shewed tliat they had the 
power of selling such possessions for the 
payment of such debts. In the case of 
** llonald V. Jacob *’ the point was not 
expressly decided. 

In Comyn's Digest it w'as laid down 
that land in foreign plantations was sub- 
ject to the payment of debts in the hands 
of executors, and in Toller that it was 
personalty, and so it was in Burn. 

Tliere was a great difficulty in treating 
an estate that as a chattel went first to an 
executor and then as one of inheritance ; 
but it would not go for an indefinite term, 
and it would be held and taken as a chat- 
tel, the interest being definite under the 
statute of Merton. 


In this view of the case there certainly 
appeared some difficulty as to dower, but 
it had been held to attach as well as all 
other rights incident to freehold properly 
after payment of debts. An executor 
could hold landed property as long as he 
did any other chattels, and when he was 
applied to by equity, the court could de- 
cree that the property be delivered over. 
Die point had been decided so long ago 
as 1785, and ever since that time landed 
property was considered subject to pay- 
ment of debts, and so decided that no 
person ever thought of raising the question 
at all. His Lordship considered himself 
bound by decisions of equal authority with 
himself, and he felt it to he wrong to 
contravene or shake them, especially when 
he considered the injury that would arise 
from it. If they w'crc w'rong, his Lord- 
ship would leave them to the Court of 
Appeal or to the liegislature to correct. 

Sir John Franks stated, it was the first 
time he had heard a question of such a 
nature argued. He would have felt more 
conildent had he knowm the number and 
grounds of former decisions, and he first 
considered that the estate of the heir could 
not bo aflecled by the 13tli Geo. III.; but 
when be understood there were contrary 
decisions, he looked anxiously into it to 
form his in conformity if he could. 

The 13tb, LJtli, and 15tli sections of 
the charter materially concerned questions 
of this kind, and it was somewhat strange 
that they did not once mention the name 
of heir. It was necessary therefore to 
cxaniinc into the object of the charter, 
which was to give an additional remedy to 
creditors without airecting the rights of 
any one. 

His Lordship had endeavoured to find 
in the charter something which was strong 
enough to affect the constitutional rights 
of the heir, considering the right confirmed 
by the general law of England, by a 
charter in which he was not once named, 
and in foreign possessions of the crown to 
look at the words by which the heir was 
affected in his rights. 

To decide a question of such a nature it 
was necessary to take three points into 
consideration ; namely, what estate George 
Howland would have possessed previous 
to the charter of 1 774 ; what remedy bis 
creditors would have had if he died in- 
testate ; and by what means they would 
arrive at that remedy. 

It was competent with the crown to give 
any law it pleased to this country, and it 
was therefore necessary to inquire what 
law it had established here ; usage did not 
form law. There could be particular laws 
against common law, and they were held 
good if recognized beyond legal memoiy 
of man, but only then. The 4i5d of Eli- 
zabeth gave the Company the power to 
purchase lands and hereditaments, and 
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tlic grant of Bombay was in free ai)4 
caminon socage. The charters which foK 
lowed down to the ]:)th of George I. were 
all confirmatory of that, and enabled the 
Company to acquire lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments ; the latter was a most gc« 
neral term, nearly tlie most general, and 
certainly intended for estates of fee. 

The 13th of George 1. gave the judges 
the power to give execution only against 
goods and chattels, but the charter pro- 
vided a process in case of contempt against 
estate and effects, not against goods ayd 
chattels, and so in like manner did that of 
George 11; and the inference that could 
be drawn from them was that the framers 
of these charters must have been aware of 
the existence of estates of inheritance. 

Holding that George Rowland could 
and might possibly have acquired estates of 
fee, wliat estate, it coiihl be inquired, had 
lie at the lime of his death ? The words 
of file case jirovided an answer, and ac- 
cording to them it was an estate in fee, 
and the creditors, if the law g.avu it to them, 
had a right to it. 

By common law a simple contract cre- 
ditor could not, previous to 1774, have 
taken land for the debts of the owner, hut 
the charter that xvas granted in that year 
had provided a remedy. The 13th section of 
it gave real and mixed actions against Bri- 
tish subjects tberein specified, and against 
their executors and administrators. The 
15lh section gave execution against houses 
niid lands, and the sale of them in payment 
to plaintiffs. The 13th mentioned execu- 
tion and the subject of it, namely, lands, 
only once, and made no difference in words 
between defendant and executor and ad- 
ministrator, and if so, what sort of execu- 
tion did it intend to give against the per- 
sonal representative of the defendant ? It 
would not be sanctioned by the subsequent 
sections to separate real assets from per- 
sonal ; and Mr. Winter made an inge- 
nious distinction that execution was given 
against the estate of the executor, or he 
was to be imprisoned. But that never 
could have bcfen against the executor, and 
the execution must certainly have been 
against the estate of the testator or the 
intestate. The legislature hud the inten- 
tion of making the estate fund for the pay- 
ment of debts without altering the tenure 
by the law of England. At common law 
no debt could be recovered but those in 
which the heir was bound as by recogni- 
zance ; and though the statute of Merton 
superinduced on the right of the heir to a 
chattel interest it did not alter tlie inheri- 
tance or tenure ; it would therefore be in- 
quired by what means the debt would be 
recovered out of the inlicriUancc. There 
was nothing in the law of the country that 
prevented the right of the ''creditor being 
pursued without disturbing the tenure. 
Hie Igw gave a new fund and gave an 
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eetfon for it against the executor, because 
.ha was a party present and interested in 
defending, and the heir being likely to be 
absent, it made the executor an interme- 
diate party to defend. Was it more novel 
therefore that a personal creditor should 
be able to prove his debt against the exe- 
cutor, than that there should he a recovery 
of personal debts while the possessor was 
living and absent from the spot? and 
thereftne if it were intended that all debts 
should be charges on inheritance (which 
was a serious question), it meant it should 
be so in the hands of the executor. Ilis 
Lordsliip conceived it was .so even by 
analogy to the common law of England 
in ciruiin cases, and quoted Siigden on 
Powers, in support of such an inference. 

By the bankrupt laws, power was given 
to assignees wlio under them had the right 
to transfer fees and so to alienate. This 
was common and by no means novel ; and 
it was necessary to have estates vestetl in 
tliein to perform and act under such 
powers. Tl>e sheriff here acted under the 
same niithorily, and the sale made hy him 
transferred the whole of the estate ainl 
interest in the pretnises to the creditor. 
He could sell witii execution, but how 
could the execitlor .sell where there was no 
excctitiun ? The charter provided for tliat 
by giving ns remeilies the sale of lands 
and satisfaction out of the produce. 

The common law and acts of parlia- 
ment must be .construed according to 
equity and good sense. That in the char- 
ter was a remedial law' ; the object was the 
payment of debts, and they were better 
paid w'ithoiit suit. I'hc law pointed out 
the executor as the person to be sued, 
and therefore that settled the ]>oint, since 
equity and good sense recpiircdit; and 
what would equity do? It w'ould make 
him do that witiiout suit which lie wa.s 
compellable to do with it. Here, as the 
creditor had a right to sell, the executor 
had a right to pay, and should hold the 
properly for that purpose. It could be 
said iiifleed, w'hat w'as the security of the 
heir if the estates could be sold ? The 
answ'crwus that the heir had the whole 
beyond the debts, and there was nothing 
that warranted liis disinheritance ; but it 
did not exonerate him from paying spe- 
cialties in common law, and under the 
statute of Westminster and by the charter 
he was bound for simple contract debts ; 
and as lie could not be sued here but the 
executor, the latter had the right, and 
should consider it his duty to appropriate 
the rents and profits to the payment of the 
debts of the intestate, and to sell the estate 
if iiecc.ssary. 

Under these circumstances his Lordship 
thought the plea of goods and chattels 
sufficiently answ'ered ; and that aa the 
duration of the executor’s interest waa in- 
deterniinate, landetl property was a chat- 
tel 
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tel possession in his hands. His interest 
was Gomiucnsurate with tho extent' and 
duration of debts, and detennined with 
tliem. 

In giving his judgment in favour of 
the plaintiff, his Lordsliip expressed his 
satisfaction that the decision did not affect 
the right of the widow to dower. The 
clause which gave execution against lands 
here gave it only against the lands of tlie 
party defendant: now the right of the 
widow attaches upon marriage, and is an- 
tecedent to all debts contracted after it. 
On lier marriage one-third of her hus- 
band's lands wiiich he has or may have 
becomes her's, and the share of the widow 
is not therefore the land of the party against 
wliich execution is given. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

JURIES IN INDIA. 

Wc understand it is in contemplation, 
on the part of the most respectable Hin- 
doos at the presidency, to hold a {lublic 
meeting, in order to express llicir opinion 
on the East-lndiu Jury Hill. This l)ill 
has been eulogized, both at home and in 
India, as one mighty step towards a more 
liberal system of administering the aflairs 
of India; and some folks in England 
aplx‘ar to liave expected nothing less than 
a general illumination over the Easton the 
glad tidings reaching our shores. So far 
as the 1 lido- Britons are concerned, it is an 
excellent measure, and one wliich was 
called fur l>y a variety of the most urgent 
reasons ; but so far as the Hindoo popula- 
tion arc to be regarded, it is somewhat 
premature ; and, with all due respect to 
Mr. Wynn, and the wisdom of Parliament, 
has been enacted in ignorance of much 
that ought to have been previously known 
and considered, in regard to the customs, 
liabits, and prejudices of those for whose 
benefit it is intended. It will no doubt 
surprise the right honourable President 
to hear of this reception of a measure, 
wliich it was supposed w'ould have been 
so highly acceptable to the natives of India ; 
and if it lead to a closer examination of 
the real wants and wishes of our native 
subjects, on this and similar topics of po. 
pular clamour, and to seek for information 
in better channels than appear to have 
been followed, it will not be without its 
good effects 1.6'a/. John Hull, Jan. 5. 

The John Hull of yesterday announced 
the probability of a meeting being held by 
the most respectable Hindoos at the presi- 
dency, to express their opinion on the Easl- 
India Jury Act. We shall be very glad 
to hear the real and unbiassed scntiincnts 
of tlie respectable native iiihaliitants of 
Calcutta, and should a Cliinnetomby 
Moodeliar offer himself^ wo think we can 
promise him an answer. The opinion of 
t>P6 respectable Hindoo was publislicd in 
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the Hcnfrat Chronicle. The Hull wishes to 
make his readers believe tliat Mf. Wynn, 
not being favoured with tlic advice of per- 
sons so learned in all that concerns India 
as himself, could not possibly understand 
tho habits and projiidicos of Hindoos. 
W’^e will, however, Veil him that the bill 
was drawn under the advice of gentlemen 
whose residence in India, and experience 
initsiiffuirs, fully qualify them to judge of 
its expediency, and that the exclusion of 
Hindoos from grand juries is the only part 
of the measure w'hich may be considered 
to have originated with the President of 
the Board of Control. — [/frwg. Hurk. 
Jan. 0. 

The following is tlie letter from a Hin- 
doo which is referred to above : 

“ I do not wonder at the servile conduct 
of any Hindoo community, especially of 
those at Madras and of its neighbouring 
provinces, to whom tlie epithet of “ Hin- 
doo" is still applicable in its strict sense. 
Numerous Moosiilmans, of respectable fo- 
reign origin, residing for centuries in the 
provinces of Ilindoostan, imparted, in some 
degree, to their Hindoo neighbours the 
feelings of self respect, though their con- 
stant association with the unfortunate Hin- 
doos has gradually corrupted the manly 
notions which their forefathers possessed 
and implanted in the breast of the first and 
second generations. Even a Moosulmaii 
native of India, however learned and vir- 
tuous he may lie, is looked on with con- 
tempt by foreigners as soon as lie is known 
to be a llindce or native of India. 

** Nadir Shah, one of the celebrated 
kings of Persia, during his invasion and 
conquest of India, observing the servile 
manner in which the noblemen, consisting 
of Hindoos and Moosul mans, used toolTer 
adoration to Mouliummud Shah, then 
reigning over India, seized with surprise, 
said, ‘ O brollicr Moohummud, thou dost 
not reign us a king, but as a God.* Tiic 
natives of l>ukhun, such as Madras and 
other provinces, not having had the same 
advantage of foreign intercourse, do still 
maintain, in a greater degree, their ancient 
notions, forms, and man tiers; such as ab- 
ject prostration to power, preservation and 
worship of sacred fire, constant repetition 
of the passages of the Veds with solemn 
tones, exposure of females to the lustful 
admiration of others, &c. 

** An instance of their want of candour 
and perfect servility evidently appears from 
the result of a meeting held on the 27th 
ultimo by the Hindoo inhabitants of Ma- 
dras, on the occasion of the late Jury Bill 
passed by the Legislature in England. A 
large body of Madras Hindoos refrained 
ar that meeting from expressing their ob- 
jection to be made jurors according to Uie 
lute Act of Parliament, on the honest and 
candid ground that the act alluded to is 
N ©ot 
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not only incompatible with all the princi- 
ples of justice, but even varies from the 
law and practice hitherto observed in Eng- 
land, since it subjects every Hindoo and 
Moossulman to the will and judgment of 
such jurors as profess the Christian faith, 
whether Europeans, coiintry-borns, native 
Portuguese, Armenians, and even rice 
converts of Bangalore or Shreerumjioor, 
without allowing a Hindoo or Moosulnian 
a seat in the jury box in a case in which a 
Christian may happen to be one of the 
parties. 

" These people pretended to assign the 
following circumstnncLS as reasons for their 
unwillingness to become jurors in crimi- 
nal trials, most probably to please some 
European gentleman of rank and power. 
They declare, in the Hrst instance, their 
insuiKciency in educutiotij and in tlic 
knowledge of the English language, to bo 
a cause of the objection made by them. I 
therefore ask, whether the judges of the 
Supreme Court are not competent to exa- 
mine qualifications ? Are not they autho- 
rized by the legislature to exercise their 
judgment in determining the competency 
of those whom they may summon as 
jurors? This excuse on the part of the 
natives is, I think, quite unnecessary and 
uncalled-for. Besides, it is a well-esta- 
blished fact, that if twenty Hindoos, sutii- 
ciently versed in English, can be found in 
Calcutta, there are at least 200 at INIadras, 
whose knowledge of the English language 
has uiiquestionahly enabled tlieni to under- 
stand the charge of the judge in a criminal 
trial, and the arguments tliut a counsel 
may offer in the prosecution or defence of 
a case. 

** Nothing can he more frivolous than 
their excuse, as to approacliing a place in 
w'hich a dead body may be kept during 
the inquest of the coroner. Ho they not 
« approach the place and enter into the room 
where pieces of beef arc openly kept? 
Do they not feel proud of serving and 
touching one whose principal meal is beef, 
and who rejects the Veds as sacred books ? 
Ho they not take their meals in a town or 
village where, to the best of their know- 
ledge and belief, cows and bulls are daily 
slain ? Are not such practices more posi- 
tively forbidden in the Shastrus than ap. 
proaching a place where a dead body is 
kept? It cannot be supposed that they 
are habitually averse to approach a dead 
body, as we see them frequently approach- 
ing dead bodies placed in the bosoms of 
widows preparing for self-destruction, or 
on the bank of the Ganges. 

What shall we say of a man who pre- 
tends to dread the idea, that he may not 
be permitted to take refreshment during a 
trial from 10 a.m. to 4 or 5, or even 10 f.m., 
although this very man is found volunta- 
rily abstaining from every kind of food on 
the two Ekaduslics, or two particular lii- 
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nar days every montli, and on tlie days of 
the birth of his supposed incarnations? 
What opinion are we to form of a person 
who objects to sit with one unknown to 
him, though he is often seen witli others 
of diilercnt societies and sects in public 
courts us o0icers or defendants, and in 
mercantile transactions? As to the ob- 
servance of ceremonies, 1 wish to know 
whether or nut the Hindoos are permitted 
by the Sliastrus to leave tiiem on particular 
occasions to be performed by their relatives, 
and whether or not they frequently act ac- 
cording to this permission ? Besides, the 
judges, who arc liberal enough to permit 
an European juror, under any peculiar 
circumstances, to be away from court a 
day or two, would not refuse, I trust, a 
Hindoo juror the same indulgence.*’ 

TREKAfl PATANKEEKS AND BEARERS. 

The Supreme Court of Judicature has 
registered a regulation respecting the num- 
ber and fare of teekah palankeens and 
teekah bearers in Calcutta, and placing 
them under the control of the police. By 
this regulation a license must be obtained 
for letting out palankeens or serving as 
bearers, the numher of either is to be li- 
mited. The numbers arc to l>c ]>laccd on 
each side of every palankeen, in large cha- 
racters, in English and Bengalee; and 
every bearer is to wear a badge on his right 
arm, with the number in large characters, 
English and Bengalee. The rates and 
hire of the palankeens and bearers are to 
be regulated by the justices of the peace, 
and to be published. Several other rules 
arc laid down for these vehicles and their 
bearers, similar to our huckney-cuach re- 
gulations. 

CHURCH MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 

The third annual meeting of the Cal- 
cutta Church Missionary Association was 
held in the town-hall on the 15th Dec., 
the venerable Archdeacon Corrie, presi- 
dent, in the choir. The report of the 
committee’s proceedings for tlie past year 
wfts read by llic secretary, from which it 
appears that thirteen boys’ schools are sup- 
])orted by the funds of the association. 
Each school contained about eighty scho- 
lars, and in all the thirteen schools no less 
than one thousand children are enjoying 
the benefits of education and Christian 
instruction. Two bungalow chapels are 
also lighted and kept in repair by the 
committee, and since the last annual meet- 
ing 2,000 rupees have been supplied by 
them fur erecting a pucka cha|)el on the 
premises at Mil zapore. During the post 
year the sum of 5,800 rupees (including a 
balance in the treasurer’s hand) has been 
realized in aid of the objects of the asso- 
ciation, but the expenditure has exceeded 
this sum, leaving a balance against the 
association. 


NATIVE 
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NATIVE r£MALF. SCIIOOl.S. 

On the 1 6th Jan. a public exami nation 
of the northern division of native female 
schools, supported by tlie Bengal Christian 
School Society, was held at tlie residence 
of Mr. W. II. Pearce, missionary, Mirza- 
poi^. In performing their several parts the 
children acquitted tiiemselves in a man. 
ner that excited the surprise and satisfac- 
tion of all who assembled to witness the 
gratifying scene, among whom were a 
considerable number of natives, than whom 
none seemed to take a greater share of in- 
terest, as the little sciiolars one after 
another developed their stores of know- 
ledge. In the breast of every well wisher 
to the cause of female education in tliis 
country, the scene was indeed well cal- 
culated to produce the strongest emotions 
of pleasure and encouragement, arid we 
may add too, regret that minds evidently 
so capable of intellectual and moral im- 
provement should have been so long and 
culpably neglected. Such neglect, how- 
ever, we trust will no longer stain the 
character of those who know the value of 
intellectual improvement, and Iiavc it in 
their power to impart it to the rising 
population, which if we do not, the result 
of this and similar examinations shows, 
411at the guilt will lie at our own door. 
Once, perhaps, we might have pleaded the 
impossibility of overcoming the obstacles 
tliat were in the way of native female edu- 
cation with some degree of plausibility ; 
but it cannot now be done, since it is evi- 
dent that, with comparative case, native 
female children can he collected in a 
school-room, can be induced to learn 
whatever is taught them, and, notwith- 
standing all their attachment to idolatry, are 
willing to read any Christian book put 
into their hands, and even to commit to 
memory whole catecliisms of the Christian 
religion, the repetition of which did not 
distress or displease a large company of 
natives, who listened to the children while 
reciting them. These certainly are facts 
tliat ought to stimulate the friends of tRis 
Society to persevering exertion, and strong- 
ly recommend the cause of female educa- 
tion to the patronage and support of the 
public at large.— L/?c?ig. JIurk, 

SOURCE OF THE GANCES. 

A correspondent in the India Ca;xUi% 
in giving an account of Ramnee, says ; 

“ Eighteen years ago I was one of the 
first party of Europeans who penetrated 
these snowy regions in search of the source 
of the Ganges, at the instigation of that 
good and scientific man. Colonel Cole- 
brooke, then surveyor-general. One of 
tlio party got disheartened and was knock- 
ed up, being of a weak constitution, and 
wc did not penetrate to Gungoutri, but 
went to Budrcc Nautli. On our return 


from r hence we crossed tlic stupenduous 
mountain of Toongasscc, which was then 
covered with snow. In the minutes 1 
took down at the time, I remarked the 
situation of Ramnee, and observations of 
tlie thermometer in the month of June, 
and tliis induced me to proceed there for 
health. During that trip the jealousy of 
the Gorkuali government would not admit 
of any intercourse with the natives, and 
we could gain liut little geographical 
knowledge of the country. The little I 
had however then seen, gave me a strong 
inclination to 'go beyond the snowy moun- 
tains into Tartary, and this I efiected 
fourteen years ago, disguised as a Hindoo 
fakcer, accompanied by that enterprizing, 
enlightened, indefatigable, but unfortu- 
nate man, Mr. Moorcroft. We pene- 
trated beyond the snowy range, and went 
to the sacred lake Mausurowur, and rc. 
turned again, but were imprisoned for a 
short time by the Gorkiiahs; this trip fully 
ascertained tlic source of the Ganges rising 
wdtliin the snowy mountains, and having 
no connexion with tlie lake.** 

ARRACAN FLOTirXA. 

Government, we understand, have come 
to the determination to disband the Flo- 
tilla Marines now serving in Aracan, and 
to reduce the flotilla to eight gun-boats, 
retaining a regular hattalfon of infantry, 
and the Mugh levy, for the defence of tlie 
province. The attachment of the Miighs 
to our dominion, and their detestation of 
the Burman yoke, are well known, nnrl 
afford a pledge, that the newly acquired 
country may be safely trusted to the arms 
of its natives, now that the power of Ava 
has been so completely crippled, and her 
troops entirely banished beyond the Ara- 
can mountains,— [CVd. John Bulk Jun. 26. 

T)UM nUM THEATRE. 

We understand that the alterations in 
the interior of the Dum-Dum Theatre are 
completed, and that the house will be re- 
opened imincdiately. The chief alteration 
is the removal of the gallery, which was 
found a perfect nuisance. Tlie pieces in 
relicarsal, wc are informed, are the Wags 
of Windsor and Bombastes Furioso.— 
[Cii/. Guv. Gaz., Jan, 11. 

STAMP DUTIES, 

We understand that the stamp act or 
regulation, to which we alluded the other 
day, if registered by the Supreme Court, 
is to take efiect on the 1st of May. 
Besides receipts, it is said, all promissory 
notes, bills, Sec. arc to be stamped, as 
well as bonds and every other convey- 
ancing deed, and all proceedings in the 
Supreme Court. So far as wc have been 
able to learn from the reports in circula. 
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ticMi, Uie last stamp act passed in Great 
llritain lias lieen taken as a model, in pre- 
paring the proposed stamp regulation for 
this city. — [^CiU,John BuU^ Jan. 17. 

CALCUTTA CLUB. 

Amongst the proposed rules of the 
Calcutta United Service Club, to which 
we some time since gave insertion, there 
was orte which restricted admission to can- 
didates, who should have stood appointed 
seven years to one or other branch of the 
service, with certain specified exceptions. 
We are sorry to learn that some misap- 
prehension prevails with respect to this 
clause, and that it has liecn understood to 
apply exclusively to thcoflicers of his Ma- 
jesty’s and the lion. Company’s military 
and medical services, and not to members 
of the civil service. This misconception 
appears to have arrisen from an error in the 
transcript of the original paper, drawn up 
at the meeting of the 29th ult., in conse- 
(pience of which the circumflex in the 
copies circulated did not comprehend, as 
it should have done, the words, civil ser. 
vants, an omission wholly accidental and 
undesigned. We are happy, therefore, to 
have it in our power to remove any un- 
favourable impression which this accident 
may have induced, to the detriment of the 
club which it has been proposed to es- 
tablish, and from which we augur the 
most advantageous results. The restric- 
tion of seven years, the purport of which 
must be sutBciently obvious, is of general 
application, except in the cases specified, 
and aflects equally the civil and military 
branches of the service.— [Uoy. Gaz. 
Jan. 1 . 

STEAM VESSELS. 

TIic Irrawaddy steam- vessel was yester- 
day launched from the dock- yard of Mr. 
Kyd, the government builder. She is 
fitted out with two highly finished engines 
of forty- horse power, by Maudsicy, and 
is expected from the care which has been 
taken in her construction, and the cmi- 
nence of tlic engineer who submitted her 
plans (Sir R. Seppings) to be of a superior 
order. We understand she is to be com- 
pleted with all possible expedition for the 
service of tho government, and that her 
first destination is Ava. Another vessel, 
on the same principles, Is in a state of con- 
siderable forwardness, and will be launch- 
ed in the course of the ensuing month.— 
[Deng* Jiurk*i Jan. 2. 

CHANGES IN COUNCIL. 

We hear Mr. Harington proceeds short- 
ly to England. — Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
succeeds him as a member of council ; and 
is expected here about the 15lh Feb. Sir 
Eflward Colebrooke, Hart., succci>ds Sir 
Charles' at Delhi.— [c«/. John Butt* 


TOUll OF THE GOVEANOlt'CENELlAL. 

Ills lordship crossed the Jumna on the 
morning of the vSth Jaii. under a salute of 
nineteen guns from the Fort of Agra, and 
was received by Brigadier Richards at tiro 
head of the troops of the station, with usual 
military honours. His lordship then pro- 
ceeded with Lady Amherst and family to 
the residence of Mr. Saunders, collector of 
government customs, by whom they were 
entertained during their visit to Agra. On 
the following day a levee and drawing- 
room w'crc held by the Right Hon. the 
Governor- General and Lady Amherst. 
On the 12th, the Governor General held 
a formal durbar in his tents, for the pur- 
pose of giving aiidieiico to the chiefs and 
deputies from Malw'a, who had proceeded 
to Agra to wait upon his lordship, under 
the conduct of Capt. Bortliwiek. The 
following parties were introduced in suc- 
cession to the Governor General, and 
received according to their rank : 1st. a 
mission from the Maharaja Mulhar Rao 
Holkar, composed of Apajec Bhoolia, his 
highness’s nephew, and some of the prin- 
cipal officers of the state ; 2d. a mission 
from the I'owar of Dhar; 2d. the chief of 
Dewass; -1th. the Raja of Rutlain, chief 
of the Rathorc Rajpoots in Malwa, and 
Raja of Siilann, of the same family; .fith. 
a mission from the chief of Scetamow? 
The same chiefs received their audience of 
leave on the Iflth Jan,, and w’crc dismissed 
with the usual presents. 

A complimentary mission from his 
highness Dowlut Rao Sind ia reached Agra 
on the 12th, nccoinpaniud by Major Stew- 
art, Resident at Gwalior, and the gentle- 
men of the residency. The principal 
person deputed on this occasion to the 
Governor General’s presence, was Hindoo 
Rao, the brother-in-law of the Mahansja, 
and the chief next in rank to himself in the 
state. The mission was introduced to his 
lordship on the following day, and received 
with the highest honours. After this 
ceremony was completed his lordship held 
a ^gcnoral durbar, at which tlie Raja of 
Moorsaun Koonwur, Pitumber Sing, ze- 
mindar of Alin; Tliakoor Ale Murdati 
Khan, zemindar of Chittairee, and several 
other respectable landholders and native 
gentlemen were presented, and received 
khelaats. 

Her highness the Baeza Bliaec, the wife 
of Sindia, having sent a deputation of 
eight Mnhratta ladies to wait u}ion Lady 
Amherst, appropriate arrangements were 
made for their reception by her ladyship, 
at Mr. Saunders’s house, on the evening 
of the l^tli. 

On the evening of the 1 7th tho Right 
Hon. Lord and Lady Amherst, with their 
family and the gentlemen of the suite, 
went in state to Hindoo Rao’s tents, 
pitched on the sands of the Jumna, to |Mr- 
takc of an cntcrtaimiient sent by the JVIaha- 

raja 
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rajii Doivliit Rao Sindia. His lordship was 
mot half way by Hindoo Uao and conducted 
with the utmost respect and honour to the 
enclosure prepared for the interview, which 
had been fitted up in a commodious and 
handsome style. The costly presents sent 
by Sindia for his lordship and the gentle- 
men of the suite, were delivered on this 
occasion. The area fronting the tents was 
finely illuminated, and as the party retired, 
a grand and imposing display of fireworks 
was exhibited on the hank of the river. 
The following day the mission received 
their audience of leave, when presents 
were conferred on Hindoo Uao and about 
twenty-fivo of the Mahralta sirdars who 
accompanied him. 

In return for the attention paid to the 
Governor- General by Sindia in the above 
mission, we understand it was his lord- 
ship’s intention to depute Mr. Stirling to 
Gwalior, as the hearer of presents, and to 
convey his lordship’s compliments to the 
Maharaja. 

'I'he Governor- General marched from 
Agra towards Fiittelipore, Sikri, and 
niiurtpore, on the morning of the IStli 
January. — [Ca/. Gov. Gaz. 


PRlSONFttS FOR nEBT. 

On the 3d Fehruary, a deputation of 
several individuals of the highest respecla- 
hility waited upon the Right lion, the vice- 
IVcsident at Government House, to pre- 
sent a petition from the debtors confined 
in the great gaol of Calcutta. In the pe- 
tition it is stated that no liberation of 
prisoners lias taken place since 1812, when 
I (X) debtors were liberated, including an 
Kiiropcan who had been confined eighteen 
years. This liberation took place under 
the insolvent act passed in parliament ; 
but upon that law being renewed and made 
permanent in 181.3, its provisions were 
not made applicable to India. The pe- 
tition then proceeds to state that amongst 
the prisoners now in confinement is a 
native who has been fourteen years in 
prison, who, had he remained in his na- 
tive idnce in the provinces, would have cn- 
joyt.'d the benefit of the insolvent regula- 
tions of India ; that two of his country- 
men have been imprisoned nearly twelve 
years; another debtor, an Englishman, 
has been eleven years; and twenty-nine 
others have been confined from six to nine 
years; “ all equally without hope of re- 
lease but by the intervention of the law, 
or of death-— the latter avowed/i/ the only 
limitation of tlie vengeance of some of 
the creditors.” The petitioners think that 
the total oblivion of the debtor in India in 
the permanent act of 1813 must have 
arisen from Uic assurance that some ante- 
rior act had provided for his protection ; 
and they snhiiiit whether the act 30 ami 
40 Geo. ITdL^ (clause 23d) docs not ex- 


pressly cun template their condition. The 
petition is sigiie<l by twenty Kuropean 
and Christian prisoners, whose dates of 
confinement arc from March 1810' to Ja- 
nuary 1827, and 101 Hindoo and Mus- 
sulman prisoners, whose dates of confine- 
ment arc from Sept. 1813 to the same 
date. 

A declaration, signed by three magis. 
trates of Calcutta, and a long list of mer- 
chants and agents of the first respecUibility, 
wealthy natives, c^c. accompanies the pe- 
tition. Tlic declaration states the cunvie- 
tion of the subscribers that the extension 
of the spirit of the insolvent law will be 
bcuelicial to all classes of the people of 
Calcutta. 

His lordship, in reply to the deputation, 
said that he should take an immediate oc- 
casion of placing the petition before the 
council, with his strong recommendation 
of their early consideration of its prayer; 
that he felt the deepest interest in the pe- 
titif)n, and should ailbrd it his wannest 
support. 

•MR. AUAm’s picture. 

We arc glad to hear that Sir Tliomas 
Tawrcnce has undertaken to finish the 
picture of the late Mr, Adam, which itw-as 
once expected woultl have been executed 
by Mr. Cbinncry. A mural tablet to the 
memory of this truly excellent and upriglit 
public servant is also preparing by West- 
inacott. — [n/o/m Jfiillt iA'6. 5. 

UINnOO COLLEGE. 

The half-yearly examination of the stu- 
dents of the Hindoo college and the dis- 
tribution of prizes look place on Saturday 
llic 27th Jan. at the college in the presence 
oflhc Hon. J. Ilarington, the Hon.W. B. 
Bay ley, Mr. Lusliiiigton, and a numerous 
asseinhlagc of highly respectable native 
gentlemen. The students went through 
their several exercises in a manner highly 
creditable to themselves and to the masters 
,of the institution, and die scene altogether 
was calculated to call into action the best 
feelings of the heart. The Hindoo col- 
lege is an ox.-iniple, and a very striking 
one, how much the energy and persevering 
industry of even one individual may efl'ect, 
when directed to the objects of native edu- 
cation, under all the discouraging circum- 
stances which in India cool the ardour of 
benevolence, however highly excitotl at the 
outset of such l.'ihoiirs. It would not he 
easy duly to ajipreciatc the value of Uic 
' services rendered to this college by the 
learned secretary to the Committee of Pub- 
lic Instruction, and by the gentlemen who 
compose that committee. They are best 
seen in the rising and flourishing state ;Of 
tlic institution ; and wc caiinut doubt tliat 
the native gentlemen, who appeared on 
Saturday to take so lively and animated an 

interest 
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interest in what was going forward, will 
second to the utmost of their power, exer- 
tions which so unambiguously and so 
strenuously aim at raising their youUt 
higher and higher in the scale of civiliza- 
tion and useful and ornamental learning. 
— [Oi/. John Bulli Jan, 30. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIVES IN REGARD 
TO PAPER MONEY. 

In the 35th number of the Martamlat 
under the head of * Mar war i Suraifs,* there 
w'as published a detailed account of their 
intention of not receiving any bank notes 
except those of the Bengal Bank, and like- 
wise the great anxiety that was thereby 
raised among other Saraffs besides the 
Marwari. The Marwari Saralfs have now 
unanimously resolved, that they will gra- 
dually dispose of all the bank notes they 
have in their possession by tlie first lunation 
of Chaitra in the Sam vatsara year 1884, or 
the 27th of March 1827, and then alto- 
gether .abstain from receiving bank notes. 
For this reason, on Tuesday, the third day 
of lumition in Mngh, or the 30th of Janu- 
ary, at about five o'clock in the evening, 
the Gomashlas of the S.'ira(Fs, exclusive of 
the Marwari, according to their ancient 
usage, assembled together at the house 
No. 12, at Pagahyapatry, in Barabazar, 
belonging to Shah Gopaldoss and Baboo 
Manohurdoss. The particular cause why 
this committee took place is as follows : — 
Previous to any debate on the subject of 
bank notes, and about twelve days before 
the assembly of the committee, Baboo 
Bansidhur wrote a letter to Baboo Mad. 
huridoss to this effect : ‘ At present there 
is always some confusion about bank 
notes ; what is now advisable in our deal, 
ings (about them) ?* In answer to w’hich 
Baboo Madhuridoss wrote to him that they 
had better consult together how to proceed. 
Two days after this, when some money 
was sent to the house of Shah Gopaldoss 
and Baboo Madhuridoss, from the house 
of Devidoss and Balmakund, Baboo Mad. 
huridoss refused to take the notes of the 
Calcutta Bank that were part of it; and 
subsequently the committee was convened. 
In this committee Madhuridoss first ob- 
served, ‘ What should be advisable in this 
confused state of the bank notes, but that 
either the Bengal Bank notes be current, 
or ready money ?' Bansidhur then said, 

* You wrote that you would take our ad- 
vice in what to do ; but previous to it you 
first sent back the notes given by myself. 
What shall I say to it? Whatever path 
you mi^ choose I will follow.’ Balxio Mo- 
tiebund declared * the curreilll^ of ready 
money (alone) is the best; blit then you 
must have patience, as precipitancy is not 
gopd.' Upon this Buboo Govindachund 
returned, * Right. But as these no^ ar6 
iii.,widp circulation, our proceeding re- 


quires mature consideration, that some 
poor men may not be involverl in utter 
ruin, in consequence of our deliberations.’ 
Much debate took place, till at last it was 
unanimously agreed, that they should first 
dispose of the notes they have, and then 
resolve upon some final measure. Accord- 
ing to the tenour of the observations of the 
Gomashtas of Shah Gopaldoss and Bubft 
Manohurdoss, it may be inferred that they 
are of opinion that as they have no hundis 
to pay, which they cannot discharge with- 
out receiving notes, they are not much 
concerned in the matter ; but those whose 
business is likely to be at a stand (in case 
the notes be not generally received, as 
proposed), may be alarmed at their exclu- 
sion. 

llie committee continued till eleven 
o’clock at night ; the Marwari Saraffs were 
invited, but declined to attend it, adding, 
that they would hold another committee 
among themselves, and then join tlic rest. 
\_Cal, Gov, Gaz, Feb, 8. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in the River. 

Jan. 24. Sophia, Barclay, from London.— F/'ft. 
2. Cumbrian, Ulyth, from London and Madras.— 
H. l^niim, Markay, from Leith.— 17. Cej/lon, 
Davigon, from lioncion and Ceylon; and Africa, 
Skelton, from Newcastle. 

Departures from Saugor, 

Feb. G. Tjord Ltfwlmrh, Beadle, for London.— 41. 
Sffnunetrif, Smith ; Reaper, Broad ; and Ganges, 
all for London. — SI. Juliatw, Tnnes, for London ; 
Sarah, Miller, for ditto ; Perseverance, Brown, for 
Liverpool; and Pheasant, Betts, for Gibraltar. — 
lo. Cambridge, Barber, for Madras, and Madras, 
Beach, for London. — lii. Kdmonstone, Morf^an, for 
Bombay, and AOtts, Hunt, for Madras and Lon- 
don. — 21. Victorg, Farquharson, for Madras.— 
24. Otrnwnll, Younghusband, and Rose, Mar- 
quis, both for London. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Dee. 19. At Futtehgurh, the lady of R. Stewart, 
Esq. jun., of a son. 

Jan. 4. At Berhampore, the lady of Dr. Pcarse, 
37th N.I., of a son. 

14. At Meerut, the lady of Lieut, and Adj. Vin- 
cent, Idth Lancers, of a son. 

— At Chowringhec, the lady of James Pattlc, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

17. The lady of G. Gregory, Esq. of a son. 

13. At Biirrlsaul, the lady of Major W. Dun- 
lop, 52d N.I., of a son. 

19. At Scyndporc, near Benares, the lady of R. 
Limond, Esq., superintending surg., of a ilaugh- 
ter. 

— The lady of A. Agabeg. Esq., of a son. 

20. The lady of Capt. (!rlsp, Madras establish- 
ment, of a daughter. 

— At Jcctwanporc, Tlrhoot, Mrs. T. ShcarroaD, 
of a son. 

22. At Dinagepoor, the lady of R. Creighton, 
Esq., of a son. 

— Mrs. M. Gasper, of a daughter. 

23. At Malda, tne lady of J. W. Grant, Esq., of 
a SOD. 

23. At Cossltollah, Mrs. F, C. Rlgordy, of a son. 
2^ Mrs. H. A. Elliott, of adaugnter. 

— Mrs. F. Rodrigues, of a son. 

28. The lady of G. Hudson, Esq., aCtonioy 
at law, of a daughter. 

.*10. Mrs. J. B. Cornelius, of a daughter. 

Feb, 2. At Goaljuiig, near BcrhaiqpMrc, tlic lady 
of R. Morrell, Es(i., of a son. 


— At 
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Feb. 2. At Dalllgunge, the lady of IJhas. Paton, 
Esq.t of a daughter. 

:i. The lady of R. M. Ronald, Esq., attorney at 
law, of a son. 


MAHlilAUES. 

Jfin. 1. At Bankipore, Mr. T. Medley to Miss 
Peggy Palmer. 

2. At Chittagong, Capt. D. S. Vas, commander 
of the brig F. AfifMt to Theresa, relict of the late 
(.'apt. T. A. DX'uil, of the same place. 

10. Alex. K. Lindesay, Esip, assist, surg. 4th 
Extra Regt., to Miss Mary Kcir. 

12. At the Cathedral, George llomctt. Esq., to 
Miss Delia 'rurnbull. 

ITi. At Agra, II. T. Stewart, Esq., of Mirzapore, 
to Mary Margaret, eldest daughter of N. Mahon, 
Esc)., of C'astle Troy, Limerick, Ireland. 

27 . Mr. G. A. Popnam to Miss Louisa Lemousin. 

— Mr. W. Stewart to Miss M. A. Falconer. 

— Mr. T. S. Colliard to Mrs. K. F. Everson. 
Feb. 1. Mr. W. Dull', of Tirhoot, indigo planter, 

to Miss S. F. Boson. 


DEATHS. 

Jnn. 1. At sea, on the passage from Madras to 
(.'alciitta, Mr. .Samuel Ritchie, late chief oilicer of 
tlie ship Cfuttle Forbee. 

21. At Cuttiick, W. Forrester, Esq., judge and 
magistrate of that district, aged 40. 

2 : 1 . Mrs. Maria Faria, wife <if the late Mr. D. 
Faria, aged 25. 

24. U. Thomson, Esq., aged 72. 

tut. J. L. Brcncn, Esep, assist, surgeon, aged 


iHtakrad. 

MISCELLANEOUS- 

FETE AT VIZIANAGRIJM. 

On the l:Rh and Tlfh December Ins 
llighiiess jMcerjah liajali tree Poosapauty 
Narrain Gu zzeputtyrauze Maha liauzc 
llahadar Moonalia Snltaii, the rajah of Vi- 
zianagriiin (in the northern circars), gave a 
grand fete at his palace to the European 
ladies and gentlemen of that cantonment 
and of the neighbouring stations. The 
entertainment consisted of a breakfast, din- 
lier, and supper, on cacli day, as well as a 
dance on the two evenings. The occasion 
of tlie ])arty was the birth of a son, in the 
person of Viziaram liause, his highness's 
heir, and was given witli a splendour 
suited to tlie exalted rank of the rajah and 
his son. 

The entertainments of each day were 
ushered in by royal salutes at sun-rise. 
Major General Nicolls was prevented 
from attending at dinner on the first day, 
a circumstance much regretted by the 
rajah. Tiie raj.Th was seated on an ivory 
chair of state, elegantly decorated, behind 
the president, with his dewan at his side, 
and when the company had di*ank the 
health of the young prince, his highness 
returned his thanks for the honour confer- 
red upon him and his son in terms which 
would have done no discredit to any Eiig> 
lishman of rank. The rajah particularly 
dwelt upon the feeling of comfort and se- 
curity the native princes and zemindars 
enjoyed under the benign government of 
the East-India Company, and expressed 
his own particular sense of respect for the 
Governor of Madras, and the other mem- 


bers of the government. His highness’s 
knowledge of English enabled him to 
express himself eloquently and feelingly 
in that language. 

On the second evening, Mrs. Nicolls 
and all the other ladies were conducted by 
the rajah to tlie apartments of the ranee, 
which were brilliantly illuminated. Her 
highness, who w'as richly dressed and 
covered with jewels, is represented as very 
handsome in her person, and {losscssing 
great dignity and elegance of manner. She 
received the company with great seU'-pos- 
.session, and muiiitaiiied an animated con- 
versation through the medium of his high- 
ness the rajah's interpretation. The young 
rajah is a tine child, and remarkably fair. — 
\_Mad. Gov. Gaz. 

SHIPPING. 

Departures, 

Jan. no. lytdy Ruffiest Coxwcll, and Abbei'tan, 
Percival, Ixith for Loudon. 

BIRTHS. 

Jun.2Tu Mn;. Mackintyre, of a son. 

20. 'Die lady of Lieut. C. Farren, 14th N.I., of 
a son. 

.'10. The lady of W. R. Smyth, Esq., of a daugh- 
ter. 


GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

MA J Oil- GENERAL W1 LSON. 

liombni/ Castle, Bee. 8, 18ii6.— Major- 
Gen. S. Wilson, commanding the Presi- 
dency division of the army, is permitted 
to return to Europe agreeably to the re- 
gulations, on the free-trader Upton Castle. 

The Governor in Council cannot permit 
the Major-General to proceed to England 
without assuring him that he carries with 
him the best wishes of this governraeut, 
and its acknowledgments of his zealous 
and meritorious conduct, during the long 
period of forty-six years which have 
been passed in service of the Hon. Com- 
pany, and often in situations of great im- 
portance and responsibility. 

COMMAND ALLOWANCES. 

liomlmp Castle, Jan. 4, 1 827.— The Hon. 
the Governor in Council deems it expe- 
dient to direct that the senior officer ac. 
tually present and doing duty witli any 
part of his corps, whether cavalry or in- 
fantry, or horse or foot artillery, shall be 
considered as commanding, and entitled 
to draw the allowance attached to such 
command, Wflatever may be the strength 
of the detail or detachment with which he 
may be cinjiloyed, and without reference 
to the presence or absence of the regimen- 
tal stair, who are not to be removed 

without 
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without authority from the commander- 
in-chief. 

As the Hon. tlic Governor in Council 
considers it improper that any officer serv- 
ing rcgimenUilly should, under aqy cir. 
cumstances, be entitled to higher personal 
allowances (on account of regimental du- 
ties) than those which arc attached to the 
command of his corps, it is directed that 
when an adjutant or quarter-master may 
become senior officer, and entitled to the 
command allowances, he shall temporarily 
transfer his regimental stalT duties to the 
next senior, or other officer who may be 
regimentally present with the corps at the 
same station ; but if it should happen tliat 
no other officer is available, the personal 
staff* allowances are not to he drawn in 
addition to the command allowances by 
the same officer ; he is, however, permit- 
ted, ill such cases, to receive the office 
allowances of his staff* appointment, in 
order to defray the charges of writers and 
stationery incidental to the vacant staff* 
office. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

liomlmjf Castle, Dee, 22, I'lSfi. — Capt. S. Powell, 
brif^ade major to Malwah field force, to be deputy 
adj. general of army, with official rank of major, 

V. Aitchison promoteil in departiiieiit. 

Capt. 11. Hose, 2 d reel. L.C., to lie a brigade 
major to forces, v. l*owell. 

Dec, 23 Uith N,I, Ens. C. A. Hughes to be 

licut., V. Dawes dec. 

23d N.I. Ens. C. II. Browne to be licut., v. Gau- 
tier dismissed. 

AT.i* iLieut. W. Ward to be adj., v. Dawes 

dec. 

IG^A N,L Lieut. C. Hunter to be adj. 

Isr Extra Hat, Lieut. H. Hopkins, 25th N.I., to 
be adj., V. Ward, ideut. A. Wtx)dburn, 2.'!th N.I., 
to be qu.mast. and interp. In llindoostanee, v. 
Hunter. 

25eh N.L Licut. H. Spencer to be adj., v. 
McMahon prom. 

Jan, 2, — Sen. Surg. R. Eckford to be superin- 
tend. surg. to fill vacancy on establishment occa- 
sioned by embarkation of Superintend. Surg. G. 
Ogilvy for Europe. 

Mr. W. J. B. Knipc admitted to inf., and prom, 
to ensign. 

2Sih N,I. Lieut. B. McMahon to be capt., and 
Ens. G. Clarkson to be licut., in sue. to Seely dec. 

Licut. T. Knox, H.M.’s 2 d Foot, to bean aide- 
de-camp to his Exc. the Commander-in-chief. 

Jan. 5. — Mr. R. F. Riddell admitted an assist, 
surg. on establishment. 

Jan. 12.— Capt. David Wilson, 7th N.I., to be 
resident in Persian Gulf, v. Stannus permitted to 
return to Europe. 

3 . — Cadets admitted. Mr. G. S. Ravcnscroft 
tocav., and prom, to comet; Mr. O. Halpin to 
infi, and prom, to ensign. 

Feb. 7. — lUh N.I, Ens. A. A. Drummond to be 
lieut., v. Macdoncll dec. ; date 28th Jan. 

Lieut. Blllamore relieved from duty with Survey 
of Bombay and Salsette. Lieut. Hart to remain 
with Survey until 1 st March, 

MARINE PROMOTIONS. 

Jan. 8 .— 2d-Lieut. J. H. RowBand to be a 1st- 
Ueut., v. Broadhead dec. 

Sen. Mii^ipmim C. R. Richardson to be a 2d-* 
lieut, V. Rowband prom. 


Bombay, ^Ce^lon* 

FURLOUGHS. 

IVi Ewojn?.— D ec. 23. Caiit. C. Payne, 16th N.I., 
for healtli.— 28. Capt. N. Hunter, Madras Horse 
Artll., for health.— iit). Lieut. Col. Com. M. Kennu- 
dy,15th N.L — Superintend. Surg.V. C. Kcmball. — 
Surg. D. C. Bell, 18th N.L— Jan. 2. Licut. J. Tho- 
mas, lOih N.L, on private affairs.- 4. Lieut E. 
U. Protlier, of artil., for health. — Lieut W. 
Campliell, IKth N.I., for health. — 10 . Licut. Col. 
Com. E. W. Shuldham, 25th N.I. — Feb. 7* Licut. 
R. Phillips, IstorGr. N.L, for health. 


SEIZURE OP A FUENUll BRIO. 

Wc have been given to understand on 
good authority, that the principal collector 
in Canara has seized the brig L*Bsp6rance 
under English colours, bound to this port, 
supposcil to be French property* 

Wo are further informed that she is 
coming up to Bombay in charge of Lieut. 
Macdonald, master attendant at Manga- 
lore, for the purpose of being delivered 
over to his Majesty’s Court of Vice- Admi- 
ralty for adjudication. 

In the. absence of more information 
upon the subject, wc can only conjecture 
that the commander of the vessel eiicoun- 
lered the risk he did in order to avoid the 
IHM't duties commonly levied on foreign 
vessels : a measure, however, of rather a 
liazardous nature, considering tlie value 
of the property at stake. — [ Jiumbap Cour, 
Bcb. 14 . 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGE, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Fid}. 3. At Baroda, the lady of Capt. Roe, assist. 
qu.ma 8 t.gen., of a daughter. 

4. At Bhewndy, the lady of Maj. lloome, of a 
daughter. 

7 . The lady of John Wedderburn, Esq., civil 
ser\’ice, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGE. 

Jan. 28. At Pocmah, Lieut. C. Hunter, 16th 
N.I., to Anne Elizabeth, third daughter of T. 
Morris, Esq., surveyor general of customs, Lon- 
don. 


DEATHS. 

Jan. 31. At Poomah, Amelia, daughter of Lieut. 
CoL TayloTi 2.5th N.I. 

Feb. 8 . Mr. F. 11. G. B. Kempt, son of the late 
Capt. F. J. Kempt, Royal Navy. 

10 . Catherine Smith, wife of Chas. Grant, Esq., 
in her 35th year. 


Crslon. 

DEATH. 

Jan. 20. At Hondellc, Lieut. G. Courtney, 
lI.M.’s U7th regt. 


Unlda. 


JAVA. 



gence of the real state of affairs in Java. 
This is very absurd, as the Dutch must 


know that whatever restraint tliey may 

aiireeed 
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succeed in putting on residents, they can> 
not prevent the coinmunication of intelli- 
gence by those irlio leave the island, and 
the Very dilKculty tliroivii in the way of 
communication is likely to be the cause of 
the grossest exaggerations. Trade is said 
to have reached the lowest possible limit of 
depression. The new commercial company, 
are endeavouring to monopolize what little 
there is, in which, with the assistance of 
the government, they will probably succeed, 
tliougb it may be reasonably doubted 
whether they will profit l)y the ruin of 
their rivals. AH foreign merchants are 
anxious to leave the island, and only 
remain with the view of collecting their 
property. A Chinese merchant, reputed 
to be very rich, lately applied foT permis- 
sion to c|fpart : which w'us only grunted on 
condition of paying thirty per cent, on 
every tiling he took with him. The mi- 
scraolc state to wiiich monopoly and op- 
pression have reduced the once flourishing 
island of Java is aiijiarcnt ; every letter 
agrees as to the impossibility of the Dutch 
recovering their dominion without great 
reinforceinents from Durope, and a total 
change in their system of governmeiiL 
— Hurk. Jn?i. 10. 

2'/ie //"rov — Accounts have been received 
at Ilrussels from liatavia to the 21st of 
February. Diepo Negoro was in the 
dessa of Uanjor-Airip, bettveen Kalie 
Dy liking and Djocjocarta, where be had 
assembled, besides the princes and other 
chiefs of the insurgents, -a force of 1,200 
men, among whom are 3(X) Boclkios ; liis 
projects are not known. On the 28th of 
January an expedition sent from Soura- 
carta made a general attack on the rebels, 
who were posted from Bojoelalie to Di- 
lango, in order to prevent, as far as pos- 
sible, those hostile bands from ravaging 
tlie disU’icts of Fudjang. According to 
the reports of General de Kock, this expe. 
ditioii had, in several respects, attained its 
object. I’lie Dutch troops w'cre perfectly 
seconded by the native auxiliaries of Sin- 
ggsarie, Gelassaii, lianjoe, Dono, Sangoon, 
Klattcd, and those of Mangko Negoro. 
Two small cannon, which the enemy cap- 
tured two days before, in the retreat of tiie 
Prince of Solo, were recovered by the 
Dutch troops. .On the 14th of February, 
Major Vanderigk drove 500 rebels from 
the dessa *of Karang Kopeck, which he 
burnt. 

SUMATiCA. 

Padang.— -Among tlic happy fruits of 
the restoration of tlie Dutch dominion in 
the oiebipeUgo, has been the sui^ressioh 
of the schools wliich Sir Stamford fiaffles 
hadestaUished at Padang for ^bQ^ggtuca-. 
tioo .of the ditives. Diese, it is st^' thc 
p^mnt governor lias shut up, pointing to 
^ affiiirs in Java, and the leading 
insjur^nU by the Edglisb 
i Jburn.VoL.24. No. 139. 


** as proofs that the progress of education 
and the safety and permanence of the 
Dutch rule are incompatible I [Ca/« 
John Bull, Dec, 16, 


It)rr0ta. 

ritocacss op the waii. 

General Paskevitsch, who has succeeded 
General Yermoluif as Governor-general 
of Georgia, directed the advance of a body 
of troops under Gen. BcnkendorflTtowarils 
Drivaii, there to establi.sh themselves and 
blockade the fortress, 'fhe troops, con- 
sisting of about 6,000 men, passed Mounts 
Akzbrick and Ilozobdal uii the 6t]i April, 
and proceeded towards Eeliiniadxin, wliieli 
tlicy occupied, without resistance. Leaving 
a small force at Echmiadzin, Gen. Ben- 
kcndorfl' marched on the 16th April to 
reconnoitre Sardur Abad, a new Persian 
fortress, situated ttventy worsts from Ech- 
miadzin, on the left of the road of Talyne. 
At tlie same time he detached three com- 
panies of the regiment of Schirv'an towards 
Erivan, with a view to draw oil* the atten- 
tion of the enemy, and particularly to 
fatigue the Kurdish cavalry, which occu- 
pied the roatl of Sardar Abad. Gen. 
Benkendoiil' met with the Kurds, to the 
number of 10,000 horse, conmianded by 
11 assail Khan, a famous partisan, brother 
to the Serdar of Erivan. The troops, fol- 
lowing the example set them by their olli- 
cci*s, rushed upon the enemy witli extraor- 
dinary intrepidity. In a moment the Kur- 
dish cavalry was put to flight, and pursued 
for seven worsts with much loss. Among 
the killed are found the nephew of Hussein, 
Aga of Kurdestan ; among the prisoners 
is Ismael, Khan of Arderuin, one of tiie 
confidential oflicers of the Serdar. The 
enemy lo»t eighty horsemen ; the llussian 
loss was very inconsiderable. 

On the same day, Gen. BeiikcndorfT 
liaving halted throe worsts from Sardar 
Abad, advanced with five companies and 
four pieces of cannon toward.s thflt for- 
tress, which he approached within musket 
shot, and opened a fire with shells, which 
damaged .several buildings in the place, 
and caused great confusion. After having 
reconuoitred Sardar Abad, Gen. Bcnken- 
dorfl’ returned the follow'ing day to Ech- 
miadzin. 

On the 5tli May the General advanced 
from Echmiadzin, crossed the Zanga, and 
advanced to Erivan ; aflcr some successful 
skirmishes with the troops under Hassan 
Khan, the llussian papers state as follovys : 
“ The fortress of XOrivan is provisioned for 
a year, and defended by a strong garrison. 
The liea||ftBrtillery cannot arrive before 
the midefm^of June, so that there is no 
appeiuramee that the fortress can be seriously 
bombarded before that time. Irt^a fo^t- 
^t'night tlie remainder of the Russian ariny 
® O will 
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will also have passed tlie frontier to attack 
the Persians, who are said to be concen- 
trating their force in Adherbijan. While 
the army is engaged on this point, Gen. 
Benkendorff will continue his operations 
against Erivan and Sardar Abad. * The 
heat and the difficulty of procuring provi- 
sions will be the worst enemies they will 
have to contend with during the war. 
Against the latter difficulty they depend 
on the resources of the province of Karls, 
and the good understanding vidiich pre- 
vails between them and tlic Pacha of that 
province. A disorder, ascribed to the 
want of forage and hard duty, has appeared 
among the cattle belonging to the bag- 
gage, Ac. ; if its ravages are not speedily 
checked, the consequences may be very 
injurious, because almost all the oxen In 
Georgia are employed by the army ; every 
thing announces, in short, that the period 
of the great political events which this war 
may occasion in this country is approach- 
ing.** 


(irtina. 

CHINESE INTELLIGENCE. 

Canton, October 3, 182fi. — The sixty- 
nintli number of the Peking Gazette has 
been received ; and some extracts of im- 
perial edicts from later numbers up to 
the Bth day of the 7th moon. 

In the island of Formosa there has 
been an insurrection of the inhabitants, 
or an inroad of the natives, for the final 
suppression or repelling of which the local 
officers are rewarded by his Majesty. 

October 18, 1826. — Extracts from the 
Peking Gazettes have been some days in 
Canton, containing papers issued by the 
Emperor about fifty dap anterior to the 
date of til is. From this it appears that 
a serious rebellion has broken out in 
Western Tartary. The leader, Chang 
Kih Urh, is represented as a Mahomedan, 
and the head of certain descendants of a 
formcl^ rebel. He has been joined by 
Tartars called in Chinese Poo-loo-tih, 
and by the white-capped Mahomedans 
about Kashgar. According to Chinese 
maps, in the Company’s library here, the 
seat of the rebellion lies in long, east 78, 
lat. N. 40, and the surrounding territory, 
which the Peking Gazettes represent as 
desert and thinly inhabited. However, 
the ofilcial documents from his Majesty 
indicate considerable anxiety on the sub- 
ject. He has ordered seventy officers of 
reputation to appear before him, that he 
may select thirty to proceed with the 
greatest expedition to the seat of war. 
From the north-west provinceipf Shense 
and. Kan suh he has ordered ^,000!; men 
to advance : and even from Manchow 
TV^itary troops are commanded ta proceed 
to the westward. He lias given absolute * 


power over the army to Chang-ling, the 
commandcr-in-chief at Ele, who, about 
ten years ago was governor of Canton. 
Two general officers arc united with him 
as a council ; but the imperiaf seal is given 
to him, which authorizes him to act in- 
dividually and independently, in all mat- 
ters, whether of life or death, or great or 
small. Kan suh and Shantung provinces 
are ordered to supply provisions, &c. for 
the army in advance against the Mahome- 
dan rebels. His Majesty commands an 
union of clemency and severity. The 
arch rebel himself, if he will submit, is 
promised life ; whilst to every human be- 
ing opposing the imperial forces, tctal 
extermination is threatened, and the army 
instructed to inflict it. Two officers of 
rank in the imperial army hav<i already 
fallen, and funeral honours have been 
decreed. From the spirited arrangements 
which liave been made, luid the number 
of troops brought forward to the scene of 
action, his Majesty anticipates a speedy 
and glorious result. The people of Can- 
ton consider the late disturbances in For- 
mosa as trivial, but the Tartar rebellion 
as a serious national affair. 

October 24, 1826.— The paper of to-day 
states that his Excellency the Governor of 
Canton has received an express from the 
Board of Revenue at Peking, informing 
hun that it is not necessary to forward 
to court the sums arising from customs 
and duties which happened to be in the 
provincial treasury. The date of despatch 
does not appear, nor is assigned for coun- 
termanding a former ortler. Whether it 
indicates less apprehension for the Maho- 
medan rebellion under Chun-kili-urh, or 
arises from anxiety about the insurrection 
in Formosa, at the opposite extremity of 
the empire, is not easy to determine. 

The Deputy Governor of ;Fuh-keen 
province, not having given satisfiiction 
respecting Formosa, the Deputy Gover- 
nor of Shantung is directed to proceed 
thither immediately, with full powers to 
put in requisition the troops that may be 
necessary, under certain limitations as to' 
the rank of officers who shall be under 
his command. 

October 27, 1826.— His Excellency 
the Governor has issued, throughout the 
two provinces under his authority, pro- 
clamations to the following i^urport: — 
lliat since it is universally known in every 
province of the empire where he has 
served, and especially in Canton, where 
he was deputy governor, his practice is 
to attend to all affiiirs, whether great or 
small, in his own proper peison, and not 
to depute them to toe management of 
others, and since his heart and hands are 
purd*' from bribes, the frienffii he selects 
are honest men ; and all soothsayers, Jli- 
viners, and lounging artists are bitoished 
from his presence ; he informs the public. 
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all persons who may pretend to have ac* 
ccss to him, and influence with him, are 
impostors. Instead of tlie people fearing 
sticli persons, and suffering themselves to be 
intimidated and defrauded, he desires that 
tliey will seize the pretenders and bring 
them to justice. It is reported outside 
that the Governor requires, for the im« 
mediate supply of tlie grand army now in 
the field, and in motion against the rebel 
Ching-kih-urli, from 

• Taels. 

The Ilong Merchants 600,000 

The Salt Merchants f... 400,(X)0 

The Country Gentlemen... 200,000 
Whether his Majesty will accept of this 
** Iieiievolcncc *’ or not is as yet unknown. 
'J'lic daily expense of the army is said to 
be 70,000 taels. 

October 30. — The Peking Gazette men- 
tions a thousand families of wandering 
TartfOrs unprovided for, anterior to the 
breaking out of the rchcllioii. It is re- 
ported that one of the generals wlio led 
forth the troops against the rebels, lias 
with his division either totally perished 
or been taken by the enemy, us he has 
not been heard of since. 

Wc are Authorized to say that the as- 
sertion reported in these straits, that Dr. 
Morrison on board the Orwell ** preached ** 
to the mutineers and so made them worse, 
and that he^llcd the officers “ no Chris- 
tians,*’ is iffitruc. Everyone on board 
the Orwell at that time, knows that, at 
the request of the Captain, Dr. Morrison 
spoke to the men, warned them of the 
consequences of wliat they were doing, 
and persuaded them to return to their 
fluty ; and that his doing so induced the 
men to separate, and proceed up the rig- 
ging to do the work which had been 
neglected five or six hours. So far from 
interfering, he remained with his family 
in his cabin till requested to come out to 
a conference by the Captain, when it >vas 
proposed to fire upon them; then he 
went among the mutineers and reasoned 
with them, and his friends have reason to 
believe that he was the means of prevent- 
ing the loss of lives on that occasion. — 
\Mfdacca Observer. 

DEATHS. 

Jan. 18. At Macao, Catherine, viife of W. II. 
C. Plowden, Esq., and daughter of the late Wm, 
Harding, Esq., of Baraaet, Stratford-on>Avon. 

iMtay. At Canton, Poonqua, one of the Hong 
merchants. 


^ahagasrar. 

Accounts from this island state (hat war 
ra^ with great fury amongst the native 
chiefs. King Radama had marched an 
army of 1 5,000 men against Dandi, one of 
the most powerful chiefs on the island, 
with orders to exterminate the whole of his 


people. Great part of the Island bad sub- 
mitted to Radama, and were paying him tri- 
bute; but the frequent insurrections caused 
great inconvenience to merchants trading 
therf ^ — \_London Paper, 

A letter from the Isle of France says ; 

At the instigation of M. Blanqiiart, ex- 
gctieral, aid-de>canip to King Murat, who 
is now established in the Isle of France as 
a~ merchant, Radama, the most powerful 
soveivign of Madagascar, has just esta- 
blished a tariff of customs in his whole ter- 
ritory. He has imposed considerable du- 
ties on the exportation of rice, salt meat, 
and oxen, and twenty-five per cent, on all 
the other productions of his dominions. 
The houses of Blanquart, Brothers, and 
Brodelet, of the Isle of France, and the 
house of Gamin and Son, of the Isle of 
Bourbon, have fanned these duties. The 
merchants of the Isles of France and 
Bourbon, alarmed for the consequences of 
this measure, have appointed a deputation 
to go to the King of Madagascar, and to 
remonstrate with him on this subject. The 
French governor wished to make an ar- 
rangement with the English governor to 
induce the king to desist from his preten- 
sions, but the English governor refused to 
take any part in the negociation,” 


3u0traUa. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Public Meeting , — On the i26th January 
a meeting of the free inhabitants of this 
colony was convened by the sheriff at Syd- 
ney, pursuant to requisition, for the pur- 
pose of petitioning the King and two 
Houses of Parliament for trial by jury and 
a house of assembly. The sherift' took 
the chair. 

Mr. W. C. Wentworth moved the peti- 
tions (all three of which arc in the same or 
similar words), and was seconded by Sir 
John Jamison. 

The petition to the House of Commons 
is given in the Sydney papers ; it is of very 
great length, and purports to. be from 
** the gentry, merchants, landholders, 
yeomen, traders and other free inhabi- 
tonts” of New South Wales. The follow- 
ing" are some passages : ** While they 

gratefully acknowledge that the most sulC 
stantial advantages liave accrued to them 
from the purer and more efficient dispen- 
sation of justice which has prevailed 
(since the Act 4 Geo. IV. ), from the partial 
introduction of triu^hy jury, and aliove 
all from unrestricted liberty of the 
press, wbilin lias been the means of de- 
tecting and pripventing numberless abuses 
and oppressions, the natural effect of that 
Arbitrary system of gofcrnment which was 
necessarily coeval with the formation of 
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tho colony. Hiey nt the seme time feel it 
a duty to themselves humbly to represent 
to your honourable house, that whatever 
may have been their past incompctcncy to 
be admitted to the full benefits of the 
British constitution, the time has at length 
arrived when they humbly hope to be li- 
berated from all disfranchisements, to be 
placed on the same footing as all other his 
Majesty’s plantations, settled by British 
subjects, and together with the liberty of 
the press, which they already enjoy, to be 
reinvested with those other Imprescriptive 
rights of Englishmen, trial by jury, and 
taxation by representation. 

“ That the present competency of your 
humble petitioners for that other great 
privilege of the British Constitution, 
taxation by representation, will he ob- 
vious, from a reference to their population, 
income, and revenue. Tliat the entire 
population of the colony, as far as your 
jiumble petitioners can collect, amounts to 
about 55,000 souls, .35,000 of whom are 
free, and the rest convicts-— the far greater 
part of whom have been assigned by the 
Governors of the colony for the time being, 
to your liunible petitioners, and arc sup- 
ported by them free of all expense to the 
mother coutltry. Tliat the gross annual 
produce of tlic land and labour of the 
colony, including the produce of the coal 
mines and fisheries, cannot he estimated at 
less than jL^80(),000. That of this sum 
about 250,000 per annum constitutes the 
exportable income of your humble peti- 
tioners, and consists of rude produce, or 
of bills on his Majesty’s Treasury, and 
other bills, for which such produce is ex- 
changed in this colony. That the revenue 
of the colony amounts yearly to upwards 
of £GOfiOO, That this enormous sum h.as 
liitlierto been levied on your humble peti- 
tioners by authority of Parliament and 
otherwise, without their consent, contrary 
to Magna Charta. That it is great beyond 
all former precedent, being little short of 
the whole amount of taxes raised in the 
whole of British America in the year 1777, 
when the various governments and states 
into which it was distributed comprised a 
pppi|lation of 300,000 of souls. Tliat it 
presses most grievously on every branch of 
the domestic industry of your humble 
petitioners, and that notwithstanding its 
ijitolcrable weight, fresh devices have Ifeen 
in agitation, and they fear are not yet 
abandoned, to increase its amount, to the 
further depression and derangement of 
their internal prosperity, without any local 
necessity to justify such an increase; and, 
in short, with no other view than to com- 
pel your humble petitioners to contribute 
still more largely than they dd at present 
towards the general expenditure of the 
empire.** 

Sir James Brisbane. — A government 


order for tlie funeral of the late Sir James 
Brisbane thus speaks of this respected 
officer. 

His Excellency the Governor an- 
nounces with feelings of deep and un- 
feigned regret the death of Commodore 
S:r James Brisbane, which took place 
this morning (Dec. 19) at ten o*clock. 
This event, which has deprived his coun- 
try of a most distinguished officer, and 
the service and society in which he lived 
of an example deserving their imitation, 
will be deeply and sincerely lamented. 
His health had sun'ered from his exertions 
in conducting the naval operations at 
liangoon. When he arrived here his con- 
stitution was evidently in a state of great 
exhaustion, and he continued to decline 
until the moment of his hnnl dissolution. 
The death of Commodore Sir James Bn's, 
banc will be identiHed with an event 
which forms an epoch in the ainials of tlie 
colony— the arrival of the first linc-of- 
battie ship [the Warspilc), and will be 
handed down with it, as a record, to pos- 
terity.” 

Melville Island . — The settlement formed 
alrotii three years since at Melville Island 
(in the gulf of Carpentaria) , with a view 
to open a commercial intercourse w'ith the 
IMalays, has completely failed. The set- 
tle, during two years and a half, had 
never seen one Malay ; had tliey 

been able, from the hostility of the na- 
tives, to penetrate more than twenty miles 
into the interior of the island, the natives 
being in the most savage state of barba- 
rism, and all attempts to conciliate them 
proving abortive. 

VAN niEMEN’s LAND. 

The Natives . — A gentleman in tlie in- 
terior writes to his friend in town, that the 
natives are much worse than the late ban- 
ditti of bush-rangers; and that black 
Tom, and those with him, declare that 
they will murder every white man that 
they fall in with. There are various 
opinions as to the cause of tliese attacks 
by the aborigines.— That: the Van Die- 
men’s Land Company, by settling on 
their very extensive grants on the north- 
western part of the island, which has long 
been a haunt for the black tribes, have 
drove them upon the settled districts ; and 
that the recent execution of black Tom 
and Dick has kindled their animosity 
against the whites, are amongst the most 
prevalent. The Legislative Council have 
been sitting during the whole of the week, 
wc understand, respecting the violence of 
the natives.— >Coi. Timest Dec, 1. 

We have been informed that the work 
of death has commenced among the abo- 
riginal natives, and that the settlers and 
stock-keepers are determined to annihilate 
every black who may act hostilcly.— iStd. 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


Easl-India House, June 20. 

A Quarterly General Court of Proprie- 
tors of East- India Stock was this day held 
at tlic Company’s House, in Lcadcnhall- 
street. 


fahliamentahy fapehs. 

Tlie Chairman (the Hon. Hugh Lind. 
s;iy) acquainted the court, |hat certain pa- 
pers which had been presented to Par- 
liament since ihe last General Court, were 
submitted to the proprietors, agreeably to 
cap. 1, sec. 4 of the by-laws. 

They consisted of resolutions of the 
Court of Directors for granting any salary, 
pension, or annuity, under the 53d Geo. 
Ill, cap, 155, sec. 93 .—copies and ex- 
tracts of papers relative to the burning of 
wi<lows ill India, since the year 1823, 
and all coininunications received on Uiat 
subject recently. 

SUPERANNUATIONS. 

The Chairman next informed the court, 
that a list of superannuations granted since 
their last meeting was laid before the pro- 
prietors, agreeably to the lythscc. Gth cap. 
or by-laws. 

The list only contained the name of 
George P^jrditcr, surveyor of private, 
trade, *•€ 100 per annum. Ilis salary and 
allowed emoluments amounted to ^150 
a-year, and the period of his service autho- 
rized the directors to grunt him tw'o-thirds. 

Mr. R. Jackson inquired whether the 
Act of Parlianieiit, allowing the grant of 
pensions of this nature, was contined in 
its operation to regular servants, or who- 
tiler it could he extended to extra clerks ? 
Had persons of this latter description a right 
to claim under the act? 

The Chairman . — “ There are no extra- 
clerks in this list ; but we arc in the habit 
of granting pensions to extra-clerks for 
length of service.** 

MA. BOSANQUET. 

The Chairman. — \ am to acquaint the 
court, that a letter has been received from 
Jacob Bosanquet, Esq., expressive of the 
gratification which he derived from the 
unanimous resolution agree]^ to at tlie last 
general court, on the occasion of his retire- 
ment from the direction.** 

The letter of Mr. Bosanquet was then 
read, as follows:— 

** Braxboumeburu$ 24 April 1(^. 

** My dear Sir : — 1 have had the honour to re- 
ceive your letter of the 3()th ultimo, transmit- 
ting me a copy of the unanimous resolution which 
the general court have been pleased to adopt re- 
gardnw me. 

** mpy I be permitted to intreat theomtlnuance 
of your perwnal kindness towards me, by con- 
vevlng to the Court of Proprietors, at the first 
and proper oppgrtunity, the assurance of those 


indolible sentiments of gratitude with which I am 
Impreswucl by so honourable and valuable a mark 
of their aimroliation, the highest reward which 1 
could possibly receive. 


o, ^ “ JACOB nb.SANQUElV 

'* Sir G. A. Robinson, Bart., Chairman, &c.'' 


BY-LAWS. 

The Chairman . — “ I have to inform the 
court, that it is ordained that the by-]aw.s 
shall be read at the first general court after 
the annual election.** 

The by-laws were tlicn read short. 

half-year’s dividend. 

The Chairman . — “ I am to acquaint the 
court, tliat it is appointed at tliis court to 
consiber of a dividend on the capital stock 
of the Company, from the 5th of January 
last to the 5th of July next. The Court 
of Directors have come to a resolution on 
the subject, which shall be read.** 

The resolution of the Court of Direc- 
tors of the I9tb June, recommending a 
dividend of 5^ per cent, for the half-year, 
was then read. 

On the motion of the Chairman, second- 
ed by the Deputy Chairman (J. Paltison, 
Esq.), it was agreed to. 

COMMITTEE OF BY-LAWS. 

The Chairman . I have lo prnpo.se 
that the report which has been delivered in 
from the committee of by-laws be now 
read.** 

The report was read accordingly. It 
stated, that the committee appointed to 
inquire into the Company’s by-laws have 
proceeded to discharge their duty, and 
liave^agreed t«i the following report That 
tlie several by-laws have been duly ob- 
served and executed during the last year, 
and they perceive no necessity for any 
alteration or addition at the present time.** 

Mr. Gahagan expressed his sorrow that 
the committee of by-laws had come to this 
last resolution ; for he was sure that any 
person looking at the by-laws, and at re- 
cent events, must perceive that there was a 
great deal to amend in them. There was 
one which peculiarly called for alteration ; 
it.refefred to the qualification of directors. 
It was expressly provided for tliat civil 
and military ofiScers, anxious for a scat In 
tlie direction, must have resided full two 
years in this country, after having resign- 
ed their situations, before they were eligi- 
ble to become candidates. But the by- 
law which had reference to maritime ser*> 
vants ran thus : ** That any proprietor who 
shall have been elected a director of this 
Company wfthin two years after having 
held any maritime office in the service of 
the Company, shallT’— (not be ipso facto 

incapable 
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incapable of sitting, but}<— ** be liable to 
be removed from his office of direc^r.*’ 
Now, tills was a point well worthy of in- 
vestigation ; and he thought that the en- 
suing committee of by-laws would do 
well to turn a little attention to it. Com- 
mon sense, common morality, and com. 
mon decency, called for a revisal of this 
law. 

Mr. Jackson requested to kndVr the 
names of the gentlemen by whom the rc- 
j)ort was signed. 

They were— Geo. Gumming,!’. Hcatly, 
J. H. Tritton, II. Twining, J. Carstairs, 
Sir J. Shaw, and B. Barnard. 

Mr. 22. Jackson, in allusion to what had 
been said by Mr. Gahagan, expressed an 
opinion, as we understood, that a by-law 
ought to be framed to meet the exigency 
of the occasion. Perhaps the best course 
the hon. proprietor could pursue was, to 
give notice that if the subject were not 
regularly taken up he would bring it un- 
der tlie consideration of the court. Those 
who took a mere bird's-eye view of the 
by-laws at the end of the year, just before 
the meeting of the court, if there were 
such, certainly did not do tlieir duty, which 
was one that required watchfulness and 
diligence. 

Majfield inquired how many of 
those gentlemen had attended the meet- 
ings of the committee ? Some of them, 
he believed, had not been in the £ast-In- 
dia House for tlie last two months. 

The Chairman,-^** There is no report 
made to us of the attendance of the gentle- 
men composing the committee of by-laws. 
If the gallant officer will ask the commit- 
tee the question, I dare say they will be 
able to give a satisfactory answer.'* 

Dr. Gilchrist had, if he mistook not, 
formerly said something on this subject. 
He wished to know how those gentlemen 
attended, and to ascertain that he proposed 
that a list of attendance should be kept. 
If that had been followed up, the hon. 
Chairman would have been able to give 
an answer to the question of the hon. pro- 
prietor. He understood that one or two 
of the members did not attend the com- 
mittee at all ; and he should therefore, by 
and by, propose a new member on the 
committee. He should waive any farther 
observation till the proper time came. 

Mr. R, Jackson said it could not be ex- 
pected that the hon. Chairman should state 
in what numbers the committee of by- 
laws attended. He (Mr. Jackson) under- 
stood tliat one of the Company's clerks 
was cjbrk to the committee of by-laws; 
and, if the members attended to their duty 
and the clerk attended to his, the names 
of the members at each meeting must have 
been taken down, and the list might be 
produced. • 

..ibc Chairman^*^ It is competent for 
the general court to call on the committee 


of by-laws to make such a report; but I 
submit that it would bo quite irregular for 
the Court of Directors to ask for such a 
document." 

Mr. Wigram apprehended that tlie com- 
mittee of by-laws might choose any per- 
son they pleased to act as clerk or secre- 
tary; but, though they select an officer 
of the Court of Directors, he did not 
think the court had any control over 
that officer with respect to the proceed- 
ings of the committee. He tliought it 
right to state this, because the learned pro- 
prietor seemed to think otherwise. 

The Chairman." — '* I an^ to acquaint 
the court, that it is ordained, by cap. S, 
sec. 6, of the by-laws, that a committee 
of fifteen be annually appointed to inspect 
the by-laws of the Company. I now 
move, 

'* • That Humphrey Iloworth, Esq. be conti- 
nued member of the committee of by-laws fur tho 
year ensuing.*" 

Dr. Gilchrist said he understood that 
this gentleman had not attended the com- 
mittee of by-laws for some time past. 
If he were misinformed lie was not ac- 
countable for tliat circumstance, as he 
bad derived his information from others. 
He had been told that Mr. Ilowort|i had 
not attended for a considerable period, 
and be thought It fair and candid to state 
the fact. He regretted the lion, proprie- 
tor’s absence from the committee, because 
he was a gentleman well known for the 
liberality of his principles, the soundness 
of his views, and the justness of his sen- 
timents. He was therefore a great loss to 
the committee ; he believed tliat sickness 
and nothing else prevented him from at- 
tending. if he were misinformed on this 
point he should be set right by the chair ; 
if he were well-informed, he should pro- 
pose another member in Mr. Howortli's 
place. 

Mr. S. Dixon put it to the proprietors 
whether, when Uiey considered the past 
services of Mr. Howortli — {Hear ! )— whe- 
ther, when they recollected the whole te- 
nour of his conduct towardg the Company 
(Jiearl) they could eomc to the conclusion, 
that such services and such conduct de- 
served to be requited by having his name 
struck out of the list of the committee. 
^(Hearl) 

Mr. Ttetniaig— (who had just entered 
Uie court.) — “ 1 beg leave to ask, does 
this discussion relate to Mr. Howorth ? , I 
come forward under a very great disad- 
vantage, not having heard the commence- 
ment of the business." 

The Chairtnan^** 1 have moved, agree- 
ably to the usual form, 

** * That Humphrey Howorth, Esq. be conti- 
nued a memherof the committee of by-laws."* 

Mr. Twining.—^* I should be obliged 
to the court to inform me on this point ; 

whether. 
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whelber, pb a meinber of the committee of 
by^lawB^ it would be perfectly correct for 
me to make a few observations in the 
present sta^e of the business?** 

a, Jackson said his bon. friend was 
at perfect liberty to address the court. 
Had his hon. friend been in court sooner, 
he would, no doubt, have taken an op- 
portunity to state what his conduct had 
lieen with respect to the performance of 
his duties as a member of the committee 
of by-laws. Such a statement was unne- 
cessary, so far as he (Mr. Jackson) was 
concerned, for he knew his hon. friend's 
conduct to be highly meritorious ; but an 
inquiry had been made as to the atten- 
dance of the committee of by-laws dur- 
ing tlie last year ; and it was asked what 
record the court could have recourse to 
to shew the diligence and utility of their 
exertions during that time. 

The Chairman.-^** I beg to state for 
the information of the hon. proprietor that 
some observations have been made by the 
learned gent, on the bench above, as to 
die cause of Mr. Howorth’s absence from 
the committee. The conduct of that much 
respected individual is well known to, and 
justly appreciated by the Company, of 
whose interests he was always the sincere 
and stcjidy advocate. His merely labour, 
ing under sickness is not, in my opinion, 
a just or fair cause for leaving his name out 
on the present occasion.**— (JETcar /) 

Mr. Twt/itng«— If it be not incor- 
rect, 1 hope I may be indulged with the 
attention of the court for a few moments. 
Had I been in court when Mr. Howorth’s 
name was mentioned, I should have felt 
it to be my duty to have borne testimony 
of the opinion entertained by the commit- 
tee of by-laws of his talents and his as- 
siduity. We have uniformly and sincerely 
regretted his absence from illness; but 
we suffered no inconvenience in conse- 
quence, because, when any instance oc- 
curred where we wanted bi^ opinion, we 
received it from him in his customaiy kind 
and frank manner. I am anxious to bear 
testimony to the fact, that there is but one 
opinion entertained by tlie committee of 
by-laws with respect to the present chair- 
man. We admire bis talents ; we have 
long observed and duly appreciated his 
devotion to business ; and the only regret 
he has ever excited in our minds, arises 
from the circumstance that severe illness 
has lately, prevented him from giving us his 
invaluable assistance in person. (Hear /) 
We have however, in his excellent judg- 
ment, whenever it is called for, a sheet? 
anchor that never will forsalse us.'*— 
{Hear /) 

Dr. GUckrist, — ** Let it not be suppos- 
ed that 1 said any thing amnst Mr. Ho- 
wortb. On the contrary, 1 spoke of him 


as a ipan of liberal feeling and sentiments ; 
as one who was perfectly capable, when 
in health, of performing his duty. It was 
with the feeling that his indisposition was 
hopeless not £ introduced the subject; 
but I threw no imputation whatever on 
his character or conduct. 

Mr.//ame said that, having had a com- 
munication yesterday with Mr. Howorth 
(but noton this subject), he would perhaps 
be permitted to state that the mental abili- 
ties of that gentleman were at the present 
moment as strong as ever they were.— 
{Hear!) Of all those who had seen Mr. Ho. 
wortirs conduct in that court (so moderate 
and so useful to the interests of the Com- 
pany) not one, he thought, would be found 
at all disposed to carry the motion of whicli 
his learned friend had given notice. At 
the same time ho must say, knowing Mr. 
Howorth's anxiety to have every office 
properly and efficiently filled, that if he 
had no hope of recovering, if he saw no 
chance of his being able to return to the 
execution of those duties which undoubt- 
edly were expected and sliould be per- 
formed by the chairman of the committee 
of by-laws, he was sure Mr. Howorth 
himself would, under such circumstances, 
tender his resignation. He should there- 
fore submit (with every disposition to sup- 
port the principle that offices should be 
ctfectivcly filled), whether looking to the 
manner in wliieh Mr. Howorth had for a 
long time performed his duties, it would 
be just or generous to remove him thus 
suddenly from the committee. He could 
not be led to suppose, as might be in- 
ferred from what had been recently said, 
tliat the committee had not missed his loss 
—for his absence certainly was a loss ; but, 
out of respect to Mr. Howorth, knowing 
his talents and abilities were as energetic 
as ever, and knowing also that he did 
not himself despair of being again able 
to discharge his duties, he hoped he 
would be allowed still to hold that situa- 
tion which the committee had selected him 
to fill.— (iJear ^ 

Mr. Twining said his hon. friend bad 
misunderstood him, if he supposed him 
to have, said that tlie committee never 
missed the chairman. His observation, 
on the contrary, was that they did miss 
him ; but that, when any question of dif- 
ficulty occurred, they sent to him, and had 
the benefit of his opinion though he was 
absent. 

The motion was then carried. 

The Hon. i>. Kinwdtd was then re- 
elected a member of the committee, with- 
out observation. 

On the motion— . ^ 

** That Oeo. Cumming, Esq. be continued a 
memberof the committee of by-laws/’ 

Mr, Hume wd he hoped that, iit agr^ 
s ing 
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ing to this motion, it would 
as coming under the same rule whi^K'itad 
been applied in the case of Mr. Hovirorth. 
Mr. Gumming, he understood, was in a 
state of health which rendered his atten- 
dance very precarious. Now, if they were 
to have committees for the performance of 
particular duties, those committees ouglit 
to be efficiently constituted. They must 
still look to the manner in which public 
business ought to be done. He thought 
if Mr. Gumming did not feel himself fit 
for duty next year, the fact ought to be 
signified. When the subject of the by- 
laws committee was last mentioned, it 
had been suggested that a list of atten- 
dances should be kept, to enable the pro- 
prietors to judge whether the duties were 
properly performed. It would l)e satisfac- 
tory to the court if it were stated how far, 
on the average of attendance, there was 
present in the committee a majority of 
members or beneath it. 

* The Chairman.^** It must be quite 
evident to the hon. proprietor who has 
just spoken, that if it be thought desirable, 
the general court can call on the commit- 
tee of by-laws to report the attendance of 
members if it please; but no such mo- 
tion having been made by any member of 
the general court, there has not been any 
report drawn up. If the general court 
calls for a report, the committee will of 
course make it ; but it is not the duty of 
the gentlemen behind the bar to ask for a 
report. With respect to Mr. Gumming, 
I beg leave to say, that wdiatevcr bodily 
infirmity he may labour under, he has re- 
gularly attended the committee. He him- 
self, though absent this day, signed the re- 
port; and no person can be more atten- 
tive to his duty than that lion, gent.** 

P. Heatly, Esq., G. Grotc, Esq., D. 
Lyon, Esq., R. Williams, Esq., B. Bar- 
nard, Esq., Sir II. Strachey, Bart., J. 
Darby, Esq., J. H. Tritton, Esq., J. 
Carstairs, Esq., R. Twining, Esep, and 
Sir J. Shaw, Bart, were re-elected without 
observation. 

The Chairman then proposed, 

** That James Hallett, Esq. bo elected a member 
of the Committee of By-Laws for the year ensuing, 
in the room of Henry Smith, Esq., deceased.” 

Agreed to. 

Mr. jSallet begged leave to express his 
sinecria acknowledgments for the high ho- 
nour which the court liad conferred on 
him. He was happy to be associated with 
gentlemen of such distinguislied wortli 
and ability as formed the Gommittee of 
By-Laws. He trusted that, by attending 
diligently and faithfully to the. duties 
which had been confitledl to hiiq^ .he 
should merit the pppfiijdence of. those who 
JM been goocl enough ;toJinf^e bini. ^tlie 
of their selecubn. (Hear !) 


Mr. R. Jac^ain A ijesire to 

receive some informatioh relative to the 
attendance of the members of the By- 
Laws Gommittee. If it could not be 
otherwise procured, it would, perhaps be 
necessary to move that a report of the at- 
tendance of the Committee of By-Laws 
for the last two years be laid before the 
court. 

Dr. Gilchrist said, he thought that a pro- 
mise had been made on this subject, in a 
former court, by Mr. Twining. He 
might be mistaken ; but he, at the time, 
sat down under the idea that some in- 
formation with jrespcct to the attendance 
of the Committee would be adbrded. 

Mr. Twining said the learned gentle- 
man had brought rather a heavy charge 
against him. Now he really was not at all 
aware of having been requested to furnish 
any information on this subject, or if so 
requested, of having given any such pro- 
iniacas had been attributed to him. The 
learned proprietor, on the occasion to which 
he had alluded, made a considerable num- 
ber of statements as to the attendance (so, 
at least, he understood the learned proprie- 
tor) of the Directors, not of the Com- 
mittee of By-Laws. The only thing he 
recollected to have promised, related to a 
doubt which the learned proprietor enter- 
tained, as to the construction that ought 
to be put on one of the By-Laws. He 
(Mr.T wining) then said, that if the learn- 
ed proprietor, or any odier proprietor, 
would state his doubts as to the true intent 
and meaning of any of the. by-laws, and 
forward them to the Committee, those 
doubts should be carefully investigated, 
and an answer, containing the opinion of 
the Committee, should bo returned. He 
was not aware of having promised any 
thing beyond that. 

Gapt. Marfield inquired whether the 
Hon. Glminnan concurred in the propriety 
of not asking questions until tlie business 
of the court was over. 

The C/miman.-— ** The proposition bas 
never been submitted to me before. But I 
tliink the general convenience of the court is 
best consulted by pos^oning questions until 
the businqps of tlie day is concluded.*’ 

General Thornlon, — By proceeding 
in that course, many questions could not 
be asked at all. If a question were put 
and answered ot once, it would not take 
up five minutes time, nor interfere at all 
with the regular business.” 

Mr. R. Jackson said he had some very 
interesting questions to ask, questions of 
great importance to the interest and honour 
of the Company, but he would postpone 
them till a proper opportunity presimt^ 
Itself. ■' ■ - 

Mr Pounder said, he for 
postpone a question he meiailitb'put j^'tbe 
chair. ^ ^ 
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GRANT TO MAJOR-GENERAL SIR 
A. CAMPBELL, G.G.B. 

Hie Chairman , — “ I have now to inform 
the court, that it is made special for the 
purpose of laying before the Proprietors, 
for their approbation, a unanimous resolu- 
tion of the Court of Directors of die 2Sd 
ultimo, granting to Major-General Sir 
Archibald Campbell, G.C. B., a pension 
of £‘1,000 per annum on the grounds 
therein stated. 

The resolution of the Court of Directors 
was then read, as follows : 

** At a Court of Directors held on Wednesday the 
« 23d May 1827. 

*• Resolved unanimously That as a mark of 
** the high sense which the court entertain of the 
** skill, gallantry, and perseverance so conspicuous- 
•' ly displayed by Major General Sir Archibald 
** Campbell, G.C.B., in conducting the operations 
** of the forces throughout the late arduous war 
** with the Burmese; and also of the judgment and 
forbearance with which he availed himself of 
every opening for negociation, which finally led 
** to the happy termination of hostiiities ; Sir Ar- 
* ‘ chibald Campbell be granted a pension of (£l .<MN)) 
one thousand pounds per annum, to commence 
•* from the date of the treaty of peace ; subject to 
** the approbation of the General Court of Proprle- 
** tors and the Board of Commissioners for the 
'* Aftaiis of India." 

The Chairnian,^^** In rising to move 
that the resolution of the Court of Direc- 
tors be approved of by^is general court, 
it is almost unnecessary for me to say one 
word on the distinguished services of this 
meritorious and gallant officer. He has 
brought theCompany,successf ully, through 
one of the most difficult and perilous wars 
that was ever undertaken by us..«a war 
carried on in a country unknown to Euro- 
peans until our invasion of it — but which, 
in spite of all obstacles, has, under the 
auspices of this excellent soldier, been 
brought to a glorious termination. This, 
however, is but a portion of the praise due 
to Sir Archibald Campbell. When he was 
almost. in sight of that capital of which it 
might naturally be supposed that he would 
wish to take possession, he had the magna- 
nimity, taking into consideration, not his 
own interest, but what was right to be 
done for tlie benefit of the public service, 
to stop in his successful career for the 
purpose of negociating. (Hear/) He 
had thus acted, at the moment when, if 
he had pressed forward, he would have 
been amply rewarded by entering the 
principal city of the enemy. {Hear!) 

I shall therefore move, 

* That this court approve the resolution of ’ 
the Co«ut of Diiectots of the 23d of May last, 
grauUng to Major-General Sir Archibald Campbell, 
G.C.B., a pension of £l,ti00 per annum, on the 
grounds therein stated, subject to the conff nnati^ 
of another general court." 

TheHepuitf Chairman (J. Fattison,Esq.) 
— “ I fee! v€^ sincere pleasure in sacond- 
Matic Journ,y9h,24. No. 139. 


ing the motion. It Is a tribute justly due 
to the merits of this gallant general, who 
has altogether proved himself to be a roan 
of exalted military talent. To the £ast- 
India Company he has rendered most es- 
sential, most beneficial service. It is un» 
necessary for me to dilate on the merits of 
the gallant general ; the motion speaks, and 
speaks forcibly, for itself. {Hear /) ITiero 
is one circumstance relating to this case 
which may, at first sight, seem to call 
for observation. It is this, that the gal- 
lant general, though he led the army to 
victory in the service of the Company, is 
not himself a Company's officer. But 
my feeling is, that wc should look to 
the qualities of the man, wc should look 
to the extent of his abilities, wc should 
refer to the excellence of his conduct, we 
should mark the service he had performed, 
and praise and reward him on these 
grounds, no matter whether his rank was 
in the army of the King or in the army of 
the Company. {Jlcnr!) No man, I be- 
lieve (continued the lion, gentleman), 
could have conducted the war better than 
Sir Archibald Campbell has done ; and 
therefore, I think, no objection of any 
nature whatever can be raised against tliis 
motion, which, I hope, will be honoured 
with the unanimous approbation of the 
court.” {Hear /) 

Mr. Hume said, he was happy in con- 
curring with the Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman in the propriety of the vote now 
proposed, because he w'as always pleased 
when he had an opportunity of manifest- 
ing the sincere feeling of respect which he 
entertained for the army in India. It was 
impossible for any man acquainted with 
India, held as that empire was by the 
sword, not to sec the immense importance 
of keeping that army in a state of perfect 
efficiency. They ought to encourage it by 
every means in their power, and to take 
all occasions to shew their approbation of 
the services performed by their gallant 
troops. He, therefore, was happy to give 
his entire concurrence to the^ present pro- 
positinn.. He quite agreed with the hon. 
Deputy Chairman, that it would be most 
impolitic in that court to make any distinc- 
tion between the King's and the Com- 
pany's service. Years ago, when distinc- 
tions of rank and of pay existed, they 
naturally excited strong feelings of dissa- 
tisfaction; and the legislature at length 
saw the necessity of putting them both on 
the same footing of rank and of pay. It 
would, therefore, be extremely improper 
. for any individual to make the least objec- 
tion to this grapt because the object of it 
was a King's and not a Company's officer. 
{Hear /) This, he believed, was only the 
second instance, of late years, in which such 
a boon was conferred on a King’s officer. 
The last case of the kind was that of Sir 
J. Mflcolm, a highly distinguished officer, 
P who 
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who had rendered the Compainy teiy 
portent services. He should take tins op<« 
portunity of saying, tliat he feared suffi- 
cient attention was not paid to the claims 
of the Company’s army in India. Ho 
had recently seen many representations 
from different individuals connected with 
that army, who appeared to think tlicy had, 
for some years past, been very much neg- 
lected. They seemed to entertain nn opi- 
nion, that the Court of Directors Iiad an 
intention of reducing their allowances, 
and depriving them of that reward which 
men who had left their native country, to 
better their fortunes, naturally expected 
after many years of service. lie could 
not say whether these complaints were 
well-grounded or not ; hut unquestionably 
sucli complaints vrere made. He hoped 
that tlie Court of Directors, knowing the 
importance of this army, would feel the 
justice and propriety of freely granting 
to it those rewards w'hicli the bravo 
soldier had a right to hope for. He 
trusted that the court would never bo 
guided or influenced by narrow or par- 
simonious views, which were always im- 
politic, and were ultimately tlic most ex- 
pensive. It was far more important to 
have the army fully convinced, that tlic 
court and tlic Company were acting on 
liberal principles towards them, than to 
save the expense incidental to the adop- 
tion of such principles. Some of those 
individuals stated, that (hey observed a 
great disposition of late to let the King’s 
oflficers supersede the officers of the Com- 
pany, although the latter w'ere perfectly fit 
lo perform the required duty. It would 
be invidious to select particular instances ; 
bu^ if it were necessary, he could refer to 
oeveral. During the last four years in- 
stances had occurred, where some most 
meritorious Company’s officers Iiad been 
removed from their posts to make way for 
King’s oflScers. Those individuals w'ere 
superseded by much younger men ; men 
who were iJl-qualified, either by a know- 
ledge of tlie language or of the manners of 
the natives, to perform their duties effi- 
ciently; yet they took the situations of 
officers of long standing and of better 
.i4>ility. It would bo invidious to men- 
tion names, or he could convince the 
court of the fact. While he entirely ap- 
pnnred of this vote, he could not let the 
mment opportunity pass without express- 
ing an . ardent hope, that the Court of Di- 
nsotors would, in future, prevent, as much 
os: possible, their own brave and faithful 
soldiers from- being superseded by officers 
in the King’s service. The court knew 
.that from time to time itbe destination of 
HiS King’s officers was changed; tliey 
lift India and were , employed elsewhere ; 
but the Company’s officers were tied to the 
sqsl cf .India; they had no offier' sphere 
for. Uieir actions— no other scene for llieir 


achimments. They ougbt» Itoerefore, to 
be encouraged in every pOi^ble way, in- 
stead of being superseded fn^ situations 
which their services and tlieir abilities 
qualified them to hold. This was a sub- 
ject that ought to command the attention 
of the Court of Directors. 

Sir J*. Doyle said he trusted that the hon. 
chairman would readily believe that lie 
did not rise fur the purpose of objecting 
to any measure which the court might 
think fit to adopt as a mark of its appro- 
bation for the distinguished services of 
this gallant officer. On the contrary, he 
held that the principle of rewarding those 
whose exertions had led to glorious and 
beneficial results, in the cabinet or in the 
field, could not be too strongly supported 
or too loudly applauded, — {Hear!) It 
was a principle in perfect unison with his 
feelings; it was as politically wise, as it 
was morally just.— ‘(Afcrtr/) He bad not 
the good fortune to be known to this gal- 
lant officer, but as he was known to the 
court and to the country in general by his 
has eminent services. His successes had 
been achieved under circumstances the 
most discouraging, and surrounded by 
cfifficultics of no common magnitude- 
difficulties not to be surmounted but by 
the concentration of all those various ta- 
lents which arc necessary to the perfection 
of the military character.— (Hear, hear /) 
llic executive body had, very justly and 
very properly, directed their attention, 
in the first place, to the skill, courage, 
and perseverance, which had enabled this 
gallant officer to triumph in the cause of his 
honourable employers, and they had then, 
with equal justice and propriety, adverted 
to his conduct, wdien arms gave place to 
negociution. Now, though he knew that 
the grant of a pension to this gallant ofii * 
cer gave an additional degree of eclat to 
his merits, still he should have preferred a 
more military reward ; namely, tliat there 
had been given to him a share in the early 
disposition of that prize-money, which had 
been acquired by his abilities and the 
courage of his troops. When he said this 
he spoke in the qause of the brave officers 
of both services— he spoke in the cause of 
the brave soldiers and sailors— by whose 
patient and unwearied exertions this great 
man was enabled to achieve so glorious a 
career. One of those corps was hourly 
expected in this country— a corps to which 
he was attached by every tie that could 
bind tlic affections of soldiers to each 
other — a corps which bad for many years 
faithfully served the Company, and had 
shared in the dangers and the glories of 
the Nipal, the Pindairee; the Mfkbratta, 
and the ^rmese wars. In conjunction 
vrith some who, had recently reittrned be 
trusted he should be able t6 frottie a pro- 
pbskion, to be subniltted hateisfftf for the 
fovoum^ cofiifderation; of the court; con- 
nected 
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fleeted with the ' su^Mt to which: lie had 
briefly adverted. He was quite aware of 
the kind feelings which actuated the cliairs 
and the court, in favour of those brave 
snen who iiad fought tlieir battles ; but he 
was confident that a direct communication 
with those who had been on the spot, 
could not ■ but excite still stronger emo. 
tions, even in minds already so favourably 
disposed towards their gallant defenders. 

Dr. Gilchrist agreed so completely in 
every expression that had been used on 
this occasion as to feel it quite unneces- 
sary to take up the time of tlie court. He 
•should merely say that whatever the ser- 
vice might be, whether that of tlie King 
or of the Company, it ouglit to be re- 
warded in proportion to its deserts. 

The Chairman* — “ In allusion to what 
fell from the hon. proprietor (Mr. Hume), 
1 shall take the liberty of saying that 1 
am not aware of those reductions in the 
allowances to the ofiicers of the Indian 
army to which he has adverted. 1 have 
not even heard of such reductions.. With 
regard to what the hon. projirietor has said 
as to the selections made by the different 
Commanders-in-chief, 1 trust that sucli 
feelings of partiality, as would lead them 
to select unjustly, does not belong to 
•them* Of course, a Commander-in chief 
must make selections; and 1 hope and 
believe they are made with impartiality. 
Those gallant officers take such measures 
as seem to theiii to be necessary for the 
general welfare of the army, and arc not 
guided by a preference for one service or 
the other. With respect to what has been 
said about prize-money, 1 have been in- 
formed by a proprietor of his intention to 
propound a question on that; when I 
trust 1 shall be able to give such an answer 
as will be satisfactory to the court.** 

Mr. S* Dixon said there might be indi- 
viduals, in India and elsewhere, wdio fan- 
cied that their services were not sullicicntly 
rewarded; hut this he believed, no man 
could deny, that, if there was any one 
l>ody of men in the universe, who, more 
than aiiotlier, acted nobly, he would say 
princely, towards those who had served 
tliem, the East-Iiidfa Company stood 
foremost as that body. He thought this 
was a general question, and should be so 
viewed : look then to the general character 

• of the Coibpany. They had>on all occa- 
sions acted in so liberal a. manner, that no 
unbiassed man could suppose that any un- 
due partiality existed iu any part of their 

• system. 

Mr. R. Jackson said he should take up 
- but a very few moments of the time of ^ 
•court; . b^use, when the propasition uf 
*a vote of thanks to SHr A. Campbell was 
enterjtained on a former oecaaion, he (Mr. 
Jackm) had travelled, asvt were, through 
oveiiy ' league of: that gallant officer’s .cam^ 
{mign>; he badltraced: his prqgtc^ . through 


all the vlc^itudes of pestilence, of fa- 
mine, and of military peril ; shewing how 
much they were indebted to his foresight, 
bis vigilance, and his courage, in the 
various trying and eventful circumstances 
of the war. Whilst cordially uniting !»- 
the vote of thanks, to which lie hi^ given 
his utmost support, he then felt that the 
proprietors would soon have another satis- 
fnctioti, (Iiat of coucurring in a vote, hav- 
ing for its object something more substan- 
tial, as a farther proof of the high sense 
which tliey entertained of the merits of Sir 
A. Campbell. Of that description was 
the proposition which came from the chair, 
and ill the justice and propriety of which 
he entirely coincided. The hon. chairman 
had intimated that it was intended to ask 
a question on a subject closely connected 
with the late military proceedings. He 
(Mr. Jackson) certainly meant to make an 
iiKptiry relative to matters of great inte- 
rest to their army and their navy. Hav- 
ing, on the occasion to which be had 
already referred, when thanks were voted 
to those two bodies, expatiated on their 
merits and entered into a full detail of their 
actions, it would be a work of superero- 
gation were be to pursue that course now* 
He, at that time, exiircssed an anxious 
and a fond desire, that those gallant men 
should receive a dun reward from the be- 
neficence of the Company, w'hen the diffi- 
culties and privations whicli had been en- 
countered and overcome, and the brilliant 
results wliicli bad crowned their efforts, 
w'cre considered. lie was unwilling to 
interrupt, even for a moment, the decision 
on this vote of thanks by any inquiry as to 
the point on which he had thus slightly 
touched. He should therefore only say, 
that tlie motion had his most hearty con- 
ciirrenec; and, with all dire respect to- 
wards the hon. chairman, he should by 
and by, propound his i]uestion. 

'I'he motion was then agreed to unani- 
mously. 

AUDITING ACCOUNTS IN INDIA. 

The Chairman — “ 1 have now to ac- 
quaint the court that a notice of motion 
has been given for (be production of pa- 
pers, shewing tlie existing usage as to the 
auditing of accounts and conducting pub- 
lic business at some of the public boards 
in India. 

Capt. Afajficld rose and said, wlicn it 
w'as considered that an expenditure of 
20,0(X>,(X)0, or rather a revenue to that 
amount, was disposed of annually In Ini- 
dia, the mode of auditing the various ac- 
counts, and of conducting the business of 
the different boards, were subjects of such 
deep importance, tliat he trusted no apology 
was necessary for adverting to them. That 
one general and approved system - of audit 
filioiml be observed in passing of public 
accounts was he believed obr 

served 
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served in this couotrj ; and wb^ it was 
and* should not be observed in* Indla^ it 
remained for the hon. chairman to explain. 
That the mode of auditing the accounts of 
any persons or public officers should be 
subject to vary at the caprice of individuals 
was liable to the most obvious and power- 
ful objections ; and no elevation of rank, 
or presumed high character, should bear 
out the auditing authorities in departing 
from the general principle of examining 
and auditing the public accounts ; and the 
same scale, he conceived, should be ap- 
plied to one party as well as to anotlier, let 
tbeih be citlier civil, military, or marine. 
He, of course, meant to except secret ser- 
vice money, as well as certain political dis- 
bursements ; and he alluded more par- 
ticularly to supplies in the commercial 
department, &c. and to naval and military 
stores. The existence of boards for the 
conduct of business must be either bene- 
ficial or injurious to the public interest, as 
they were the most expensive appendages 
of the government ; and unless they 
wrought well might be considered a dead 
weight upon the revenue for the sake of 
patronage only. He should perhaps be 
told that the creation of hoards in India 
was taken from the existence of the boards 
here ; but that would be no sufficient rea- 
son unless it was shewn that in practice 
they entirely agreed, and that he was cer- 
tain would not be attempted. They dif- 
fered no less in the amount of their la- 
bours and dispatch of business than they 
did in the amount of their salaries: the 
contrast, however, might be deemed in- 
vidious, although edifying. He should 
therefore afford the hon. chairman the op- 
portunity of making it, reserving to him- 
self the liberty of analysing and applying 
it. The boards in India were considered 
branches of the government authority, and 
as such, met with a degree of support and 
protection from government which was not 
extended to the boards in this country; 
and, in fact, scarcely any act of the boards 
in India would render them subject to that 
censure which would readily be applied 
hero when merited. As many gentlemen 
in . that court , might be unaware how the 
business was done at the boards, it might 
be requisite to state it. With most of the 
boards, one day in the week was appointed 
as board day, when the members, attended 
by, the secretary for the transaction of 
business, met probably at half-past ten, and 
a^iim^ about three. If the members 
diqhfM.in opinion, they drew up minutes 
andcoimter-minutcs, which minutes were 
in n^y cases handed up to government 
to decide on the points at issue, and much 
dela^, embarrassment, and inconvenience 
ootmnred in consequence*. Business dur- 
ing the odier days of . the v/eek, being a 
tropical dimate, was transacted by the se- 
ciataiy, who circulated a box containing 
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letters received and to be aitsiveriid, on 
which each member offbred any remarks 
that occurred to him: these were again 
circulated, and not unfrequently long mi- 
nutes of discussion between the opposing 
members took place, from which much 
delay inevitobly ensued ; and indeed if a 
member were desirous, by delay, of de- 
feating any measure, he often had the 
means, by detaining the box, to effect 
that object. He had known tliat box de- 
tained for several days ; and by such delay 
only a point was carried, as the time which 
had elapsed rendered the proposed arrange- 
ment impossible. He had long had some 
acquaintance with the evils resulting from 
the existence of some of those boards; hut 
he was particularly struck by a remark 
once made in his presence by one of the 
oldest, ablest, and most experienced of 
their civil servants. Mr. Petrie, when 
governor of Prince of Wales' Island, ob- 
served that if the utmost ingenuity had 
been exerted to devise a plan to retard 
public businc.ss, create discord, embarrass 
the government, and swell out the records 
to an extent which rendered the detection 
of fallacies next to impossible, it was the 
creation of boards; and the conduct of 
the Marine Board at Calcutta, when he 
made the remark, verified its truth and ac- 
curacy. To save time, he should at once 
advert to its labours at that period ; and if 
he erred, the hon. chairman could set him 
right. Should the premises be denied, lie 
should move for papers to prove the fact, 
although it must be notoriously known in 
that house, and therefore unnecessary to 
go back to it. The circumstance to which 
he alluded was the audit and examination 
of the bills of Messrs. Kyd and Co., 
builders to tlie hon. Company at Calcutta, 
after the death of that amiable and inestima- 
ble member of their civil service, Mr. 
Speke, who was long president of the Ma- 
rine Board. The board which succeeded 
at his death fell to minutes and counter- 
minutes while auditing the builder's bills, 
and volumes were written in lieu of audit- 
ing. Monstrous as it must appear, yet the 
hon. chairman knew it to be a fact, that 
no less than from five to seven years were 
so occupied, and yet the completion of 
the audit was not effected. During this 
time the government was constantly refer- 
red to, nor , did the reference, he believed, 
stop there : he thought the Court of Di- 
rectors were also re^rred to on the sub- 
ject. Such delay, however injurious to 
the public, proved more injurious perhaps 
to the unfortunate builder, and it literally 
made a wreck of his once flourishing con- 
cern. Indeed such delay must be con- 
sidered sufficient to ruin eny concern 
which had only the fair and honest profits 
of trade to support it. Hie Supreme Go- 
vernthent at length, either grew weary of 
the tardy progress of the Marine Board, 
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or periiaps felt for the cruel Bituation of 
the wretched builder, and at once took 
the audit of the bOilder’s accounts thus In 
arrear, and subjected them to the decision 
ahd audit of arbitrators. The government 
appointed the marine stirveyor-geiieral of 
India as their auditor and arbitrator, no 
doubt supposing that accounts which had 
occupied one of their boards for years re- 
quired mathematical solution, or perhaps 
in%’olved some question in the occult 
sciences. The master builder appointed a 
plain intelligent gentleman, who was a 
member of One of the mercantile houses 
at Calcutta. In six short weeks did those 
gentlemen audit and pass those accounts 
which had occupied the Marine Board for 
a series of years. He should oflTer no 
other comment upon this than to say, that 
if justice had been done the builders, some 
compensation would have been made to 
tliem for the loss, vexation, and injury 
they sustained in consequence of so many 
years delay. With respect to the au- 
diting of accounts, tlie ordinary practice 
was for those officers or persons, who 
submitted their accounts through such 
department, to send them in the first in. 
stance to the secretary of the Marine 
Board ; he forwarded them to the marine 
paymaster, who was the examiner as well 
as the auditor, as to market prices, and 
rates, &c. allowed ; and his mode of audit 
was governed by instructions framed by 
the board's orders to him for such purpose. 
The paymaster then, in such cases, exa- 
mined the accounts submitted to him, 
compared the prices charged with the 
market rates, checked off the accounts to 
the market rates, and, submitting a report 
to the board, returned the accounts : tlie 
board then ordered tlie accounts to be 
checked agreeably to tlie paymaster's sug- 
gestions, and passed them back to the pay- 
master for payment. He had said, that 
in most cases the paymaster checked tlie 
accounts: it must appear strange why he 
did not do so in all ; or, to use a coarse 
but homely adage, why what was sauce 
for the goose was not sauce for the gander ; 
but the Marine Board l|ad prohibited his 
doing so. Their orders, dated the 3d of 
June 1818, to such cffect,^ would, he trust- 
ed, be found on their records, and he 
should move for its production. It hap- 
pened that the practice of checking the 
prices charged in the bills by the rates was 
deemed unnecessary when the board in- 
duced government to transfer the supply 
of certain stores from the master-builder 
to the import warehouse-keeper. He was 
a civil servant; and notwithstanding the 
high respect which' he (Capt. M.) enter- 
tained, and ever should entertain for the 
gentlemen of the civil service, he must' 
say he thought their accounts should have 
bMn audited by the same scale, and iii the 
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same manner as those of diemaster-builder^ 
of the captains commanding the Com. 
pany's cruisers, aiid of all others submitted 
to the marine paymaster; and he did not 
believe that one member of the Bengal 
civil service would feel complimented by 
an exception passed in liis favour. He 
supposed the board meant merely to save 
the paymaster unnecessary trouble; but 
be did certainly think it was very bad 
tact. Now the import warehouse-keeper, 
whose bills for articles supplied from the 
bazaar were thus exempted by the board 
from the ordinary form of audit was Mr. 
John Trotter. Considering Mr. Trotter’s na- 
tural ignorance of, or unacquaintance with, 
the quality and price of various naval stores 
supplied by him, it followed, as a matter 
of course, that his native servants pur- 
chased the articles, or, in other words, as 
his agents made the supplies ; and it ought 
to have followed equally as a matter of 
course, that the bill for supplies so made 
ought to have been subjected to the same 
audit as those of all other bills in the ma- 
rine department. And when one recol- 
lected that the accidental supplies made 
by other persons were but as drops to the 
ocean, compared to those made by Mr. 
Trotter, it must appear rather remarkable 
that such audit was confined to the minor 
and not extended to the major disburse- 
ments. He should best illustrate the la- 
bours of the Marine Board, and enable 
the court to judge of its merits by stating 
how the trifling bills for the supply of 
vegetables, vinegar, or lemon-juice made 
to the Company’s cruizers at different 
ports w'ere audited ; and to what unqualt- 
tied deductions the pittance of pay allowed 
to the officers of tlie Company’s marine was 
subjected by the Jiat of the board, as a 
specimen of audit. The Company's cruiz- 
ers, touching at different ports, w'ere al- 
lowed a trifling supply of vegetables^ 
lemon -juice, vinegar, and candles, the 
amount of which, for six or seven months, 
might probably average 200 or 300 rupees, 
or 4^20 or j£,'30 sterling. The bills for 
such supply, accompanied by vouchers, 
W'ere submitted by tlie commander dr pur- 
ser for payment when the ships accounts 
W'ere settled and the crew paid. By the 
orders of the Marine Board a market price 
w'as assumed and applied, and the bills 
were reduced as they thought proper, or as 
the paymaster suggested, before they were 
paid ; and as the disbursement was made 
at di^erent ports, the commander was sub- 
jected to the loss, which was consequently 
deducted from his pay. Such a mode of 
auditing a bill,, if it could lie called an 
audit, was at least arbitrary, and liable to 
numerous objections, unless the supplies 
were taken in at the port where the audit 
was made : no person could, in that case, 
object Co their being regulated by the- 

market 
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market rate. But when made at distant 
and foreign porlSy where the supplies were 
perhaps obtained with difficulty, such bills, 
in justice, ought to have been audited in 
the same manner as those of the royal 
navy. He mentioned this merely to il- 
lustrate the hoard's vigilance ; and he 
should now read the copy of a letter from 
the Marine Paymaster to the Marine 
Board, with reference to the audit of Mr. 
Trotter's bills ; llie audit of which had, 
by the board's orders, of June J, 1818, 
been confined to a mere comparison of the 
original bills with the account submitted, 
without any regard to market rates. Tlie 
letter was as follows 

To J. Swinton and J. P. Ii.irkins, Esqs., 
members of the Marine Uoard. 

** Gentlemen : In acknowlctlginc the receipt of 
your secretary’s letter, dated the :>4th ult., conveying 
to me the board’s orders directing me to audit Mr. 
Trotter’s bill for the supplies or stores purchase*! 
by him from the bazaar, 1 beg to lie infonnetl 
Wnethcr I am to audit them merely .is before, by 
comparing the iiuantities supplied and charged 
with the original bills for the quantity ilemandcd ; 
or whether I am to remark on the accordance of 
the prices, compared with the rates in the bazaar 
or market. I am induced to request the board’s 
order on Uicsc points, in consequence of the Ma> 
tine Boat’s orders to my predecessor, under date 
the 3d of June 1810, in which the auditing Mr.Trot- 
t^s bills was conilued to comparing his charges 
with the prices of the several articles in the origi- 
lud bills : therefore I could not, without deviating 
from the path prescribed by the board, have re- 
marked in any way on the accordance or otherwise 
of the prices chaged in Mr. Trotter’s bills with the 
actual razaar prices ; consequently the whole of the 
bills, as far as they regard market rates, have been 
unaudited ever since the .‘kl of June IHltU 1 beg 
to eaplain to the board that the master-builder’s 
bills, as well as all bills from other persons, with 
the exception of Mr. Trotter’s, have always been 
checked agreeably to the bazaar rates, when audit- 
ed by me. 

" I am, gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 
E. S. ELTilS, marine paymaster.” 

Fort William, Marine Paymaster’s Office, 

Aug. 3, 1821.” 

The reply of the board was as follows ; 

'* To E. S. Ellis, Esq., Marine Paymaster. 

Sir ; 1 am directed by the Marine Board to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your letter dated the 3d, 
and in reply, to desire that you will continue for the 
present to audit Mr. Trotter’s bills in the way you 
nave been accustomed to do, or in other words, 
that you will merely compare the (luantities of 
articleB charged for by the naval store-keeper with 
the quantities mentioned in the original hills or 
receipts of the persons from whom they were pur- 
chase Mr. Trotter has been desired to transmit, 
on all occasions, the last-mcaitioned documents to 
yw^itb.hls accounts of supplies purchased for the 

•* I am. Sir, your-mnst obedient servant. 

<« Marine Board, «* H. SARGENT, sec.” 

** 8th August 1821.” 

Here was matter for reflection and ex- 
planation. If Mr. Trotter's bills were in 
accordance with the market price, why 
should they not have been audited by the 
market rates as well as those of every 
other person? and as it ought to be known 
that Mr. Trotter charged a commission of 
five per cent, on all articles so provided, 
exclusive of charges amounting to about 
two and a half per cent, more, and as all 
other individuals were nbt allowed any 
commission, it^ would seem eztraordinwy 


that his bills should be exempted from that 
salutary rule. The abstract of bills sub- 
mitted to the marine paymaster, on ac- 
count for supplies furnished by Mr. Trot-; 
ter for the marine department in Sept^ 
1822, w'as as follows : — 

The amount said to be the cost of arti- 
cles supplied, is Rfl. 8,018 10 8 

The charge on ditto as mode by Mr.! 

Trotter 118.200 4 8 > 00? 4 3 

Mr. Trotter’s commission* *400 13 7) 

Rs. 8,625 14 !) 

Hc?ro it was evident that an augmenta- 
tion of more than 7^ per cent, took place 
on prices not governed or regulated by the 
market rates. Ho had .copies of the bills 
from the Company's records, and could 
exiiibit them in a most striking point of 
view ; but he refrained, for the present. 
On the IStli of May 1821, Mr. Trotter 
addressed a letter to the Marine Board, in 
which he stated, that he allowed his dewaii 
to receive a dusloory of half an anna in 
tlie rupee, or more than 3 per cent., from 
the persons of wliom articles were pur- 
chased on the public account; and the 
Board, through their secretary, replied to 
bon on the 2.3d of May 1821. 'iliosc let- 
ters were most important ; but from ten- 
derness be w'oiild not adduce them, as he 
conceived the object he had in view might 
be attained without them ; in which case it 
might be unnecessary. He could ad- 
duce fifty other instances illustrative of 
the labours of the Marine Board ; but 
for the present he should reserve them. 
Having thus adduced specimens of the 
Board’s labours in its auditing capacity, 
lie should next advert to it as a channel of 
communication witli Government on nau-^ 
tical subjects. It was natural to conclude, 
from the designation of it as a ** Marine 
Board," that it possessed some nautical 
knowledge or information which might 
render its aid available to Government in 
cases where such information was indis- 
pensable to promote the public service ; 
but experience would induce him to think 
that the Board was formed rather for the 
purpose of creating some good appolnt- 
mciits, than for any benefit that could be 
expected to accrue from a body so consti- 
tuted. It was enough to say, the Board 
was composed entirely of civil servants^ 
whose nautical knowledge must have been 
acquired in the passage to India as writers; 
and however apt they might have been to 
form Lords of the Admiral^, it was not 
reasonable to conclude that a board so con- 
stituted would be found to exist, except in 
the service of this Company. In 1818 it 
having been brought to the notice of Gapi. 
Hamilton (who then commanded the JDk- 
9ura)f Uiat one of the Company’s- charter** 
ed ships, the Bombay Castki had been 
nearly lost in the Straits of. Sunda, by 
striking on a sunken irock, it was ■ deemed 

desirable 
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desirable that the exact position of the 
rock should be ascertained ; and as two 
surveying ships were then proceeding from 
Calcutta,, with. Sir Stamford Raffles, to 
form a settlement in the Straits of Malac- 
ca, a favourable opportunity for so doing 
offered itself, lie (Capt. Maxiicld) com- 
manded the surveying ships then about to 
sail ; and a desire to promote tlic interests 
of the Company, as well as the interests 
of navigation in general, induced liirn per- 
sonally to urge, and at length persuade 
Capt. Hamilton to bring it to the notice of 
Government ; and little indeed could he 
have expected that it should have given 
birth to the letter which was addressed by 
the Supreme Government to the Governor- 
General of the Netherlands Government 
at Batavia. The letter which he should 
read would exhibit what was done in 
consequence, and every person w-ho had 
ever seen a chart of the Straits of Sun- 
da, would at once say what it was the 
duty of the Marine Board to have done 
on the occasion, unless it could be be- 
lieved that the Supreme Government 
seriously and deliberately intended to 
awaken and excite suspicion and distrust 
as to the objects for wdiicli the surveying 
ships were sent into the Dutch waters. 
The following was the communication 
which he received 

« To Capt. W. Maxfield. 

** Sir : I have the orders of the Marine Hoard to 
transmit you herewith the accompanying despatch, 
addressed Co the Commissioner-general of the lVc> 
therlands Govcniment at Oatavia, on the subject 
of the projected survey in the Straits of Sunda, 
which you are desired to deliver accordingly in the 
event of the survey in question being taken. 
Should circumstances, however, arise to postpone 
or prevent the execution of that service, you will 
be pleased to withhold the delivery of that letter, 
which is in that case to be returned to the chief 
Bccretary to this government. A copy of the said 
despatch is herewith annexed for your information 
and guidance, as also a copy of a letter addressed 
to the board by Mr. Chief Secretary Adam, in 
pursuance of which I am directed to furnish you 
with particular instnictions to avoid any unneces- 
sary communication with the Dutch in the vicinity 
of the scene of your surveying operations. You 
are especially desired not to enter on any examina- 
tion ca eitha coast, nor to explore Lamanoa or 
Keysets Bay, nor Lampeng Bay. 

I am, «c. 

E. S. PORTBUIIY, sec. to Marine Board." 
Fort William, 1st Dec. 1818." 

The despatch was as follows 
** To their Excellencies Cornelius Theodore Clout, 
Baron Vender Capellen, and Admiral A. A. 
Bayskes, conunlMioners-gencral of his Majesty 
the King of the Netherlimds, &c. &c, Batavia. 

Honourable Sirs : It has been represented to 
uslto be extremely desirable, for the general in- 
terests of navlgatira and science, as well as for the 
convenience m commerce with China and the 
eastern seas, that the exact position and extent of 
the shoal in the Straits of Sunda, called Thwart- 
should be distinctly ascertained and ac- 
curately laid down In the charts; and we have 
availed ounelves of an opportunity now presented 
of that object. The ships rfearchua 

and Minio belonging to the surveying esUblish- 
meht of the govenunent have been accordingly 
orde^ to the service in question, the execution 
of which is coi^d^ to Cant. Maxfleld, the deputy 
furveyo^eneral. we have deemed it pro- 
per to aanounce this meaeure to your mcell^ciM, 
and to solicit your assistance to Capt. Maxiiold in 


the execution of a duty interesting to both nations, 
should circumstances render it necessary fur him 
to seek it. 

** We have. Stc, 

“ HASTINGS, G. DOWDESWELL, 

J. STUART, C. M. RICKETTS.” 
“Fort William, 88th Nov. 1818.” 

** A true copy. J. ADAM, chief sec. to gov, 

“ A true copy. E. S. PORTBURY, sec. to 
" Marine Board.” 

This was the letter from the Supreme 
Government in India that was to he sub- 
initted to the commissioners of the King 
of the Netherlands, at Batavia, for the 
purpose of explaining the object of the two 
cruizors sent into the Straits of Sunda ; or 
rather to prevent the Dutch Government 
from supposing they w'cre holding commu- 
nication with the Malay chiefs then in re- 
bellion and opposed to the Dutch Govern- 
ment. That such letter should have the 
desired eilect, it was at least requisite that 
the object for which the two cruizers were 
sent should appear probable and likely; 
and if it had stated that the survey of the 
shoal or sunken rock on which the Bombay 
Castle had struck was the cause of their 
being sent, the views of the British Go- 
vernment would have been explained with- 
out the chance of misconstruction. But 
the stating to the Dutch Government that 
the crnizei*s were sent to the Dutch waters 
to ascertain the exact position and extent 
of the shoal in the Straits of Sunda called 
Tliwart-the-Way, could not fail to excite 
those very suspicions which the British 
Government were earnestly desirous of 
preventing. T’hc Dutch Government well 
knew, and must have believed the British 
Government to be equally tvell acquainted 
witli the fact, that Thwart -the- way, instead 
of a shoal, tlie position and extent of which 
were doubtful, was a well-known island 
of considerable elevation, several miles in 
extent, its exact position well determin* 
ed, and probably better known than any 
other part of the Straits of Sunda. Under 
such circumstances (as the Dutch Govern- 
ment were probably not aware of the com- 
position of the Marine Board at Calcutta), 
it was not unreasonable to expect that tiicy 
should form conclusions ndt very credi- 
table to (be British Government, particu- 
larly when it was known that' the two 
cruizers so sent, proceeded in the first in- 
stance with Sir S. Raffles to establish a 
settlement at Singapore, where they rode 
guard for several months before they pro- 
ceeded to the Straits of Sunda; conse- 
quently the letter apprizing the Dutch 
Government of their being so employed 
in their waters was of a date eight or nine 
months prior to its delivery, while the pre- 
sence and proceedings of those cruizers in 
the eastern seas were long before well- 
known to the Dutch Government. He 
knew not to whose maritime knowledge 
the British Government were indebted for 
the composition of that letter, but the Ma- 
rine Board at least ought to have had suffl- 
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dent sagacity to have averted its conse- 
quences, by affording Government the re- 
quisite information on the subject. Hav- 
ing said so much of the Marine Board, he 
would now look to it under the designa- 
tion of the Board of Customs, Salt, and 
Opium for, to use a phrase of Sir John 
Falstaii*’s, it was << doubly charged with 
dignity.** In the month of August 1820 
a letter was sent from the Board to the 
Governor- General, from which he begged 
leave to read an extract : 

Having every day reason to regret the want of 
a building suited to the different purposes of the 
board, and apprehending from the work nf)t hav- 
ing yet been commcncccT upon that some cinnim- 
stance inuat have occurred to interfere with the 
arrangement on this point, which government re- 
solved to adopt on the ^Ath of January last, we 
bM to suggest, for the consideration of your ex- 
ceHency in council, the following mfxle of accom- 
pUshlng the object, not altogetncr without some 
cdditional expense, but without the necessity of 
subjecting the naval store keeper to the alleged 
Inconvenience of vacating a part of the ground at 
present attached to his department ; we mean by 
the occupation of the house and premises In Clive 
Street which belonged to the late Capt. Blythe, 
and which are now the property of Messrs Larkins 
and Trotter, of the civil service. The premises 
in question are very eligibly situated immediately 
between the two custom-houses : they consist of a 
house with spacious godowns attached, capable of 
holding the Company’s opium investments. The 
house nas at present only two stories; the pro- 
prietors however engage to build a third, and a 
verandah to the southward, and to put it and the 
godowns in a thorough state of repair, provided 
government will take them on a lease for the 
remainder of the existing charter, at a monthly 
rent of sicca rupees ffifU, and will be at the expense 
of keeping them in repair during that period. 
The premises, when the additional ground shall 
be taken in, will embrace three begahs and eight 
chuttacks of mound, in a part of the town where 
property of this kind is, from its situation and 
vicinity to the custom-houses and the river, very 
valuable. If we are correctly informed, the builcl- 
ing proposed to be erected for the accommodatkiii 
of this department, and the godowns, which we 
understand It will in consequence be necessary to 
construct for the use of the naval store-keeper’s 
office, will cost government about 100,0(IU rupees; 
and if to this bo added the value of the ground on 
which the house and godowns first-mentioned are 
prmiosed to be built, and which would realize 
35,000 rupees at auction, government will find the 
expense will but little exceed what was originally 
contemplated, while we have no hesitation in say- 
liig, that in point of accommodation, the house 
and?godowns in Clive Street are infinitely to be 
preferred to those proposed to be built on a part of 
the marine yard, 

. ” We have, &c. 

J. P. LARKINS.” 

Board of Customs, Sait and Opium, the 15th of 
Aug. 1020.” 

On the 25th of August, ten days after 
the - foregoing letter was written, Mr. J. 
F. Larkins, or the Board of Salt and 
Opium, again addressed government, and 
begged them not to entertain the proposi- 
tion contained in the letter of the 1.5th of 
August. Now he ( Capt. Maxfied) thought 
it was not very likely that the government 
would entertain the proposition made by 
that gentleman. He had no observation or 
remark to make on the terms of the tender ; 
be did not mean to say that it was reasons, 
ble or otherwise, for he knew nothing 
about it. But, as the objpetions which 
might be uiged were so obvious and so 
^numerous, he deemed it unnecessary to 


adduce them. He did believe that sucli 
a mode of tendering private houses or 
other property by persons holding high 
official situations to the. Company's go- 
vernment was not a ver^ general practice, 
and he could not think that the executive 
body would either permit or approve of 
it. There was, however, a practice which 
he had known to be adopted in several 
instances, and which ought to be dis- 
couraged : it was that of having, for go- 
t'crnment purposes and offices, the houses 
of gentlemen in the service, or the allow- 
ing a secretary or other officer to occu])y 
their own houses, and to draw the sum 
allowed by government for office rent. 
Tims a change of persons in the different 
departments often removed tlic offices from 
one end of Calcutta to anotlicr, and was pro- 
d active of inconvenience and delay in the 
transaction of public business, as he had 
frequently experienced. Such tenders also 
of private property were liable to miscon- 
struction ; and the letter addressed hy Mr. 
J. P. Larkins on the subject of the house 
of Messrs. Larkins and Trotter, induced 
the marine paymaster to make some com- 
tnent.'irics in a letter to the government on 
the subject, which led to his suspension 
until he had witlidrawn his letter and 
apologized to Mr. Larkins for his having 
done so. It was probable that the letter 
from the Board of Customs, Salt and 
Opium, tendering the house of Messrs. 
Trotter and Larkins, was signed hy all 
the members of the board, and that the 
want of other names to it was an error of 
the clerk who copied it. Most undoubt, 
edly, however, it was not an error of his 
(Capt. Max field's) in making his copy ; 
but tlie production of it, from the Com- 
pany’s records, would put the matter be- 
yond a doubt, and it was very desirable 
that such a mistake should be avoided. 
When the orders were issued to the marine 
paymaster (under date of the 8d June, 
1818) to refrain from auditing Mr. Trot- 
ter's bills by the market rate, the members 
of the Marine Board were, he believed, 
Mr. G. Udney, Mr. J. P. Larkins, and 
Commodore Jolin Hayes ; but be had au- 
thority for asserting that Commodore Hayes 
was no party to the framing of that order, 
and tliat ho was either absent or did not 
approve and sign the rough draft or minute 
of it : the production of the proceedings 
of the board of that date would clear up 
this point. When the paymaster was again 
instructed that he was not to audit Mr. 
Trotter’s bills with reference to the market 
rates (under date Aug. 8, 1821), the mem- 
bers of the Marine Board were Mr. Swin- 
ton and Mr. J. P. Larkins ; but the or- 
der was sent through the secretary, and 
signed ** H. Sargent,'* and therefore it did 
not appear bow many or how few members 
were present ; but that could be illustrated 
by the production of. the. boat’s proceedr 

ings. 
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ings. Having frequently referred to tlie 
ublic records, he should now explain 
ow be had obtained access to them, and 
he should do so for the purpose of avoid* 
ing misconception. When he determined 
to return to this country, he contemplated 
the writing and publishing of a work, 
describing the different branches of the ser- 
vice in India, witli the degree of efficiency 
they bad attained at different periods, and 
the defects which operated to retard or pre- 
vent farther improvement : he tliought such 
a work might prove useful w'hen the re- 
newal of the Company's charter came under 
discussion. He waited upon the Marquess 
of Hastings, explained to him his object, 
and asked his autliority to have access to 
the public records. His lordship, with 
that manliness and candour which distin- 
guished his character, said, Sir, you 
shall have permission — no obstacle sliall be 
Uirown in your way :** such was the au- 
thority he had for consulting those docu- 
ments. He now begged to disclaim, most 
distinctly, any intention of reflecting per- 
sonally on the conduct or motives of any 
of the members of the boards he had al- 
luded to. Their measures were public, 
and were therefore fit subjects for discus- 
sion ; and although he had rcfeired to the 
accounts and bills of Mr. Trotter, he must 
disclaim all intention of casting any impu- 
tation on that gentleman. The transac- 
tions alluded to were of a public nature, 
and could not admit of such an interpreta- 
tion. Perhaps the simple view which he 
had taken of the practice of the hoards 
might he materially altered by the expla- 
nations it might be in the lion. Chairman's 
power to afford ; in which case he should 
be as ready to express his conviction of its 
excellence as he was at present inclined to 
question it. He should now beg leave to 
move that the following papers be laid be- 
fore the court : 

The Marine Board's letter to the marine pay- 
master, of June 3, 1813, prohibiting him from 
auditing Mr.Trotter’s bills agreeaUy to the market 
rates, with the board's minute on the subject— 
The marine paymaster’s letter to the Marine Board 
on tlie subject of auditing Mr. Trotter’s bills, dated 
Fort William, Aug. 3, 1821— The Marine Board’s 
reply to the foregoing letter, dated Fort William, 
8th of August 1821, with the board’s minute— 
The Board of Customs, Salt, and Opium letter to 
the Governor General In Council, dated Fort Wil- 
liam, Aug. 15. 1820, suggesting the eligibility of 
engaging the house of Messrs. Larkins and Trot- 
ter for the remainder of the charter, at a monthly 
rent of 800 rupees— Any regulations or orders the 
Court of Directors may have ever issued as to the 
auditing of the accounts of public officers, or per- 
sons making supplies on account, and of the com- 
mission, Ac. allowed on such disbursements — Mr. 
Trottefs letter to the Marine Board, dated IBth 
of May 1821, and the Board’s reply through their 
secretary, dated May S3, 1821. 

CoL L. SUankope seconded the motion, 
llie Chairman . — ** I think I may fairly 
venture to say that the hon. and gallant 
Asiatic Juvrn. Vol,24. No. I .*^9. 


officer has not made oUl any case that calls 
on the court to grant these papers. I do 
not think he exhibited any one point in 
his statement that would make it desirable 
that the general court should enter into the 
minute of details connected W'itb the Bonir- 
bay Marine Board. I apprehend that 
when the hon. and gallant officer entered 
into the statement relative to Capt. Trot- 
ter's being allowed five per cent, commis- 
sion, he forgot to enquire whether that 
advantage was not taken into consideration 
in estimating that gentleman’s salary. In 
fact, it formed a part of the emoluments of 
Mr. Trotter's situation, and cannot surely 
be a fit subject for the consideration of the 
general court. The hon. and gallant officer 
has occupied us a long time in remarking 
on Uie improper mode in which tlie Marine 
Board issued orders for taking surveys ; 
but what this subject has to do with the 
mode of auditing accounts by the Marine 
Board I am perfectly at a loss to conceive. 
Without going through all the topics to 
which the hon. and gallant officer has re- 
ferred, 1 must declare that I see no reason 
for entertaining (his proposition, and there- 
fore I shall meet the motion for the pro- 
duction of papers with a direct negative.” 

Mr. Larkins.^’^oi having had the ho- 
nour of addressing the Court before, he 
hoped the proprietors would grant liim 
their indulgent attention for a short time. 
{Hear!) 'llic observations which had 
fallen from the gallant officer on the other 
side of the court necessarily called on him 
to stand forward in his own defence. When 
he read tlie notice some time ago, intimating 
the intention of bringing the conduct of the 
public boards in India before the Court of 
Broprietors, he had his suspicion that 
thougli boards w'ere mentioned, that to 
which he (Mr. Larkins) belonged would 
l)e the only one noticed. He had not 
been disappointed, as the speech of the 
gallant officer proved. But, even with that 
suspicion on his mind, he was not pre- 
pared to follow the gallant officer through 
his long and elaborate address, especially 
as many of the circumstances he had' re- 
ferred to had occurred fourteen or fifteen 
years ago ; and though the gallant officer 
had raked up the ashes of the injured dead, 
and introduced tlie conduct of a gentleman 
now no 'more, God forbid that in the little 
be meant to say he should follow such an 
example. It was most true, that a great 
many very unpleasant circumstances oc- 
curred when he (Mr. Larkins) joined the 
Marine Board in 1811 , and no person re- 
gretted those dissensions more sincerely 
than he di<i : that they led to a delay of 
buKinesK, and consequently to an accu- 
mulation of it, was unquestionably true. 
The gentlemen dh the other side of the 
bar must be aware of wbat those unplea- 
sant circumstances, which led to tlie re- 
moval of tlie only marine officer in the 
Q board, 
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board, bad originated in* Since that period 
the duties of the board had nut been at all 
impeded by unpleasant dissensions or dis- 
agreements ; and government had not the 
least occasion to find fault with its pro- 
ceedings. The gallant officer had also 
brought forward to the notice of the court 
in a very marked manner the conduct of 
the Marine Board, in not having audited 
the accounts of the master-builder ; and ho 
had come to this conclusion, that the 
master-builder had, in consequence, been 
a great loser. Now, it was due to liiinself 
and his colleagues to state, that this could 
not be so, because a monthly allowance 
was made to the master-builder, in this 
way : if, for instance, he sent in an ac- 
count at the end of a month for 10,000 
rupees, he immediately received 9,000, 
and the remainder was paid to him when 
the account was audited ; therefore, it was 
clear that he could not be a loser, or if he 
were, it must be to a very trifling amount. 
With respect to the manner in which the 
duties of the Marine Board were perform- 
ed, possibly the members had not that ac- 
quaintance with marine affairs which nauti- 
cal men would have ; but he would put it 
to the gallant officer himself to say, with re- 
ference to the supply of marine stores, wlie- 
thcr any complaint was ever made on that 
point. The gallant officer had adverted to 
the manner in which application vras 
made, and to the way in which the bills 
were audited, but he had not noticed a 
most important point as regarded the duties 
of the board, namely, the quality of the 
articles supplied. The gallant officer could 
iiimself have declared — and in justice he 
ouglit to have done so, for he was on the 
Bengal side of India, where the Company’s 
marine was— •whether the quality of tlie 
article supplied had at any time been found 
fault with. The gallant officer next car- 
ried himself to the JStraits of Sunda, and 
complained of the Marine Board not liav- 
ing proper intelligence, and not sending 
out a proper survey liy Capt. Hamilton. 
Hc^re the board was found fault with for 
want of nautical knowledge, and it was 
immediately after .attacked in its capacity 
of Board of Customs. Now it was going 
a little too far to say, supposing, for argu- 
ment's sake, that there was a deficiency in 
nautical knowledge, that therefore the 
board was not competent to perform the 
duties of the salt and opium department ; 
but he would maintain, that the whole of 
the duties confided to the gentlemen com- 
posing the Marine Board were discharged 
in an efficient manner. The next circum- 
stance noticed by tlie gallant officer related 
to certain property belonging to himself 
(Mr. Larkins) and Mr. '[Hotter. Imme- 
^ately after tlie purchase of that property 
it was tendered to government at a rent of 
dOO rupees monthly. This matter was in- 
troduced to throw a reproach upon him 


(Mr. Larkins) ; but he would shew that 
the offer to government was an advan- 
tageous one. llie property was afterwards 
sold piccc-meal for two lacs of rupees, and 
he now heltl a quarter of it, which was let 
to government at 925 rupees a month. 
He was quite at a loss to understand, or 
to account for the angry feeling which the 
gallant officer seemed to entertain in liis 
mind against the individual who now ad- 
dressed the court, llie gallant officer liad 
been in communication with the board for 
eiglit or nine years, and he would ask him 
whether, in that time, any thing unpleasant 
had passed between him and them, indi- 
vidually or collectively ? Why the gallant 
officer should take this particular time to 
introduce such a subject, and to enter into 
a detail of circumstances lung gone by, he 
could not conceive. How the gallant offi- 
cer had procured his information he (Mr. 
Larkins) could tell ; hut he would not do 
so, he would leave it to the gallant officer 
lumsclf to make the disclosure. The Ma- 
rine Board, which had thus been assailed, 
was under the orders of government, from 
which it received its instructions. He be- 
lieved it had always been found efficient, 
and he thought it most unfair to bring 
charges, founded on matters which had 
long since occurred, against this board in 
die present day. The board w'as responsi- 
ble to the government, and not to the 
Court of Proprietors — 

Mr, Lowndes, to order,—** I deny that 
assertion. The proprietors are the para- 
mount body ; you arc all responsible to 
us.” 

Mr. Larkins.^** I meant to say, not di- 
rectly, though ultimately responsible.” 

Mr. S.Du'on — *' Hie w'or thy gentleman 
has stated that this is the first time he has 
been in the court ; he is besides speaking 
in defence of his conduct, and therefore 
I hope he will be heard with indulgence." 

Mr. Larkins was sorry if he liad made 
use of any expression that was calculated 
to give offence ; he did not intend to do 
so. He was unwilling to trespass farther 
on the time of the court ; he therefore 
should only say, in the presence of those 
under whom he had acted for thirty years 
of his life, that after a long course of 
public service, performed without slain, 
reproach, or imputation, he trusted that 
he stood sufficiently well in the estimation 
of the gentlemen behind the bar, and in the 
respect and regard of all who knew him, 
as to render any farther vindication of his 
conduct unnccesary. {Hear!) 

Dr. Gilchrist said, tliat when he got up 
before to address the court, he was not 
aware that the hon. gentleman whose con- 
duct had been in some degree arraigned 
was present. He was glad the hon gentle, 
man was in tlie court, to rise and vindi. 
cate bis conduct as he hod done. With 
respect to tlie gallant officer who brouglit 

forward 
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forward this siihject, he trusted that. he 
would be acquitted of the charge of hav- 
ing introduced it from any motives of 
revenge or personal enmity, (//car, hear ! ) 
lie had too much knowledge of the gal- 
lant officer's courage, ' honour, and manly 
lionesty, to believe, for a moment, that he 
would Jet this business sleep during several 
years, in order to bring it forward, ulti- 
mately, for a base and unworthy purpose. 
(Hear /) As to the manner in which 
those letters or extracts of letters were 
procured, it had nothing to do with the 
question : the only |H)int was this, ** do 
the letters contain facts, or do they not ?" 
Jf the statements were not true, the best 
way w'ould be to produce the papers, and to 
disprove them by that evidence. If he stood 
in Mr. Larkins's place he should feel it no 
favour to him if those letters were with- 
held ; because it might afterwards lie said, 
“ O ! if the papers had been produced, 
such and such things would have been 
discovered and Mr. Larkins might live 
to sec the day when, if those documents 
w'erc given up, he might point at them, 
and ask triumphantly, ** what did these 
papers prove against me?" Now if there did 
exist in India an ignorant Marine 13oard, 
it was surely important that the court 
should know it : certainly they could not 
hinder what was past ; but they could 
remove errors, and make improvements as 
they went on. Then it was asserted, that 
two different modes of auditing accounts 
were admitted ; this was manifestly wrong. 
The audit of accounts ought to be placed 
on one footing. One man's accounts, it 
appeared, were to be examined with re- 
ference to the market rates, those of an- 
other merely with reference to the bills 
sent in, and this distinction was made 
witliout any reason assigned, but merely be- 
cause those w'ho put their fiat on it had the 
l>ower. If the civil servants of the Com- 
pany were placed in tho.se situations where 
their interest and their duty must clash 
together, the court was called upon to 
correct tlic system, and to sec that the 
business of the Company was conducted 
on the most honourable principles, botli 
with respect to themselves and to indi- 
viduals. 

Mr. Larkins. — “ The learned gent, 
seems to have some suspicion that I do not 
wish the papers to be produced. He is 
deceived. I have not tlic least objection 
whatever.” ( Hear !) 

Dr, Gitchrist.^-^**! assure the hon. mem- 
ber I entertain no such suspicion.” 

Mr. Lowndex hoped, as it was long since 
he had addressed the court, that he w'ould 
not be called to order unless lie bolted out 
of the course. The discussion this day 
was of great importance, and well deserv- 
ed their consideration. It had been ad'* 
milted, almost in as many words, th.^t the 
13oard was an ignorant Board ; that ax>- 


peared to him to be the blunt confession 
of an honest snilor-»4)Ut it went far to sup- 
port the statement of the gallant officer. 
Tlioy were told that those who audited the 
accounts were interested persons. Now, 
if that were not a flagrant abuse, he knew 
not what could deserve the appellation. 
He was an independent man, and deliver- 
ed his opinions without fear or favour ; 
and he thought the best thing the Com- 
pany could do was to encourage the manu- 
facture of honest and independent men, 
who w'oiild speak their minds openly, as 
was the case of old. It was an unfortu- 
nate thing that those honest men had 
dwindled away of late years. When he 
made this remark, however, he must ad- 
mit tliat, within the last twenty years, the 
Company had been much benefited by the 
exertions of a number of honest and able, 
men in that court. And he would here 
take the liberty of saying, in answer to an 
observation of the hon. gent. (Mr. Lar- 
kins), that though the Directors miglit 
call themselves the government of India, 
the proprietors were really so. It was to 
the proprietors that the executive body 
were so much indebted for placing 
them in the high situation which they 
held. It could not be doubted that the 
mode of governing India hud been great- 
ly improved. He was happy to say, they 
now no longer heard of natives starving 
by thousands, and of governors acting in 
such a way as reflected disgrace and dis- 
credit on this country. He believed, too, 
tliat many of the Boards had been improv- 
ed ; but he mucli doubted if, even at the 
present day, still farther improvements 
might not be made. He had -always ob- 
served that, when advice was given to any 
great public body, and was ultimately 
acted upon, the credit of the suggestion 
was not given to tiiose who had originally 
made it, but to those who had carriccl it into 
cifect;. He recollected having suggested 
an improvement to his friend Mr. Low tides, 
of the tax-office, and he said he would 
turn it over in his mind. He afterwards 
spoke to his friend on the subject, when 
he said, “ Oh, there is nothing now in 
that, it is the very thing we have been 
thinking about;” and he would give him 
(Mr. Lowndes) no credit for his sug- 
gestion. And he doubted not that, in 
the same way, letters would hereafter 
be received from India, stating that the 
improvements which were this day re- 
commended had been for some time in 
progress. He did not think any man or 
body of men had a right to feel sore when 
their errors were pointed out to them : for 
his own part, he never would be offended 
at any man telling him bis faults. He 
did not say tha| he would correct them (a 
favgh) ; but he would put a good face on 
the matter at least, and say, ** I am 
obliged to you." (A laugh.) He was 

happy 
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happy to tlirow his wtdow^s mite into the 
general treasury for the removal of abuses ; 
and he roust say, that much abuse exist- 
ed in their marine service. A relation of 
his own, who had filled the situation of 
mate in their service, and than whom no 
man better understood the nautical pro- 
fession, had been shamefully treated. After 
thirty years of zealous service, he had been 
obliged to retire to America on a trifling 
property, having found it impossible to 
procure a ship. And why, because he was 
an honest man, and exposed abuses : he 
was, therefore, obliged to retire as mate of 
an Indiaman. To this day, not the least 
provision was made for them. Now he 
was of opinion, that if accounts were 
audited in tliis country, instead of being 
audited in India, enough would be saved 
to make an ample provision for the mates 
of Indiainen. {Laughter, ) 

Capt. Maxjield (in reply) said, that as 
neither evidence nor argument had been 
advanced to disprove any of the data he had 
adverted to, or any of the observations he 
had made, he should now confine himself 
to the admissions of the hoii. Chairman 
and the hon. proprietor on the floor (Mr. 
Larkins), and leave the court and the pub. 
lie to form their own conclusions. The 
lion. Chairman, although he stated his in. 
tentiou to oppose the motion, did not at> 
tempt to disprove the fact, that diflerent 
inmies of audit were adopt^ towards dif- 
ferent persons, or that such distinction 
arose from diiect and positive orders is- 
sued by tlie Marine Board. But, while 
he passed over, or appeared to have for- 
gotten tliat important fact, he recollected 
that the party whose accounts were ex- 
empted from the usual and proper form of 
audit was allowed a commission of five 
per cent, on all supplies made by him on 
account of government ; and he defended 
the allowance of that commission, under a 
siipposition, 3 nd merely a supposition,, that 
the salary of this individual was too little ; 
that the commission might be considered 
equivalent to pay, and that it was granted 
as such. He, however, did not quarrel 
with the commission allowed to this gentle- 
man : he had merely stated that he receiv- 
ed commission, while it was denied to all 
other persons and yet that his bills were not 
subjected to thfe customary audit, by refe- 
rence to the market rates, which they certain, 
ly ought to have been, in the same way and 
manner as the bills of every one else. It 
was by a comparison of the price sent in 
with the market rates at Calcutta, tliat the 
true state of the account could be seen. 
If the bills were not thus checked, what 
was to prevent individuals from charging 
200 or 300 per cent, above the market 
rate ? • , 

Mr. Larkint,^** I had forgotten to 
state, that at present ho commission 
whatever is charged : the bills are now 
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audited by the marine paymaster with 
reference to the market rates. With re- 
spect to another point of the gallant ofli- 
eer's speech, it is a well-known fact that, 
in spite of every effort, the natives will 
take their duatoory," 

Capt. Maxfteld repeated that he did 
not quarrel with the commission allowed ; 
it was the exempting this gentlemairs 
bills and accounts from regular audit that 
he complained of ; it was on this point 
that he rested. It was a fact whicli the 
hon. Chairman could not deny, and there- 
fore he had not noticed it : that, however, 
was a matter of most important con- 
sideration, while the five per cent, com- 
mission was of very little consequence. 
Indeed, it might have been good econo- 
my to have allowed even ten per cent* to 
the person furnishing sup])lic.s, taking care 
that his bills for such supplies were au- 
dited agreeably to the market rates, in pre- 
ference to allowing five per cent, and pass- 
ing such bills without any reference to the 
prices cliarged, as compared to the market 
prices : this was too obvious to need com- 
ment. With regard to the utter iguorance 
or want of information on nautical sul)- 
jects evinced by tlie Marine Board, as 
exhibited in the absurd letter addressed by 
the Governor-general in Council to the 
Dutch Government, the hon. Chairman 
had remained entirely silent ; and he 
(Capt. Maxfleld) looked upon that silence 
as a clear admission of his knowledge that 
the board was utterly incompetent. The 
hon. proprietor on the floor, although he 
hud not adduced any one argument or 
iiict CO confute his ( Capt. Maxfleld*s) as- 
sertion, or tf) shake the value of the evi- 
dence he had adduced, liad, however, 
maile some admissions, for which he 
thanked the hon. proprietor, and begged 
leave to offer a few remarks on them. 
The hon. proprietor stated, that when he 
read the notice of a motion fixed for this 
day to consider of the mode in which ac- 
counts were passed in India, and in which 
business was transacted at the different 
boards, he had a suspicion that the mo- 
tion would refer to one board only^to the 
board of which he was a member. Such 
a presentiment was perfectly natural ; and 
he therefore, it was to be supposed, was 
prepared to expect it, and to meet any 
olqections that might be brought forward. 
How far the hon. gentleman's suspicion 
had enabled him, by bringing facts or 
arguments togetlier, to defend tlie board, 
the court and the public would decide. It 
seemed, however, as if the hon. pro- 
prietor thought it strange tliat he (Capt. 
Maxfield) should have confined his re- 
marks and evidence to the Marine and the 
Board of Customs, Salt and Opium. He 
appeared to be of opinion that his (Capt. 
Maxfleld's) observations and evidence 
should have embraced, in one great circle, 

all 
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ail tlie boaMs in India. Tlie answer to this 
WHS plain and short : he well knew and 
understood, from frequent communication 
with the Marine Board, its practice and 
usage ; while he had little or no acquaint- 
ance with many of the other boards. Now, 
he wished to speak only of what he knew, 
and not of what he was ignorant. Doubt- 
less, it would be more grateful to them to 
whom he was opposed if he introduced 
subjects of which he had no knowledge ; 
but he could assure the court that he 
would do no such thing ; he would never 
move a question here or elsewhere until 
he was master of its details, and in pos- 
session of evidence to support the facts, 
and to substantiate his case. The mode 
of audit, as detailed in the board’s letter, 
evidently admitted of no explanation, and 
therefore the lion, proprietor left it un- 
noticed ; and perhaps it would have been 
as judicious if he had left the nautical 
knowledge of the board, wliiidi had been 
ciiiestioncd and illustrated by tlie letter of 
the Supreme Government to the Dutch 
Government at Batavia, in the same iin- 
disturbe<l situation. But, with a frankness 
and cniidour for whieli he gave the hoii. 
j)roprietor credit, he avowed and admitted 
all that he ( Capt. Maxfield) wished to es- 
tablish ; namely, that this Nautical Board, 
or Kastern Board of Admiralty, was eom- 
]K)scd entirely of civilians, who neither 
possessed, nor prctondc’d to jiosscss, any 
knowledge whatever of iiauticnl affairs. 
This placed the cxeotitive government in 
a most extraordinary predicament ; for it 
proclaimed to the world that they had 
created a Imurd denominated a “ Marine 
Board,** com]>used of persons iiuuleqnate 
and incompetent to perform the duties. 
Thus the revenues of India were im- 
properly applied; while the proper go- 
vernment of their marine affairs appeared 
to be an object of secondary consideration, 
compared to the contrivance of some 
good appointments. The bon. proprietor 
spoke of the allowance of dmtoori/ to the 
servants of public officers purchasing sup- 
plies as a general pnictice in India, and 
one which, from the pronencss of the 
natives to take it in some way or other, 
could not be e«isily prevented. Suppose 
this to he the fact, W'as that any reason 
that the propensity to take it should bo 
encouraged ? Were they to give Euro- 
pean aid in support of such a practice ? 
He, however, was disposed to deny that 
it was a general practice ; and, if one of 
the Company*s servants could ])resumc to 
anthorize his servants to receive a three . 
per cent, fee from the party of whom 
goods w^ere purchased for the Company 
to-day, he saw no reason wdiy some other 
gentleman should not allow thirty per 
cent, to be received to-morrow' : indeed, 
in such a case, he saw every inducement 
fur the natives, thus situated, to endca- 
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voiir to obtain it. Arguments of this 
kind, taken to the fullest extent, amount 
simply to this : that the natives of India 
were so prune tq roguery, that it w'as of 
no use to strive to prevent it. Observa- 
tion.s of such a nature formed, in his view 
of the case, tlie most powerful reason 
why the accounts he had described as iin.- 
audited by the market rates, ought to 
have been rigidly subjected to that which 
was the most effectual system of audit. 
With respect to the house tendered by 
the Board of Salt and 0])iiitn, as the 
house of Messrs. Larkins and Trotter, 
of the Company’s civil service, for a pub- 
lic office, the lion, proprietor observed, 
that he had made the tender, and con- 
sidered it to be a fair one. Tlie property, 
he stated, had since been sold for 2(X),(K)0 
rupees ; that he still held oiic-foiirth of it, 
and, as a proof of its value, he infoimcd 
the court that that portion of it w'as let at 
present to the government at 900 nqices 
per month, instead of 800 as originally 
tendered. He, however, had never ques- 
tioned the fairness of the tender ; he eared 
nothing alioiit it. He knew that the house 
had licen siiurc let to government at 9(X) 
rupees per inenth. lie had purposely 
avoided mentioning this ; but as the hoii. 
proprietor had introduced it, he would 
take the lilicrty of making a remark on 
the Kubjeef. The house was, be believed, 
let to the government, before it W’^as sold, 
at 000 rupees per month ; and, being so 
let, established its value beyond a doubt. 
But, let it be observed, that his objec- 
tion was not directed against this par- 
ticular house, but against the principle of 
government allowing many of the public 
functionarie.s in India to occupy their own 
houses, and to draw the allowance for 
office rent. And why did he oppose this 
practice? Bcciiuse it had the effect of 
producing such inconvenience and delay 
in the transaction of business, as he had 
often experienced, since a change of per- 
sons in the different d( p irtments removed 
the public offices constantly from one end 
of Calcutta to the other; and, in eases 
of great emergency, much inconvenience 
resulted from it. Besides, there were 
other powerful reasons fur rejecting such 
a system. , The hon. proprietor had ex- 
pressed his surprise that he ( Capt. Max- 
held) should submit a motion against 
the practice of the Marine Board, under 
whose authority he luid served for many 
years, considering that, during the whole 
of that period, he hud not incurred the 
censure of the board, or bad any dis- 
pute with them ; and the hon. proprie- 
tor was at a loss to know, as he (Capt. 
Maxfield) had always experienced polite- 
ness and attention from the board, jMdiy* 
he should be actuated by such a feel- 
ing. He trusted that he had always per- 
formed his duty in such a manner as placed 
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him beyond the reach of the board, the 
members of whicti, he freely confessed, 
treated him in every instance with perfect 
politeness ; he therefore begged leave to 
disclaim distinctly, as he had before done, 
tliat he was actuated by any personal feel- 
ing on this occasion, lie was sure, that 
if he and the lion, proprietor had been 
better known in India, so far from enter- 
taining hostile feelings towards him, he 
should liave cherished none but feelings 
of attachment and esteem. The admis- 
sion of the lion, proprietor, however, as 
to his (Capt. ]VL*s) never having had any 
disputes or cause of personal dissatisfac- 
tion with the board, only proved the ho- 
nesty of his motives, and answered the 
question of the lion, proprietor. He 
proceeded solely on public grounds, and 
a desire, heartfelt and sincere, to promote 
the good of the public service. It was 
his wish to see every board of the public 
service ethcieiitly filled, because the wel- 
fare of I ndia, no less than the safety of 
our cm])ire in the cast, depended, in 
his opinion, upon that etiiciency. The 
auditing of tlie accounts could never 
be considered a subject of min<jr import- 
ance, not only as it regarded the public 
expenditure, but as it respected the claims 
of this Company to the corifideiicc of his 
Majesty’s government. With respect to 
tlie lion, proprietor, who was a member 
of the board, he hesitated not to say, that 
lie (Capt M.) on every occasion, when it 
was necessary to communicate with the 
lion, proprietor, experienced from him 
the utmost politeness and attention. He 
trusted, therefore, the lion, proprietor 
would do liirn tlie justice to believe, that 
his conduct on tJiis occasion rested solely 
upon public grounds, and that he objected, 
not to tlie members of tlie board, but to 
its formation and construction. 

The Chairman , — I wish to make 
one or two observations before this ques- 
tion is put to the vote. — As to the au- 
diting the accounts of articles furnished 
by the marine storekeeper, whatever may 
liave been the practice at the time re- 
ferred to by tlie gallant officer, the mar- 
ket price of tlie day is now invariably 
obser^'ed in the audit ; ( hear! ) and I 
will venture to assert, that when the audit 
of the boards in India generally is com- 
pared with the mode adopted here, there 
will be found in the former a degree of 
quickness and despatch that does not 
always belong to the latter. We are not 
'to condemn a system because the gallant 
officer tells us that certain accounts hap- 
pened to be three years under audit. A 
particular case, involving particular cir- 
cumstances, ought not tQ be mistaken for 
a general rule. I can only say that all 
the amounts, before they are passed, un- 
dergo an examination, and it is, I think, 
a regulation of a very wise and whole- . 
some nature. If this general court 


wishes to go into the minutia of the 
marine accounts, I am afraid it will be 
found to occupy more time and attention 
than the court would he willing to devote 
to so intricate and complicated a subject. 
Though tlie gallant officer no doubt wishes 
to do good, yet I think the proprietors 
must see that this is a subject involving 
matters of detail which tlie general court 
ought not to critertain-^nd therefore, I 
shall take tlie sense of the court upon it.” 

Capt. Maxfiefd begged to be under- 
stood as not wishing to make that court 
a court of audit; he meant no such 
thing. But he was desirous, for the 
goo<i of the public service generally, that 
tlie audit of accounts in India slioiild be 
most rigid, and that there should not be 
two kinds of audit. The hon. Chairman 
hatl eulogized the general management in 
the audit of accounts, and stated that all 
accounts in India were audited before 
they were passed ; but it would have been 
better il^ instead of merely asserting, he 
had proved the Ikct. The lion. Chair- 
man had alluded to the military accounts; 
these, however, he had never ques- 
tioned ; he believed that they were 
subjected to a most rigid audit. It was 
not to these, but to civil accounts, tJiat 
he had referred. Still, even with regard 
to military accounts, he conceived the 
hon. Chairman must be misinformed, be- 
cause, from the very nature of the ser- 
vice, the military accounts must, of ne- 
cessity, be paid in the first instance, 
and then audited. 

The question was then put, and tlie 
motion was negatived. 

THE HOUSE LIST. 

The Chairman , — The following no- 
tice of motion lias been given by an hon. 
proprietor ; 

** That the next Cieneral Court do take Into 
their most serious consideration the notorious ex- 
istence of annual house lists, standing committees, 
public tavern meetings, and private directorial 
solicitations, in favour of particular candidates for 
executive vacancies, as evident breaches of certain 
constitutional regulations in the Company's code 
of (Hy- Laws, and that the most efiicient measures 
be immediately adopted, not only to obviate in 
future the recurrence of such illegal practices with 
impunity, but also to render the April gcnieral 
meetings more consistent with the avowed objects 
of a fair ballot, and tlie common usage of those 
great corporate bodies, where the welfare of so 
many constituents cannot be wantonly sacrificed 
to the interested views of a few almost self-elected 
representatives.” 

Dr. Gilchrist said he should endea- 
vour to open this question in as con- 
densed a manner as he could, and to make 
his observations as short as possible. 
He would not remark with severity on 
those who were connected witli the 
abuses which it was the object of his mo- 
tion to correct, because it was not with 
the individuaUy but with the system, 
and the effects produced by it, that 

lie 
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lie found (atilt. The advantages dc> 
rived by individuals from those abuses 
were so amazing, that if an angel came 
down from heaven and once participated 
in them, he would not afterwards be able 
to resign or to despise them, lie could 
not but say, that he felt no inconsidcnible 
portion of surprise, at the report of the 
committee of by-laws, when he found 
that body broadly declaring that they 
saw nothing to alter, to find fault with, 
or to amend, in the existing by-laws. 
The object of his addressing the court 
was to sliew, that one of tliose laws, and 
a very important one, was annually in- 
fringed. Now, if the existing rules of 
tlie Company’s code were too severe 
for those gentlemen who filled the situa- 
fion of directors, let them in the name 
of consistency be expunged from the 
code ; let not the court keep the letter of 
those laws in existence, when the spirit 
of them seemed to be set at nought. A 
man of plain common sense like himself, 
did not understand what benefit could be 
produced by annually sanctioning an or- 
dinance which was annually broken. If 
it were kept amongst their by-laws, it 
ought to be strictly adhered to, and not 
treated like a mere dead letter. At the 
same time he must confess, that no man 
would be more surjirised, and, he would 
add, more gratified than himself, if 
the discussion of this day should end by 
inducing the Court of Directors to gain 
the ))raisc and glory of declaring their in- 
tention to adhere strictly, in future, to 
the spirit of the existing laws. He, as 
a late candidate for the direction (for, 
though he had been defeated, he was not 
asliamed of his defeat), and as an inde- 
pendent proprietor, thought it necessary, 
in bringing forward his motion, to make 
some prefatory observations on the exist- 
ing practice with respect to the annual 
election of directors. The system now 
pursued was the source of many evils. 
Dike other mischievous systems, it had 
continued many years, and consequent- 
ly he would not be severe on those who 
had recently availed themselves of *it, 
because the^ were only following the foot- 
steps of their predecessors. In a circular 
address which he sent to the different 
proprietors of that large Company, he 
succinctly stated his reasons for thinking 
that the house-list should no longer be 
suffered to continue ; and those reasons 
appeared to him, and to many others, to 
be conclusive on the subject. In page 
341 of Mr. Auber's most excellent 
Analysis of the Laws of the Company 
they would find a most important para- 
graph. It would there be seen that, in 
conformity witli tlie by-law votes for the 
situation of director, obtained by indirect 
means, were null and void, and the per- 
son procuring them for another, if a dl- 
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rector, \vlis liable to the loss of his seat. 
He was a plain man, unacquainted with 
sophistry, and he could only understand 
any proposition placed before him in 
the English language according to its 
ordinary and obvious signification ; be, 
therefore could not but think that when 
the directors culled upon individuals to 
give their votes for such and such per- 
sons, whose names they eniimerated, 
they contravened the by-law, sec. v. cap. 
7, W’hich ordained 

That if any member of this Company shall, by 
menaces or promises, collusive transfer nr transfera 
of stock, by any fee, present, reward, or remu- 
neration, under the plea of travellinf? expenses, 
or uniirr unp othrr pica or pretence wliatmever, 
directly or indirectly obtain, or endeavour to oL« 
tain, any vote for tne election of himself or any 
other, to be a director, and l^e declared guilty 
tliereof, at a general court to be called for that 
purpose, such person shall be incapable thereafter 
of holding any ofKce, the qualification for which 
Is sul^ect to the regulation of the general court, 
and if a director, be further liable to be removed 
rrom his uflice." 

How, or why, tliis so often broken by-law 
bad hitherto escaped the notice of the 
proprietors in general, was beyond bis 
com])rcliension ; but any one might sec 
wily the committee of by-laws bad over- 
looked it. Now', it was perfectly clear 
that this by-law was not intended to be 
passed, w'ithout a feeling that it siroiild 
be carried into effect, because the former 
by-law run thus : 

That if any member of this (Company shall, 
by menaces, promises, collusive transfer or trans- 
fers of stock, or any other indirect means what- 
soever, obtain or endeavour to nldain, any vote 
for the election of himself or any other to be a 
director, and be thcrei>f declared guilty, at a ge- 
neral court to be called for that purpose, such 
person shall for ever be incapable of being elected 
a director.” 

Let it be remembered that tin's old by- 
law had not the w^ords, ** or under any 
other plea or pretence whatsoever.” It 
was evident from this, tliat the former by- 
law w'as not deemed sufiicieiitly copious 
to meet the case, and therefore these 
stronger and more comprehensive words 
were added. Surely, the quo attimo^ 
the feeling which dictated this new pro- 
vision — must be plain and palpable to 
every man of rommoii sense. It could 
not be intended that these w'ords should 
be introduced without any object — that 
they were to be considered a mere 
verbiage ; and he hoped tliat he had, by 
this brief exposition, shewm, as a plain 
honest man, with some common sense 
about him, that every time the directors 
sent forth a house list, and solicited the 
votes of the proprietors for the individuals 
named in that list, they had broken the 
by-law. Now the directors should eitlier 
have upheld the ordinance, or they should 
have said to the committee of by-laws, 
“ this clause, under any plea or pretence 
whatsoever, isf too extensive^ you ought 
to be more definite.” — (Dr. Gilchrist here 
took a cooling draught of water. ) 

Mr. Lowndes advised the directors to 

drink 
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drink nothing but water, In future, at 
their^elections, and they would tlien be- 
come as pure as the crystal stream. — 
(Laughter. ) 

Dr. Gilchrist said he was of a warm 
temperature, and must keep up the ra- 
dical moisture os well as he could. lie 
hoped the court would bear with him. 
He was not an enemy ; but, on the con- 
trary, he wished, so far as his weak ciTorts 
could effect that object, to maintain the 
rights and privileges of the Company ; to 
support its interest, and uphold its ho- 
nour. He held in his hand an adver- 
tisement dated from the East- India 
House, signed by all the directors then 
in olhee, and recommending six gentle- 
men to the proprietors. Every tiling con- 
nected with this document stamped it 
as otiicial, so far as any thing appearing 
in a newspaper could be deemed official. 
Then came letters from the individuals 
thus recommended to the proprietors of 
East- India stock, which ran thus;— 
** Having the honour of being recom- 
mended by the directors as proper per- 
sons to be elected to scats in the direction 
this year, we take tlie liberty to ask the 
favour of your vote at the election on the 
11th of April.** Now, if this were not 
something very like an interference, be 
really did not know what was. He cer- 
tainly could not translate it otherwise 
than as an infringement of tlie particular 
law which he bad read. He trusted that 
lie would here be allow'cd to read a letter 
which he had received from one of the 
proprietors immediately before tlie last 
election of directors. It W’as an ano- 
nymous letter, and be knew not from 
whom it came ; but, let it come from 
whom it might, he would read it, be- 
cause it bore on the question. The letter 
w^as as follows : — 

” March 30 , 1827. 

" Sir: Gathering from what passed at the In- 
diapHmiae to-day, that it la the practice of the 
Court of Directors to put the proprietors to the 
expense of public advertisements and printed cir- 
cular letters, as well as balloting lists in favour of 
what la technically called the * House List,' it is 
the purpose of tills communication to suggest to 
you, as being a candidate, that you shouul apply 
to the Court of Directors to grant you similar and 
equal advantages ; and if denied, to demand by 
what right the public funds of the East-lndla 
Cflsnpany are thus prostituted to a job to serve 
thenuttlves, and uphold a system of self-election, 
and consequent corruption. Let me, moreover, 
entlreat you not to be deterred from the disinCe- 
rasled and laudable exertions you are enraged In 
to benefit your own country, as well as the East- 
lndi», by any species of opposition which may 
be marshalled against you. 

'*1 remain, Sir, your sincere well-wisher, 

** An Gtd Propri^oro/ India Stock and a Friend 
to Fair P/qjr.” 

At the election to which tliat letter re- 
ferred, he (Dr. G.) had about forty votes. 
He should have had more.than forty, but 
for a mistake— some of those who were 
friendly to him not having been aware 
that lists containing more than six or less 
thaii^t'e names could not he received. 


When it was known tliat he had only 
forty votes, while every one of the in- 
dividuals recommended by the Court of 
Directors bad six hundred each, people 
would be apt to suppose that a man 
placed in such a situation had no right to 
to be vain of it ; now he, on the con- 
tmiy, was vain of it, and he would shew 
why he bad a right to be vain of iL He 
could prove it on an arithmetical prin- 
ciple ; to Ruy nothing of the just cause of 
pleasure which he must feel at the recol- 
lection of having been siijiported by forty 
unbiassed and disinterested individuals. 
How was he situated on that occasion ? 
Ho, as an individual, bad to stand against 
the interest of at least thirty influential 
persons who were opposed to him ; not 
in a hostile way, for to him, ]>ersoiial}y, 
nothing inimical was manifested in carry, 
ing on the ballot. He never in his life 
experienced greater politeness ; and he 
trusted that those by whom he was so 
treated, would always preserve the same 
suavity of manners. The thirty gentle- 
men whose interest was opposed to him, 
came forward with what he would call 
“joint-stock Company’s votes.’* They 
united to carry a particular point; and 
yet, after all, there were only six hundred 
in fovour of the individuals nominated in 
the House-List; whereas, could they 
have commanded forty votes a-piece, as 
he had done, there would have been twelve 
hundred in favour of that list ; therefore, 
though defeated, he was not itigloriously 
defeated. When gentlemen cried out 
against hypocrisy, he could not help 
viewing it as a proof of the existence of 
virtue, because it \vas that homage which 
vice on all occasions }>aid to virtue. In 
the conduct of the directors, however, 
there certainly was no hypocrisy, they 
broke the law openly and boldly ; but lie 
hoped the time was come when the sys- 
tem would be changed. He now came 
to his motion, which was 

** That this Court of Proprietors do rocom- 
mend to the Court of Directors to take the 
Ioniser continuance of the House-List into their 
early and deliberate consideration, that this ap- 
parent breach of our own by-laws may be avoided 
in future, os a practice derogatory to their ho- 
nourable rank as directors, and in many ways in- 
consistent with tho common weal of the East- 
lndla Company, or the general interests of the 
Proprietors of East-lndla Stock, independent of 
the pernicious effects which the present system of 
of self-election may yet have on the welfare of 
British India, and on the renewal of the Com- 
pany's charter connected with that vast empire." 

Col. L. Stanhope seconded the motion. 

Dr. GtYcArisL— .The present system bad 
prevailed too long ; and he trusted that 
the Court of Directors themselves would 
make some generous and foir regulation 
on the subject. He hoped he Had not 
given offence by the wording of the reso- 
lution 
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lution, from which it would appear that 
lie did not wish to take the matter out of 
their hands. If the Court of Directors 
acted in the way— 

The CAtfirwuin.— “ The motion having 
been seconded, the learned proprietor 
must be supposed to have concluded what 
he mean to say in support of it. He 
cannot speak further on the subject 
till he comes to reply.” 

Dr. Gilchrist only meant to observe 
that the court, on a former occasion, had 
done itself great credit by the way in 
which it gave its support to an institution 
proposed by Lord Amherst. It was a 
very useful institution, and he had found 
it necessary to cull the attention of the 
Court of Proprietors to it; he found 
afterwards that that institution had been 
fostered, in consequence of orders sent 
out to India by the Court of Directors. 
He was, in consequence, contented to 
leave this subject in their liands. 

Mr. R, Jackson said, the learned doctor 
had placed himself (Mr. J.) and several 
other gentlemen, who had paid consider- 
able attention to this subject, in an awk- 
ward predicament, inconsequence of the 
peculiar strheture of the motion wdiicli 
he had submitted to tlie court. In that 
motion, the learned doctor had attributed 
some half-dozen of consequences, or pro- 
bable consequences, to the existing sys- 
tem connected with the annual election 
of directors ; but he founded his apjdica- 
tion to the court principally on an alleged 
breach of tlie by-laws. The learned doctor 
contended, “ that the directors were 
guilty of a breach of the law, in sending 
round, periodically, a recoin meiKlation in 
favour of particular persons.” He was 
not prepared on such an occasion to argue 
the existence or the non-existence of the 
evils which the learned proprictoruttributed 
to the system ; but he must take leave to 
say, that whenever it should be deemed 
wise and necessary to look tins part of 
the practice in the face, and to ask whe- 
tlier or not twenty-four directors telling 
the other proprietors for whom they 
should vote, was not only a breach ^f 
the constitution of the Company, but at 
least a virtual departure from the by-law, 
which declare<l, “ that on no pretence 
shall any director interfere, either directly 
or indirectly, with the freedom of elec- 
tion,”— when that time arrived, he should 
be ready to deliver his opinion. lie now 
wished the court to look back for a 
few moments to the history of the por- 
ticulai: by-law to which the learned pro- 
prictor had alluded. For many years^ 
with the exception of a few words, tliat 
by-law had existed as it now stood. 
Some years back, howeyeiv it been 
found necessary, to alter 4t, and it had 
then assumed its ,pi||esent form. It was 
well known at elec- 
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tions for directors were obliged to defray, 
amongst other enormous expenses, the 
expense of long journies, performed in 
post-cliaises, by proprietors who came 
from different ports of the country to 
vote. Even individuals possessed of 
large fortunes did not feel their pride 
wounded or their dignity offended by the 
payment of that expense ; at lengtli, there 
appeared to be something so mean, so 
base, low, and groveling, in the practice, 
that it was determined to put un end to 
it; and he lielieved that his friend Mr. 
Howorth was the author of the resolu- 
tion which overthrew a jiractice so very 
contemptible. He introduced a fresh 
provision in the by-la\v, by which it was 
declared, that if any jierKon ])rociircd 
votes by paying money under the pre- 
tence of defraying* any travelling ex- 
penses that might be incurred by 'a pro- 
prietor, or under any other pretence 
whatever, such person should be dis- 
qualified to act as a director. Such was 
the history of the altered law. With re- 
spect to the custom of the recominciula- 
tion of candidates by the directors, it 
had long existed, and formerly to a greater 
extent than at present. A few years 
since, not merely at the general elec- 
tion, but at every election, w'hcn a 
vacancy occurred, they would rccom- 
mciui A ill preference to B. U’liat inter- 
vention had, however, been prevented, 
after it had continued for a considerable 
number of years. By degrees, the pro- 
prietors began to get a little more so- 
licitous about their privileges, and the 
proceedings of the committee of by-law, 
which had previously passed unheeded, 
became an object of interest and inquiry. 
He well recollected the time when that 
committee was a mere shadow — a 
name— a thing that existed scarcely in 
form, and not in substance. It was 
jocosely called “ the committee of yel- 
low admirals ;” it even comprized the 
names of men who were dead, as well as 
of those who were alive ; for, strange as 
it might appear, he remembered dead 
men on their committee of by-law'S : in- 
deed, the most eminent qualification for 
a scat in it was, the not caring one 
farthing about the duties that were at- 
tached to it, and an implied undertaking 
never to attend. But it had so happened 
within the last twenty years, that on two 
occasions a vigorous and cllicient com- 
mittee of by-laws was chosen ; and it oc- 
curred to tiiM, that many improvements 
might be made in tiie practice of elec*- 
tions. The consequence was, that a by- 
law was passed, dircctii^ a list of all w 
candidates for the direction, whether new 
or old, hi alphabetical order, to be pub- 
lished tliirty days before the annual elec- 
tion* Every part of the system was ex./ 
iunined) sevdrgl eff the tiien existiiig 
' R abuses 
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abuses were subdued, and many bene- 
ficial alterations were made ; but the 
practice which still continued, of twenty- 
four directors sending forth their united 
signatures in favour of six gentlemen an- 
nually was suflered to remain for the pre- 
sent. A hard trial was indeed made to 
remove that practice also, and not a few 
thought it would be a very good thing to 
get nd of it* But Mr. Howorth, taking 
the view of a philosopher and a states- 
man, said, Proceed not precipitately : 
we liave done much ; let us not attempt 
to grasp the whole. We have prevented 
the directors, on intermediate occasions, 
when a single vacancy occurs, from say- 
ing we approve of A instead of B ; and 
we have now a regular alphabetical list, 
containing the names of all the candidates 
qualified by law to sfiind at the election, 
and that is the only list allowed in the 
court-room.'* He was now desirous to 
say, that whenever this subject should 
.become a question of grave inquiry, he 
hoped he sliould not be considered or 
understood as committed in any way with 
respect to it, because he could not vote 
for a motion so wide and voluminous as 
that before the court. Let him not be 
understood, either by inference or im- 
plication, to admit that it was consistent 
with their charter or the by-law, that 
twenty-four directors should address the 
propnetors in fovour of six candidates. 
He would not vote for this motion, nei- 
ther would he impeach it ; but he should 
meet the question, whenever it came 
^rfy and. tangibly before them, with all 
iAe attention which its importance de- 
served; and should that day come, he 
.would then state his opinion unre- 
servedly. 

The. Chairman . — “ I wish to make a 
remark or two in consequence. of what 
learned gentleman (Mr. R. Jackson) 
has said with respect to the house list. 
•The list is not a bouse list* in the sense 
.which lias been described; it is a list 
.signed certainly by the directors, but it 
is not, be it observed, signed in the 
Court of Directors. We sign it,” con- 
tinued the hon. gentleman, as pro- 
prietors of Bast-lndia stock ; we do not 
Imue it as a Court of Directors, but as 
|he recommendation of a number of gen- 
tlemen holding stock. 1 must on this 
occasion take the liberty of ailverting to 
whft is. the . custom of other associated 
^w4ee« , The . proprietors of other com- 
together and put forth, when 
pleBS% recommepdations in &vour 
if; indiyidK^ to fi4, particular situations. 
•Hfpw^T sbopid . think it .extremely Iiard if 
lysfiiaip^ were tpjm shut out firom dorng 
fJPWiye be our duty i 
namely, the speaking fiivourebly of gen- 
UfiPiA- whom we think, from the expe- 
riepoawe kaye bad during thi^ previous 


service in the direction, eminently qua- 
lified for that high office. The custom of 
recommending an individual to a scat in 
the direction, when a separate vacancy 
occurs, has been discontinued for a long 
while. I believe the last time that prac- 
tice was resorted to, it was for the pur- 
pose of bringing in a ^ntleman (Mr. 
Twining), who fully justified the opinion 
entertained of his quiflifications, and 
whose son I now see in the court. 1 
shall certainly oppose the motion, which 
is quite informal, and in my view unne- 
cessary. 

Mr.jR.t/acAson.— What die hon. Chair- 
man has stated was no answer to his 
observations. On die contrary, the hon. 
Cliairman had absolutely admitted the 
evasion of the law to which he had ad- 
verted. The hon. Chairman said, “ we 
don’t sign the recommendation as di- 
rectors of the £ast-India Company, but 
merely as twenty-four proprietors, and 
the only difference between it and the 
recommendation of any other proprietors 
is the accident of its being signed in the 
India- House. When this question should 
come to be discussed, if there were any ar- 
gument more strong than another to prove 
that the practice ought to cease, it was 
that twenty-four directors, having nothing 
to do with the election more than other 
pnoprietors, sent out from that house a 
signed official recommendation. Would 
tills, or would it not, have an influence 
on the proprietors ? The question would 
hereafter arise, whether this practice 
was, or was not, consistent with the 
by-law* There was no analogy between 
the £ast-India Company and any other 
that could be named; it existed under 
peculiar laws. The case of the Bank 
of England was quite a different one. 
In the Bank of England the house-list 
was not so objectionable ; because it was 
a mere money corporation, and where 
extensive money transactions were car- 
ried on, it was necessary that every pre- 
caution should be taken to guard against 
the admissions of adventurers. 

Colonel Stanhope rose to order. The 
hon. and learned gentleman was not 
making an explanation, but a second 
speech. 

Mr. J?. Jackson admitted the correct- 
ness of the remark, and would shew his 
sense of it by sitting down, after making 
only one further observation. 

Co\, Stanhope,’^** Is that observation to 
be in explanation ? If it is, go on ; if 
not, I stop you on the 8pot.”r^(Hi^, 
hear /) 

Mr. jR. JatduosurrThe coi^ and not 
his gallant friend, iVould decide whether 
or not he was out of order. He would 
not then trespass further on their atten- 
tion than by observing^ that when- » the 
rime came he would-be i^repared to shew 
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the propriety of the arguments he had 
adduced on the subject. 

Mr. Lotondea defended the principle of 
the house-list. The practice was a com- 
mon one in other cases of a very impor- 
tant character. Nothing was more com- 
mon than for men of influence in a coun- 
ty} to recommend^ particular individuals 
to represent tlut county, though it did 
not follow thanhat recommendation im- 
plied the use of undue influence. In the 
same way, the directors gave their re- 
commendation in favour of some gentle- 
man whom they deemed qualified to take 
a seat in the direction; but it did not 
follow flrom that, that they forced any 
improper person upon, the proprietors, 
who alone hud the power of deciding. 
He was as much opposed ns any mem- 
ber of that court could be, to the exer- 
cise of any undue influence over the votes 
of proprietors; and for that reason he 
had made it a rule, never to accept an 
invitation to any of the dinners given by 
the directors. The only oc(?{isioii on 
which he had ever deviated from that 
rule, was once when he was invited by 
an hon. director then in court. On that 
occasion, he said he had no objection to 
dine provided he was allowed to ^pay for 
his dinner; and the fact was he did give 
a guinea, wiiich he believed was after- 
wards put into the marine box. For 
the truth of the statement he appealed to 
the hon. director himself. 

Mr. Maaterman observed, that it was true 
the hon. proprietor did object to dining 
unless he was allowed to pay for his 
dinner ; but as the money could not be 
received for that purpose, and as the 
hon. gentlemen insisted upon paying it, 
the money was taken by tlie Chairman 
and put into the marine box. As far as 
that testimony was necessary he willingly 
gave it, as a proof of the lion, gentle- 
man’s motives, which nobody disputed. 

Mr. Lowndes said he opposed the pre- 
sent motion, because he objected to that 
sweeping system of reformation, which 
seemeil to be the order of the present 
day. He did not approve of giving way 
in every thing to what was called tlie 
“ march of intellect.” It was this march 
of intellect which was alleged as a re^ 
son for the establishment of the press in 
India. If that had been carried into 
operation, it would lead to the oppression 
and ruin of India; and he for one, if 
such a thing ever took place, would im- 
mediately sell out his interest in the 
Company, as thinking it no longer a safe 
mode of embarking property. 

Mr. here rose to order. The 

hoh« proprietor he submitted, was getting 
quite wm of the question before the 
court, ■■ 

' Mk Zetoaifor oonteiided that he was 
in Older.' ^The question before the court 


was one of reformation, and he had a 
right to dwell on the consequences' Of 
reformation in general. He would con- 
tend that the great evil which had be- 
fallen Europe for the last five and thirty 
years, arose from the quick march Of 
reformation. That march was so quick 
in many instances, that great rogOes 
marched into oflice, while honest men 
marched out of it. On all these groun^ 
he would give his opposition to the 
motion, and lie hoped that the hon. gen- 
tleman would not press it. 

Mr. Carruthers said, that at that late 
hour of the day he would not trespass 
for more than a few moments on the 
attention of the court. It had been smd, 
that the house-list was contrary to a sec- 
tion of their by-lawp. Now the section 
alluded to stated, that if any director by 
menaces or promises influenced the vote 
of a proprietor he was guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, for which he was liable to the 
general court. The hon. proprietor who 
miule this motion was bound to shew 
that the house list contained cither a me- 
nace or a promise, or tliat the directors, 
in issuing it had in any way infringed 
upon the rights of the proprietors. As 
he had not shewn that, he would oppose 
the motion. 

Tlie Chairman said, from the course 
the argument had taken, it would appear 
that the discussion was upon an alleged 
breach of the by-laws. If that was thte 
case, the present was not the mode Of 
discussing it. If any breach of the by^ 
laws was supposed to have taken places 
it sliould be made the subject of a speci- 
fic motion. 

Dr. Cfilchrist said, that after what had 
passed he had no objection to withdraw 
the motion, with the leave of the court. 
The discussion would do much good, and 
in that respect his object would be an- 
swered. 

Mr. Ttvining said, that from what took 
place when this subject was before the 
court on a former occasion, he did not 
expect that it would again be made the 
subject of a motion here. On that oc- 
casion, he had given an opinion as to the 
construction of the by-law, and since 
then he had consulted tlie committee of 
by-laws and stated to them what vTas his 
interpretation of that particular section'; 
and the committee had all concurred with 
him in thinking, that the practice of 'is- 
suing a house list was not, directly dt 
indirectly, an infringement of any by- 
law. However, if any hon. member rtlll 
thought that the law in question 
infringed by the practice alluded to, ' tiifr 
eommittee would be ready to gi^'^tho 
subject their best attention, If thevnattt^ 
were referred to them. ' 

Sir C; Forbes said, that when thisques- 
tion was before the court on a fornler 

occasion, 
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i>cf:a8ion, he had expressed his opinion, 
that the practice of the house list was 
not against the letter of the by-laws ; but 
the question was, whether it was not 
against the spirit of those laws. He had 
also said, what lie then begged to repeat, 
that the practice, such as it was, would 
be much more honoured in the breach 
than the observance. The main argu- 
ment relied upon in defence of the ])ruc- 
tice was,^ that the directors recommended, 
not as directors, but as so many proprie- 
tors. Now that that was not the fact, 
was proved by the circumstance, that in 
the addresses of some of the candidates 
so recommended these w'ords were used, 
having the honour to be recommended 
by the Court of Directors,** &c. &c. Then 
he must contend that that was not a prac- 

• tice decorous in the Court of Directors. 
He did not mean to say that improper 
pei-sons were thus introduced into the 
direction, for he admitted that many ho- 
nourable and useful men hud come in by 
such support ; but he could not admit the 
propriety of directors attending public 
meetings called to support the interests 
of particular candidates. It was perfectly 
well known that no member of the ex- 
directors behifid the bar ran any risk of 
not being returned, provided he deserved 
it. {Heart hear!) If he had discharged 
his duty faithfully to the proprietors, there 
would be no doubt of liis return. He 
did not think it right that some directors 
should exert themselves as directors in 
favour of one particular candidate, while 
otlicr directors exerted tliemsclvcs in fa- 
vour of another. It reminded him of a 
case which had occurred some time ago, 
of a gentleman who went as candidate 
for a borough, and produced to some of 
the principal electors a letter from one 
secretary of the Treasuiy, while a gentle- 
man who was his rival in the contest also 
produced a strong recommendatory letter 
from another secretary of the Treasury. 
{Hear ! and a laugh.) 

PATRONAGE OP THE COURT OP 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman called the attention of 
.the court to the next subject for discussion 
which stood on the books, and the clerk, 
by his order, read the following motion, 
of . which notice had been given on a former 
day by Colonel Stanhope. 

, V That the propricton of Eott-India stock view 
vrlth alann the extent of their debt, and the In- 
cxfosedL snd Incieasing patronage, which places 
t^ lialf a million’s worth. of annual ap- 
' jjplntig^ts at the disposal of tiieir directors. 

^ ** Mr. Dundas, a celetn^tcd president of 
'tlkS B<md of Control, dedaxed that the patronage 
*01 British India ww of Itself suAcient, If trans- 
-dsned to the King’s Govemmept, to corrupt both 

• ‘taWp of. Pittlimneni^ . and to render the power of 
.jauambitious minister superior to that of the 
, frown. 


** That, though the dread of this extensive sys- 
tem of corruption was sufficient to upset Mr. Fox’s 
. India bill, and his administration, and to change, 
perhaps, the course of events In Europe, still the 
proprietors observe, that a vast portion of this 
patronage is actually vested in the hands of their 
directors. 

•• That this court cannot expect to escape un- 
tainted from that influence which was considered 
by the King and Peers of England as sufficient to 
destroy the constitution; anMhat, with a view 
to avoid all this evil they recommend, 

** That all writersliips, cadetships, surgeons, 
and other appointments, should be openly sold to 
properly educated and q\ialifled persons, and that 
the amount of such purchase-money be applied to 
a sinking fund, for the purpose of gradually liqui- 
dating the existing India debt, which must, other- 
wise, eventually be added to the debt of the 
nation.” 

Col. L. Stanhope tlicn addressed the 
court on the subject of his motion. He 
began by saying that lie rose for the pur- 
I)ose of proving to the court, that the 
directors were in possEssion of patronage 
to the amount of half a million a year, and 
tliat the interests of the state required 
tliftt tliat patronage should be sold ; — first, 
to do away with the monopoly of power 
and place, which, though belonging to 
tile wJiole Company, had been absorbed 
by a few of its body ; — secondly, to les- 
sen that enormous biirtbeii on tlie state, 
alreiidy amounting to the sum of 957 
millions, and which must, if the most 
rigid economy were not adopted, lead to 
bankruptcy and ruin ; and thirdly, to di- 
minish the means of corruption, to which 
so many temptations existed under the 
present system. He was aware tliat the 
immense patronage of the directors was 
the great objection to Mr. Fox’s India 
bill ; that patronage occasioned the rejec- 
tion of the bill, and produced one of the 
most meinombJe epochs in the history of 
Europe. Of this patronage it had been 
said by Mr. Dundas, the fatlicr of the 
])resent Lord Melville, one who knew 
tile Company, and its power and infiuence, 
better tlmn any other man, that in addi- 
tion to the ))ower already possessed by 
the crown, it was more than sufficient to 
corrupt both houses of Parliament, and 
destroy the constitution itself ; that in 
the hands of an ambitious prime minister, 
that patronage might be used so as to 
place him beyond the control of the 
throne. He would now come to the 
question of the immediate value of the 
patronage in the hands of the directors. 
He wo^d be able to prove that a wri- 
tership was worth j 85,000 ; and that 
every cadetship was worth from j£8Q0 to 
jC 1,000. He need only refer to the well- 
known case in which a writership had 
been exchanged fora seat in Parliament. 
Lord Castlereagh would, not. allow that 
question to be further gone into, becAUse 
^ he observed , that sueh thiaga 'wen?; oa 
notorious as the sun at noon-day. How- 
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ever much they miffht admire the coolness 
with which his Lordship made tliis avowal, 
they could not pass over tlie observation 
made upon it by the then Speaker of the 
House of Commons, that the practice 
would have made our forefathers startle 
in tlieir {i^raves. The value of a writer- 
ship, he iHid said, was i:5,000, nor would 
any person consider that as an over-value, 
when tliey recAlectcd tlie manner in which 
those writers lived in India ; they had their 
establishments like princes ; large retinues 
of servants, they were allowed three years* 
leave of absence to Europe, during which 
they had <£500 a year out of the funds of 
the Company, and after the period of their 
8er\'ice had expired, ;£ 1,000 a year for 
life, in addition to the immense wealth 
they Iiad the means of accumulating while 
they were employed. This statement of 
a writership being worth j£'5,000 a year 
seemed to make their lion. Chairman 
wince in his seat but he would establish 
the fact beyond the possibility of doubt. 
Next to the writerships he vvouldmention 
the appointment of chaplains, each of 
which he considered worth i: 1,000. This 
could not be considered an over-statement, 
if they reflected on the very large emolu- 
ments of those chaplains while on actual 
service, and the fact that they were al- 
lowed a year after a servic!c of fif- 

teen years. It was not, then, too much 
to say that they were worth £1,000. 
Next canie the appointments of military 
ollicers or cadets, each of which he reck- 
oned to be worth .£1,000. He was not 
for any clipping or petty economy, and 
did not mean to say that the emoluments 
of tlie military oflicers ought to be re- 
duced, but he dealt with the fact as he 
found it. It was well known that the 


ill imid by the Company, and that they 
did not receive rank or emolument at all 
proportioned to their services ; but still 
he was not beyond the mark when he 
valued cacli appointment of a surgeon in 
the Company’s service at £1,000. He 
now would come to a statement which 
would make the hon. Chairman wince a 
little more. Taking tlie prices at which 
he had estimated the different appoint- 
ments he liad named, he would be able to 
prove to the satisfaction of that court, that 
the value of the patronage possessed by 
each and every one of the twenty-four 
directors was not less than £22,.5S3 a 
year (a laugh ) — a sura more than twice 
as much us was paid the President of the 
United States of North America, the 
chief magistrate of a nation consisting of 
more than ten millions of people, and 
twice as much as was lately given very re- 
luctantly to his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Clarence, the heir presumptive to tlie 
throne. lie would now read for the 
court a calculation of the value of the pa- 
tronage of their directors for five years, 
beginning in the year 1821. He would 
state the number of appointments which 
took place in each year, and what they 
were sold for. 

Mr. Tuining rose to order. The gal- 
lant officer must be perfectly aware that 
these appointments were not sold. 

Mr. Low7ides , — The gallant officer, he 
supposed, meant that they were given for 
money’s worth, and that was equal to 
money. 

Col, Stanhope would not say they were 
sold ; that had nothing to do with his ar- 
gument ; all he wanted to show was, what 
those appointments would be worth if 
sold. 


officers in the Company’s service received 
double pay, and that after twenty- two 
years’ service they received a retiring al- 
lowance equal to the full jiay of the king’s 
service. 

Mr. Zmenrfes.— “ Don’t they buy their 
commissions ?” 

Col. Stanhope said he would come to 
that. The price of a commission in the 
king’s service, when the officers did not 
possess the Same emoluments, was : for 
that of cornet or ensign, from £500 to 
£1,200; for lieutenant, from £700 to 
£1,700; for a captain’s commission, 
from £1,800 to £3,500; and for that of 
Heutcol. , ftom £4,500 to £9,000. These 
were Oxe prices by the regulation of the 
service; but it was well known that, 
when disposed of privately, they fre- 
quently fetched one-third more. From- 
^se priees of comi^isstons in the king’s 
service, be was perfealy warranted in the 
conclusion that a cadetship in the Com- 
paiiy*-s was worth £1,000. As to the sur- 
geons^ be thoughttbat they were but very 


In the year 1821 there were 44 
writerships filled up; these he valued 


at £220,000 

361 Cadetships 361,000 

56 Surgeons 56,000 

6 Chaplains 6,000 


Total appointments in 1821, £643,000 


In 1 822 there were appointments made to 


41 Writerships £205,000 

158 Cadetships 158,000 

28 Suigeons 28,000 

10 Chaplains 10,000 


Total ajqiointments in 1822, £401,000 


In 1823 there were appointments made to 


24 Writerships £120,000 

351 Cadetships 351,000 

27 Sutgeons 27,000 

% ’ Chaplains 7,000 


Total appointments in 1823^ £50^000 


In 
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In 1624r the appointments made were 

35 Writeiships j£175,000 

285 Cadetships 2a5,000 

28 Surgeons 28,000 

11 Chi^lains 11,000 

Total in that year ^499,000 


In 1825 there were appointments made to 

42 Writerships ^0210,000 

403 Cadetships y 403,000 

44 Surgeons 44,000 

5 Chaplains 5,000 


Total in that year X662,000 


Total amount of appoint- 1 jpa 710 OOO 
mentsin five years ...J * * * 

being an average of appointments amount- 
ing to ^*542,000 in each year, and making 
‘the yearly value of the patronage of each 
director to be what he had said, <£22,583. 
But this was nut all : besides these, there 
were the appointments of bishops, judges, 
lawyers, home and foreign agents and 
attornies, some of them making 15,000 
a year by their practice ; the professorships 
at Addiscombe and ITaileybury, in addi- 
]|lon to 2,500 snug appointments in the 
Indio-IIousc itself f there were also con- 
tracts for shipping, for stores, for army 
clothing, paper, and many other tilings 
which became the sources of immense 

Mr. Downdes asked if these tilings 
were not managed by a Board? 

Col. Stanhope said be hoped so; but 
while he saw such a monopoly of place 
1 ^. jmtronage exercised by a few men in 
the Company which ought to be distri- 
buted for the benefit of the community at 
huge, he would, as long as he could raise 
Ills voice in that court, laise it in favour 
of the rights of the people. The amount 
of the patronage at the present moment 
was much greater than that which was 
contemplated by Mr. Fox*s India Bill ; 
and although there were now a governor 
general and a council abroad, and a 
Board of Control at home, still the in- 
fluence of the directors extended itself, 
and wa^as he had stated, not less tlian 
half a million a year. He did not mean 
to deny ^at the twenty-four or twenty- 
three men who exercised this^ influence 
were honourable men, perhaps the last as 
much so as all the rest: but he would con- 
tend that the influence was too great to be 
left to the disposal of any one body of men. 
Now the remedy which he would propose 
foir the' evils of this monopoly of the 
tweiity-^ur, at an annual loss of half a 
mIHioii to the public, would be the public 
sale Of all the appointments under the 
Oempany to persons dbippetent to fill 
them: The gmt olgects of the Oompi^y 
shOfiid be to procure servants of probity, 

ft, \ 


talent, knowledge, and active Virtue ; that 
might be done by the course which he 
proposed first, let a list he publislied of 
the appointments vacant, and then let 
the candidates he examined before a pro- 
bationary committee, a sort of jury of in- 
structors# men well skilled in the langua- 
ges, in theology, in law, surgery, the art 
of war and the polite arts, and let the 
proficiency of the candidates be decided 
by the examiners. The expense of the 
examination to be defrayed by the candi- 
dates. It might be said, in objection to 
this plan, that it would tend to discourage 
the timid man of merit ; this he begg^ 
to deny — timidity might be the accom- 
paniment of talent, hut it was not 
the source of it, and the man who 
could not show his proficiency before such 
a court of examiners, was altogether unfit 
for the service. Another objection might 
be. that this plan would exclude the un- 
opiilent, and place all the appointments 
solely at the disposal of the wealthy; so 
it mighf, but the unopulent were already 
excluded as much as they would be in the 
other case. At all events, it was certain 
tliat plan would be the saving of half a 
million to those who really were the un- 
opiilent of the country. Another advan- 
t^e attending this plan would be, by re- 
diBcing the power of the twenty-four mo- 
nopolists, it would diminish the means of 
corruption ; as the facility of comtption 
must be reduced by diminishing the 
means. It might also be objected, per- 
haps, that if unopulent men were employ- 
ed in the Company's service, it would 
lead to depredations ; but he contended 
that, if opulent or otherwise, tliere would 
be depredations, provided the benefit were 
greater than the^ risk of detection. It 
might also be objected, that his project 
would make money the test of merit ; this 
undoul)tedly would l>e the cose, if the sale 
^vas allowed to take place without exami- 
nation of tlie candidates, but with such an 
examination as he had suggested, it would 
be impossible that an unfit man could get 
into the service of the Company. This 
plan of the sale of places was not without 
precedent ; the instance was well known 
of the Duke of Cumberland, in tlie reign 
of George 11., allowing some old officers 
in the army to sell out their commissions ; 
that was the commencement of the prac- 
tice which had continued down to the 
present time, and was now allowed on a 
very extensive scale ; and he had nevmr 
yet heard of any bad consequences spring- 
ing from the practice ; he hsd understood 
that it was to he permitted to a certain 
extent in the Had be not^ then, 

he would ask, maoeoiit a suffldent case ? 
Were not places in the Ci^ sold constant- 
ly ? The only evils that would attend 
the practice would be, the want of exami- 

nation* 
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nation. If competent men were chosen 
to diachai^ the duties, that w'as all 
the public could require, and tliey would 
-gaiii' by the amount of the prices paid. 
He would now call the attention of the 
court to the next branch of the question, 
namely, the necessity of making such an 
addition to the public finances. He 
would, in the first place, contend tliat 
the debt of England and of India were 
one. The Company could not have con- 
tracted a debt to the present amount 
unless a guarantee had been given by the 
government, and by the government it 
must ultimately be paid. Tlie progress 
of the Company’s debt in the last forty 
years was most rapid : in the year 1778 
it was five millions; in the year 1790 it 
was nine millions ; in the year 1790 it 
was 12, 800,000; in the year 1810 it 
had increased to thirty-five millions, and 
in the year 1822 it was nearly thirty- 
eight millioiiH ; and yet during all these 
periods they had Governors General 
abroad, and the directors at home, boast- 
ing of the balance of revenue ul)ovc ex- 
penditure, and paying dividends of eight 
per cent., and while thus boasting of the 
prosperity of the Company generally, 
their servants abroad and at home were 
launching deeper and deeper in the bound- 
less ocean of debt* Instead, too, of es- 
tablishing a sinking fund, as proposed, of 
one million for the extinction of the debt, 
and of paying to government the yearly 
sum of as an accumulation 

fund for the security of the whole, in- 
stead of this, he repeated that they al- 
lowed their debt to increase to the enor- 
mous sum of thirty-eight millions. To 
talk of being able to meet ail the demands 
upon them by a permanent peace, wiiile 
they were surrounded by millions of ene- 
mies, was downright nonsense. The 
debt and danger to the Company would, 
he feared, continue to increase, unless 
tlie proprietors were roused to a sense of 
their duty. How could it be expected that 
they would be roused, while their divi- 
dends were paid just the same, whether 
the affairs of the Company were pros- 
perous or otherwise? With u national 
debt of 897 millions, and an India debt 
of 38 millions, which would go on in- 
creasing each successive year, it w’ould 
be necessary to jportgage a greater por- 
tion of national revenue than could be 
spared, and tlie result must be national 
bankruptcy. In order to impress upon 
the court tlie necessity of taking such 
measures as will prevent the recurrence 
of a similar, calamity, in this country, he- 
would read an extrac't^m the works of 
that great philosopbeOistorian, and po- 
litical economist, Mr. Hume. In his 
Essay upon PMic. Credit he had the fol- 
lowing remarks. . 

Mttba time come (and surely iw will come). 


when the new funds, crested for the exigencies of 
the year, are not subscribed to, and raise not tho 
money projected : — Suppose either, that the cash 
of the nation is exhausted ; or that our faith, 
which has hitherto been so ample, b^ins to fail 
us:— Suppose that, in this distress, the nation is 
threatciieil with an invasion ; a rebellion is bus* 
pccted, or broken out at home ; a squadron can- 
not be equipped for want of pay, victuals, or 
repairs ; or even a foreign subsidy cannot be ad- 
vanced : — Wliat must a prince or minister do In 
suen an emergence ? The right of self-preserva- 
tion is unalienable in every individual, much 
more in every comnuinlly ; and the folly of mir 
statesmen must then be greater than the folly of 
those who filfic contracted debt, nr, what Is more, 
ban that of those who trusted, or continue to 
rust this security. If these statesmen have the 
means of safety in their hands, and do not em- 
ploy with them the funds created and mortgaged, 
will by that time bring in a large yearly revenue, 
sufficient for the defence and security of tho 
nation : — Money is perhaps lying in the Exchequer 
ready for the discharge of tne quarterly interest : 
— necessity calls, fear urges, reason exhorts, com- 
passion alone exclaims : — Tlie money will imme- 
diately be seized for the current service, under the 
most solemn protestations, perhaps, of being im- 
mediately replaced. But no more is requisite. 
The whole fabric, already tottering, falls to the 
ground, and buries thousands in its mins. And 
this, I think, may be called tlie natural death of 
public credit ; for to this period it tends as natu- 
rally as an animal body to its dissolution and 
destruction/* 

And farther on Mr. Hume saj's— 

** These two events supposed above are calam i- 
tous, but not the most calamitous. Thousands 
are thereby sacrificed to the safety of millions. 
But we are not without danger that the contrary- 
event may take place, and that mlllitms may be 
sacrificed ,for ever to the temporary safety of 
thousands. Our jiopular government pern; * 
will render it difficult ordangerdus for a minister 
to venture on so desperate an expedient as that of 
a voluntary bankruptcy. And though the House 
of I..(mls be altogether composed of proprietors of 
land, and the House ’of Commons chiefly ; and 
cons^uently neither of them can besuppo^ to 
have great property in the funds; yet tne con- 
nexions of the members may be so great with the 
proprietors, as to render them more tenacious df 
public faith than prudence, policy, or even jua- 
tice, strictly speaking, requires. And, perhaps, 
too, our foreign enemies may be so politic as to 
discover that our safety lies in despair, and may 
not, therefore, shew the danger, <meii and bare- 
faced, till it be inevitable. The balance of power 
in Europe, our grandfathers, our fathers, and we, 
have all deemed too untqual to prescarveiL 
without our attention and assistance. But our 
children, weary of the struggle, and fettered with 
incumbrances, may sit down secure, and see their 
neighbours oppressed and conquered; till, at 
last, they themselves and their creditors be both 
at the mercy of the conqueror. And this may 
properly enough be denominated the violent death 
of our public credit. 

“ These seem to lie the events which are not 
very remote, and wliich reason foresees os clearly 
almost as she can do any thing that in the 
womb of time. And though the ancients main- 
tained that, in order to reach tho gift of prophecy, 
a certain divine fury or madness was requisite, 
one may safely affirm that. In order to deliver 
such prophecies as these, no more Is necessary 
than merely to be in one's senses, free from the 
influence or popular madness and delusion." 

Mr. J^owntles begged to 'ask in M'bat 
year was tliis wTittcq ? 

Co\. Stanhope , — “ About eighty yearn 
ago.** The gallant ofiiee'r was proceed- 
ing, w hen he was again internipted by . 

Mr. ZtOU'ndeSf who observed that liia 
reason for asking was, tliat to his know- 
ledge Mr. Hume had contended, in 
position to Mr.Cobbett, that tho national 
debt should be paid to tlie last shilling, 
(The mistake of tlie hor. proprietor, in 
confounding 
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confounding the name of Hume the his- 
torian with that of the hon. member for 
Aberdeen, convulsed the court with 
laughter.) 

Col. Stanhope resumed. He thanked 
the hon. member for the interruption, for 
it gave him time to' take a little breath. 
The prophecy which he liad read to them 
had, thank God, not been completed, 
owing to our industry, and to our ma^ 
chinery, and to our great naval supe- 
riority ; but still it could noC*be denied, 
that our agricultural and commercial in- 
terests had been much shaken in the last 
few years, and that England in the pre- 
sent moment was swarming with paupers. 
That was our decline, and our fall must 
follow, unless those financial reforms, 
which the promise of Mr. Canning had 
given them reason to expect, should have 
• the effect of relieving the country from 
many of its burthens. The court, he 
thought, were bound to give their assis- 
tance on this emergency. They had tlic 
means in their power, by recommending 
the adoption of his plan, by which they 
would save half a million a year. They 
would thus be the means of assisting their 
country, and strengthening the power of 
the Company in India ; and it was from 
a conviction that the mode he pointed 
out would have that effect, that he ear- 
nestly called upon the court to make this 
sacrifice. He could assure them that he 
was actuated by no party feeling in bring- 
ing this question foovard ; lie acted solely 
from what he conceived to be a con- 
scientious discharge of his duty. He 
would now read his motion, and would 
so shape it to meet any objection that 
might be made on the ground that the 
court had no power to comply with it. 
He then moved the resolutions of which 
he had given notice (and which are given 
at the head of this discussion). 

Mr. Jjowndes said he rose to second 
the motion. The hon. and gallant officer 
had read to the court a quotation from 
Mr. Hume, and he was sorry that hon. 
gentleman was not present to give his 
own opinion on tlie point. {Hear, and 
taught^) He w'ould admit that there 
had been many abuses in the Company 
which had since been corrected ; such as 
the return of men for pay and clothing 
who were dead. He also disapproved of 
the practice of making colonels of re- 
giments the clothiers of those regiments, 
but that had now been done away with, 
and with great good effect ; and if one 
reformation had prodiu^ed so much good, 
he did not see why another might not be 
adopted. As to the sale of commissions, 
he did not see why the practice should 
not be adopted in the service of the 
^mpany as it was ado^ited elsewhere. 
Sir W. Draper, in Junius’s Letters, had 
said, God forbid tliat the sons of men 


of rank and fortune should be shut out 
from the power of purchasing commis- 
sions in the army.** Some of the great 
evils which arose from the French revo- 
lution, arose from the abolition of the 
sale of commissions in tlie army, by 
which the very lowest ranks in society 
got possession of commissions ; and from 
that cause arose many of the dreadful 
effects which attended the progress of the 
French troops. He would contend, then, 
that from the sale of commissions many 
advantages had arisen. As to w^riterships, 
he w'ould not say that they were sold for 
money ; but it could not be denied that 
tliey were exchanged for what they were 
worth. For instance, one man had a 
presentation to a living of j£700 or A 800 
a year, and his son wdslied to go abroad, 
w^le the son of his friend was disposed 
to remain at home. Nothing w'as more 
easy than to exchange the WTitership in 
the gift of the one for the presentation 
at the dis])osal of the other. This was 
an easy way of cheating the devil with a 
safe conscience. He did not sec, then, 
any harm in the sale of writerships ; for 
he could not conceive any objection to 
haaring that done openly, which it was 
well known was now done in a covert 
way. He did not, however, agree in the 
proposition of the gallant officer, that ap- 
pointments of chaplains should be sold. 
C}ia))laiiis were God’s servants, and they 
should serve from pure motives, and not 
purchase their situations. Neither could 
he agree that appointments of surgeons 
should be sold : because, by the sale of 
those appointments, blockheads might be 
substituted for clever men. lie w'ould 
also object to the sale of clerkships in the 
Company’s service ; for if such men 
bougtit their situations, they would make 
the Company “ pay in the meal, if not 
in the malt in fact, they would have it 
out of the Company in some w^ay or 
other ; if they once employed clerks who 
bought their appointments, they would 
have men in office who must be corrupt 
almost from necessity. He voted for this 
motion out of consideration for tlie pub- 
lic fundholder : he did so disinterestedly, 
for he had not a shilling in the public 
funds ; but he thought that every thing 
which could be done to secure the pay- 
ment of the fundholder ought to be ac- 
complished. If it were not for the libe- 
rality of the fundholder, we should have 
been long since a French province. The 
fundholders in Europe w^ere the real anti- 
Buonapartists : they advanced tlie money 
which enabled country to carry on 
tlie war whichjli^oyed the power of 
Napoleon. HRnSirely disapproved of 
what had fallen from the gallant officer aa 
to what he culled an equitable adjust- 
ment. The argument for it was most 
Jesuitical, and the fact would be most 

injurious 
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injurious to the public. (Cries of question, 
questiott /) He contended be hud a right 
to speak on this point. I'he question 
was one of the utmost importance ; and 
tliough it might be inconvenient to the 
directors to remain, they should recollect 
that they were.thc servants of the Com- 
pany, and ought to treat that court witli 
more respect. 

The bhairman said, that he liad no 
wish to iiiteiTUpt the hon. proprietor, but 
he must express his wish (wliich he was 
sure was the wish of the court) that he 
would confine himself to the question 
before it. 

Mr. Lowndes said he should be sorry 
the Chairman's roasted goose should be 
spoiled, but if it were so, he could not 
help it. He must repeat that he disapprov- 
ed of any mention of tlie terms equitable 
adjustment. He would not much further 
trespass on the attention of the court, 
and would conclude by voting for the 
motion, but only in part, for there were 
some parts of that motion to whi<;h he 
could not accede. He was an'arc of the 
impatience of some hon. ])roprietors, and 
lie was convinced that it arose from the 
fear of the Court of Directors losing .any 
of their patronage ; but if the question 
was to add to that i)atroJiage, no doubt 
thtf members who were now so impatient 
would be perfectly silent. It was a long 
time since In; had been in that court, 
and he had come there that day for the 
purpose of supporting the present mo- 
tion. He must again repeat his opinion, 
that Mr. Hume had never supported tlic 
question of an equitable adjustment, as 
he knew’ that he had opposed Mr. Cobbett 
on that question, and insisted that the 
debt should be paid to the last shilling. — 
{Much IfiHfjhler.) 

Colonel Stanhope said he w'as glad to 
hear such sentiments ns had fallen from 
tlic hon. proprietor, after the miserable 
quibbling they had heard about the 18th 
section of the by-laws. 

Mr. Twinimj rose to order. He w’as 
sure that the observation' of the hon. and 
gallant officer wois not called for by any 
thing that had fallen from him upon the 
subject of the by-law to which he al- 
luded. 

Colonel Stanhope said that he w’as far 
from imputing any thing of quibble to 
the hon. ])roprietor who had risen. 

The Chairman said that he should 
not have felt it necessary to address the 
court but for one or two observations of 
the gallant officer wffiich seemed parti- 
cularly directed t<^||i& and of w’hich he 
now called for an '^Momtion. The hon. 
and gallant officer had said, in alluding 
to the question of patronage, that the 
.Chairman bad winced, . ^d, in another 
part of his address, lie saief he would make 
Win wince more. Now he must say 
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that, in any question respecting patronage, 
or in any other question connected with 
his duties in that court, he had nothing 
to wince for {he.ar!), and therefore he 
hoped tile gallant Colonel would explain 
what he meant by the allusion.— (/fcor, 
heart) 

Coloncfi Stanhope said, that in the use 
of the term he alluded to a look which 
the Chairman gave wdiilst he made the 
observatiofl, and to that he lind af)plied 
the term wincing : but ho couUl assure 
him that he had meant it in no offensive 
. sense, for there was no member of that 
court for whom he hud a higher respect, 
and he believed no man discharged his 
duties more honourably and faithfully. 

The Chairman said that he would now 
put the question, leaving it to the deci- 
sion of the court without ofiej'ing one 
word upon it. 

Colonel Stanhope said he wished to 
explain one i)ait which seemed to be 
misunderstood by the hon. proprietor 
wdio seconded the motion, with respeitt 
to the situation of the chaplains. It was 
well knoAvn that situations as chaplains 
were sold in this (country. 

Mr. Lowndes said he was sorry for it ; 
it WHS «u pnu^tice whicli ought not to 
exist. 

Colonel Stanhope said that there was 
another point in tlie speec;}! of the hoii. 
proi)rietor wliich he wished to explain. 
The hon. proiirictor had supposed him to 
defend an equitable adjustment. He 
hml done no such thing ; he had alluded 
to what was called the equitable adjust- 
ment of the hVeneh revolution, by no 
means approving it ; and he had quoted 
a ])assagc from Hume, in which that 
writer hail supposed a liorriblc ease,^ 
Avhen the country might be in a condition 
not to laiy the imblic creditor, and when 
tlic funds for that purpose might be ap- 
plied to other ]nirposes. 

Tlie Chairman then put the question ; 
which was negatived by a large show of 
hands, there being only three hands held 
up in the affirmation. 

Mr. Twining said that, on liie part of 
his friend (Mr. 11, Jackson), wlio was 
obliged to leave the court at four o'clock, 
lie postponed some questions which that 
learned gentleman intended to put. 

BlSITOl’S IN INDIA. 

Mr. Eoyndcr wished to know whe- 
ther the directors would have any ob- 
jection to produce some correspondence 
which had taken place with the Board 
of Control as to. tlic establishment 
of bishoprics in India? It was well 
known that one bishop wiis not suffi- 
cient to discharge the duties of the im- 
mense district over which, he . presided, 
and he believed ’ the , last Bishop of Cal- 
cutta had fallen a sacrifice to his exertion 
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to discharge duties which were much too 
heavy for any one individual. 

Tlie Chairman said tlmt no corres- 
pondence such as that the lion, pro- 
prietor alluded to existed. The esta- 
blishment of one bishop was still to be 
kept up, and the appointment occasioned 
by the death of the late bishop had been 
filled up. 

Dr. Gikhristf on the part of an hon. 
proprietor (Gen. Thornton, we believe), 
gave notice of a motion for an account of 
the expenses incurred by the holding of 
an extra general court at the request of 
a number of proprietors ; and also of the 
expense of a ballot demanded by a num- 
ber of proprietors. 

* Dr. Gilchrist again, on the part of an 
hon. proprietor (Cnpt. Maxlield), wished 
to put a few questions to the Chairman, 
which that gentleman would have put 
had he been enabled to remain in court. 
The first question was : what was the 
amount of commission to supracargoes in 
China, paid or reserved for the past year, 
and the number of supracargoes entitled 
to share in such commission ? 

The Chairman said, that the amount 
was j^6,963. (>«. 4d., which was divided 
among twelve supracargoes. 


[July, 

Dr. Gilchrist asked what was present 
amount of the sinking fund for the re- 
demption of the principal of tlie debts of 
the Nabob of the ^matic, and the 
amount which had been already applied 
to tfiat purpose ? 

The Chairman said that the amount of 
the sinking fund was jfifl,914!^352, and 
that no portion of it had yet been applied 
to the payment of the principal debt. 

Mr.liOwndes. — ** Are the commission- 
ers of the Carnatic still in existence ?*' 

The Chairman.--** Yes.” 

Mr. Lowndes. — ** Do they receive a 
salary?” 

The Chairman.-^** Yes.” 

Mr. Lowndes . — ” My reason for asking 
the question is, that some few hours ngo 
Sir B. Hobhousc declared that lie could 
no longer think of receiving a salary for 
doing nothing. I must ask, therefore, 
what those commissioners do for the sa- 
lary they receive ?” 

The Chairman . — “ The investigation is 
comlucted by commissioners appointed 
under an Act of Parliament ; and a re- 
port is annually made to Parliament of 
their progress.” 

The court then adjourned. 
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Th 9 Draught of Immortality, and other Poems. 
By H. M. Parker, of the Bengal Civil Service. 
8VO. 10s. 6d. 

Taiet of the Harem. By Mrs. Pickersgill. 8vo. 
68. Od. 

Ben Nazir, the Saracen; a Tragedy. !n Five 
Acts. By T. C. Grattan. Esq. 8vo. 48. (kl. 

Part IV. of Pompeii, which completes this im- 
portant work, in imperial folio, containing nearly 
100 plates, engraved by W. U. Cooke from draw- 
ings ny Lieut. Col. Cockbum, J. Goldicutt, Henry 
Parke, and T. L. Donaldson, architects, with des- 
criptive letter-press of the Plates, by T. I.. Do- 
naldson. The work is also embellished with an 
eruption of Vesuvius from a drawing by J. Mar* 
tin. Esq. 

The Scholastic Register. First half-yearly Part 
3s.. or in numbers Gd. each. 

Six ^eets of a New Atlas q/ India, being the 
Surveys of the Mountainous Districts, by Oapts. 
Hodgson. Herbert, and Webb, andof Bumtelcund, 
by Capt. Francklin, on a scale of four miles to an 
indi. Each sheet 8s. 

The Atlas is engraving by order of the Hon. 
Court of Directors, by Mr. John Walker, from 
TrigiMiometrical Surveys made for the pur^e, 
being intended to form a complete Map of tlie 
whole of India, on an uniform plan. 

A Series of Views of Pompeii ; drawn on Stone 
by Harding, after drawings by W. Light, EIsq. 
No. 1. folio, lOs. (id., or on India paper Ids.— (To 
be completed In six parts.) 

Part III. of Capt. Grindlaj^s Scenery, Costumes, 
and chiefly on the Western Side of 

India. Atlaa 4to. £2. 2b. 

In the Press. 

Two Years in Ana. By an olfleer on the Staff 
of the Qiuffter- Master -OaoMBfara Depaitmaiit. 
Ma^ 8V0. lOib 

xoEcmred Engravings. Royal 8vo. 

Joumdl^f Travels over vartoiM* Parte of India* 


By the Right Rev. Reginald Heber, late Lord Bl* 
shop of Calcutta. 2 vols. 8vo. 

The History of Persia, from the most early 
period to the present time. By Mqj. Gen. Sir John 
Malcolm. A new edition, revised. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Researches on the Tenets and Doctrines of the 
Jeynes and Boodhists, conjectured to be the Brach- 
manes of Ancient India ; in which will be intro- 
duced a Dissertation on the Worship of the Ser- 
pent in various Countries of the World. By Lieut. 
Col. W. Francklin. 4to. with Plates. 

The Hensons of the Imws of Moses, from the 
•* More N evochim ” of Malmonides. W ith Notes. 
Dissertations, and a Life of the Author. By James 
Townley, D.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

CALCUTTA. 

Costumes of India, Part I, consisting of Ten 
Plates or Twenty-Eight Costumes, oblong folio. 
10 Hs. 

An Itinerary and Directory fnr Western India, 
being a collection of Routes through the provinces 
subject to the Presidency of Bombay and the 
principal Roads in the neighbouring States, dec. By 
Capt. John Clunes, 12th regt. Bombay N.I. 12 Rs. 

Vietv of the Assault on the Fortress of Bhurtpore, 
by the British Trcxips under the personal com- 
mand of I.ord Combermcrc, 18th Jan. 182(i. By 
Capt. O. B. P. Field. One plate imperial folio, witn 
an Index Sketch. 20 Rs. 

In the Press. 

Classic Selections (lesion), 3 vols. 4to.. con- 
taining: 1. Uklakee Mowsunnee; 2, Zuleekhu; 
3. Bofiawre Danish : 4. DewanSaadee; 5, Ukla- 
kee Julalee ; 6, LyleeaM,Mujnoon ; 7. Rookaatee 
Jaamee; 8, LooDhulqaSiAteaur ; 9. Insheaboon 
Fuel; 10, Seconder MHK 

Booetan in Penlan. Wnh Conunentarles and a 
Dictionary. 4to. 

OeoHstaun (Diamond edition). 

Doerodl Mooktatt 8 vols.8vo., about ItMOpagaii 

Foeeoia Imadee. .9 vols. 8 to*. ditto dUtto. 

Tables of the Resourees of the dlllkmt Divi- 
sions under the Bengal Presidney. published by 
pennisslon of the V^President in CounciL 
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HOME INTELUGENCE. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

House of Commons, 21 .— 
Property in India. 

Mr. Fergusam rose pursuant to notice, 
to call the attention of the house to a mat- 
ter which he deemed of great importance 
as connected with the administration of the 
law in his Majesty’s courts in the EasU 
Indies. His object was to obtain a select 
committee, to whose consideration three 
points would be submitted. The first rela- 
ted to the law affecting landed property be- 
long[ing to British subjects residing within 
the jurisdiction of those courts; he used the 
term “ landed ** in preference to “ real** 
property, because it had been made a 
question, and it was one to which he 
meant to draw the attention of the house, 
whether a British subject could hold real 
property in India. For himself, he had 
no doubt upon the subject; for, to go no 
further back than the charter of the late 
King, granted to the Supreme Court of 
Bengal, it appeared that that charter gave 
power to the court to try all actions, real, 
personal, and mixed, against British sub- 
jects, and enabled the sheriff to sicze and 
sell, for the satisfaction of the judgments 
of the court, the lands, houses, and effects, 
real and personal, of a defendant being a 
British subject. But doubts had certainly 
obtained on this subject, and the Supreme 
Court of Calcutta liad been divided upon 
it, in a case which liappcned whilst he 
(Mr. Fergusson) practised at the bur; 
then one of the learned judges holding 
that such property was a chattel and not 
real estate in the liands of British sub- 
jects. TJie judgments of the Court of 
Bengal had been, however, uniform in es- 
tablishing the point, that such property 
was real estate, modified by the charter, 
which made it saleable under writs of ex- 
ecution, and so far iti the nature of a 
chattel ; it had also been at all times held 
in the Supreme Court of Bengal, that 
lands and houses were assets in the 
hands of executors and administrator of 
British subjects deceased, for the payment 
of their debts generally. On this point 
no doubt had ever existed till lately, 
nor w^as there any difference of opinion 
upon it amongst those who considered 
property in lands and houses to be real 
estate, and those who deemed them to bo 
a chattel interest only. In a late case, 
however, which caitfe before the Supreme 
Court of Calcutjglipltlie chief justice, of 
whose high chahiitter and talents he 
(Mr, F.) wished to speak with every re- 
spect, had held (asr^rted) that lands 
and houses were not assets in the hands 
Qf executors and fdministators— a doc- 


trine which, if established, would shake 
the title to every house and foot of land, 
almost without exception, within Calcut- 
to for there was scarcely a single title 
which, in one or more of its links, was 
not composed of a conveyance or convey- 
ances from an executor or administrator. 
This opinion of the chief justice, although 
the majority of the court decided against 
it, had spread, as his (Mr. F.*s) letters ex- 
pressed it, consternation throughout the 
presidency ; and the rather, in that the 
cl^icf justice hud declared (as it was sta- 
ted) from the bench, that he would not 
consider himself ns bound by the prece- 
dent. The importance of this matter 
would appear, when it was considered 
that within the last twenty years, from the 
decaying state of the export trade of 
India, remittances could not be had but at 
the most ruinous rates, and that a large 
portion of the capital and wealth of Bri- 
tish subjects and others, amounting to 
several millions sterling, had been invested 
in the purchase of lands and houses, or 
had been lent to persons speculating in 
such purchases, whereby there had been 
created, at a vast expense, one of the 
most magnificent cities in the world. 
But the interests of every landholder in 
Calcutta, and every^ creditor of a land- 
holder, would be in jeopardy, should the 
doctrine of the chief justice (at variance 
with that of every other judge for more 
than fifty years, and with the invariable 
practice of the court and the profession 
during the same period,} be acted upon 
as law. The fear entertained on this 
subject might be considered to be the less 
groundless, us during a vacancy in the 
court, such as that which happened almost 
immediately after the judgment of the 
court in the case referred to, there being 
only two judges, the decision rested 
wholly with the chief justice. Mr. Fer- 
gusson said he had expected to receive 
before this time a copy of the o[)inion 
given by the chief justice, and also peti- 
tions which were in preparation on this 
important subject, in which case it was 
his intention to have moved at once for 
leave to bring in a bill to declare the law 
in this matter. He had not yet received 
those documents, but he trusted, that 
the house would be of opinion that it was 
matter fit to be referred to a committee, 
who might report,upon the examination of 
witnesses, what tlic law and the usage were, 
and also take into consideration the law 
and the usage at the other presidencies in 
India, where no difference of opinion, 
he believed, had existed on these points, 
on which however it was obviously impor- 
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taiit to estahlisli unifurmity of ileciision. 
He would now proceed to the coiisidcra. 
tion of another point, not of less impor- 
tance, as connected with the adniinistra* 
t[on of the law in criminal cases in the 
King’s courts in India. Those courts 
were four in number ; lie meant the courts 
of Oyer and Terminer and goal delivery, 
established at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
and Prince of Wales’ Island, having the 
same extensive jurisdiction in respect of 
crimes committed by British subjects, not 
merely within the local jurisdiction of those 
courts, but within a circle embracing 
almost one -half of the habitable globe. 
Now as the charter of the different courts 
of Oyer aiidTermincr had been granted at 
different periods, and as these charters 
brought with them the common law of 
England, an<l the statute law, as it stood 
at the respective jieriods of granting the 
charters, it followed, that the adminis- 
tnitioii of the criminal law must be diffe- 
rent in the different (’oiirts. With respect 
to the three supreme courts of India, es- 
tablished at Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay, it was now generally understood, 
that the English law was introduced into 
those settlements by the charter of George 
I. granted in the year 1 72G, and that no 
statute, passed since that period, extend- 
ed to the British settlements in India, 
unless named expressly in sueh statute, 
or hy direct and necessary implication. 
The charter of George I. created tlic 
mayors* courts for the detormining of civil 
suits, and also constituted the governor 
and council of each settlement a court of 
Oyer andTermifier, hut with much less ex- 
tensive jurisdiction than the courts of that 
description now hud. But the charter of 
George I. liad been surrendered in the 
reign of George 11., in the year 1753, 
and a new charter w’as grunted ; and in 
the year 177i this latter charter, as to 
Bengal, w'as replaced by the charter 
granted to the present court, whieJi w'sis 
created a Supreme Court of Judicature. 
At the settlements of Madras and Bom- 
bay new charters were successively, and 
at different periods, granted first to the 
Recorders* Courts, and afterwards to 
the Supreme Courts of Judicuturc, as in 
Bengal. In tlic year 1807, the Record- 
er’s Court was established at Prince of 
Wales’s Island, having the same exten- 
sive criminal jurisdiction as the other 
cpivts. . It was clear that the statute law 
of England was introduced for the first 
time at Prince of Wales’s Island by the 
charter last mentioned, and so it w'as de- 
clared, at the opening of tlic court, by the 
very .learned judge, wdio afterwards pre- 
sided at the Court of Madras. A most 
important point arose in rccpcct to the 
administration, of criminal justice under 
the&9 di&rent charters, namely, whether, 
upon, the surrender of the former charters 
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of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, the 
law continued to stand as it *did at the 
time of the first Cliarter in 1726, or whe- 
ther each renewal of charter introduced 
the enactments which had in the interval 
been made. The judges who tried 
Nundcomar must have been of the latter 
opinion, for Nundcomar was tried, con- 
victed, and executed for foigery, made 
capital by statute long subsequent to the 
granting of the first charter. That pre- 
cedent had not, however, been followed ; 
and us forgery of the same nature as that 
for which Nundcomar w'as tried had 
since been made, by statute .53 Geo. III., 
a trail siiortablc misdemeanour, this last 
enactment might be considered as a le- 
gislative exposition of tlie law in that 
particular matter. But he (Mr. F.) had 
still heard doubts entertained by very 
learned jicrsons as to the ojieratioii of the 
renewal of the different charters in the 
above respect ; and, at all events, it was 
clear that a British subject, if tried at 
Prince of Wales’s Island for tlic same 
offence committed within the same juris- 
diction, would be tried by a different law 
from that by which a British subject 
would be tried at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay. An offence under Lord El- 
lenboroiigli’s act, for instance, was capital 
if tried at Prince of Wales’s Island, but 
was a misdemeanor only if tried at Cal- 
cutta, Madras, and Bombay. The acts 
respecting the embezzlements of clerks 
ami servants were in force at the former 
place, and the offence was there a trans- 
portable felony ; at the other settlements 
it was a mere breach of trust. The same 
with respect to the statute of false pre- 
tences, which had no operation at Cal- 
cutta, Msulras, or Bombay, but was a 
transportahle misdemeanor at Prince of 
Wales’s Island. Surely it was time to 
put an end to this monstrous anomaly. 
There was another point connected with 
this subject also of great importance. 
The general doctrine was, that even as 
to such parts of the statute law of Eng« 
land as extended to India, as far as 
respected the lime of their enactment, 
tiie court must still determine as to their 
applicability. The Blaitk Act, for in- 
stance, ])as.sed in the 9th of George I., 
extended to India ; but all its provisions 
were as clearly not ap]>lieahlc to the state 
and circumstances of that country. This 
might give rise to a difference of con- 
stnictioii ill the different courts, and the 
judges ought, as far as practicable, to be 
relieved from so painful a duty as tliat 
which might be imposed upon them in 
this respect. Theolp points would be 
well deserving of the best attention which 
the committee could 1)cstow upon them. 
There was only one point more upon 
which he would trouble the house. The 
]alK>urs of the committee w'ould necessarily 

be 
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be imperfect, if they were not to remove 
the uncertainty which appeared to exist as 
to the persons who were subject to the ju- 
risdiction of the courts in question. In 
the acts of parliament, the terms employ- 
ed were sometimes “ British subjects,** 
at others subjects of his Majesty,** and 
at others ** subjects of his Majesty of 
Great Britain,** or “ his Majesty*s Eu- 
ropean British subjects.** The clause in 
the charter respecting juries, provided 
that persons servin^^ on juries shall be 
subjects of his Majesty of Great Bri- 
tain ; but the term “ subjects of his Mti- 
jesty,** generally, is used to denote the 
persons who arc to be tried. lie (Mr. 
F.) had known the case of an Arme- 
nian, born ill Calcutta, who, as a King's 
subject, was held liable to tlie penalties 
of the law respecting usury ; although 
beyond the boundaries of Calcutta he 
would, jirobahly, not have been treated 
or considered as a British subject. What, 
then, were ail the inhabitants of Calcutta, 
born ill that settlement, and not Maho- 
medans or Hindoos? Were they British 
subjects, or not ? or was there a distinc- 
tion between those born in wedlock and 
those not so born ? Every inhabitant of 
Bombay was, by the royal grant of Charles 
II. to the East-India Company, declared 
to have all tlic privileges and immunities 
of a natural subject and free denizen, 
as if he had been born in the kingdom 
of P^ngland. There was a large and 
growing population in India, consist- 
ing of persons of mixed blood, who were 
Cliristians, and whose state and condi- 
tion could not but excite great interest. 
Tliese persons, although Cliristians, were 
liable beyond the local jurisdiction of the 
King’s courts, to be tried by the Malio- 
medan law, wlicre the Moulavec, or Ma- 
homedaii law officer, was to expound the 
law, and to decide by his futwa on the 
life or dcatli of a Christian. It was, hap- 
pily, true that capital punisliment could 
not be inflicted, unless the decision were 
confirmed by the highest criminal court, 
the Nizamut Adawliit; but the system 
itself was well worthy of consideration, 
although he (Mr. F.) admitted that it 
was a question which ought to be ap- 
proached with great caution. The Chris- 
tians of mixed blood, many of them per- 
sons of considerable property, had no 
law but the Mahomedan law to decide 
upon their civil rights, beyond the local 
jurisdiction of the King's courts. The 
succession to their estates was governed 
by the Mahomedan law. He saw no rea-, 
son why the illegitii^te children of such 
Christians might succeed to their 
estates equally with the legitimate, or 
why such Christians might not indulge 
in plurality of wives, if the Mahomedan 
law was to be the rule by which their 
civil rights were to be governed. If they 


were not British subjects, the ecclesias- 
tical courts established in India had no 
power or authority over them, for their 
jurisdiction was expressly confined to Bri- 
tish subjects. The hon. member said 
that lie had only further to observe, that 
he had no wish that the committee, 
which he was about to propose, should in- 
terfere in any manner with the authority 
of the British Government in India, 
which he believed and knew to be 
a wise and beneficent Government over 
the natives of India. Mr. lergusson 
concluded by moving, that a select 
committee be appointed, to inquire and 
report on the law respecting landed 
property belonging to British subjects 
in the territories subject to the govern- 
ment of the East- India Company, and 
whetlier the same be liable, in the hands 
of tluMr executors and administrators, to 
the payment of their simple contract 
debts ; and also, what persons, as British 
subjects, arc amenable to the jurisdiction 
of his Majesty’s courts in the East- Indies, 
ill respect of their persons and property, 
and vvliat parts of the statute law of Eng- 
land extend, or ought to he extended, to 
the said territories, with a view to ensure 
uniformity of decison in the said courts.” 

Mr. C, W, Wynn expressed himself hos- 
tile to a motion which embraced such an 
extent and variety of objects. It was in- 
troduced at the very close of the session, 
when it was obviously impossible, if the 
committee were appointed, that it would 
be enabled to report on any one of the 
subjects which were comprised in the 
motion. lUit if it had been brought for- 
ward at tlic commencement, instead of 
the close of tlie session, still lie could 
not have agreed to it. Amongst other 
things, the committee was to declare its 
opinion “ whether landed property be- 
longing to British subjects in the terri- 
tories subject to the East-India Company, 
was liable, in tiie hands of administrators 
or executors, for the payment of simple 
contract debts.” This was a question of 
law — a question for the decision of the 
law authorities ; and tlie learned gentle- 
man liiinsclf had stated that a dilference 
of opinion existed amongst the Judges in 
India on that point. The Chief Justice, 
it appeared, was of one opinion, and the 
two puisne judges held tlie same opinion 
as the learned gentleman. But if the 
party against whom the decision was given 
felt himself aggrieved, an appeal to the 
Privy Council was still open to him. 
When a question of tliis kind was actually 
pending, was it regular to come before 
parliament, and to call for the judgment 
of a committee on tlie law ? There were 
some points connected with tlie law which 
a committee might ascertain, and on 
which they might decide ; but it was not 
their province to state what the law was. 
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To declare what the law ought to be — to 
point out how it might be reformed*— was 
U very different thing. With respect to 
the meaning of the law, as to its opera- 
tion on landed property, that was a fit 
subject for tlie consideration of the courts. 
As to the criminal law, it was a question 
of ^eat importance, and it was highly 
desirable that a greater degree of uniformi- 
ty should be introduced into it ; but he did 
not think it by any means desirable that 
a committee of the House of Commons 
should be called on to effect that object. 
He should like to see the law altered and 
simplified, but that, perhaps, would be 
better effected by individual exertion, than 
by tlie labours of a committee. 

Mr. Fergusson, in reply, said that the 
case decided in Calcutta, wdiich had been 
referred to, might never come under ap- 
peal, and if it did, would not decide many 
other questions of great importance, and 
of some doubt, respecting the law of landed 
property in India; for instance, whether 
the widow was entitled to dower, and whe- 
ther such dower was to have the preference 
or not over debts. Besides, this case, if 
decided upon appeal, would be a decision 
for the presidency of Bengal only, whereas 
it was his (Mr. F.*s) wish that the same 
law should be declared for all the terri- 
tories subject to the different presidencies, 
and that a uniformity of decision should 
be ensured in all the courts, on this and 
on every other point connected with the 
administration of the law in India. He 
(Mr. F.) was not satisfied that an^ groat 
change in the system of administering the 
law could be best effected by the exertion 
of individuals ; he thought it could be 
better done by a committee or cornmis* 
sioii, with power to examine witnesses, 
than by private and personal intercourse 
only, ^though the latter would no doubt 
also be very valuable. At the late period 
of the session, however, as little progress 
could be made if a committee were to 
be appointed, he would, for that reason, 
and for that only, abstain from pressing 
his motion, with a full determination, 
however, to bring the matter forward early 
in the next session, should it not be taken 
up by some person more competent to do 
it justice. As far as depended on him 
(Mr. F.), he should not cease his en- 
deavours for that end, until he saw the 
administration of justice in India made 
as perfect— he trusted it was as pure — as 
at home. 

LAW. 

Cou&T OF King’s Bench, June 18. 

The King v. PrescoU. — Mr. Kaye 
moved for a writ of certiorhri, to remove 
into this court an indictment found at 
the Clerkenwell sessions against the de- 
fendaiitp who is an East-India Dicector, 


for illegally disposing of the patronage of 
his office. The application was made to 
enable the defendant to have a special 
juiy summoned upon his trial.— Rule 
granted. 

Paivy Council, June 23. 

Appeal..^ The Fast^IndiaCamjfany, ap^ 
pedants v. Sped AUy and others^ respon^ 
dents. This was an appeal from a decree 
of the Supreme Court at Madras made in 
a suit in equity instituted by the respon- 
dents as coheirs, according to the Mo- 
hammedan law, of their fatlier Assim 
Khan deceased, against the appellants, 
togetlier with Kulleem Ooluli Khan, 
eldest son of Assim, Ally Moon Nissa 
Begum his widow, and Syed Ahmed, 
Syed Yahyah and Nagiboon Nissa Be- 
gum, other children of the said Assim, 
as defendants, for obtaining a partition of 
a certain jaghire in the province of Arcot, 
originally gmntcd to Assim Khan 1)y the 
Nawab Wallajah, and regranted, on cer- 
tain conditions, by the np]>ellaiits to the 
defendant Kulleem Oolah Khan ; and of 
which, previous to such regrant, the ap- 
pellants had tiiken possession, on their 
general assumption of the goverinnent of 
the Carnatic in 1801, followed by a treaty 
of cession of the territory from the Na- 
wab of the Carnatic to the appellants. 

The following is an aceumte outline of 
the case, and the judgment. 

In 1789 tlic jaghire in question, com- 
prizing 17ii villages, was gmnted by Wal- 
lajah Nawab, as altumgah enam to Assim 
Khan, then his chief minister. It was 
resumed by the succeeding Nawab, Om- 
dut ul Omrah, who afterwards renewed 
and conffrmed the grant to Assim Khan, 
who enjoyed it till 1801, when Omdut ul 
Omrah died. At this period the govern- 
ment of the Carnatic wus assumed by 
Lord Clive, by treaty with the Na\^’ab, 
and the jaghire in question, with others, 
was resumed by the Governor in Council 
of Madras, conformably, as alleged, with 
the law of the country. In the arrange- 
ments between the Nawab and the Com- 
pany, there 'was a stipulation that tlie 
maintenance of the principal officers of 
Wallajah Nawab, and Omdut ul Omrah 
Nawab, should be provided for out of the 
revenues of the Carnatic. In October 
1801, whilst the Governor in Council was 
making arrangements resjiecting the jag- 
hires, some of which (including tliat of 
Assim Khan) there appeared to be some 
intention of restoring to the grantees, 
Assim Khan died^ immediately after 
which Kulleem Oolft Khan, his son and 
heir, applied for and obtained a regrant of 
the jaghire, to be held dependant on the 
British Government, but without the 
saver, salt and saltpetre duties. Under 
this grant, Kulleem Oolali Khan eqjoyed 
lindisturoed 
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lAidisturbed possession of the revenues of 
the jaghire for nearly fourteen years. In 
1813, however, the respondents com- 
menced a suit in t!ie Supreme Court at 
Madras to annul their father’s will, on the 
ground of insanity and for other causes. 
They succeeded in setting aside the will. 
In 1817 Uie present suit was commenced 
by bill in equity in the said court, in 
which the East- India Company were in- 
troduced as defendants, which, after va- 
rious changes, took the following form : 
Tile respondents alleged that Assim Khan 
died seised of the jaghire, which, as ol- 
tumgah cnam, was granted to him and his 
jjosterity for ever ; that the said Assim 
had made no will which could affect the 
lights of the respondents, who had cer- 
tain determinate shares in his real and per- 
sonal property, which he could not change 
by any testamentary writing without 
their consent after they liud attained full 
age ; that Kullecm Oolali had fraudulently 
concealed the fact of there being other 
sons and daughters of his father entitled 
to share jointly with him in the i)roperty ; 
and that the Government were conse- 
quently induced wrongfully to make the 
grant or purwannah of the jaghire to Kul- 
Icera Oolah Khan, to the prejudice of his 
co-heirs. 

The Company, as defendants, alleged, 
amongst other grounds of defence, that 
the matters of the suit, so far as related 
to them, were of a political nature and 
not cognizable by any municipal court of 
justice. 

The Court, by an order dated 22d May 
1820, decreed that the original grants 
from Wallujah Nawab and Omdiit ul 
Omrah Nawab to Assim Khan, ^vere 
valid and subsisting grants to his posterity 
for ever, and that the respondents were 
entitled to ther respective shares under 
the Mohammedan law. From this de- 
cree the Company appealed. 

Their lordships, after hearing the 
Solicitor General, and Mr. Serjeant 
Bosanquet (with whom was Mr. Scjjeant 
Spaiikie) for the appellants, and Mr. 
Horne and Mr. Brougham (with whom 
was Dr. Lushington) for the respondents, 
delivered their judgment by the Master 
of the Rolls to the following effect 

By the judgment their lordships* de- 
clared, “ That the Treaty of 1801 did 
vest the rights of Sovereignty in the 
East India Company, and that the Com- 
pany, in the exercise of what they consi- 
dered as those rights, did resume tlie 
jaghire in question and did grant it to ' 
Kulleem Oollah Kh^ not % way of 
confirmation of the original grant to his 
father, but in terms totally different, 
being for life only, and with a reservation 
to themselves of certain duties out of it, 
being the same thing in effect as to the 
act w sovereignty as if it bad been granted 


to a mere stranger, and being no fur- 
ther confirmation of Uie title of Assim 
Khan than such a grant would have 
been ;-^that the Supreme Court of Ma- 
dras had no authority to question an act 
of sovereignty thus exercised oti the part 
of the East India Company; — that the 
effect of the law, as it prevailed under the 
Nawab of the Carnatic, could not be ex- 
amined into by the Supreme Court, nor 
the acts of sovereignty so exercised under 
the authority of the East India Company, 
annulled by the Supreme Court; — that 
the grant made by Wallajah to Assim 
Khan w^as not in force as against the 
Company, and that the Company were 
entitled to be relieved from the effect of 
the decree of the Supreme Court, as it 
regards the sayer, salt, and saltpetre ex- 
cepted in the grant, and which grant,” 
their lordships declared, must be con- 
sidered as limited only by the effect of 
the terms which the Company had used 
ill making it to Kullcem Oollah Khan.’* 

The Master of the Rolls, in delivering 
the judgment of the Lords of the Council, 
stated the conviction of their lordships 
that the motives of the Madras govern- 
ment in what they had so done h^ been 
strictly just ; and added, that “ their 
lord.ships thought it right to declare by 
him, that it was due to the East India 
Company to say, that the conduct of their 
officers had proceeded from a desire to do 
strict justice to all parties, and that If 
they had done injustice, it U'bs quite 
unintentional on their part.** 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

DINNER TO SIR JOHN MALCOLM. 

On Wednesday tlic L3th June, a most 
splendid dinner was given at the Albion 
Tavern to Sir John Malcolm by the 
Court of Directors. Almost all the mi- 
nisters, and a great number of distin- 
guished noblemen and gentlemen, were 
present, among whom we noticed the 
Duke of Wellington, Lord Powis, Lord 
William Bentinck, Lord Clive, Sir James 
Macintosh, Sir Charles Colville, &c. &c. 

The Chairman (the Hon. Hugh Lind- 
say), after giving the usual toasts, rose^ 
and stated that he would not detain them 
by dwelling upon merits, with which they 
were all so well acquainted, as those of 
Sir John Malcolm ; he would satisfy him- 
self with proposing his health, on an oc- 
casion he deemed so fortunate for the 
Company and the country, as his nomina- 
tion to Bombay. 

Sir John Malcolm, in returning thanks 
for the honour done him, not only by the 
manner in which his health was proposed, 
but that in which it had been received ; 
observed that, he ought, perhaps, to imitate 
the Cbairman, and not detain the company^ 
—bis feeUngs, however, were too strong. 
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and his heart too full to admit of such a 
course. He was about to proceed to 
India to undertake a task, of the arduous 
nature of which he was fully sensible. 
Those by whom he was appointed had 
more confidence in him than he had in 
himself ; he was too well acquainted with 
the character of our power in India, and 
with the constitution of our government, 
to view it without alarm. He went to In- 
dia before he w*as fourteen, and marched 
to the garrison of Vellore, ninety miles, 
under &e protection of a strong military 
escort, which he joined within a few miles 
of Madras, the country around that pre- 
sidency being overrun by the enemy. 
Within thirty-five years of that date, he 
had been entrusted with tlie military com- 
mand and civil administration of Central 
India, the last territory of the great con- 
tinent of India which became subject to 
British control and authority. Sir John 
had, he said, given much time to the 
study of the early records and history of 
the British power in India, and he found 
a great number of eminent men, and 
many instances of individual energy of 
character. They were unfettered by those 
reg^ulations and law’s which, as our em- 
pire increased and settled, became indis- 
pensable ; but this more systematic rule 
had with all its superiority some defects — 
men fell into a routine w'hicli had a ten- 
dency to deaden the energies of the mind, 
on effect unfavourable to so peculiar an 
administration as that of the British- in 
India. It was this cause above all others 
which demanded extraordinary efforts in 
those nominated to such a cliargc as his 
^vas. The systems we introduced; the 
regulations W’e instituted, though framed 
in wisdom, and resting upon principles 
of justice, required a tone to be given, a 
soul to be breathed into them, which 
would enable us to attach those we ruled, 
and to conciliate all ranks and classes to 
our Government.- This was particularly 
the task of those wdio filled the highest 
stations in India, which it rendered of a 
character so arduou«, that ignorance alone 
could approach them with self-confidence. 
As to himself (Sir John Malcolm said), 
at a moment like the present, he eagerly 
sought for every motive which could 
strengthen his mind, and animate him to 
exertion. On looking round on those 
who were this day assembled to propitiate 
his departure, he saw many of his nearest 
and dearest relations, who expected that 
he would lose no opportunit 3 f of adding 
to the fair and honest fame of the family 
to which he belonged. He saw tliose 
(here Sir John looked to Mr. Haliburton 
and Mr. Cockbum, formerly of the civil 
service of Madras) who had received 
htiii when he went a boy to India; 
who"' had aided him with their advice, 
stimulated him by their example, and 


who, having watched eveiy step he 
took with the most flattering solicitude, 
now looked to him to justify their kind 
anticipations. He saw ofticers whose 
deeds of valour were the tlicme of 
his youth, and wliose established fame 
first incited his mind to efforts at distihe- 
tion in his profession. And here, he said, 
it was pleasing to refer to the date, tiic 
13th of June, the forty-fourth anniversary 
of the battle of Cuddalore— an action, 
celebrated for the glory it gave to the 
British arms, and held dear by every In- 
dian soldier, being fixed upon as that from 
which the Company's ofliicers became 
entitled to cqiml rank with those of his 
Majesty— a privihge achieved by valour 
and conduct; and his eye rested upon 
some (Sir John turned towards Sir 
Thomas Ilallas) who had participated in 
the efforts which had gained that im- 
portant rank for the army to which lie 
^vas proud to belong. (J^ond cheers,) 
Sir John, rcrcrriiig to the larger scenes 
in w’liich he had been employed, said 
lie was assured, that had a great states- 
man (the Marquess of Wellesley) been 
in England, he would have been of 
this party, and have rejoiced in the 
notice bestowed upon one he had ho- 
noured with his friendship. He had, 
he said, never been rccoinmendcd to the 
flivour of that eminent man. He had 
no title to his notice but that of zeal and 
activity; yet he had been raised to the 
highest stations his rank enabled him to 
fill. In his intercourse with that noble- 
man, he had been repaid for any informa- 
tion he gave him by lessons of wisdom. 
By him liis mind was first 'withdrawn 
from the limited local scenes on which it 
had dwelt, and taught to contemplate our 
Indian empire as a whole; and, above 
all, to study it in its various points of con- 
nexion with the Government of England. 
It was, said Sir John Malcolm, during 
the scenes in which he was engaged in 
tlie administration of Lord Wellesley, 
that he formed a friendship with the noble 
Duke (Wellington) who sat near him. 
It was his pride to refer to occurrences 
which had led to the establishment of a 
friendship which was unchanged and un- 
changable, and had associated him in 
public duties with one who hod achieved 
a fame, both as a soldier and a statesman 
in India, which he himself could alone 
have eclipsed ! ( Cheers , ) He dated the 
friendship of tlie noble Earl (Lord 
Fowls), whom he rejoiced to see near 
him, from the same period; that no- 
bleman had laboured most successfully, 
during those great events which distin- 
guished the epoch he was in India, to 
promote the glory of tlut empire which 
his illustrious father had founded. Sir 
John said, he was also delighted to ob- 
serve on this occasion another nobleman 

(Lord 
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(Lord William liciitiHck), whose friendship reived. We feel that we deserve no 
it was his pride to enjoy, because all who snpporl:, and we claim none, hut in so far 
knew the character of his noble friend, us onr exertions may contrilmte to the 
must he sensible such rei^.ird could only general advantage and happiness of the 
be obtaineil and prcsrrrcd by honest and ]>cople. (Chrers.) We seek no aid but 
zealous elTort.^ in the s<.Mvice of his as we shall he found to deserv'e it. Gen- 

countr 3 \ lie had great gratification, also, tlemcn, there is no body of men. in the 

lie said, in seeing the ])rinie minister of the eounti^ from whom such a compliment 

1 ‘oiintry (Mr. Canning), who was, during as you have now bestowed could come to 

the last period lie sei-ved in India, Pre- us with greater welcome. I believe there 

sident of the Board of Control. That is no exainjile in tiic Instoiy of the 
gentleman liad done him the lionoiir to world, on the one hand, of such u com- 
suggest his nam<3 eight years ago, as qua- iwny as that which your Chairnmu re- 
Ihied for the government to which he no^v pi-escnts; and on the other, of two co- 
stood appointed, lie had given him a equal and concurrent authorities, which 
meed of approbation whicli he greatly for so long a scries of years have con- 
valued, in the senate of his country, and ducted without sliock or conflict the ad* 
he Imd stated Llic services he liad per- ministration of, 1 liad almost said, so 
formed in so favourable a manner to his tremendous an cmjiire. Gentlemen, the 
gracious Sovereign as to ohbiiii for him extent of the vast emjiire over which the 
the honours he wore, and wliicJi, as a East-lndia Coinjiany more immediately 
soldier, he prized lieyond all other re- jiresidos, is as fearful as it is extrfw^r- 
ward. He stood gri ally indebted, he dinary ; and it is a disproof of the com- 
saiil, to the Ivimlncss and (ronsideratioii of nioii adage, tliat little wisdom is required 
the President of the India Board, hut to for governing mankind, to consider siieli 
none wore his ohligatioiis deeper than to a machine, if I may use the exiiressioii, 
file Court of Directors, for tlie iinani- as 1(H), 000,001) of s»>uls kept together 
tnous manner in which they had no- with so miwli (‘onqiarative liap)>iness, and 
tniiiated liiin to the high station which he so little confusion. But, gentlemen, tl»c 
field. The feeliugs. Sir .)ohn Pdaleolm con- greatness of this empire has had its na- 
cliided, which were produced in his mind tural vlTrct ; for I will venture to say, 
by reflexion of what he owed to those, there eaimot he found in (lie history of 
wJm> now board liiin, his earnest desire Europe, the existence of any monarchy, 
to merit such solicitude and flattering whi<*,li within a giviui timv> has produced 
opinions, should l)e chcrisjied as motives so inan)^ men of tin? first talents in (?ivi! 
to exertion. He would hear with liim to nud military life as India has first trained 
India the recollections of this dciy, and for herself, and then givtm to their native 
be trusted he should not distqipoiiit tljc coiintiy. {Loud cheem,) If the com- 
cxpectations the partiality of his friends pHincnt to his Majesty’s Mitiistei'S he 
entertained. {Chners.} But the kindness pleasing from tlio East-lndiu Coinpaiiy, it 
shewn Iiirn on this occasion had a value is doubly so on this occasion, when that 
independent of that of an excitement to Company concurs with his Majesty’s Go- 
tlie performaime of his public duty; it veriiment in sending back to India a man 
came at this moment as a cordial to suji- wlioin you have brought home for a time, 
port him under the pain of an approach- that he might point to the deeds he had 
i«g separation from those he loved dearest, done in your service, and that, wisely re- 
aiid from a country which, wljcrever he nicmlicring them, you might restore him 
went, had all his attachment. {Louduud with power and opportunity, which will 
continued ap^dau,se,) tend alike to the comifletioii of your 

The Chairman. — “ In rising to propose advantage, and his own rcputiUioii. 

** the health of his Majesty’s Ministers,” {Hear,) It is perfectly true, as the pd- 
I have only to express that hope which lant officer has himself statctl, that eight 
tlie public so generally entertain, tliat years ago I recommended to your notice, 
their eminent talents, unwearied zeal, and not knowledge, for that would hiive been 
ability, will gain for them the liigh reward superfluous — those individuals then in 
which their services to the country must your service whose respective claiius, 
entitle them to. With much satisfaction althoiigli differing and of various sorts, 

I propose “ The health of the Right were yet so equally valuable, that it be- 
Hon. George Canning, and the rest of came a task of difficulty to select from 
his Majesty’s Ministers.” (Tremendous them— I mean, Mr. Eliiliinstoiie, Sir 
cheering for several minutes ; during tlie Thomas Muiiro, and Sir John Malcolm, 
continuance of which}— ' By accident rather than ])refercnce, tiie 

Mr. Canning rosejj, and spoke to the former gentlemen were then appoint^ ; 
following puqiort : Mr. Chairman, on lie- but if Sir John Malcolm has been behind 
h^f of my colleagues and myself, whom them in opportunity and time, he will, I 
you nave associated in the toast now trust, pixive ultimately equal to tltem in 
drank, allow me to thank tliis comply tfje advantages which this Company shall 
for the manner in which it has been derive from liis services. {Loud applause,) 
uf»af.JbMm,VoL.24.No.l39. T Tho 
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The Cliairtnan then gave the liealih of 
the Kesiclent of the Board of Control, 
and expressed tlic great satisfaction he 
had always had in his official communica- 
tions with that gentleman. 

Mr. Wynn, .after rctuniing thanks, and 
observing, tliat he had always had the 
same satisfaction in hts intercourse with 
the Chairman us the latter had expressed, 
said he could not refrain from expressing 
the sentiments which filled his mind upon 
the present occasion. It had been his 
duty for some time past to peruse the re- 
cords of the Indian government, and he 
found no name higher than that of Sir John 
Malcolm. {Hear!) He had alike niiscd his 
reputation for valour and ability. Of his 
diligence and integrity ho would not 
speak — these were common virtues in the 
service to which he belonged ; but he had 
displayed other qualities which rendered 
his nomination to the government of Bom- 
bay more than a benefit to his country ; 
it was a boon, and as such would be 
received by tlie natives of India. ( Cheers. ) 
The affectionate regard in which he was 
held by them was the happy result of 
his own conduct. He did not hold him- 
self aloof or above them ; he mixed in 
their society, associated himself with 
them in their hours of recreation, joined 
ill the sports of the field with them, and 
by such means won their hearts. Besides, 
in the periods of war, he had shown to- 
ii'ards them a rare self-denial of fame as 
a soldier, and of wealth to himself wlien 
these were to be purchased at any sacrifice 
of humanity, or to the interests and re- 
putation of the government lie served. 
(Hear !) Witli such an impression of the 
merits of the individual who was the ob- 
ject of this day's ciitcrtuiiimcnt, lie could 
not withhold the expression of his sen- 
timents. {Cheering.) 

. The Chairman gave, “ The health of 
the Duke of Wellington, and that army 
which he had so often led to glory.” 

The Duke of Wellington rose and said, 
he bad always pleasure in attending din- 
ners on occasions of this nature, but never 
hud attended one with greater deliglit 
tlian the present. He had not merely to 
congratulate his friend Sir John Malcolm 
on his elevation to the government of 
Bombay : a nomination such as this 
operated throughout tlie whole Indian 
service. The youngest cadet saw an ex- 
ample lie might imitate— a success he 
might attain. The good which the coun- 
try derived from such feelings being ex- 
cited was incalculable. It was now thirty 
yem since he bad formed an intimate 
friendship with Sir John Malcolm ; du- 
ring tbat eventful period, tliere was no 
opera|ioii of consequence,* no diploinatic 
mware, in India, in which his friepd 
ttiid not borne a conspicuous part. He 
wos alike distinguished by courage and 


by talent; the history of his life during 
that period would, the noble duke said, 
be tlie history of the glory of his 
country in India. {Hear!) With such 
sentiments, it was a great gratification to 
him to attend on this occasion, and to 
congratulate his friend, the service to 
which he belonged, the East-Iiidia Com- 
pany, and his country, on the elevation 
he had attained, and to wish him every 
success in his career of honourable am- 
bition. (Loud and long cheers.) 

After the Clminnan had given the 
health of Lord Amherst, 

Sir John Malcolm rof?e and said, he 
had been permitted to iiidulgc in his 
feelings while he gratified the ])ride he 
had in belonging to the same service with 
the two distiiigiiished iiulividiials whose 
health he had to propose. Sir Thomas 
Munro and Mr. Elphinstone. Mr. Cun- 
ning had noticed the claims of these 
eminent men, and he (Sir J. Malcolm) 
begged to assure him that no honour, he 
hud done him was valued higher tliaii his 
associiitiiig his name with such indivi- 
duals. And here he must express his sen- 
tiraents, which lie had publicly stated, 
that Mr. Canning, by tlie part he took 
ill promoting Sir Thomas Munro and 
Mr. Elphinstone, hud confern'd the great- 
esC benefit on India, wliile he elevated tlie 
serv'ice of which tliey were ornaments. 
Prompted by tJiese feelings, and by sen- 
timents of tlie warmest friendship, he 
begged to propose their health.(^;>/>/riM.?e. } 
The health of the new Bisho]) of Cal- 
cutta, and several other toasts, were 
given from the chair ; and about eleven 
o'clock the company retired. 


SCOTS CHURCH IN INDIA. 

On the last day of meeting (28th May) 
of the Geneml Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, Dr. Meiklcjolm gave in the 
report of the committee on the reference 
from the presbytery of Edinhiirgli re- 
garding the junior minister of Calcutta. 
The cummittee were of opinion that the 
appeal should be dismissed as incompe- 
tent, on the ground that Mr. Brown, tlie 
appellant, had no status in the church of 
Calcutta; but recommended, as the 
junior minister liad gone out without 
having complied with the regulations of 
the act of 1814^ that upon the produc- 
tion of proper documents, the Presbytery 
of Edinburgh should be authorized to 
give him the necessary status. 

Dr. Meiklejohn (Uie convener) said, 
Mr. Brown was not so much to blame as 
might be 8upposed<^for the deliverance 
of the assembly of 1814 was locked up 
in the minutes, and unknown to the 
church generally. The committee would 
have wished that the assembly had given 
the status itself; but as that could not be 

effected 
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cfTected, it was deemed most advisable 
to aiitliorixc the Presbytery of Edinburgh 
to do so, ui>on the production of the ne- 
cessary documents, or certified copies. 

The Solicitor- General objected to tlie 
assembly giving a decision upon so iin- 
portiuit a subject, on the mere report of 
a committee, delivered on the last day of 
the session. He held, if they decided 
tlie appeal of Mr. Brown to be incom- 
petent, that the whole case must fall to 
the ground ; and they were not entitled 
to legislate upon facts disclosed in such a 
case. He considered the approval of the 
report us an extension of the act of 1814, 
which it would he illeg-.il to alter, unless 
the whole church was consulted; and 
the approval of the report would he doing 
by u side-wind, what ought to be a de- 
liberate act. They were not in a con- 
dition to decide, being ignorant of the 
facts ; he therefore wished the matter to 
lie over till next assembly. 

Tliis objection led to a desultory dis- 
cussion, in which the members expressed 
the deepest interest in the matter — all 
seeming to cojicur in thinking that the 
W'holc iiiisundcrstanding had originated 
in the manner in which the East-India 


Company had made the appointments, 
])urticulaiiy in that Hon. Court not cor- 
responding and acknowledging the as- 
sembly on the subject. A motion to 
nearly the following cttcct was ultimately 
unanimously adopted : 

“ The General Assembly, feeling the dcci^t 
interest In the condition of their Preshytenan 
brethren in India inalnUiiiing the principles of 
the Church of Scotland, appoint a Coinmittcc to 
inquire into the present state of the ministers In 
India, to take into consideration the wants and 
pxiceiicies of the same, and to inquire on what 
footing the India Company are willing to receive 
Presbyterian ministers," &c.— Ce/ed. Aferewry. 


NKW JUDGE or BOMBAY. 

Mr. J. P. Grant, formerly of the Nor- 
thern circuit, aiul late member fur Tavis- 
tock, has been appointed one of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court at Bom- 
bay. 


PllOFESSOR IIAUGIITON. 

In the review of Mr. Ilaughton’s edi- 
tion of the Institutes of Menu (in our last 
volume), the state of that gentleman’s, 
health was adverted to. We now lament 
to hear, tlait complete tranquillity and 
change of climate being thought indispen- 
sable for its re-establishment, he has been 
obliged to resign the professorship of Hin- 
du literature at the East-India .college, 
where his loss will be severely felt. To 
his friends and to himself, the high appro- 
bation with which the Court of Directors 
have acknowledged his past services, join- 
ed to the public expression of their regret 
at the cause of his resignation, must prove 
equally satisfactoiy. As Mr. Haughton 
is still in the prime of life^ we hope, ere 


long, to sec him restored to healthy and 
resuming his station among the distin- 
guished upholders of Eastern literature in 
this country. 

BllURTPOUE GUN. 

The brass gun captured at Bhiirtpore 
has arrived in England, on the Rose, a« a 
pre.scnt to his Majesty. Its dimensions 
arc as follow : length, 17 feet ; external 
diameter of the breech, 37 inches ; dia- 
meter of the muzzle, 24 inches ; diameter 
of calibre, 9 inches ; thickness of metal 
at the breech, 14 inches ; at the muzzle, 
7i ; its gross weight is estimated at seven- 
teen tons. It is not a little curious, that 
from the centre reinforce to the cascabcl, 
the metal is essentially ditferent from that 
which composes the first part of the gun, 
us if it Iiad been cast at different times. 
TJie same pi*incii)Ie seems to have been 
observed in casting, which obtains with 
the natives of India generally, that of 
forming the bore by a tube of iron, over 
which the brass is cast. The piece is 
surmounted, at the trunnions, by two 
dolphins, and ornamented, on different 
parts, by raised work, and Persian in- 
scriptions. It will receive an iron ball of 
lOOlbs. weight. 

captain GBINDLAY’s views in INDIA.^ 

Tlie third part of this gentleman’s 
splendid work, on the scenery, costumes, 
and architecture of India, to which we 
referred in our April number, has now 
appeared ; and it is gratifying to us to find 
how well it fulfils the promises we lield 
out when noticing the first part, that 
the succeeding portions would mther ex- 
ceed than fall short of its merits. Tho 
contents arc : 1, Preparations fora Sut- 
tee ; 2. 'l’(>nibs of the Kings of Golconda; 

3. Ilermitiige at Kurningalle, in Ceylon ; 

4. Fortress of Bowrie, in Bajpootana; 

5. the Fort of Bombay; 6. Morning 
View from Calliann, near Bombay. We 
would particularly notice the third, the 
fourth (botli of which are from drawings 
by the late Capt. Auber, and display to 
great advantage the powers of that lament- 
ed officer's pencil) ; and the last, which 
is from a painting by Daniell, after a 
drawing by Capt Griiuilay; they are exqui- 
sitely beautiful. When complete, this 
magnificent work will be. almost invalu^ 
able. 


5TXMON1AL TO EAST-IND1.\ COM»lANDI?RS. 

:opy of a letter addrcM^ to Capt. 
nmJndIng East-Ipdia ship ; dated oa 

ird the Fairlle, 22d May 1027- 

>ear Sir: Now that our voyage la complied, 
I we are about to separate, we feel It only to 
tlceto your merit, and a duty 
ves. to convey to you our best th^ks for your 
JSl and kiS tcitment, your Indulgent^ 
wlderate conduct, during ^r being <mbo«rt 
iir ship, and which conspired so much to leasen 
i tedium of a sea voyage. 

IVhllst we beg your assurance of our being 
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•‘Me <if such kln((n(«8. and without vinturing to 
•peak fully of your prufcssioniil knowledge, per- 
mit ua to afllmi, that the skill and intelligence 
elicited during the voyage was of a character to 
impart a feeling of confuleucc and security auch aa 
we coiilfl ever wi»h to }H)3uiCi>s when on tlic treache- 
rous ocean. 

Witli niosr. cordial wishes for health, happiness, 
and prosperity to be your constant aUendanhr, wc 
remain, dear sir, faUnfully yours, 

(Signed) Isabel la Mctigay («arnham. 
klary Agnes Silk, 

Kmiiy Short, 

John Rodlior, major, Rengal Horse Ariit. 
N.S. Webb, major, Rengal Artillery, 
tleorge Play foir, surgeon, 1 1. sci vice. 
Edward (ioate, capt., tl7th tegt. 

P. Schalch, lieut., Ben^l id cavalry. 

Capt. Short's reply to the above letter. 

Ship Fairffe, May22d, lit27. 

Ladies and flenllemcu: The letter you have 
dune me the honour to address to me at the mo- 
ment of your leaving the ship stating the 

satisfartion with which my feeble eflbrts to render 
a long voyage coni forta bio have been crowned, is 
most gratifying to my feelings, and the kiml wishes 
you have exjwcssed for Jiiy future welfare, at the 
time of our separation, will ever remain engraven 
on my memory. 

1 attribute the happiness of the voyage, not ta 
my own etforts, but to the gcucral kiiKl conduct, 
aftabllity, and condescension of my passengers, 
from whom t have always receiveil the most polite 
atteiiliou, and for whose hiilivklual bap)>iness and 
prosperity 1 shall ever retain tfie greatest solici- 
tude. 

1 have the honour to be, ladies and gentlemen, 
very respectfully and faithfully yours, 

(Signed) Jotsarii Short. 

To Mrs. Coloucl Ganiliani, &c^ 


PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN THE BRITISH A RIMY 

(sERVlIHr. IN TIIK EAST.) 

Ilf A JLi.Dr. W. Phibbs to be corn, by purch., v. 
Bolton prom, inl.'dh L.Dr. (20 June 27). 

1.3fA L.Dr. Capt. J. Csossley, from h.p., to lie 
capt., V. il.Heyman, who exen., rec. dif. (12 July 
26) ; Lieut. P. P. Neville, from 30th F., to lie 
lieut., V. E vexed, who exch. (0 Nov. 2<i); Capt. 
Blr A. T. C. Campbell, from Cape Corps of Cav., 
to be capt., v. J. Thornton, who rets, on h.p. of 
Cape Corps ofl.'.Tv., rer. dif. (14 June 27); Corn. 
A. Bolton, from 11th L.IJr.,to be lieut. by purch., 
V. Dalaell prom. (26 .Fune). 

2d Foot. I.ieut. W. Jesse, from .'•flth to be 
lieut., V. .Smith prom. (H) May) ; Lieut. T. Dow- 
glass, from h.p., to he lieut., v. W.Belford, who 
exch. (14 June). 

, 3rj Foot. I.Ieut. W. Douglas, from h.p., to Fie 
lieut,, V. Ridd prom. (16 May) ; Kiis. J. C. Rouse, 
from 2tkh F., to be lieut. by purch., v. Grant 
piom. (17 May) ; A. Kennedy tobeens. by purch., 
V. Darling app. to 57th F. (24 M.iy) ; Eas. G. A. 
Malcolm, from tJth R, to be lieut. by purch., v. 
Morshcad prom. (7 June). 

1.3f/i Foot, l.ieut. \V. 11. Barker, from h.p., to 
be lieut., V. U. .Stapleton, who exch., rcc. dif. (24 
May). 

14th Foot. Ens. J. Watson to bo lieut. by purch., 
V. Mackenzie i>rom. (17 May); J. Lloyd to l>e ens. 
by purch., v. (:liainbcrs prom, in 44th F. (2.3 May) ; 
M. C. Wilder to be eas. by purcli., v. Watson 
promw>(24 May) ; W. S. Rose to be ens. by purch., 
V. Lord Elphiustoue app. to Royal Boise Guards 
(14 June). 

■ 20th Foot. J. Rogers to l)e ens. by purch., v. 
Rouseprom. in 3d F. (17 May). 

30fA Foftt. Lieut. Col. )I. Stacpoole, from 4.1th 
F., to be lieut. col., v. Vlgourcaux, who exch. 

Dec. 26) ; Lieut. R. A. Andrews, from 48th 
F., to be lieut., v. Dlackall wboexch. (8 Nov. 26) ; 
Lieut. J. G, Evered, from lath I..Dr., to be lieut., 
Vi Neville who exch. (ONov.SjO): Lieut. C.To- 
l^, from Mth F., to be lieut., v. .Schoof, who . 
exch. (11 Nov. 26) ; Ens. C. W. Barrow to be 
lieut.,. V. Lewis dec. (15 Doc.26); H. W. Magee 
tobe en»*i v. Barrow (15 do). 


31sf Foot. J. Whiltam to be ens. by purch,, v. 
Pearson prom, in 47th F. (14 June 27). 

38fA Foot. Ens. Irvine, from (Kith F., to be 
lieut. by purch., v. Bernard wlio rets. (17 May) ; 
IJetit. It. Matthew to be cayt., v, iSeyinonr dec. ; 
Ens. Evans to be lieut., v. Matthew ; and R. 
Hayes to he ens., v. E vans (all 5 Jan.) ; Lieut. 
R. Dudley, from «7Lh F., to be lieut., v. Stewart 
prom. (14 June). 

4fft/i pitot. Lieut. CW. T. Valiarit, from Kd F., 
to he lieut.cul., v. Thorn ton „ who exch. (7 June). 

44f/i Foot, IJeut. F. Crowther, from h.p. 1st F., 
to be lieut., v. Dunn app. to 12th F. (10 May); 
Ens. J. I). Ymmg to be lieiH.by purch., v. Evans 
who rets. (7J<'U''); Ens. G. G. B. Lowther to be 
lieut. by purch., v. O'llalloran prom, in 9{>th F. 
(.31 May); E. Stuart to Fx; ens. by parch, v. 
Young (7 Jan.) ; R. A. Daniel) to be van. by purch., 
V. Lowther (.31 May). 

45f// fW. Lieut. Col. C. A. Vignureaiix, from 
Snth F., to he lieut. col., v. Stacpoole, who exch. 
(20 Dec. 26) ; Lieut. D. A. Courtayiie, from 87th 
F., to be lieut.. v. Elliott, who ext'h. (12 Nov. 
26): Ens. G. 11. Clarke to be Vieut. by purch., v. 
Dean prom. (7 June 27) » Ens. II. B. Bennett, frotn 
60th F., to be ens., v. Clarke (14 June). 

P'oot. Ens. W. J. Yoiige to be lieut. by 
purch., V. W. Campbell nrom. (17 May) ; N. Goa- 
selin to be ens. by puvcii., v. Vonge prom. (14 
June). 

47tfj Foot. Ens. T. Vcaison. from 31st F., to be 
lieut. by purch., v. Stcuart prom. (7 June).. 

48fA Fitof. Lieut. J. Blarkall, from 38th F., to 
be licHt., V. Andrews, who exch. (8 Nov. 26). 

S4th P'oot. Lieut. M. Schoof, from 3Plh F., to be 
lietit., V. ToWn, who exch. (U Nov. 26). 

SUfh Foot. J. Farmer to be ens. by purch., v. 
Jesse prom. (li> May) ; Lieut. 1.. ('airniaiael to be 
capt., V. Steveu.son dec. ; and Surj. Maj. U. CaL 
der to be adj., with rank of cus., v. Carmichael , 
prom, (both 5 Dec. 26). 

FtthP'oot. Lieut. If. Cl, Buy tec to be capt., v. 
Beil prom, in 4)»t F. (10 M.iy 27); Ens. R. Dudley 
to be lieut., v. Baylec (ludo.) ; Fns. T. B. Sheen, 
from 76th F.> to be lieut., v. Ivennelly prom. (11 
May) •» F. Dunbar to be ens., v. Dudley ()0 May) ; 
Lieut. U.C. Elliott, from 45th F., to be lieut., v. 
Courtaync, whe exch. (12 Nov. 26). 

97f/» Poot. Capt. J. K. Muttlcbury, from h.p., to 
be capt-, Logie prom. (17 May 2/). 

CtT/lon I.icut. T. W . Rogers to be capt. by 
purch., V. 3'arce, whoiet^. (7 June). 

Brevet. Cax>t. T. Hall, 14th F., aidc-de-ramp 
to liite Brig. Gen. Edwards, to be maj. in army (l!> 
Jan. 26). 

J. Fraser, Ceylon Hegt., to be dep- 
qu, mast. gen. to tvooj>s serving in island of Ceylon 
(with rank of lieut. eiil. in army), v. Hardy, whu 
resigns (24 May). 

The undermentioned cadets of the Hon. E. I. 
Company’s service to have temporary rank as cn- 
8ign.s during period of their being placed at Chat- 
ham for field instructions in art of sapping ami 
mining ; — 

4’jidets F. Dituias, II. Fraser, W. Garrard, H. 
A- L;.ke, and II. Napier (all 7 June). 


Honomry Digtinetion^t. 

The 6th Foot to bear on its colours and appoint- 
ments the words •• Roliva,” Vimeira/' “Corun- 
na,” “ Vittoria,’* and “ Nivelle.” 

The 83d Foot to bear on its colours and appoint- 
ments tire word “ Busaco.” 

The 44th Foot to bear on its colours and appoint- 
ments Uie word •* Bladcnsburg.” 

His Majesty has been pleased to approve of the 
Ceylon Regiment bearing the name of the ** Cey- 
lon Rifle Regiment**’ 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

jlrrivah. 

May 20. Lady RajB^^t Coxwell, and MorUy, 
Holliday, both nrom Bengal and Madras; atDeu. 
^10. Awmrtont Perdval, from Bengal and Ma- 
dras; at Qraveseudf also Adamson^ ftema 

China 
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China 1st Feb.; at Deal.— 31. Mermaid. Yates, 
from Bengal, Madras, and Cape ; at Deal.— 

3. Lalla Umkh, Stewart, from Singapore 1.5th Jan., 
and Penang 15th Feb. ; at Gravesend,— also ITin^ 
ehelsun, Everest, and Marquia HuntUty, Fraser, 

both from ('hina ; at Deal 4. Sir David S<‘ott, 

M‘ Taggart, from China 14th Feb. ; at Gravesend. 
—5. Imhella, Wiseman, from China, 12th Feb.; 
at Gravesend. — fl. Ueyaiin, Burt, from N.S. Wales 
2<»th Dec. ; at Deal. — 7* /wrf// Fiora, Fayrer, from 
Bengal 11th Feb. ; at Deal.— HI. Gipsvy, Quirk, 
from Bombay ; at Liverpool. — ^20. Jjtrd Jjj/ndttrh, 
Beadle, from Bengal; at Deal, — also Pergcverance, 
Brown, from Bengal, at Liverpool.— 21. Hotte, 
JMarquis, from Bengal 24th Feb. ; at Gravesend, — 
also Pvrtlandt Mead, <*ind Marqu'nt Htmtly, As- 
cuugh, iKithfroin N.S. Wales; off Portsmouth. — 
24. Reaper, Broad, from Bengal 8th Feb. ; and 
Knuiand, Reay, from China 11th Feb.; at Deal, 
— also Hedlrtfs, Cockley from Manilla 31st Dec. ; 
off Portsmouth. 

Departures. 

M/f;/29. Princess Charlotte of Wales, Biden, for 
Madras and Bengal; Henry Dircher, Jeffrey, for 
ditto; and Orelin, Hudson, for V. I). Land and 
N.S. Wales, all from Deal. — :H). Duke of JMUcait- 
tnr, Ilanney, for Bengal; from Liveriiool. — ,‘11. 
Jojtep/t, Christopherson, for Bengal ; Ve.tmlia, 
Walinslcy, for Miulras; vx\d Kiryptinn , Ilcnnotd- 
8011 , for Gibraltar .and Mauritius ; all from Deal, 
— also ArrhiMld, Martin, for Bordeaux and Ben- 
gal; from Portsmouth.— 3. Diadem, Wilson, for 
Bengal ; Vittnria, Southam, for Batavia, Penang, 
ami Singapore : and Clyde, Mtmro, for Madras and 
Bengal ; all from Deal.— (i. Utdy Ku^ent, Cot- 
grave, for Bombay ; from Deal. — 8. Wmnirop Sims, 
West, for Java, and liruzilian, Cotesworth, for 
the Mauritius ; Ixithfroin Liverpind. — i). Ikn-othy, 
Gamock, for Bombay ; from Liverpool.— lU. Po- 
mona, Hughes, for Bombay ; and Matilda, Bul- 
ley, for Singapore and Batavia; Inith from Liver- 
rKiol,— also Prince licfrent. Lamb, f<ir Madras and 
Bengal; from Deal.— 11. Maria, Uuards, for Ba- 
tavia,. and Prince Reyeut, Uichards, for N.S. 
Wales”; both from Deal. — 12. Astell, Levy, for 
China and Queliec, andJMiV/, MHleath, for V.D. 
J.aiid and N.S. Wales ; both from Deal.— J;i. John 
Taylor, Atkinson, for Bengal ; from Liverpixil.— 
14. Noormahull, llopkirk, lor Batavia; from Deal. 
—Hi. Larkins, ('ainpbell, for China and Halifax; 
Circassian, Douthwaitc, for Bengal ; and Scotland, 
Lamb, for Valparaiso, (’ape Horn, and Batavia; 
all from Deal, — also Packet, M'Arthur, for Ben- 
gal ; from Greenock. — 17* Gcorffc Canuiny, Kent, 
for Bengal ; Childe Harold, West, for Madras iuid 
Bengal; and Parmclin, Wimble, for Bengal; all 
frraii Deal. — HI. Sir Witliom Wallace, Brown, for 
Bombay ; Marquis IVeUinutoH, Chapman, for Ben- 
gal ; Topaz, Strtwaii, for the Mauritius ; J^ycur^ 
/rtfs, Crawshaw, lor ditto; and KUza, Leary, for 
C’ork and N.S. Wales; all from Deal. — 2<». Padan/r, 
Itogeis, for Padang; from Deal — 21. Malcitm, 
Murray, for Bombay, and yUmrod, Harvie, for 
N.S. Wales; both frcmi Deal. — 2.3. Thomas Oren- 
villc. Manning, for Bengal ; Retmvery, (.'hapmaii, 
for Bombay: Strcnshall, Dunning, for the Mau- 
ritius ; an«f Lord Stran/rford, Gray, for ditto ; all 
from Deal.— 25. h'Aiza Jane, Liddell, for the Mau- 
ritius, and Jane, Jamle&uii, for Madras and Ben- 
gal i both from Deal. 


TASSENGKIIS FROM INDIA. 

Per iMdy Rafiies, from Bengal : Mrs. Hopkins; 
Mrs. Mathew; Miss Wahab; P. R. Caxiilct, Esq.; 
W. G. Monk, Estp; H. Mathew, Esq.; Capt. 
Thorp, H.M.'s 85)tn regt.; Lieut. J. Davidson, 
Madras N.I. ; W. Cazalet, Esq. ; Misses Hopkins, 
2 Reynolds, Thacker, and Thompson; Masters 
Reynolds, 2 W'yse, and 2 Thompson ; 5 servants; 
30 invalids H.M.’s 3()th regt. 

Per jibberton, from Bengal: CapL and Mrs. 
Bell ; Cant. G. R. Bell ; Lieut. Ramsay ; Ens. 
Creigh; (Japt. P. Young; Capt. G. Fryer ; Lieut. 
C. ^Idcro; D. Leighton, Esq., merchant; 3.5 in- 
valids. 

Per Mermaid, from Bengal: Colonel Limond, 
Major Youngson, and Capt. Harvey, M<adras army; 
Lieut. Crisp, H.M.'s 1st Foot ; Capt. Vaughan, 
il7thFoot; Lieut. Brachen, Lieut. Wilson, and 
Lieut. Graham, Bengal N.f.; Mr. Fairburn ; (?Mpt. 
Young; Mrs. Limond aiul two children; Mrs. 
Graham and ditto ; two Ma&tcn Tytler ; 3 native 
•ervants. 


Per Morley, from Bengal and Ceylon : Sir John 
Btuneham, Bart., civil service ; Mrs. CoL Baker ; 
W. W. Baker, Esq. ; Mr. J. Bell and Mr. S. Hlcks« 
Indigo planters ; Capt. J. II. Grant, Master At- 
tendant’s Department, Calcutta. 

Per iMlla Rookli, from Penang : Mr. W. Hall i 
Mr. and Mrs. Snaddon and eight children ; Mr. R^ 
Buriios. 

Per Sir David Sndt, from China: J. B. Thorn- 
hill, Esq., supracargo; Capt. Thos. Shepherd, 
country scTvtce. 

Per Marquis of Huntley, from China: II. Mag- 
niac. Esq.; Mrs. Magniac and two children; Mr. 
Douglas, Madras C.S.— From the Cape; Mrs. and 
Miss Hawkins; Mr. Macdonal; Mr. Simpson; 
and Mr. (Jampbcll. 

Per JAidy Vhtra, from Bengal : Mrs. Col. Camp- 
bell ; Mrs. A. Colvin; Mrs..!, llicklcy ; Liciit. 
Col. Campbell ; Maj. K. R. Broughton, Bengal 
N.I. ; (’apt. W. Harris, H.M.’s l(>th Lancers; 
Dr. O. Wray, med. estab. ; Capt. C. Tarbutt; 
Lieuts. Bnlders, Tytler, and Grant ; Misses Hal- 
ford, S. Haydon, Marcus, and two liicklcy; Mas- 
ters Fraser, Alnslie, and three llicklcy; seven ser- 
vants. 

Per Ue/raUa, from N.S. Wales: Mr. Hughes, 
surg. R.N.; Mr. G. W'eller; M;. R. Thompsun ; 
Miss Barnett; Mr. Clayton; and Mr. II. Slade. 

Per Rose, from Bengal : Mrs. Browne; Mrs. 
Matthews; Miss Browne; Thos. Lewiii, Esq., 
barrister; Lieut. Col. Bishop, and (.'apt. Hasle- 
wcxxl, H.M.'s 14th Foot; Capt. Irvine, engineers; 
Lieut. Iveson, 7th Bengal N.I. ; Ideut. W. Craw- 
ford, Bombay Cav. ; l.'ornet J. Farmer, 9lh Ben- 
gal N.I. ; S. Taddy, Esq., indigo planter; R. 
Matthews, Esq., ditto ; Misses M. A. Swinhoc and 
E. Hodgson ; Masters R. Kinsey, E. Browne, and 
T. Baker; three servants. 

Per Istrd J.yndoch, from Bengal: Lieut. Col. II. 
Blair, H.M.’s 87th Foot; M.ajur .and Mrs. Streat- 
fteld, ditto; (Captains Hutchinson, Moore, and 
Kennedy, ditto; Lieuts. Uaylie, Irvine, and Hal- 
stead, uiito; Adj. Hassard ; Mrs. Carr; Siirg. 
Brown, H.M.’s 87th Regt.; Miss E. Streatfielu; 
]\lr. W. Jackson, surg. Bengal estab. ; 18’!! privates 
H.M.’s 8/ tb Regt.; 14 soldiers' wives; 34 tliildreii. 

Per Perseverance, from Bengal: S. Williams, 
Esq., indigo planter. 

Per Portland, from N.S. 'Wales: Lieut, (’ol. 
Balfour (4oili Regt.) and family ; Cant. Lockyer 
(:kl Regt.) and family ; Lieut. Stoddart, Royal 
Staff Corps; Mast. M. Cooper ; Mr. G. Hooper. 

Per Marquis Huntley, from N.S. Wales: Mr. 
G. Blaxland; Mr. (’ook; Mr. Nesbitt; Mr. Dixon, 
surg. R.N.; Lieut. King, 48tli Regt.; Mrs. King 
and child ; Assist, surg. Turner, of the artillery ; 
Mr. Henderson. 

Per Reaper, from Bengal : T. F. Waghom, 
Esq., Company’s Marine. 


rASSKNCiEUS TO INDIA. 

Per Katherine Stetvart Forltes, for Bomb.ay : Mr. 
R. A. Meade and Mr. llutcliinson, cadets ; Mr. 
Symiison; Mrs. Willis and daughters ; Mrs. ('low; 
Miss lloome ; Rev. Mr. Weblx^r and lady; Mr. 
Forlxjs; Mr. Campbell; Mr. Cotgreave; Miss De 
Berckeu; Mr. Nisuet. 

Per Princess Charlotte of Wales, for Madras and 
Bengal : Lieut. Col. Sir James Moiiat, H.(..'.’s ser- 
vice; Lieut. 1 1 . Fowlc ; Lieut. A. Fenton ; Lieut. 
C. A. Kerr; Capt. and Mrs. Babington, and two 
children; Mr. C. II. Bcatson; Mr. W. March; 
MissAndrec; Misses F. S. Hamilton and E. A. 
Hamilton; Mrs. M. Vincent; Misses A. S. Faith- 
fulf; L. Compton, and M. Marshall; Messrs. 
John Paterson and A. L. Paterson; Mrs. S. Har- 
ris ; Miss S. E. Longbottoin; Misses Eliza Brodie 
and Ann Brodie; Mr. E. Lovel; Messrs. M. Lo- 
vell, J. B. Preston, and E. J. Agnew, assist, sur- 
geons ; Messrs. F. H. Pemberton, H. Thatcher, 
Jas. Coxweli, G. Rankin, E. Goodenough, D. 
Gansson, T. Brodie, J. Leager, H. F. Hillard, 
C. J. Compton, J. C. WhJttey, C. Sherrard, B. 
Jenner, J. J. Redmond, and J. N. Marshall, ca- 
dets ; 158 soldiers U.C.’s seivice ; 15 soldiers' 
wives : 7 children. 

Per Marquis Welitnyton, for Bengal : Lady 
Gray: Misses M. P. Money and L. Money; Mnt. 
I.. Latham ; Misses C. Weinyss, P. Swintou, A. 
Truwer, £. ('owell, H. Cowell, L. M'Kcnney, and 
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G. Fbher; Messrs. W. J. Money. J. Samtys. J. 
Battye. and H. Elliott, writers; Mr. C. Swlnton; 
LImti W. Elliott ; Rev. J. Latham, missionary ; 
I^U* R. MacCann; Lieut. J. Lang; Messrs. E. 
Taylor, H. Penrose, J. ('urtis. and W. Baker, 
cadets; Capt. Johnson, H.M.'s 13th Foot ; Lieut. 
Boyce, Lieut. Burslcn, and Assist, sure. Slark, 

H. M.’s44th Foot : Lieut. Fraser, Ens. Wise, Ens. 
Hutchinson, Ens. White, and Ens. Bristow, 
H.M.'s 47lh Foot ; Ens. M*Gregor and Assist, 
sure. Strath, H.M.’s 5!)th Foot; 2J0 soldiers 
H.M.’s service ; 29 soldiers’ wives; 29 children. 

Per ThomtM GretwiUe, for Bengal : Major Bal* 
dock; Lieut. A. Fraser; Capt. Rees; Lieut. J. R. 
Burrell; Mr. Main waring ; Misses Coles, H. E. 
Siddons, S. Slddons, A. Wilson, andE. Iloppen; 
Messrs. C. R. Browne, C. Slarke, L. Ross, P. 
Dick, D. H. Brodie, and II. Lemesurier, cadets; 
Mr. T. Inglis, assist, sure. ; 2U0 recruits Il.C.'s 
service ; 10 women ; 0 children. 

Per Neptunct for Bombay ; Maj. Gen. Sir John 
Malcolm and suite; Sir Alex. Canmlicll, Bart.; 
Lady (Campbell ; Messrs. Escoinbe. C. A. Tracey, 
R. S. Frampton, and E. Chamier, writers ; Messrs. 
J. Wye, J. Murray, and J. Williamson, assist, 
fiurgs. ; Lieut. Newton, ('oriiet Scott, and Comet 
Gordon, H.M.’s 4th L. Drags. 

Pec Partnelia, for Bengal : Col. Dickson, H.C.’s 
service; Miss >\. Stone; Lieut. F. B. Stocke. 

Per Recovery t for Bombay : Lieut. Col. and Mrs. 
Sullivan and family : Capt. Fyans ; Lieut, and 
Mrs. Wells ; Mr. and Mrs. Clendon ; Miss Wat- 
son ; Messrs. Wyatt, Watson, and M*Gregor. 

Per ChiMe Haroldt for Madras and Calcutta: 
Mr. Birkenyoung and family ; Mr. Ralston ; Mr. 
O'Neil; Mrs. Mather; Col. Carter ; Mr. Shilling- 
ford ; Misses Wells and Henderson ; Mr. C^bristie; 
Mr. Mackenzie, merchant ; Mr. Bell ; Mr. liich- 
iiiond; a servants. 

Per Jane, for Madras : Messrs. Paterson, Dobbs, 
and Mackenzie, cadets; two native servants. 

Per Ctimbren Cnutle.t for Calcutta : Mr. Petrie ; 
Messrs. Luke and Harper, writers; Messrs. Sess- 
morc and Murrell, cadets; Miss Martin; Major 
and Mrs. Turner ; Mr. Graves, merchant. 

15111T1IS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

blKTHS. 

Afoj/. 20. At Edinburgh, the lady of Colonel 
Foulis, Madras Cavalry, and of Cainicy L(xtge, 
Flfeshire, of a son. 


29. In Upper Portland Place, the lady of Henry 
St. G. Tuwer, of a son. 

June 7. Mrs. Thornton, of Bennct Street, Great 
Surrey Street, of a daughter. 

8. In Union Place, Lambeth, the lady of Mr. E. 
Hacon, East-lndia service, of n daughter. 


MAuniacES. 

May IH. At Edinburgh, J. C. Ralston, Esq., of 
the Hon. E. 1. Ck)mpany’s service, to (Catherine, 
eldest daughter of the late J. Home, of Linliouse, 
Est;., clcrK to the signet. 

June 11. At Oxted. near Godstone, Surrey, Ste> 

K hen, third son of T. Duke, Esq., of Blake- 
urst, near Arundel, to Frances, second daughter 
of the late Lieut. Col. F. W. Beilis, of the Hon. 
E.I. Company’s service. 

12. At Dunse, Mr. F. Howden, to Sophia, el- 
dest daughter of the late D. Brown, Esq., Pe- 
nang. 

20. At St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, Sir 
Alex. Camjibell, Bart., to Miss Malcolm, eldest 
daughter of Maj. Gen. Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B. 


DEATHS. 

Feb. 21. On board the Kmiouth transport, in 
Table Bay, Cape of Good Hope, Wiif. Cainpl)ell, 
Em;., editor and proprietor of the Hingapore Chru- 
niclr, agwl 2J. 

March 2(>. On board the Morlet/, on the j>assage 
from Bengal, Capt. M’Leod, H.M.’s 78th Ftx>t. 

May 19. At Harwich, the Rev. Wm.* Whinfield, 
B.I)., Vicar of Romsey and Dovercourt-cuin-llar- 
wkh, formerly chaplain to the East- India Com- 
|>any at Bencoolen. aged 84. 

21 . At Cheltenham, Charlotte, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late J.icut. Gen. George ('oiiyngham, of 
the Madras establislimcnt, aged 28. 

27. On Hcrne-hill, Dulwich, Wm. Prior, Esq., 
lake of Smyrna, In his 52d year. 

28. Mr. James, autlior of the Naval History. 

JnneCi. At North End, Hampstead, Capt. P. 

Earl, of the East-lndia ship Aurora. 

18. At the East-lndia Military College, Addis- 
comlic, in her 19th year, Frances Elizabeth, se- 
coiut daughter of Colonel Houston. 

tritely. At Northain, Sussex, Charlotte D. 
]>eane, daughter of the late John Deane, Esq., of 
the Bengal Civil Service, aged 19. 

— At Aleppo, of the plague, the Hon. H. An- 
son, bother of Lonl Anson. 

— Henry, eldest son of Sir Robert W'ilson, 
M.P., after a long illness contracted on service in 
the FI;ist-liulies. 


Iflostsrriiit to mmclltgrurr. 


Advices have been received at Calcutta 
from the mission to Ava, dated Seinliew- 
gewn, the 25th of December. The mis- 
sion arrived at Ava on the 20th of Sep- 
tember, and left it on the 12th of Decern- 
her. They had all experienced much 
civility from the court. Mr. Crawfurd, 
after repeated conferences with the Bur- 
man ministers, had concluded a commer- 
cial treaty, of which the following is the 
purport I'^Merchants and vessels arc to 
pass and repass between the respective 
countries without hindrance or charge on 
vessels except the customary dues. All 
vessels under a certain size are to be sub- 
ject to duties only, and a small chaige for 
a chokey pass on departure; large vessels 
arc not to be obliged to land their guns, 
nor unship their rudders. . Merchants are 
to come and go, and dispose of or take 


away their property without hindrance or 
charge. In cases of wreck, or injury by 
stress of weather, the crews of the ves- 
sels of eitJier state are to receive all as- 
sistance. 

At the time the mission left Ava, a de- 
putation was preparing on the part of the 
court for Bengal. 

The opportunity of adding to our know- 
ledge of the people and the country had 
been found fully available, and much 
valuable inforniatiun may thence be ex- 
pected. Dr. Wallich has collected about 
1^000 plants, of which he considers at 
least one -third new. Several new genera 
are amongst the numbevi The miner^ 
collections are equally extensive, espe- 
cially in ores, marbles, petrilkctions, and 
fossil remains. 


£aKATuic«-<^P. 60, line the last, /or 553,561 read 553,661. 
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goods declared for sale 

yVT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

For Sale 4 Julu—Prompt 12 October. 
Company* a. — Mocha Coffee— Sugar. 

Lfce/M 0 d.— Coffee — Rice. 

For Sale 6 July — Prompt 12 October, 
Cotnpony’ 0 .— Cotton Wool. 

Licttnsed . — Cotton Wool— Shawl Wool. 

For Sale 19 July^Prompt 28 September. 
Company’eand Indigo. 


CARGOES of EAST-INDIA COM- 
P A N Y’S SII I PS lately arrived. 
CARGOKSof the.-lWrt, Sir David Scotty mnehel- 
era, Mnrquisof Huntly. Imbella. axid England $ 
from China ; the Mennault and Rose, from Ben^ 
gal; and the iMdy Rnjfles and Abberton, from 
Bengal and Madras. 

Tea— Sugar— Cotton— Piece Gotxls 
—Raw Silk— Indigo— Refined Saltpetre. 

Private-Trade and Pricilcgp. — Tea — Raw Silk 
— Silks — Nankeens — (Miina UiM>t— Tortoiseshell— 
Ilamboo (.!anes — Illack Cunes— Mats — Wine — Ma- 
deira — Malmsey. 
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PRICE 

EAST-INUIA PftOllurK. 

£• •• d,' 

Coflfbc, Java cwt 

— — Chcrilion 2 2 0 — 

— — i»uinatra 1 IH 0 — 

— Uourbon 

Mocha - 3 0 0 — 

Cotton. 8 urac ib 0 0 3 — 

Madras 0 0 5 — 

Bengal 0 0 4 — 

Bourbon 0 0 7 — 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 

Aloes. Epatica cwt. l(i 0 0 — 

Anniseeds, Star , 

Borax, Ucflned 2 4 0 — 

Unrefined, or Tincal 2 2 0 

Camphire H 10 o — 

Cardamoms. Malabar* -lb 0 10 0 

('cylon 0 1 O — 

C'assia Buds cwt. 0 10 0 — 

Lignea .*i 0 0 — > 

Castor Oil lb 0 0 « — 

Dragon’s Blood 5 0 0 — 

Gum Ammoniac, lump- ■ 3 o 0 — 

Arabic 1 3 0 — 

Assafietida 

Ileiijamiii 2 0 0 — 

— — Animi 3 0 O — 

— — Gamtjogiiim • 20 0 0 — 

Myrrh 3 0 O — 

• OlilKiiuim 3 10 O — 

Kino 11 0 0 — 

Lac Lake lb o 1 0 — 

Dye <• 4 O 

Shell cwt. 2 10 0 — 

Stick 2 0 O — 

Musk. China os. 0 10 0 — 

Oil. Ciissia 0 0 4 — 

iMiinamon 0 J) 0 — 

Cloves lb 0 1 3 — 

Macc 0 0 2 — 

— — Nutmegs 0 2 9 — 

Opium 

Khubarb 0 1 « — 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 3 5 0 

.Senna lb 0 0 9 — 

Turmeric, Java * • • cwt. I 10 0 — 

Bengal 1 Ji 0 — 

^ China 1 10 o — 

Galls, in Sorts 4 0 0 

. Blue 4 0 0 — 


CURRENT, June 26. 

i- . d. 

Indigo, Blue and Violet lb o i;i 3 

£. a. a. l*urple and Violet* ••• 0 12 9 

Extra fine Violet •'‘* 0 12 0 

2 12 0 Violet 0 9 9 

2 3 0 Violet and Copper • ti !) 0 

Kine (Copper 0 10 0 

rt 0 0 Copper ; 0 H 9 

0 0 6 CtHisunilng sorts * * * - 0 7 9 

0 0 6 (itMid Dude 0 6 6 

Q 0 5 L(»w and bad Oude * * • * 0 3 0 

0 0 10 Mjidras 

Do. mid. ord. and bad 0 1 

21 0 0 nice, Bengal White* ** -cwt. 0 13 0 

Patna tl IH 0 

2 6 0 Safflower 1 O o 

Sam) 0 15 0 

6 15 0 Saltpetre 1 1 6 

Silk. Bengal Skein lb 0 U 1 

0 14 

7 0 O Ditto White 

5 10 0 China 

O 1 6 Spices, C'jnnaiiioii 0 4 3 

21 O I) Cloves 0 2 6 

.5 0 O *— — • Macc O 4 (i 

3 10 0 Nutmegs t» 3 2 

Ginger cwt. O I 7 6 

50 0 0 Pepper, Black lb 0 0 3 

ff O White 0 1 2 

30 0 0 Sugar. Beng.'il cwt. 

g (I g Shim and China 1 17 9 

5 0 9 Mauritius 1 5 0 

16 0 0 Tea, Bohea lb 0 1 7 

0 16 — — Congou fl 2 3 

Souchong 0 2 10 

5 0 0 Cainpoi 

3 0 O Twankay 0 2 7 

O 15 0 Pekoe 0 4 0 

Q 5 __ llysonSkin 0 2 4 

0 10 0 Hyson 0 4 4 

0 j (j — — Young Hyson 0 3 0 

g (I 3 - Gunpow'der 0 5 0 

0 3 0 Tortoiseshell 1 4 o 

Wood, Sanders lied* ** -ton U 0 0 

^ ^ ® AIJSTKALJAN PKOmiCE. 

0 2 0 oil. Southern tun .30 0 0 

1 i« o — Sperm fi7 0 0 

1 10 0 — Head Matter 7‘> 9 0 

2 2 0 W<K )1 ib 0 2 0 ■ 

WiKKl. Blue Gum ton 0 7 19 

4 10 0 Cedar 0 0 4 


£• A. ft. 

9 13 10 
9 13 0 
9 12 6 
9 11 9 
9 11 3 
9 10 9 
O 9 9 
0 11 0 
0 0 0 
0 5 3 


own 

i) 16 0 
1 1 
7 19 0 
1 10 0 
12 0 
0 9 0 


0 


0 6 10 
0 3 0 
0 5 6 
0 3 6 
0 18 6 
0 O 4 
0 2 0 

2 3 0 
16 0 
0 1 11 
0 3 O 
0 3 4 

0 3 2 
O 4 5 
0 3 9 
0 4 6 
0 3 11 
(( 5 5 
2 10 0 
9 0 0 


0 5 0 
0 8 19 
0 0 5 


DAILY PRICES OF STQ CKS,. /‘rom Afr/y 26 to June 25. 


May. 

Bank 

Stock. 

3 Pr. Ct. 3 Pr. c:t. 
Red. Consols. 

3} Pr.Ct. 
Consols. 

3i Pr.Ct. 
Red. 

N.4Pr.C. 

Ann. 

Annuities. 

Long 

India 

Stock. 

1 India 
Bonds. 

Exeh. 

Bills. 

26 


82i i83i i 


89* * 

985 



24 

80p 

52 53l) 

28 

29 

203^ 1 

824 4 834 4 

— 

89i 4 

981 

9 


2461 

83 84p 

52 .53p 

30 

203344 

834 4 834 4 

89190 

89S90J 

991 

2 


— 

82 70p 

41 49p 

81 

2044 

83 4 

— 

89* 

89§90 

991 

1 

19* * 

246i7i 

- 

44 47p 

• 1 

2033 4 

83f i 


901 

90* * 

991 


191 

— 

82 8 Gp 

50 59p 

2 

4 

204 


— 

— 

901 ^ 

993 



— 


44 50p 

5 











— 

— 


203|44 

834 4 

— 

90f 

90* * 

995 

f 

»9A « 

249J 

77 80p 

48 50p 

7 

204 \ 

834 f 


90* 

891901 

994 



— 

78 79p 

47 49p 

8 

203i 4 

83* f 


90 

89190 

99* 

1 

19* 

•— 

76 78p 

46 48p 

9 

14 

204i 

834 i 
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APPKALS FROM INDIA. 

Appeals from the British territories in the Kast-Iiuiies to his Majesty in 
Council were sanctioned on the establishment of a Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture for Bengal in the year 1773. By the Act 13 Geo. III. c. 63, commonly 
called the Regulating Act, any person or persons whatsoever, feeling aggrieved 
by a decision of the Supreme Court of Calcutta, might appeal to the King in 
Council, under the conditions prescribed by the charter of justice ; which 
privilege was given by the Act 37 Geo. III. c. \42, to suitors in the Supreme 
Court of Madras and the Recorder’s Court at Bombay, since also erected 
into a Court of Judicature.^ 

Appeals now lie from the inferior native courts to the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut (or Chief Civil Court), and from thence to the King in Council, in 
civil suits, the value of which shall be i.\5,000 or upwards ; belpw that sum the 
Governor General in Council has an appellate jurisdiction, which is final ; 
appeals also lie from the Supreme Courts of Judicature in the three presi- 
dencies to the King in Council, under the following conditions: — in those from 
Bengal and Madras the value of the matter in dispute must exceed 1,000 
pagodas ; the limit for Bombay is 3,000 rupees. 

The right of appeal to the highest authority in the government is essential to 
the due administration of justice ; but unless there be some provision made 
for the prompt hearing and determining of appeals, the mere power to bring 
them affords but an imperfect security : delays in this last stage offer a direct 
encouragement to the wealthy suitor to lodge appeals merely to protract the 
cause which he is conscious has been lost. 

A series of returns to Parliament upon this subject has been recently 
printed ;i' and from this official source we extract the following statements 
respecting appeals from India. 

An 

* The Mayor’s Court was the Court of Judicature In Madras till the year 1797f when It was super* 
seded by a Recorder’s C’ourt, which gave way to a .Supreme Court in IWL A Supreme Court was not 
introduced at Bombay till 1883. 

t Appeals from the Colonies : ordered by the House of Commons to be printed* 1 June 1M7* 

yisia/ic Journ. Vol. 34» So. 140, U 
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An Account of all Appeals from the three presidencies in India lodged or entered in 
the general book or list kept at the office of the Privy Council, since the 1st January 

1815, inclusive, and now disposed of,, with the names of the parties,* the places from 
whence the appeals were brought, and the mode in which each has been disposed of. 

Years and When When dis- 
places. Parties. lodged. posed of. In vrhat mode. 

- r Samuel Moorcartish Moorat, J . t., 

Madras. J »j^Adrian de Fries and^.26May. 24jan.818| hearing!! 

Bombay. { ^ Aug. 

1816. ( OusannahCarapiet and others 7 nr 010 f Judatment reversed on 

Madras. I u. Aratlioon Tarkhan. J 22 1-ah. 7 May 818| hearing. 

C Ruttonjee Curseljec& Mun-*! 

C other. 3 

»->»>• }»>>“■ 

1819. C Neelhunt Biswas, v. Rajah j f Dismissed for noii- 

Bengal.f ( Mutterjcct Sing. \ \ prosecution. 

io«i C Doe on dcra. of Mullick and ■) fx i a i 

1822. f Ramrutton Mullick, v, thel * r t i . oor /lodgment affirmed on 

Bengal. 1 Kast-lndia Company. J ^ \ regular hearing. 

C Cossinautli Bysach and an.') r x i x ic j 

Bengal. 5 other, u. llooroosoondeiy i 8 Aug. 1 2 July 826( "^“^Sr "" 

( Dosscc and another. ) k regular Hearing. 

1823. r Hosannah Jacob Johannes?^ « ^ ^ 

Bombay. \ v. Hormosjee Bomanjee. J ** * 

Bengal. /Thaktwr and another, a. Go- T ,g j„, Aug.82.‘} \ Bi*missed for non- 

® \ bind Sam. j ^ “ ( prosecution, 

Bengal, Appeal of J. S. Buckingham. 20 Oct. 23May82.'> Petition dismissed. 

■looi? C Bycauntnaut Paul Chow-') ^ - 

w \ dO'. »• Buddinaut Baulf 7 Jan. 15 Feb.826 J "®"- 

Bengal. ^ chowdry. 5 ‘ prosecution. 

An Account of all Appeals from the three presidencies of India lodged since the 1st 
January 1815, now remaining undisposed of, with the names of the parties and the 
places from whence brought. 

Yean. Places. Parties. When lodged. 

1818. Bengal. j; Rajah Joy narain Roy, v. Rammanick Moody 11 March. 

Bengal. Saul Dhokul Sing, v, Saul llooderpertavvp Sing 11 March. 

1819. Bcngal.§ Gunga Dutt Jha, tn Srec Narrain Racand another .. 5 January. 

Madras, j ^edingaroy Moodelly, v. Poosala Mooneasawncy Nai- ^ ]\jarcii. 

» , „ ( Kirtchundcr Roy and others, v. Government, and ) , . t 

Bcngal.ll J Mohuncetnohun llakoor \ 

Bengal. Sree Narrain Rac, v. Rhaya Itha 14 June. 

I CMirza Bundcli Ally (pauper), v. Ilajce Mohiimmud ) , . j 
iJcngai. ^ Micksin J 14 June. 

Bengal.' .Domun Singtort, v. Hasseeram and Toolseram 14 June, 

n I ( Rajah Gopaul Indcrnarain Roy, security in the cause ? x 
xsengau j Motelall, u. Rajah Guggenauth Georg... J 

1821. Bengal, j 

Bengal. 

t From the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. 

H Idem. 


* The name! of the parties are strangely deformed. 

I Idem. $ Idem. 
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Years. Places. Parties. When lodged. 

1821. Bengal . Barclto, v. Henry Alexander and others 8. June. 

Madras.* i Sabhaputty Moodely, v. Seevanaick, brother of Bee- > . . October 
t mall Naick J ' ^ vciuwtr, 

Madras. Sabhapii tty Moodely, v. Techanaick, of Bcllary 11 October. 

Bengal. Blianoo Bebee, v. Mayut Ghazee, son of Iman Buksc 5 Dec. 
Itonir^l f Sumbuchundcr Cliawdrce, son of Suinbuchunder ) - 

® ’ \ Cliawdree dec., v. Naraineo Dcbeca J 

Madras ) Mootoo Vyca llaghoonada Setuputty, v, Suvaganny > r ij ^ 

Madras / Cluniiama, v. Rajah Roy Suppah Runga Rao ) c . 

\ Bahadar { 

Bomba 5 Vacha Ghuiidcc, v, Koonwurgee } ^ 

Uuiiibav i *n<l Uooslanjee, sons of Ruttung^, i-. ) ^ 

1 8ii3. Bengal. | Kdwards. l. Rowland Ronald “"d | .,5 January. 

Ben al f Mulliek and others, v. Uangopawl Mul- > 

Bombay i Ruttongec Entec and another, v. Eduhjee ) 

Bombay. I’oomeakhutcg Moodelier, v. the King 6 June, 

Bengal. Charles Reed, r. Byjenaut Sing 18 June. 

Bombay.*!' Praiigcewun Duyarain, v, Kishuiidas Muloohchuid 30 October. 

Bengal. Praunkissen Biswas, v, Kisnomindo Biswas 27 May. 

Madras. J. D. White, v. Patrick Cleghorn 31 August. 

Madras. 'Phe ICast-India Company, r. Syed Ally and others.| 20 Se])t. 

Ben ‘•al i Ramtonoo Mulliek and others, e. Ramgopaul Mulliek ) 

Bengal. Prauiikisscii Biswas, t». Rajes'iory Daher and others... 29 March. 
Bombay. Tlic East- India Company, v. Cursetjee Manockjee ... 4 May. 

Bengal, Mud<loosoondun Sandell, f. Collypers and Sandell,., 2 July. 

Madras. | ^RrvT/Sjluy''“"’ 

M ««.„! S Nockmence Meter, r. Rajah Doorbejy .Sing, Ba- > 

Bengal. ^ Chatterheejy Sing and others S 

1826. Bengal. Charles Reed and others, if. Rajiiarain Ghose 13.ramiary. 

Bombay. The East-Iiulia Company, e. Cursetjee Manockjee ... 25 Feb. 

Bengal. Sarah Broders, v. John Gordon and Wife 1 March. 

Bengal. De Bast, v. McClintock 5 April. 

Bengal. Clintock, v. Bagshaw 21 July. 


1824 . 


1825. 


Eisr of the Appeals from the three presidencies standing ready for hearing, with the 
date on which each appeal was entered. 

Places. Parties. Date. Observations. 

Bengal. Edwards, v. Ronald. 25 January 1823. Stands over till furtlicr application. 
Bengal. Biswas, v, Biswas. 27 May 1824. 

An AnsTRACT shewing the number of appeals entered from all tlic colonies and planta- 
tions, and from the decisions of the Commissioners for deciding British claims under 
treaties with France, distinguishing the nuinl»er of appeals from the three presuleiicies 
of India, from the 1st January 181.5 to Uie.31st December 1826; shewing also the 
number of days on which the Committee of Privy Council has sal for hearing such 

appeals, 

♦ From the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. t From the Sudder Adawlut. 

t This appeal w.is dlspr»cd of June 2.1d last See p. 134, 
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appeals, and the number of appeals disposed of during each year, distinguishing those 
from India. 

V'ears. 
1815 ... 

Days of 
Sitting. 

K(k of K. 1. 
Appeals. 

3 

Total No. 
of Appeals. 

.. 4.3 . 

No; of Ii.l. Ap- Total No. of Ap- 
peals disposed of. peals d isposed of. 

39 

1816 



.. 22 . 

— 29 

1817 .. 



.. 41 . 

— 23 

181H .. 


.ii... 2 .«... 

.. 43 . 

2 25 

1819 .. 


8 

.. 56 . 

2 29 

1820 .. 

11 


.. 44 . 

— 23 

1821 .. 

11 .. 

18 

. . 43 . 

— 37 

1822 .. 

9 .. 

3 

.. 31 . 

1 19 

1823 .. 

7 .. 

9 

.. 54 . 

2 13 

1824 .. 


4 

.. 47 . 

— 26 

1825 .. 

10 .. 

5 

.. 35 . 

2 29 

1826 .. 

16 .. 

6 

.. 35 . 

2 27 


121 

54 

496 

11* 319 


>- — 
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From this last statement, which is extracted from several accounts in the 
Parliamentary Paper, it appears that during the twelve past years the 
Committee of Privy Council sat 1121 days only ; that in that period 496 
appeals were lodged; that the Committee disposed of 319 appeals, which 
include^ of course, the outstanding causes undecided in 1814, the number of 
which ought to haye been shown to make the account coin|)lctc.f So far the 
statement is not very unsatisfactory ; but when we consider the East-India 
appeals separately, the matter assumes a different complexion. 

We are left in total ignorance of the number of appeals from India which 
remained undisposed of at the period when these accounts commence. In 
the twelve succeeding years, the numl>er of appeals entered in the books 
from the three presidencies w'as fifty-four ; of this number only fourteen, at 
the utmost, have been disposed of, and only seven of that number after 
regular hearing: so that each appeal so disposed of has required, on an 
average, nearly two years. This is, however, too favourable a representation 
of the case. Of the appeals regularly heard, one was not decided till (bur 
years after entry in the books of the Privy Council ; and three not till 
nearly three yearsb This is not all : of the outstanding appeals, two have 
been lodged nine years ; seven have remained on the books for seven years, 
eleven for nearly six years, six for four years, &c. Yet we find that of the 
forty appeals from India undisposed of, only tivo^ of comparatively recent 
date, stand ready for hearing, or have any chance of being shortly determined. 

A court constituted like that of the Privy Council, must be expected to be 
somewhat slow in its decisions. We may even admit that it is desirable for 
the ends of justice that ample time should be given for considering the cases 
which come before it by way of appeal, and for weighing wdl judgments which 
are final and irreversible, and w'hich constitute precedents of high authority 
for the guidance of the inferior tribunals. But the delay which exists in 
respect to East-India appeals seems as unreasonable and unaccountable as it 
must be ruinous to the parties concerned ; and, wc regret to say, it justifies the 

pointed 

* From the first accouuL it will be seen that three other api[)eab are dfstiosed of, but it does not appear 
in what mode or when. 

t OnlydglMt appeals of IS15 were disposed of in that year. 
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pointed language used by the Marquess of Lansdown, with reference to this 
subject, in the House of Lords.^ 

If the whole mass of colonial appeals stagnated equally, we should be better 
able to comprehend the cause of delay. But when we observe that of the ap* 
peals from the colonics generally there have been disposed of in the twelve years 
more than five-eighths of the number which the records show were entered in 
those years, and that the Indian appeals have fallen into such a lamentable state 
of arrear, it is a perplexing task to assign a probable reason for it. Lord Har- 
rowby stated, in reply to Lord Lansdown’s strictures, that the Privy Council 
knew nothing of any appeal causes until they were in a shape fit for trial ; 
and that unless the appellants employed proper agents in this country, to look 
after the business and settle the payment of feeSy\ the council could take no 
cognizance of the matter, and (we conclude) a party may therefore hang up a 
cause as long as he pleases, without exposing himself to any risk from the 
court. Now this is precisely a condition of things most pregnant with mischief. 
A multitude of reasons may prevent a respondent from propelling a cause: it 
a})pears consequently essentially the duty of the court, when an appeal is 
once lodged and recorded, to provide for its due determination within a given 
period. The charters of justice granted to the courts of India require that 
a petition of appeal to the King in Council should be preferred within six 
months from the day on which the judgment or decision complained of was 
pronounced. Where is the equity, where the utility, of this severe regulation, 
if, after the suit be preferred and the appeal entered, the cause can be per- 
mitted to sleep ad infinitum f The suggestion of Lord Lansdown, that the 
outstanding appeals should be called over, and those not proceeded in dis- 
missed, seems to provide a simple and an obvious remedy for the evil : it is 
besides consonant with the practice of our other courts, and seems absolutely 
necessary to check dishonest proceedings on the part of appellants, and to 
relieve the court itself from a constantly accumulating mass of appeals. 

But it cannot be that the cause assigned by the President of the Council' is 
the sole reason why East-India appeals arc so slow and sluggish in their 
progress. There are cases which, to our own knowledge, cal! imperiously for 
decision, and in which the parties abroad and the agents at home are not 
likely to be dilatory or procrastinating. Can the cause referred to be the sole 
impediment to the hearing of the Ramnad Appeal, j: in which the property of 
a whole principality is involved ; or to the determination of the causes in 
which the East-India Company are parties, cither as appellants or respondents ? 
In the case of ‘‘ the Company, v, Cursetjee Manockjee,” which is an appeal 
from the late Recorder’s Court at Bombay, and appears to have been entered 
in the books of the Privy Council on the 4th May 18S2;>, but is not yet set 
down for hearing, the transactions which arc in question occurred nearly 
twent 3 ’*fivc years ago ; and the sum claimed by the individual, and due to him 
according to the judgment of the court below, is no less than 5,27,445 Bom- 
bay rupees, or about ^50,000 sterling. Here is a person, with a prin/a facie 
title to this large sum, who is unwillingly brought hither, and loses the 
present benefit of two or three thousand pounds a year at the least, by a delay 
which we must consider as attributable to the court, from the defects of its 
system and constitution. ^ 

♦ See Vol. XXIII, p. fW;. 

t The fees ullowed to be char(;cil on appeals and prm'mllnfjs iK-foretlie Privy ('oiinvfl amount to 
£19. Us. for each cause, according to the staU^innit in the Parliamdijtary paper bt^foreus. 

$ This appeal, wc believe, is considerably more ancient than the date at which the returns to Parlia- 
ment commence., 
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In most instances those who impugn courts of justice in this country incur 
a Very heavy responsibility, for they are justly charged with the onus of point- 
ing out practicable means of amelioration, which, in such cases, it is not 
easy, or perhaps possible, to do. But in the present case, we apprehend, no 
such dii&culty exists. The following expedients naturally suggest themselves. 

In order to ensure the proper and expeditious prosecution of all appeals 
from India, let these regulations be adopted : — 1st. Let a period be prescribed 
for the hearing of every appeal after it has once been lodged, and when that 
period has elapsed, if the parties are not prepared, let the appeal be struck 
out, unless satisfactory and very special grounds be assigned for the delay. 
Sd. Let a list of the depending causes be called over at certain periods, and 
let those in which no step shall have been taken after ainjile time, or in 
which there shall have been an obvious delay in the proceedings of the ap- 
pellant, be dismissed, unless sufficient cause be shewn to explain the delay 
and justify their retention. 3d. Let every appellant be required, on lodging 
his appeal, to enter into good and sufficient security not merely to prosecute 
it without delay, but to bring it into a shape for hearing within a definite time, 
and to pay whatever costs shall be awarded by the court ; the penalty in the 
bond to bear a proportion to the sum in dispute in money cases ; where the 
matter in appeal is of a different kind, tlie bond to be as similar as may be to 
that required in cases of appeal against the Governor-General of India, by 
the Act 21 Geo. III., c. 70, sec. 5. The several grades and periods of pro- 
gress should be liberally extended, in consideration of the distance of com- 
munication, and the constructive lac/ies should be well defined. 

Were such regulations now in existence, the account of appeals standing 
ready for hearing would not contain (as that before us does) a statement that 
some stand over till further application,’’ and others ‘‘ stand over by conr- 
sent.” 

These regulations, and others of a similar character, would counteract causes 
of delay on the part of the appellants. Some arrangements, however, seem 
necessary to prevent the stoppage of appeals in the court itself. 

It was intimated by the Lord President of the Council, in answer to an inquiry 
from Lord Lansdown, on the occasion already referred to, whether the evil 
was to be charged upon the composition of the Privy Council itself, and its 
want of local information, that no delay had occurred from that source. But, 
considering the few members of that most honourable board who are quali^ 
fied, by legal education and local experience, to be judges of appeals from 
India, which are utterly dissimilar to all other colonial causes, and absolutely 
require a peculiar direction of study and much practical conversation with the 
details of Indian business on the part of the judges of appeal for the ends of 
substantial justice;— considering this, we may be permitted to doubt whether 
this cause may not in future, should the progress of Indian appeals be ac- 
celerated, oppose some impediment. But surely the means of providing 
against this obstacle arc practicable. 

Instead of selecting judges from our equity, law, and ecclesiastical courts 
(which can ill spare frequently so many as arc now taken), with a very slight 
admixture of gentlemen who have been resident in India (added to the 
number of judges, perhaps, from that circumstance alone), a court, we 
humbly think, might be constructed of Privy Councillors analogous to that 
extraordinary tribunaPfor the trial of persons accused of oiTeiices committed 
in the East-Indies, first created by the Act 24 Geo. Ill, c. 25, and afterwards 
modified by the 26 Geo. Ill, c. 57. By these acts a special court of judi- 
cature 
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caturc is constituted in England, to consist of three judges from the 
courts of law at Westminster, namely, one from each court, and twelve 
commissioners chosen from the two houses of Parliament in. the following 
manner: —Within the first thirty sitting days of the House of Lords, each 
peer may give in a list of twenty-six peers, enclosed in covers, entitled 
" East-India Judicature,” which lists are opened by the clerk of the Parlia- 
ments, who reports the names of those peers who shall appear in ten or more 
of the lists ; the members of the House of Commons may deliver in to that 
house lists containing forty names, to be treated in a similar manner: these 
sixty-six names arc to be put into a box, and the names of five peers and 
seven commoners drawn therefrom, in the manner directed by the last recited 
act, who are to be added to the three judges; and ten of the aggregate 
number to be what is commonly called a quorum. It is not expedient or 
necessary to follow this precedent servilely, and make the court a sessional 
one. The selection may be made in the manner thus directed, and the mem* 
bers may retain their places durante bene placiio^ or otherwise, as may be 
deemed most desirable for the ends of justice. As peers arc hereditary council- 
lors, it will be necessary to advance but a few members of the other house to 
that dignit}^ of which they would thus be pronounced worthy by the consent 
of a large body of their fellow members. No person can look over the list 
of members in the lower house of Parliament without being convinced that it 
includes men well adapted by talent and experience, local or otherwise, to 
be members of such a board ; and there arc many individuals now resident in 
this country; several we could easily name, possessing distinguished abilities 
for the office, who would cheerfully become members of the Legislature, 
if such an honourable inducement were held out to them as the probability 
of their being chosen by the suffrages of the House of Commons to a post 
where the}' could render essential services to their owm country and to the 
people of India, and whereby they would enjoy a distinction amongst their 
fellow subjects, more acceptable than the receipt of mere pecuniary compcu« 
sation, and which they would justly earn. 

Some argument might be extracted from the paucity of appeals from 
India, compared with those from the colonies generally, against the neces- 
sity of alteration, which few could be relieved by ; but it should be recol- 
lected that the delay and expense, added to the uncertainty inseparable 
from this recourse to a remote tribunal, may, for aught we know to the con- 
trary, be the occasion of the rarity of appeals from the eastern courts. At 
all events, the argument is better adapted to show that the right of appeal 
might better be taken away altogether. This would be a course which, 
although in some cases beneficial to both parties, under the present system, 
we hope never to see adopted. It is a right which is already confined within 
limits sufficiently narrow ; and should there be a time when party spirit tainted 
the courts of India, or an instance in which personal pique or resentment 
influenced a judge {we do not contemplate such causes as corruption and 
venality) to pronounce an unjust judgment, the absence of the right of appeal 
would surrender a party to a weapon which it would tempt the oppressor to 
wield. 
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BISHOP HEBER’S HYMNS. 

Faom an elegant volume of Hymns written and adapted to the weekly 
church service of the year,” mostly by the late Bishop of Calcutta, recently 
published by his Lordship’s widow, wc extract the following, as specimens at 
once of the lamented prelate’s poetical taste and real piety.* 

Seventh Sunday after Trinity. 

When Spring unlocks the flowers, to paint the laughing soil ; 

When Summer's balmy showers refresh the mower's toil ; 

When Winter binds in frosty chains the fallow and the flood, 

In God the earth rejoiceth still, and owns his master good. 

The birds that wake the morning, and those that love the shade ; 

The winds that sweep the mountain or lull the drowsy glade ; 

The sun that from his amber bower rejoiceth on his way. 

The Moon and Stars, their Master's name in silent pomp display. 

Shall Man, the lord of Nature, expectant of the sky. 

Shall Man, alone unthankful, bis little praise deny ? 

No, let the year forsake his course, the seasons cease to be. 

Thee, Master, must we always love^ and Saviour, honour Tliee . 

Tlie flowers of Spring may wither, the hope of Summer fade, 

Tlie Autumn droop in Winter, the birds forsake the shade ; 

The winds be lulled — the Sun and Moon forget their old decree, 

But wc in Nature's latest hour, O I^rd ! will cling to Thee. 

« 

On Recovery from Sice ness. 

Oh, Saviour of the faidiful dead. 

With whom Thy servants dwell. 

Though cold and green the turf is spread 
Above their narrow cell,.— 

No more we cling to mortal clay. 

We doubt and fear no more. 

Nor shrink to tread the darksome way, 

Which Thou hast trod before ! 

*Twas hard from those I loved to go, 

Who knelt around my bed, 

Whose tears bedewed my burning brow, 

Whose arms upheld my bead ! 

As, fading from my dizzy view, 

1 sought their forms in vain. 

The bitterness of death I knew, 

And groaned to live again. 

*Twas dreadful when th’ Accuser's power 
Assailed my sinking heart, 

Recounting every wasted hour, 

And each unworthy part : 

But, Jesus ! in that mortal fray. 

Thy blessed comfort stole, 
fjike sunshine in a stormy day, 

.Across my darkened soul ! 

* Several of the Hymns in the collection were printed in this journal, vui. xvii, p. 511 , 044. 
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HINDU HISTORY OF CEYLON. 

(Co7icluded from p. 54 .) 

60. On their way they all first came to Coombeconam» and having perforiii- 
.ed the holy ceremonies^ requested the high priest to let them have some priests 
to accompany them. 

61. The high priest accordingly sent for six priests, named Arooner, 
Moottoolingetevcr, Tandewerayer, Tesatarar, Paramar, and Tirookoolcr, who 
appeared and bowed down before the high priest. 

62. And having blessed them, he gave them the deity Cattovinaycger to 
keep and worship as a family deity. 

63. He also gave them sixty free Covias to blow chanks, and thirty of the 
Weeramagesoorer, forty of the Weeramsotten, eight Ta^er worshippers of 
the deities Wurapattiren and Ayenar ; 

64. And after blessing them all, told them to proceed to Ceylon, and there 
to live and govern the places for ever and ever; and desired the Wannia women 
to procure places for these retinues and servants, and otherwise to protect 
them. 

65. While they were on their voyage to Ceylon, one Natidy, son of Wal- 
chinga Aratchy, and Illenjinga Mapanen, of the Wanny district, had sent their 
messengers to Madura, and communicated the death of the Wannias. 

66. And the messengers accordingly proceeded, and on their way arrived at 
Jaifnapatnam, where they met the Wannia women, and informed them of the 
death of all their chiefs, except one, who was a dessave under the king of 
Candy; and five others, who ruled the five provinces of the Wanny districts, 
proceeded to Madura. 

67. As soon as the Wannia women heard this, they being grieved and sor- 
rowful for the loss of their husbands, proceeded to Scllechy, and throwing 
themselves upon the fire made for that purpose, perished there, except the 
wife of the dessave, and those of the five Wannias who proceeded to Madura. 

68. And accordingly the five Wannia women ruled the five provinces, re- 
ceiving tribute from lllenjingawagoo, as adjutant Wannia under them. 

6!). Then three of the Wannias who accompanied these women from their 
country settled at Moogemale, and the Madapallies, Palliwillies, Adiweraina- 
lewera^^en, Nielemalewerayen, at JiiiTimpatnam, Poobale Wannias and Copalers 
at Triyay and Cattocolum ; 

70. Willewerayen at Nalloor, other Madapallies at Manipay, Caveres, 
Comatties, and Tillemoowayirewen at Warreny, and the people of India and 
Toolker at the sea-side ; 

71. Sirvitander and Edecatter at Wawettymaley ; Moottolingcr went to 
Cadiramalcy, and lived there under the name of Nasegen. Tirookooner, 
under the name of Madangamamoogan, lived at the sca«shorc ; aiid Tandewe- 
rasar, who lived at Tiriay, 

72. Built temples and palaces at the Mount Swamiinaley and Walliinaley, 
and after marrying Tiroovaley, he lived there, worshipping the deities and 
making them offerings. 

73. The priest Tesatarar, worshipper of the deity Cattoovinayegcr, with 
the woman Vellekyasy, and sixty Covias or chank blowers, lived at Mulli- 
pattoo. 

74. The thirty Sangainar, forty Veramootty, and the eight Tader, lived at 
Kirdawill ; the PalHvileis, Papparcr, Coochilier, MOors, Chitties, Careas, Cin- 
galese people, Chinese, Marawas, and Singasooren, lived at Noogarey. 

.UiaiicJourn.yoL.24,No.l40. X 75. Tever- 
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75 . Teverasen^ of the tribe of kings, Kilicattan, Coditeven, and Canda- 
vanatan, lived at Chittycoolapady, and Oottoongarasen and Sadoortigiry lived 
at Panangamo, 

76. Mattagiry, l^ljdtittoo, Adiveeren, Oogemylcn and Vavoonaden, lived 
at Manar ; Atta^rl^^ Sodinaden, Anoodoongendrcn and Rasingawagoo, at 
Toonookay, . • 

77 . As well as Neelynar, Weerenagarar and Wary. Sammandamoorty, his 
relations, and Weerawagoo, lived at Cattoocoolapady. 

78. Sangaran lived at Tiriay; Angasen and his relations proceeded to Triir- 
comaley ; Maroden and Sandregasen lived on the other side of the river. Now 
let us relate the manners of the persons who ruled these countries. 

79 . That the wives of the Wannias who burnt themselves at Sellichiwaykal 
became cannimar,^or virgins, and natchiinar, or nymphs ; the sixty Pallas who 
brought the horses and burnt themselves, became annamar, or deities ; and 
the seven sons of Nandy, of Ceylon, turned to holy images. 

80. There were sixty wells at Wattoowagal, where these Wannia women 
with contrition adored the deity Sangaran ; and after having obtained all 
blessings, they lived as natchimar, making Agooren and Mctchen, of the tribe 
of Parreas, their forerunners. 

81. Afterwards these Wannia women, who ruled the Wanny districts, de« 
parted this life, and the fisherman or navigator who conveyed them to Ceylon 
went to Palemoney, and lived there with the Papparers. 

82. In those days Illcatcven, son of the dessave, proceeded to Maroongoor, 
where he married one Coonjy, and after returning from thence he killed Cana- 
gavagoo and Tissewilingan, and ruled the Wanny district. 

88. That the eldest brother of Eleateven, named Nallamapanen, proceed- 
ed to Moogamale, and after marrying Petta, one of the two daughters of the 
Wannia, ruled that place. 

84. After the death of Coolangasakkrawatty, king of Candy, who received 
elephants as tribute, his son, Singekavelcn, was crowned king of that king- 
dom by the title of Sakkrewatty. 

85. The king being thus crowned, was reigning over the kingdom with 
popularity, when a certain Soobatittoo moony, or holy man, appeared before 
the king ; 

86. Who, after prostrating before this moony, set him on the throne as his 
father, when the moony said, that he wished to relate to the king the in- 
juries and afflictions which this kingdom was to undergo. 

87. Upon which, the king observing the speech of the moony, earnestly 
begged him to relate, it, and the moony assured him that he would do it so as 
the king might perceive or comprehend the same in such a manner as he 
would the fruit called nelliangany, in his hand (and which is perceivable 
through and through). 

88. After the expiration of 4,420 years, in the age Kalec, a minister 
of -the king Rasingan will proceed to Wavettimale, 

89. Where he will in a well deposit forty elephants’ load of gold, and seven 
nagaritnam or gem of snal^e, and in those days your time will be elapsed, and 
you will go to glory. 

90. " In which days your children Sangalee Pararasesegeren Segerasesegeren, 
with crown and sword which they will obtain, will proceed to Adangapattoo, 

91. Where they •will, at the Mount Moodeliankolloo, build palaces and 
dancing places, and roake'^streets, and keep there, under guard, the crown, the 
sword, and umbrella. 


92. And 
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92. " And also having placed there the deity Oonmatte Wayrewer, they will 
govern the place, at which time the youngest one will kill the two eldest by 
poisoning, when the Portuguese will come.* 

93. In the year 5173 of the age Kalee, the king Sangalee making war with 
the Portuguese will perish ; after which the Portuguese will unjustly govern 
the kingdom. 

94. “Accordingly, for the period of forty years, during which they will des- 
troy the religion of Siven, and the ceremonies thereof, which will be till the 
year 5^1 3, after which the Dutch will come and govern the kingdom 

95. “ Until the year 5795, when on the 6th of June the English will come 
and govern the place, subjecting the whole world under thciii. 

96. “ While they govern uprightly, and according to the Tamul law, in the 

year Oodirotkoly 802, the English w'ill proceed to the kingdom of the king 
Rasingan, and there many people will perish. * 

97- “ Thus the people will perish because the crown, sword, umbrella, 
shield, and the deity Cawly arc guarding there, and the people of the world will 
then sutler by the deity Cawly. 

98. “ Afterwards rain will be scarce, the crops will fail, the cattle perish, 
and while the English govern, in 875, enemies will arise from every part. 

99. “ When the kings of the Dutch, French, Caffrecs, joining and eating 
together, will ungratefully do evil and govern all the world as theirs ; when in 
898 Singattar will be born. 

100. “ And he after that will govern the northern, western, and other lands, 
under his sceptre, and be esteemed and praised by every person; he will 
then come to Ceylon, and being crowned, govern it agreeably to the ancient 
time, and be praised by all the world.” 

* This is related in the form of a prophecy, according to Oriental custom, though the events referred 
to had takm place.-— iUd. 


A WELL-KNOWN GAZ’L OF HAFIZ.* 

IMITATEU. 

Whilst banished from my love I pine. 

Ask me not what pangs are mine ; 

And ask me not the fair-one*s name. 
Whose matchless charms my heart inflame. 
Ask me, O ask me not to tell 
How many bitter tear-drops fell. 

When iny fond eyes last jsaw her face. 

And her retiring steps did trace. 

Nor ask me basely to betray 

The tender words the maid did say ; 

Or if her lip I dared to press. 

Ask not Hafiz to confess. 

Doomed now to nurse eternal care, 

O ask not what my sorrows are : 

An exile from the charmer’s gate. 

What tongue can tell my wretched state ! 

* Often lung by the nautch-girli In B&gel. 
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POLISH ANTHOLOGY. 

“ If there be any case in which it is natural to look with peculiar interest to 
the literary history of nations, it is when, by a series of calamities — and not 
of crimes— *a people once distinguished has fallen from a high position. To 
Poland, after ages of national greatness, nothing now remains but her past 
records and her ancient fame. If recollections of power and, thoughts of 
liberty sometimes pass through the mind of her more gifted children, such 
emotions must be suppressed ; for how should meet utterance be given to 
them ? Poland is now ‘ the shadow of a name and that futurity which is 
so dark, even for happier nations, seems to offer no single ray of hope to those 
among whom Kosciuszko wielded a sword never drawn but in the cause of 
freedom, and to whom Sarbiewski addressed his plaintive musings ; 

* S/ai tacUus cinis 
Cut serus inscribat vhlor : 

Cum populo jaccl hie cl ipso 
Cum liege Hegnuni * — Lib. ii. Od. 

These remarks, as just as they arc well expressed, occur at the commence- 
ment of the preface to an elegant little volume of “ Specimens of the Polish 
Poetk,” just published by Mr. Bowring. This gentleman has made a most 
extensive circuit throughout the literature of Europe, penetrating into its most 
obscure recesses, and bringing to light the treasures they contain. He has 
already favoured us with specimens of the poetry of Russia, Holland, Spain, 
Servia, and now of Poland : the nation last-mentioned perhaps offers stronger 
claims than the others to regard from the literary world. 

The name of Poland conciliates many of our feelings, and enlists some pre- 
judices in its favour. We became acquainted, at an early period of life, with 
the elegant latinity of Sarbiewski, commonly and better known by the name of 
Casimir ; maturer studies familiarize us with the noble struggles made by the 
nation for that independence which, though lost, is still the idol of its idola- 
try; and we think of Kosciuszko with feelings akin to those which associate 
themselves with the names in Thucydides and Livy ; we dwell, too, upon its 
acknowledged pre-eminence in early ages over the nations around it ; upon its 
universities, its numerous schools and seminaries ; and lastly, we venerate 
Poland for having given birth to Copernicus. 

Mr. Bowring has prefixed to the specimens a brief sketch of the language 
and literature of Poland : he apologizes' for its length, but we should have been 
better pleased if he had, even at the expense of another volume, favoured us 
sirith a fuller disquisition upon the literature of this interesting country, and a 
more copious analysis of the chajracters of Polish writers. We gain little by 
being provided with a list of authors who treat of this subject in the Latin, 
German, and Polish tongues : few are able and fewer willing to consult them. 

The Polish language is a dialect of the Sclavonian, but more modified and 
modernized by intercourse with the literature of the south than the Russian, 
the Servian, and other branches of the same stock. In writing it exhibits a 
repulsive aspect, by reason of its being written in the Roman character ; for our 
alphabet is unable to express the thirty-six* Sclavonian sounds but by combina- 
tions (then imperfectly), and those which are adopted are unsightly. For ex- 
ample, cz have the sqft sound of our eh ; that of sh ; i^zcz, that of ehch ; rs, 
that of the French y, &c. ^ so that words, to appearance unpronouncable by our 
organs, are really harmonious. Then the variety of its modifications of sound 

makes 
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makes it singularly rich : the a and the e have three distinct sounds respective- 
ly ; the the c, the /, the w, the n, the the s, the w, and thes, have two, 
and some of them three distinctly marked varieties of sound, independently 
of many produced by compound formations. “ It is the most difficult,” says 
Mr. Bowring, whilst it is the most polished, of the Sclavonian languages.” 

The progress of knowledge and the arts in Poland may be distinctly traced, 
in Mr, Bowring’s opinion, to the establishment of the Cracow University, 
which he dates in 1347 ; that of Wilna was 200 years later. The first book 
printed in Poland was the Cracow Calendar in 1490. ” In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, almost every considerable town had a printing press ; and the subsequent 
activity of the literary spirit in Poland may be estimated from the fact that the 
Zaluskan library (lately removed to St. Petersburgh) contained more than 
twenty thousand works in Polish.” 

Mr. Bowring has inserted in the original a hymn which is the earliest speci- 
men of the Polish language now extant, and believed to be of high antiquity : 
it is beautifully imitated in the ode of Casimir, beginning— 

Diva per latas eelebrata terras^ 

The introduction of the Latin language, which accompanied that of Chris- 
tianity, into Poland, seems to have condemned much of the ancient poetry to 
oblivion. Although the historians of Poland have referred to the popular 
metrical compositions, no piece, the date of which could be Axed with cer- 
tainty to a period anterior to the fifteenth century, has been spared, except the 
hymn just mentioned. The original of the following song, which is very 
ancient, exists only in the Sclavono-Polish dialect, as spoken in Volhynia. 

The Three Fountains, 

There are three stars in the heaven's blue deep, 

And brightly they shine, though silently; 

On the plain three silver fountains leap : 

And there stood beside them ladies three, — 

A wife, a widow, a virgin maid ; 

And tlius to the rippling streams they said. 

The wife hung over the fount, and there 
Pour’d from her hand its waters clear : 

Wave of the fountain ! counsel me ; 

Do I a husband’s love possess ; 

Will fondness and fidelity 

Bring me the flowers of happiness?” 

“ O yes ! while in Virtue’s path thou art, 

Bliss shall thine and thy husband’s be : 

Should thy faith wax cold, and be. false thy lieart. 

Thine shall be shame and misery.^* 

Lonely and gloomy the widow stood, 

And mingled her tears with the gushing flood. 

** Sorrow is mine ! for what dark deed 
Ain 1 forced to wander alone below ; 

Has God, to punish my sins, decreed 
That mine should be helpless, hopeless woe ?” 

** Rise, widow, rise with the dawn of day. 

Dry up thy tears and Uiy woes forget. 

And pray to the River-God— humbly pray» 

And he shall give thee a husband yet.” 


At 
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At the neighbouring fountain sighed the maid, 

And she took a wreath -of dowers from her head. 

The streams flow on, and the wild-winds sweep,— 

Rirer-God ! give me a husband soon ; 

Clung to his bosom let me sleep. 

And mine be the bright and blessed boon.*' 

** Fling not thy wreath in the stream, fair maid ! 

A noble youth shall be given to thee ; 

Soon thou shalt marriage-garlands braid. 

And many the days of thy joy shall be.'* 

The sixteenth century was the bright period of Polish literature; the Polish 
language was then employed by the court and polite society ; Sigismund Augus- 
tus used no other, and he required the laws of Poland to be circulated in that 
tongue. ** Translations of the ancient classics, and of the most distinguished 
moderns, were circulated extensively; and the poets of Poland, of whom 
Rey of Naglowic must be deemed the earliest, follow in an unbroken line from 
the middle of the sixteenth century downwards.” Poland had the good for- 
tune to possess in later times a prince who was at once the example and the 
encourager of scholars. 

King Stanislaus Augustus, alike a philosopher and a patron of philosophy, gave an 
example of encouragement to men of letters, which soon influenced the aristocracy, and 
widely communicated his fostering . and protecting spirit. Almost every species of 
: learning found promotion, and the Polish language especially began to be cultivated 
and enriched by the industry and genius of a numerous band of national authors. The 
district schools spread themselves over the country, and the Polish tongue became the 
instrument of legislation and the representative of political reform. The vicissitudes of 
hope and fear — the vibrations between extinction and national existence, which in the 
latter half of the last century agitated the Polish people— communicated a strange 
excitement to inquiry, and awakened all the dormant spirit of the nation. The Asso- 
ciation of the Friends of Knowledge in Warsaw ( 1801 ) led to most interesting dis- 
cussions on popular topics, and the establishment of the Grand Dukedom of Warsaw 
( 1807 - 1812 ) rekindled tlie old dreams of patriotic excitement. More than six hundred 
central schools existed at the beginning of the present century. At this hour there 
exist in Poland the Warsaw, tlie Lemberg, and Cracow universities, eleven palatine 
schools in the Idght Woiewodeships, fourteen principal department schools (ssAroiy 
wydziaiowe)t and nine for subdepartments ; two lyccuins, twelve gymnasiums, and in- 
numerable elementary and private establishments for education. 

Kochanowski is the earliest of the poets whose specimens are given in this 
collection. He was born in 1530, and died in 1584. His writings are various; 
mirthful and melancholy ; translations, satires, and tragedies. He derives his 
reputation chiefly from a, series of Laments^ wherein he mourns the loss of a 
little child, and which are replete with tenderness. One of them we inserted 
in our last number (p. 4). 

Szymonowicz is a pastoral writer ; he, however, published some religious 
dramas, which were popular, when such compositions suited the public taste. 
He died in 1624. 

Zimorowicz was a friend and imitator of the preceding : he has more poeti- 
cal force, but less grace and harmony. The following piece, which is called 
a Stelanka (derived from Sielo, a village, and equivalent to Pastoral), is pretty. 
Its date is the beginning of the I7th century. 

Zephyr ! that gently o*er Ukraine art flying, 

G.O and salute my Marina for me ; 

Whisper her tenderly, soothingly sighing, 

Lo ! he has sent these soft accents to thee !** 


Why 
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Why dost thou dwell, my sweet maiden, so lonely ? 

Why dost thou dwell in so gloomy a spot? 

Tliink of die palace of Leopol only 

Think, my fair maid I though thou visit It not. 

There in thy bower is a window, where seated 
Often thou sheddest a smile on thy swain; — 

There have my sighs oft an audience intreated ; — 

Maiden ! that window invites thee again. 

Lady ! the thought of thy absence has shaded 
Even die dowVcts with sorrow and gloom ; 

All the bright roses and lilies are faded. 

And my gay orchard is stripp’d of its bloom. 

Come, my fair maid, W'idi thy beautiful blushes. 

Shine o’er our turrets — O come for a while, 

Smile on us. Lady,— O smile, — though Red Russia’s 
Twice-castled towers may deserve not thy smile. 

Lo ! it expects thee, — its await thee, 

Watching like sentinels fix’d on the height ; 

Sleepless and eager to w'elcome and greet dice, 

When thy fair vision shall dawn on their sight. 

Haste, maiden, haste ! scatter blessings around thee ; 

Laughter and wit are awaiting thee hero ; 

Courtesies, fcastings, and smiles shall be found thee, 

Wanderings^ and wassails to honour thee, dear ! 

Here have we centred the graces and pleasures. 

Come, thou bright lady ! inherit them now 

Russia pours out ail her charms and her treasures. 

Nothing is wanting,>.-0 nothing, but Thou. 

Sarbiewski, or Casiinir, is well known from his Latin odes. He was edu- 
cated by the Jesuits, filled the theological chair at Wilna, was court preacher 
to Wladislaw IV., and died in 1640. He is only one of many Poles who have 
published Latin poetry. Wc are told, indeed, that in the time of Dr. Conner, 
“ almost all the common people spoke Latin currently and even now, Mr, 
Bowring tells us, the use of that language is very extensive : it is universal, we 
know, in a debased state, amongst the peasants of Wallachia. 

Gawinski is another pastoral poet, of whom specimens are given in this 
collection. He was also an epigram matical writer, but his success in the latter 
department of composition appears not to be remarkable. 

Krasicki, archbishop of Gniezno, belongs to the present age ; he died in 
1801. " He was the popular poet of his country, beloved for his exemplary 
virtues and his cultivated understanding.” Besides his comic talcs and fables, 
upon which his renown chiefly rests, he has written plays, romances, odes, 
and epistles ; he is the author of a satire on the absurdities of the Monkish 
system, of an imitation of the burlesque piece attributed to Homer, which he 
called Myszies, or ‘‘ Battle between the Cats and the Mice,” (Mr. Bowring 
terms it improperly " a Polish Batrachomyomachia ”), and lastly of an epic, 
named “ The War of Chocim.” Mr. Bowring has given a sample of the latter. 

Wegierski, a* licentious and satirical poet, seems to have resembled Piron 

or 

• Leopol is the capital of Red Russia, Roxolania, now Austrian Oalicla. It was founded by Leo 
Raku, whence its name. * 

t Lions.«-The amui of Leopol arc Hons, 
t Original ramblings In the country. 
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or Tassoni. The following is one of the few pieces of this writer’s which can 
be quoted at length : Mr. Bowring’s extracts are necessarily fragments. 

The end of life is happiness.^ Pursue 
That end life’s transitory journey through. 

Nor fear, on earth, while happiness pursuing 
That thou art storing up for heaven thy ruin. 

But if thou fear the future, O beware 
At every step, and tread with cautious care ; 

For in this world— to sin, and sin unheeded, 

A very decent character is needed : 

So get a character, and then just do 

Whate’er you please— the world will smile on you. 

Niemcewicz is a voluminous, yet a successful writer ; poet, tragedian, his- 
torian, and translator. Amongst his efforts in the latter capacity, we find 
translations of several English poets, Pope, Gray, and Wordsworth. 

Brodzinski is a living poet, of decided genius ; he has translated the Lay of 
the Last lilinstreL He wrote the Legionist, a poem founded upon the circum- 
stance of the Polish emigrants forming a part of Buonaparte’s army of Italy, 
under the title of “ Polish legionists.” The nationality of Brodzinski’s genius 
seems to have procured for him a great popularity. Mr. Bowring has quoted 
largely from this writer, but the pieces are too long for insertion here. 

The last poet in the collection is J^ach Szyrma, of whom no biographical 
sketch is given. The reason probably is this, namely, that he is a living 
friend of the editor, who, with commendable taste and delicaty, has left his 
works to speak the merits of the writer. Wc subjoin one of the pieces as a 
sample of the Polish poet’s manner. 

The Wendish Postillion. 

Across Lusatia’s sandy plains 
A youth botli fair and gay 

Drove on, and rung his cheerful horn 
For pastime on his w^ay. 

And oft he tuned his horn ; but still 
The self-same notes he play’d ; 

And yet no griefs have dimm’d his smile, 

Though cares his heart invade. 

** But why repeat the self-same song, 

With an unvarying tone j— 

Has music in this land, but one, 

' But one sweet voice alone?** 

* O many a song we sing ; for songs 

Bring, rapture to the breast 

But one is dearer far than all— 

Far dearer than the rest.’ 

** Why round thy hat these roses red, 

Flowers of unvaried hue ; 

O tell me in what garden fair 
These lovely roses grew' ?** 

* O, all our fields are full of flowers 

With flowers wc deck the maid ; 

* With roses wrreath the lover's lirow. 

And gird the Infant’s head.* 


** And 
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■ ** And wel] the rose becomes thy youth.** 

“ *T was gather'd by my fair.* 

** And sweetly dost thou sing thy song.** 

‘ My maiden taught the air.* 

So spoke the youth, while blushes deep 
Across his warm cheeks roved ; 

He turn'd away his bright blue eyes, 

And sigli’d to her beloved. 

Again he waked the notes; — they roiril 
Throiigli glade and grove along : 

How blest our maiden's rose to wear. 

And sing our maiden’s song * 

We congratulate Mr. Bowring upon having found in Polish poetry a subject 
much more congenial to his talents than that of Servia. The present volume 
well deserves to be read, and proves incontestably that “ the chasm in foreign 
literature, which an almost total ignorance of Polish authors has left,” is a 
gross injustice to those authors. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 

Mr. Von Hammer, who some years ago suggested, upon the authority of 
Masiuli, that the tales of the Thousand and One Nights, commonly termed 
** The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” were not originally Arabian, but 
Indian, or more probably Persian talcs, has recently made a discovery which 
removes the ground of doubt entertained by some critics upon the subject. 
Mr. Von Hammer quoted the passage in Masiidi from a MS. at Constantinople 
in the possession of Count Italinski, the Russian envoy at the Ottoman Porte. 
The passage, however, was not to be found in other MSS. ; but subsequently, 
Mr. Von Hammer had af* second opportunity of examining the Italinski copy, 
at Rome, and has verified the fact. It api)cars from the statement of Ma- 
sudi that these tales, which that writer considers to have been invented for 
royal amusement, arc of Indian or Persian origin ; that they were denomi- 
nated in the original Hezar Efian, or the Thousand Fables ; ” that the 
true name of the daughter of the vizir is not Chehrzadehy but Chirzadeh (the 
former signifying “ born of the city,” the latter " born of a lion,” or, " of 
milk ”) ; that her companion, Dinarzadch, was her nurse, not her sister ; and, 
lastly, that the history of Sinbad the Sailor formed no part of the original 
talcs, but is one of the romances, or traditions (as Masudi terms them), com- 
pounded, “ like many other translations froflfi the Persian, the Hindu, and the 
Greek languages, in imitation of the ** Thousand Fables/’ and subsequently 
incorporated therewith. 

Mr. Von Hammer had conjectured that these tales were translated from the 
Persian into Arabic in the reign of the Caliph Mamoun ; and it appears that 
Masudi, in another chapter, has expressly said that in the reign of Mamoun 
not only were works of science begun to be translated, but books of fables, 
and tales like that of Sinbad. 
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THE CAPE OP GOOD HOPE. 

THE FINANCES OF TIIF. COLONY. 

The Second Report of the Commissioners of Inquiry at the Cape of Good 
Hope, which will be the subject of the present article, is upon the finances 
of the colony, and the arrangements proposed in order to make effectual 
provision for the charges to be incurred in the maintenance of its establish- 
ments. 

The settlement of the lands of the Cape Peninsula, formed by the isthmus 
which separates Table Bay from False Bay, was originally made with the 
object of supplying the Dutch East-lndia Company’s ships. The lands were 
granted in freehold, and the settlers were exempted from taxes for three years, 
at the end of which they paid onc-tenth of the produce, the whole of which 
they were bound to sell to the Company, who exacted also a tenth of all 
stock from pasture lands. Other restrictions w'ere iniposcd, a relaxation of 
which was subsequently permitted ; and eventually the trade was partially 
liberated, but without any material reform of the system of revenue. 

The tracts progressively taken from the natives were granted on annual 
leases, with an engagement to pay tithes in cattle to the Company. In 1711 the 
tithe was extended to wine and cattle generally ; and in succeeding years an 
impost was levied upon wine produced and wine exported. 

The tithes were farmed, which occasioned many grievances to the colonists, 
who remonstrated in 1792 through the Burgher Senate, and from the report 
of a committee in that year, it appeared tlat from 1781 to 1791, there had 
been levied in direct taxes upon the colon&ts a sum equal to £170,889. The 
farm was subsequently abolished; but all appeals for reduction of the 
tithe on grain and other imposts were fruitless. In 1797 the tithe was levied 
upon flour; but by a proclamation of General Dundas in 1801 a remission of 
this duty was conceded. From this period no alteration was made in the 
nominal rate of the tax, which was fixed in sterling value. The whole 
amount of the tithes collected in 1824 did not exceed (>6,061 rix-dollars. 

From the extension of the colony, atsd the consequent increase of establish- 
ments, another class of taxes was imposed, denominated Opgaaf; they 
constituted a further tax upon produce and stock, and included a capitation 
tax. In consequence of the inequality in the rate of the opgaaf assessments, 
they were revised in 1814 ; and it was provided that the assessments in one 
district should be made available for the expenses of the others. 

Another tax, called the on the principle of the opgaaf, has 

been levied since 1812: it ii for personal service in defence of 

the frontiers. The ambtint ralse'dy 'which was to be applied to the mainte- 
nance of a corps on Jhe frontier, was 61,000 rix dollars; each district con- 
tributed its quota a^hording to the number of male inhabitants, which, being 
variable, has rendered the burthen unequal and the produce uncertain. 

The measure, to which reference was made in the preceding report, of 
converting the ^enure;bf levels ^by loan leases into a more permanent tenure, 
by a perpetual quit rent, wise and politic as it was, the Commissioners state 
to have been attended with a practical error, in making the increased rent 
dependent on the conversion of the tenures, which w'as declared to be optional ; 
and by the refusal of the holders of the loan leases to accept the new tenure, 
the measure has been Retarded and the revenue has suffered. The aggregate 

amount 
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amount of the rents upon lands held under various tenures on the 31st De- 
cember 1825 was 126,632 rix dollars, but the sum actually collected was only 
98,228 rix dollars. 

The report then particularizes the manner of collecting the various assess- 
ments, including rates" raised for partial purposes, or such as are strictly 
local in their application. The description of these minor sources of revenue 
is accompanied by occasional suggestions for their improvement or entire 
abrogation. The Commissioners think that the whole of the opgaaf taxes 
might be commuted for assessments more just in principle and more simple in 
operation. They recommend, 1st. that the land rents should be assessed more 
strictly and uniformly throughout the colony ; 2d, that such part of the opgaaf 
taxes as constitute an assessment on the stock and produce should be com- 
prehended in the revised assessment of the land rents, and that the personal 
assessments should be more equitably imposed ; 3d. that a more prompt and 
efficacious mode of collecting the assessed taxes should be adopted by en- 
trusting them to the civil commissioners, whose functions arc described in the 
preceding report. The Commissioners also recommend some material modifi- 
cations of the commando tax and the capitation tax, the former to be still 
regarded as temporary. 

They suggest the imposition of a permanent tax of ten shillings per head 
upon all slaves between ten and sixty years of age ; and upon all free male 
servants and apprentices between sixteen and sixty. They justify the former 
tax by adverting to the profits derived from the labour of slaves in the colony; 
and arc of opinion that this tax may, as the circumstances of the colony im- 
prove, be doubled on the slaves. A tax of ten shillings on each registered 
slave would produce, they estimate, at least 12,000. The tax upon ser- 
vants they consider to be equally politic and just, in consideration of the high 
wages enjoyed by European servants in the colony. The number of male 
apprentices and free servants is estimated at 10,000 : this tax would therefore 
produce .€5,000. 

A variety of smaller assessments arc then suggested in lieu of others. Into 
these details it is impossible to enter, without consuming much space, and 
they are of a very subordinate interest. On the subject of the custom duties, 
the following remarks occur : 

Since the year 1819 the duties liavc been required to be paid before the goods pass 
the custom-house, and directly upon the invoice prices; but an exception has been 
made in favour of the East-lndia Company, whose agent is permitted to land their 
investments, and after disposing of tliein by public auction, to pay the custom duties 
upon the net proceeds of the sales. In our report upon the trade of the colony we 
shall have occasion particularly to advert to the effects Of this monopoly, which was 
originally established with a view to the convenience of the inhabitants. The interests 
of the colony would be promoted by an abatement of the duty, and also of the mono- 
poly price enjoyed by the Company, and which is enhanced at present by the charge 
of very expensive freight for the whole voyage from Canton to England. Some reci- 
procal benefit would result were the East-lndia Company to promote the trade in 
supplies with Saint Helena, and the export of wrnes: to England and to their Indian 
possessions, in return for the value of their teas land other goods imported into the 
colony. As we shall advert more particularly to this subject in our report upon the 
.trade of the colony, we shall here only add, that if the East-lndia Company are 
interested in the monopoly of the tea trade at the Cape, while their own possessions in 
the east are supplied by license, tlie colony is at least entitled to the reciprocal benefits 
wc have proposed, and which should be made the condition of tlicir retaining the 

exclusive 
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exclusive privilege, which may perhaps be important to them as long as they possess 
the general monopoly of the tea-trade, and which might be evaded through the 
medium of the Cape traders. 

After giving the fullest consideration to the subject of the colonial duties now 
chargeable upon British and foreign goods imported, wc ai^e disposed to recommend 
to your Lordship a considerable reduction of them, and in particular upon foreign and 
eastern goods ; a measure that wc think would tend to an early increase in the trade of 
the colony, witliout prejudice to British manufactures, the taste for which is now 
generally established. 

The increased consumption of the productive classes would be the consequence of 
the facilities afforded to the colonists for the disposal of their surplus produce, whether 
by exportation to Mauritius, or to other places, or in furnishing the supplies required 
by shipping in the prosecution of their voyages round the Cape, whether outward- 
bound from Europe or America, or in returning from the ports of Asia, f'roin the 
effects of an increasing trade with the several parts of the colony, we should be induced 
to anticipate an eventual increase, rather than a diminution of the revenue, from a 
reduction of the colonial duties ; and we accordingly recommend that three per cent, 
should in future be charged upon all goods imported in British vessels, whether 
registered in England or in India, if navigated by British seamen ; and five per cent, 
upon all goods im{3ortcd in foreign vessels, or in British vessels registered in India, 
but navigated by Ijascars or European foreigners. 

The Commissioners next proceed to explain the nature of the revenue 
derived from the banking establishments of. the government, their origin, and 
the principles upon which they have been.;conductcd ; adding suggestions ns 
to the means whereby they may be made Iforc conducive to the interests of 
the public. I 

The transactions among the early settlcfB were conducted either by barter 
or by specie, until the year 1782, when the interruption of Dutch commerce 
led to the issue pf paper currency, which: subsequently increased to a great 
extent, and carried with it the principles of its own degradation, as soon as 
the commerce of the colony should he opened, and the quantity forced into 
circulation should exceed the ^demand for if as a medium of internal transac- 
tions. In 1793 the Lombard Bank was formed by the Batavian commissioners, 
in order to cnalile the colonists to obtain accommodations without resorting 
to private loans at a ruinous interest. The small capitals of individuals were 
with facility employed in this hank, and from this source, the Commissioners 
think, may have originated the extensive system of accommodation in all the 
public establishments wherein funds have accumulated, and the eagerness of 
individuals to obtain loans from such funds, at a moderate rate, for various 
objects. Sums were advanced to this bank in paper currency, amounting in 
the first year to 525,000 rix dollars, and in 1795 to 680,000. These funds 
were made applicable tp the relief of the inhabitants, by advances being 
made to them upon pledgee pf tbeir personal property, and upon mortgages 
of theif real properly,” 

In 1796 e repayment W sum advanced was made to the govern- 
ment, and in 1802 advance was made by the government to the 

bank of 165,000 rix dollsffs : the nominal capital of the bank was then 810,255 
rix dollars. During the succeeding Batavian administration, a measure was 

adopted of calling in the paper currency, issued by the Dutch and British 
governments (the last of which had been duly accounted for), and a new paper 
current was issued to the full amount; whereby the obligations contracted 
uiMler successiv^/jlgllis w^re blended in one general recognition of the Bata- 
vian 
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vian government, but without any declaration of its engagement to redeem 
the debt, or to repay the notes at any fixed ratc> 

After the capture of the colony in 1806 it became apparent that the re- 
sources of the bank had been diverted from the original object ; and upon 
investigation it appeared that a practice had prevailed of affording accommo- 
dations to persons at a low rate of interest, who thereby were able to employ 
their own capital at a higher rate by loans to others. Much of the bank funds 
was absorbed in permanent loans, and additional loans had sometimes been 
obtained by parties on property already mortgaged to the bank. 

To remedy these and other abuses, a committee of inquiry in 1807 recom- 
mended sundry expedients, amongst which was the rccal of all loans for long 
periods, and they recommended that the residue of the capital (310/255 rix 
dollars) should be reissued to persons who had not previous)}' derived benefit 
from loans, or were in want of support in agriculture. The paper currency 
in circulation at this period (January 1808) was upwards of two millions of 
rix dollars, which the committee considered to be fully adequate for all the 
purposes of commerce, and internal improvement. The government declined 
calling in the capital lent on mortgages, but provided for its gradual repay- 
ment; and in order to give early accommodation to the public, advanced 
150,000 rix dollars to the bank to constitute a fund for loans at short 
periods. 

In 1808, a discount bank was established, which received deposits from the 
receivers of the revenue and from individuals on interest, and it was autho- 
rized to discount from these resources, first the vendue rolls, and subsequently 
private bills and promissory notes. The remarks in this part of the report we 
subjoin : 

Upon these measures we have generally to observe*, that if it may have been inex- 
pedient before the cession of the colony to make any considerable change in a system 
by which the government was exclusively engaged in transactions of the nature that 
we have described, and which had its origin in the circumstance of the colony having 
been established under the Dutch Eastl India Company, it was at all events of great 
importance to check the abuses which had obtained, and to restore or to reform the 
regulations that bad been infringed or misapplied. As the object of llie establishment 
of the loan bank has been the encouragement of trade and agriculture, both of which 
by the decline of the Dutch East-India Company had ceased to depend exclusively on 
its resources, it was an obvious dejiarture from the.';e views, as well as from the regula- 
tionsof the bank, to perpetuate loans upon mortgage which were not directly employed 
in improving the resources of the colony, or in giving elfect to industrious enterprize ; 
and the usurious transactions complained of may be considered to have been extended 
by the improper application of the resources of the bank. The proposal, tlicrefore, to 
revert to the system of lending for short periods to those who were engaged in agrieul- 
ture, who had fixed property to offer as security, and who were not possessed of 
capital absorbed in loans on mortgage at high interest, was unquestionably sound and 
judicious; nor does it appear that the government W'as bound to consult the conve- 
nience of those who had for a series of years profited from the resources of govern- 
ment, through the facilities afforded by the bank, and wholiad lent their own capitals 

at 

♦ The author of the ” State of the Cape of Good Hope Jn 11122,” (Col. Bird), relates a fact connected 
with this transaction, which does not appear in the report before us, but which, if correct, des^v^ tg 
be officially promulgated. He says (p. 33) that, shortly after the capitulation of the colony, General 
Craig, the British Governor, found it absolutely necessary to create an addition to the paper currency 
of 260.000 rix dollars, and subseciuently another to the extent of 8(),<H)o. “ Theae two suras, maUnfl 
together 330,000 rix dollars, were accounted for, and honourably discharged, by the British Governor, 
rra the evacuation of the Cape; but, in breach of foith, the Batavian ftoverament received the sum 
without cancelling paper rix dollars to a like amount.” 
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at higher rates of interest than the bank demanded from them. To have required such 
persons to refund the advances by redeeming their own loans, and to have aflbrded 
. accommodation for short periods to parties wliose property was involved in private 
mortgages, was an obvious measure of justice and expediency. 

The application of the funds thus redeemed, in forming a capital for a bank of 
discount, was also a measure that would not have been objectionable in the circum- 
stances of the colony, being a means of providing those facilities to persons engaged 
in trade, which the short loans were calculated to afford to the agriculturists, and as it 
was also very desirable to arrest tlie transactions of the vendue department, in discount- 
ing their bills of sales at an exorbitant rate of interest. — The measure adopted by tlie 
government of augmenting the capital of the bank by advancing 150,000 rix dollars 
of colonial paper currency from the treasury, was intended to afford the required 
accommodation, and to obviate any sudden or peremptory demands upon the persons 
by whom the capital of the bank had been absorbed.— ^The subsequent measure of 
establishing the discount bank, without appropriating any part of these funds to the 
formation of a capital, involved the government in extended transactions of a nature 
that could be submitted to no efficient control, and although a source of considerable 
profit, exposed it to the risk of embarrassment in the event of the deposits on which 
it depended being suddenly withdrawn. Tlie interest allowed on sums deposited for a 
year afforded the best security for tlie continuance of those deposits, by holding out an 
inducement to annuitants to place their funds in the bank, and to be content with a 
smaller income in consideration of the greaU^ security afforded by a public establish- 
ment, and the punctual discharge of its eng^ements. 

To relieve the distress prevailing itr the colony for want of capital, an 
apparent deficiency in the means of tbi bank was alleged, and an addition 
was made of one million rix dollars to the paper currency already in circulation 
( 2,171 >085 rix dollars); 500,000 to be%dded to the capital of the loan bank 
(thereby raised to 1,48.5,255 rix dollars^; 500,000 to constitute a separate 
fund for the execution of such public works as were deemed necessary. 

It is just to observe, that an important measure of general improvement in Cape 
Town was connected with this issue of paper currency, by affording accommodation 
to the inhabitants, and thus enabling them to remove the thatched roofs from their 
dwelling-houses, which had exposed them ‘io the danger of frequent accidents from 
fire, and to substitute flat roofs, bearing a thick course of plaistcr, which have equally 
tended to the security and the embellishment of the town. 

In the year 1812 it was found that the ^vhole amount of the public and 
private deposits in the bank was absorbed in discounts ; and the operations of 
the bank had tended to afford facilities to the agriculturist as well as the 
merchant, whereby there was an appearance of prosperity in the colony, exhi- 
bited in the affluence of the inhabitants, their style of living, the increase and 
elegance of their buildings, &c« Various public works had also been carried 
into execution by means of the advances made to the bank, and a))plied to 
those objects. The sums originally advanced and subsequently re-issued, 
amount to 624,551 rix dollars, of which 315,719 rix dollars have been repaid 
on account ofprincipfd and interest; and by allowing the amount of interest 
that has been paid, and that has retarded the redemption of the principal to 
be carried to the credit of ‘‘capital repaid,” a sum of 321,165 rix dollars is 
still due to the fund. The revenue derived by GoVeTnment from both banks 
was, moreover, considerable. 

Lord C. Somerset acceded to the government in 1814, In June of that 
y^r, his Lordship directed that the bank *of discount should cease to pay 
interest on 673,000 rix dollars deposits^ which were employed in discounts, 
anticipating that the public would still deposit their funds there for security. 

“ By 
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“ By this arrangement,** say the Commissioners, “ the deduction occasioned 
by the payment of interest on annual deposits was added to the profits of 
the establishment, without affecting the amount of the deposits in subseqiii^nt 
years.” The aggregate deposits on the discount bank at this period amounted 
to 1,268,543 rix dollars, whereof 1,044,797 were out on discounts of bills and 
bonds. 

Subsequent to 1814, no material changes were made in the management of 
the banks. The Lombard bank was made the medium of issuing loans to 
individuals suffering temporary distress, and the transactions of the discount 
bank have been much extended. 

The Commissioners think that it is demonstrated that annuitants prefer 
public security for their funds ; they therefore consider it desirable that a 
public fund should be erected. The expedient which the Colonial Govern- 
ment resorted to, in order to meet the extreme avidity on the part of the co- 
lonists to absorb the disposable funds of any institution in loans, namely, that 
of augmenting from time to time, the capital of the bank by an addition of 
paper currenc}', without rendering it convertible, or regulating its value by 
any known standard, the Commissioners characterize as questionable.” 
The nominal value of the rix dollar at 4s. was adhered to, whilst in exchange 
on England it had depreciated to Is. 6d. 

The issues having been increased to 3,000,000 of rix dollars, on a general impres- 
sion of the necessity of satisfying the demands of the community for available funds f 
it has liecn maintained that this sum was not in excess, with reference to the extent of 
the transactions of which tins currency was alone the medium. On the other hand it 
was apparent, that the demands for remittance, and Uie competition for the purchase 
of bills of exchange, had operated to depreciate the paper in proportion to the premium 
that was paid by the merchants who redeemed it in the price of their goods; and 
altliough tins depreciation was less apparent in the internal transactions of the colony, 
there could be no real distinction in the relative value of the currency in the internal 
and external transactions of the colony, as the products of the country were themselves 
disposable in the same markets with the goods imported, and at nominal prices, fluc- 
tuating with the value of the currency as determined by the premium upon bills 
of exchange. 

The report states, as an admitted fact, that the transactions of the banks 
and the circulation of the paper currency, have not extended much beyond the 
Cape district ; the transactions of the colonists in remoter districts are regu- 
lated either by barter, or by means of bills recoverable by parata executio. 
The commissioners subjoin the following remarks, in reference to the appli- 
cation for compensation by the colonists for the loss attending the alteration 
in the currency. 

The accommodations afforded by the bank to individuals, and the loans of paper 
currency from the treasury, having been for the most part limited to Cape Town and 
its neighbourhood, any attempt to compensate the losses which had resulted from the 
extent of those issues would have been severely felt by the colonists in those parts of 
the colony which have been in a great degree excluded from participating in these 
accommodations, and in which very little commercial capital exists, while the mer- 
chants of Cape Town would have acquired an increase of value upon their deposits of 
paper currency, even in cases where a commercial profit had already been derived, and 
had amply compensated them for any losses from the depreciation. The funds de- 
posited In the discount bank by the £ast-India Company's agent, may be adduced as 
a prominent illustration of this lastvemark, as a sum of 400,000 rix dollars had thus 
been accnmulatcd from the profits of a trade in tea, retailed to the colonists at exorbi- 
tant monopoly prices. 


That 
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That fixed property has declined in value must be attributed to other causes tljan 
the depreciation of the paper currency, the excessive issue of which might have been 
expected to raise die nominal prices estimated in rix dollars. 

The Commissioners then proceed to specify the measures they consider 
necessary to prevent the further depreciation of the currency, and ruinous 
fluctuations of exchange. These measures are connected with the future 
cstablishmetit of the banks, which they arc by no means of opinion it would 
be expedient, or even safe, to sanction upon their present footing. They 
admit that a material loss will be sustained from the repayment of the loans 
in a depreciated medium, by Government in common with individual capital- 
ists, .particularly mbVlgagces and annuitants, who arc entitled to the first 
consideration in any arrangement to be adopted ; for the depreciation in the 
real value of property, a^ was observed, must be attributed to other causes. 

The Commissioners deem it inexpedient and impracticable wholly to sus- 
pend the operations of the loan and discount banks ; and in considering the 
means of preserving to the public the benefits they arc calculated to afford, 
without compromising the interests of Government, they are led to admit 
the principles upon which the Bengal bank was established in 1806. The 
success that has attended that institution, under the regulations that were 
framed and incorporated in a charter, and the subsequent enlargement of its 
transactions, are at once a proof of the benefits that the Government and the 
public have derived from it.” The plan of this bank appears to have com- 
prehended the objects contemplated in flie establishment of the loan and 
discount banks at the Cape, namely, granting loans for short periods on good 
security, and discounting bills of exchange.. The Commissioners accordingly 
propose a plan, in the details of which they keep in view the regulations of 
the Bengal bank and those of the Lombard and discount banks at the Cape. 

They recommend tiic issue of £100,090 in debentures bearing an interest 
of six per cent, in the colony, or four per cent, payable in England, at the 
option of the holder. They also recommend that a charter of incorporation 
be granted for a bank to be established at Cape Towm, for a term of ten 
years, upon a capital to be subscribed* of £^100,000, to be divided into 500 
shares of .£^00 each, whereof Government should take ^00, one-half of the 
Government shares to be subscribed in debentures, the other half in 
British silver and copper money : the shares of individuals to be receivable 
in colonial paper currency, exchangeable immediately at the treasury for 
money and debentures, in equal proportions. The loans of the bank they 
propose should be repayable in ««ix months, and bear six per cent, interest ; 
the bank not to grant new loans when the cash in hand does not amount to 
one-third of outstanding claims ; no loan to Government at any one time to 
exceed 0,000 ; to an individual £2,000, They suggest that the bank should 
be charged with the recovery of the long and short loans of the Lombard 
bank, and such as have been negociated through the district boards. A 
variety of other arrangements are suggested to facilitate the circulation of 
British silver money in the colony by means of the bank, and the extinction 
of the paper notes. In aid of these objects, the Commissioners recommend 
the transmission from England of a metallic currency to the extent of £65,000^ 
to be placed at the disposal of the Colonial Government, which should be 
empowered to draw £35,000 more to aid the redemption of the paper. They 
moreover urge that the claim of the British treasury of £35,0979 advanced 
for the relief of the inhabitants of the colony, be cancelled, and considered 
a further payment towards the redemption of the paper currencj', &c. 


In 
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In order to extend the benefits of the institution to the eastern province of 
the colony, the Commissioners propose that a branch bank be established at 
the seat of government for that province. Besides the conveniences alTorded 
to the inhabitants in their mutual transactions, the circulation of British 
metal currency by the eastern bank will, it is observed, facilitate the tnffic 
with the Caifres and other tribes at the fairs now or hereafter established on 
the frontier. 

The charges yet to be provided for in settling the account of the Colonial 
Government form the last subject treated of in this branch of the report. The 
balance of these accounts is £60fiS2, the liquidation of which by jthe British 
treasury would constitute a charge upon the colonial revenue. 

In treating of the appropriation of the funds raised in the colony, the Com* 
missioners have occasion to advert to the government-house at Ncwlands, 
the construction of which has been a ground of so ' much animadversion in 
consequence of the ^‘disclosures” of Sir Rufane Donkin. In the present 
report, which is dated 6th Sept. 1 826, the Commissioners say, “ The govern- 
ment-house at Ncwlands has been so defectively constructed, that wc appre- 
hend the repairs of it will be a perpetual source of expense, eycn if it should 
not require at some future period to be nearly rebuilt.” They also recom- 
mend the sale of the grounds, and the purchase of a country residence upon 
a less extensive scale. In a letter from the Commissioners to Lord C. So- 
merset, dated the I7th June 1825, which occurs in some other papers con- 
nected with the Cape,* those gentlemen say : as a country residence for the 
governor of the colony, where he is accustomed to receive strangers of rank 
in the, summer and autumn on their passage to distant stations, and frequently 
to entertain the civil and military officers of the establishment, we think that 
the house at Ncwlands barely contains the accommodation requisite for these 
purposes.” Again, in the Report of the Commissioners, dated 24th Decem- 
ber 1825,f upon the allegations of Sir Rufane Donkin, they express themselves 
as follows : 

We believe that Sir Rufane Donkin was desirous of promoting the public economy, 
and that he paid attention, in some instances, to the means of abridging the expendi- 
ture upon government buildings; but wc regret that his attention was not more parti- 
cularly drav^n to the erlensive works that vrere commenced at Ncwlands about the end of 
the year 181 D, and that during tlie years 1820 and 1821 , in which he administered 
the governinent, be did not introduce a greater degree of regularity, and check the 
expenditure, which had already exceeded the sum that your I.ordship had authorized 
to be disbursed. Wc do not introduce these remarks in order to excuse the existence 
of the same irregularities under the administration of Lord Charles Somerset, but as Sir 
Rufanie Donkin has attributed to the lavish expenditure at Ncwlands the great ex- 
penses that were incurred by the Govcriimcnt in the year 1820 , and which were reduced 
in the following year by the operation of “ his system,” we have considered it to be just 
to point out the degree of responsibility that he incurred for the execution of so exten- 
sive a work, and the disbursement of the public money to so considerable an anipunt. 

We must confess there appears to us some slight inconsistency in these 
difierent statements : they are doubtless reconcileable, but it is to be regretted 
that, considering the circumstances under which this subject is brought before 
tlie public, their consistency was not more obvious. 

• Purl. Papers, ordered to be printed 21st May 1027, p. 0, 1 Ihhh p. *M. 
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TRAVELS OF ORIENTALS IN EUROPE. 

When an individual belonging to a remote nation in the East— for example^ 
a Chinese, a Persian, or a Hindoo — ^visits Europe, he is an object of curiosity 
to all classes. The vulgar gaze at him with astonishment mixed with ridicule 
and disdain, because, forsooth, his complexion, his features, his dress, and 
his manners, are so different from their own. They \rho arc more refined 
and philosophical, regard him with an equal degree of interest, but of another 
kind. They are eager to mark the effect produced upon his mind, especially 
if it be cultivated, by the hovelties around him ; to discern his first impressions 
before he has become tinctured in the slightest degree with our prejudices, or 
acquired the habit of thinking as we think, and of viewing persons and things 
with reference to our maxims and standards. This desire of knowing the ge- 
nuine opinions of a person thus untutored in regard to our arts and our habits, 
although it be termed ** curiosity,” is of a more intellectual character than the 
term usually implies. A man is as little qualified to judge with impartiality of 
the system of manners and habits of the society in which he dwells, as he is 
fit to criticise his individual self. Our very minds are in some degree the crea- 
tures of habit ; they become moulded according to a certain fashion ; and we 
should be insensible to folly, absurdity, or evil, in our customs, were they 
not pointed out by persons who had not been nurtured amongst them, and 
who were hot imbued with the. peculiar sentiments or principles from which 
they deduced their origin. 

If the observations of a European traveller belonging to a different nation 
from that wherein he journeys, be, for the reason just referred to, acceptable 
to the latter, a fortiori^ the representations which an individual of a people 
without the sphere of European habits and prejudices furnishes to his fellow- 
countrymen of the peculiarities he may have personally remarked in Europe, 
must be highly attractive to Europeans. If a French book of travels in Eng- 
land, and, vice versa, an English account of the manners of France, be capa- 
ble of exciting the curiosity of the people described, how much greater degree 
of interest must a native of Europe feel in a portraiture of the manners of his 
nation, or even his continent, drawn by an Asiatic ! 

Another consideration, which enhances the value of such pictures, is their 
rarity : few authentic w'orks of this kind have been known in Europe, and of 
the limited number which have appeared in an English dress, some, at least, 
labour under unjust suspicions of being spurious. This proneness to distrust, 
is probably owing in part to the existence of some instances of innocent de« 
ception (such as the Citizen of the World of Goldsmith), wherein the writer 
has availed himself of the very considerations herein assigned as legitimate 
grounds for the curiosity felt in Europe to read the travels of an Asiatic, for 
the purposes of moral satire. 

It must not be inferred, however, from what has been said, that the stric* 
tufes‘of an oriental traveller upon our manners will be always just or instrpe- 
tive; he is more liable than aliens less discriminated from us to become 4ihe 
victim' of self-delusion, accidental mistakes, and the intentional deceptioii. of 
others. In most cases, those who write (from superficial observation esp^ 
dally) upon the manners of a foreign people, are guilty, in different degrees, 
of misrepresentation and caricature. ' No candid person would censure ah : 
Asiatic traveller for painting somewhat extravagantly English manners end- 
customs, who has read or heard of the monstrous absurdities of Fillet f end 

whilst 
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whilst we smile at the ludicrous blunders which a native of Asia makes in his 
reports of Europe, wo should bear in mind that those of European travellers 
may iand wc know do) contain hallucinations of a similar kind in respect to 
the East. 

Lieut. Alexander, whose travels in Ava and Persia wc noticed in our last 
volume (p. 649), has lately been the medium of introducing to our notice the 
travels of a native of Bengal, Mirzaltesa Modeen, in Great Britain and France. 
The work is entitled in the original " Shigurf Namali i Velaet,” or “ Excellent 
Intelligence concerning Europe.” The author tells us that he was born in 
Panchnour, a small town in Bengal. During the reign of Nawab Jaffer Alee 
Khan he was on terms of intimacy with some chief moonshces of his court, and 
thereby acquired a facility in the Persian or court language. He afterwards 
entered the service of Major Park, whom he attended in the field. After the 
^elusion of hostilities, he had the honour of an audience with Shah Alum, 
the Monarch of Delhi. When Lord Clive obtained from that prince the coni-^ 
mission of dewani for the Company, the Shah (he says) begged that an English 
army might be kept near him, winch Lord Clive declined, ** without the orders 
of the King of England;” whereupon the Mogid prepared a letter to his 
Britannic Majesty, which was sent, with a present of a lac of rupees, by a 
British officer (whose name Mr. Alexander, from motives of delicacy, has sup- 
pressed) to England, and Itesa Modeen was selected to accompany him as 
Moonshce. He left Calcutta in the year 1765, on board a French ship, 
touched at the Mauritius and the Cape, arrived at the port of Nantz in 
France, and reached England by the way of Calais. He returned to Bengal in 
the year J 768. 

The original, which is in manuscript and extremely scarce, was written in 
the Persian. language. Mr. Alexander has translated it into Hindoostanee for 
the use of learners, and has given an English free version to gratify the curio- 
sity of English readers. 

We do not propose to criticise the work, but merely to collect a few of the 
amusing observations which the Mirza has made upon European manners, 
illustrative of our preliminary remarks : wc shall even pass over the comments 
of the author upon certain im[)ortant political transactions in India at the 
epoch of his, histoiy, respecting which he seems to have been very ill-informed. 

At his first arrival in France, the Mirza was struck with surprise at the 
lower orders wearing wooden shoes, ** in which they walked about in a ludi- 
crous and whimsical manner.” lie was told, he says, by two of his English 
fellow travellers, that ** these were very wretched people ; but it was all owing 
to their own indolence, for they were not industrious like the English.” Some 
of the French passengers, however, gave him a specimen of their active in- 
dustry, by shewing their skill in smuggling : ** the mates, a doctor, and a 
elergpmany who had brought some pieces of cloth from Bengal, concealed 
them, like thievesy in their pockets (when the custom-house officers came 
on board), tied them round their necks, or rolled them round their 
waists.” 

Better acquaintance with the French seems to have enabled our author to 
set off one^)iece of slander against another. 

The French assert that the English are' instructed by them in music and liorseman- 
ship, for the wealthy among the English send their sons and daughters to tlic schools 
in France'; in consequence of which, say they, the English arc now skilled in tlie arts 
and sciences. In former times they had neilhcr die abilities ilor the skill which they 
now* possess, and were ignorant like 'the generality of Hindoostanees : however they 

allow 
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allow that (licy are bravo sobliVrs. llie lower classes of EngHsli (Say tfioy) do not gd 
to foreign countries to serve or get employment ; why? because they are a sUipid race 
and slow at acquiring knowledge ; tlicrefore even if they did go to other countr^h no 
person would employ them, consequently they would be reduced to misery for of 
food and clothes. . But the French caste are skilled in all the arts and sciences, and 
wherever they go they ingratiate themselves w*ith strangers, and acquire digniiy and 
honour. 

Upon his arrival in England, he proceeded with his employer, Capt. S., to 
his residence in Govent Garden. The Mirza was soon pleased with London, 
and declares that he conferred equal pleasure upon the inhabitants of the city. 

Truly,** he adds, " I am unable to praise sufficiently the worth and virtues of 
Europeans, fur they esteem a traveller or an inhabitant of a foreign country 
dearer to them than their own life.” In the course of two or three months 
every one entered into friendship with him, and the /ndicjf of the bazar (of 
Billingsgate?) addressed him smilingly with, “Como, my dear, and kiss me!” 
The sight of the park fills him with ecstacy. “ On every side females with 
silver forms, resembling peacocks, walk about, and at every corner fairy-faced 
ravishers of hearts move with a thousand blandishments and cociuetrics ; the 
plain of the earth becomes a<^paradisc from their resplendent foreheads, and 
heaven (itself) hangs down its head for shame at seeing the beauty of the 
loves.” In a fit of rapture he exclaims : 

j J 

If there*s a heaven on the face of the earth, 

It is here ! it is here ! it is here ! 

/ 

. The translator has pointed out a passage from the author of Lai/a Rootch 
which is exactly parallel : 

And, oh ! if there be an Elysium on earth, 

It is this ! it is this ! 

Is the coincidence accidental or otherwise ? 

The Mirza visited the theatre, and describes a play he saw represented there, 
which, from his account of it, would seem to be the “ Beggars’ Opera.” He 
beheld, “ near the bazar in the Ha3^market,” a lull and corpulent female, 
whose height exceeded four cubits ; and speaks with delight of her “ beautiful 
face and desirable figure:” he was, he says, “confounded with her loveliness 
and beauty.” 

The mode in which marriages arc brought about in England (and Europe 
generally) he thus relates ; 

The consent of both the lady and gentleman is requisite. It is necessary that tlic 
man be good-looking, of an agreeable temper, wealthy, skilled in business, and that 
he have a livelihood. On the part of the lady, she must likewise be well-favoured, of 
a good disposition, have a portion either from her Ihtlier or from a former husband, and 
be versed in some of tlie fine arts. If all these good qualities are centred in one indivi- 
dual, that person is a rarity; and if a man and woman of the above description join 
themselves in wedlock, it will be a fortunate circumstance. Some people, however, 
look only to wealth, and marry solely for iu If a lady happen to be both ugly and 
poor, then no man will connect himself with her ; for Europe is the emporium of 
beauty, and women excelling in loveliness are very common ; also wealthy and virtuous 
ones (abound) : therefore it follows, that if a lady have neither beauty nor riches, no 
one inquires after hcc. On this account, there are thousands of old ladies who have 
never seen the face of tpeo. 

A very considerable portion oF the volume is devoted to discussions ' upon 

points 
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points of religion. The Mirza seems to have been very improperly harassed 
upon the subject of his faith and religious observances^ to which (according to 
hifl||wn statement) he adhered with a scrupulous attention that nearly cost him 
h^^fe. He condemns the worship of saints in Catholic countries (he was. 
himself a Mohammedan), and after describing the nature of auricular confes- 
sion and absolution, he declares that this practice is wholltf derived from the 
Hindoos*^ The Brahmins, he says, pretend that by bathing in the Ganges all 
sins will be pardoned, and tell the deluded people, if you are charitable to 
us, wc will cause you to enter heaven.” He adds : 

To be brief, the priests of the castes of French and others, with their consummate 
hypocrisy, lead the people astray, and have amassed great wealth. If these people 
were to read the high Koran, and were to believe in Hussurut Muhnmud Mustafa (on 
whom he the blessing and peace of God !), there would be no great alteration to make 
between their present rites and those of the religion of Islam. Hypocrisy would Uieii 
form no part of their religion. 

It may be worth while to subjoin Itesa Modecn*s succinct account of the 
introduction of Christianity and Mohammedanism : 

After the demise of Ilussurut Kesa, for some time the khalifat and oflice of imauni 
devolved on his twelve apostles, and the New Testament, which Is used by the caste of 
Nazarenes, was compiled hy them. 'Hicn these men separating, went into foreign 
countries, and began to propagate the religion of Ecsa and the laws which he enjoined. 
In these times, in the diflereiit sects of Christians there arc slight sliadcs of dilfercncc. 

The root of the faith of this caste is, that Hussnrut Kesa is acknowledged to be the 
Son of God, because the Virgin iMary bore him without having known man. How- 
ever, p few of the English do not subscribe to this doctrine, because they think that the 
pure nature (of God) cannot be born of any one, neither from him can any be born. 

Nearly seven hundred years after the time of Ilussurut Kesa, the resplendent bright- 
ness of Muhumud (with whom lie tlic blessing and peace of God!) enlightened this 
obscure worUl ; and besides causing the adjustment of sublunary matters, the religion 
of Islam was disclosed. 

The commandments laid down in the Testament arc : that mankind is to consider the 
divinity as single; to believe in his word and in his prophets ; not to bear false w'itness; 
to refrain from lying; not to commit adultery, nor to kill; and to treat tlie poor and 
neighbours as if they were brothers. 

The following picture of the English character is flattering to us : 

The caste of English avoid self-praise, and talking of their own exploits they consider 
disgraceful. If an officer who has greatly distinguished himself by his enterprize and 
courage in any victory, be asked the particulars of the engagement, he simply states tlie 
facts as they occurred. If another person greatly extols the conduct and valour of that 
officer (before him), he immediately casts his eyes on the soles of his feet, and remains 
silent, and from extreme bashfulness the perspiration distils from his face. Tlie English 
in general, tlicti, do not at all relish to be praised before their face ; they arc ratlier annoyed 
at it, and dislike it. They consider an egotist a coward, and sycophants and flatterers, 
liars. Under tliese circumstances, in their assemblies flattery is unusual. 

Egotists and flatterers are despicable in the opinion of a man of sense and under- 
standing, Flattery is certainly a very foolish practice : however, the sepoys and oflicers 
of Hindustan, and particularly of the city of Delhi, think that flattery and egotism add 
to their consequence ; as, for instance, if a person by a thousand labours happen to kill 
a fox, he then goes about every where, and proclaims with a loud voice that he had 
slaughtered a tiger, and in a most valiant manner twists his moustaches, and swelling 
With pride, his vesture does not suffice. He accounts the deeds of others, when 
placed in comparison with his own bravery, as nothing; nay, even makes out lliistum 
to have been decrepik 


Of 
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Of the system of education in England the author gives his eountryoien (he 
following account, in contrast with their own : 

The people of wealth in England, commencing at the age of four years, keep||^r 
sons and daughters constantly employed In writing, reading, and acquiring knowle^e ; 
they never permit them to be idle. If a man or woman be unacquainted with the 
musical art, be unable to dance or ride, be or she is accounted by people of substance 
as descended from a mean parentage, and taunts and reproaches are not spared. They 
then say, **such a one's parents have been poor, and being unable to pay the cost of 
** education, their children are therefore ignorant of every thing." Tliose ladies, parti- 
cularly, who can neither dance nor sing, arc considered in a very inferior light ; 
they will never get well married. To be brief, the manner in which the English are 
educated and reared is totally different from that India, for the sons of some of our 
great men and nobles arc taught gratuitously. At school tliey acquire a thousand bad 
habits, when they are supposed to be attaining knowledge. However, all that is dis- 
regarded by our men of rank, and (gratuitous education) is not accounted disgraceful. 
In England, however, money is expended in the acquirement of wisdom. 

School discipline in England he describes as follows : 

I saw that the boys sit on a form in one line, and in this way studied their lessons. 
The teacher, with a leathern strap in his hand, heard the scholars repeat their tasks, 
commencing at one end and going down tlie whole line. When a boy committed a 
mistake in his reading, the teacher, without the least pity or remorse, struck him on the 
back with the strap to such a degree, that he wounded the limbs of these silver forms 
and jessamine-legged youths. Although this appears to be cniclty, yet this saying is 
nevertheless true : 

The tyranny of the teacher is batter than the father's love.” 

The Mirza’s representations of many objects and customs in England arc so 
accurate that, from this circumstance alone, they possess subordinate interest. 
The following is an example : 

In England a person cannot escape the punishment for murder by paying a fine, as 
in Bengal, where the institutes of Imaum Aboo Muhumud and Imaum Huneefa aro 
still followed, by which a murderer may escape if the relatives of the murdered man 
choose to allow him : if they do not, the criminal pays to Government a certain fine, 
and the judges pardon him. But in England the judges first maturely deliberate in a 
case of murder, and where a creation of God has l)een destroyed, the criminal is con- 
signed to execution. For theft the law is not similar to that of Muhumud, who orders 
the hand to be cut off if a greater amount than ciglit anuas has been stolen. In Eng-- 
land, the person who plunders, using at the same time force and violence, subjects 
himself to be executed, llic English say that the punishment of the thief is not to be 
abated according to tlic amount of property he may have abstracted, for when a person 
intends to steal he will take as much as he can get, and if he could have laid hold of 
more than he actually carried off, he would have taken that likewise. 

We conlude our extracts from this part of the work, therefore, with the 
following : 

After the English have made a sufficiency to maintain themselves comfortably, tlien 
during their whole life, even though it be extended to seventy or eighty years, they 
apply themselves night and day to add to their stock of knowledge, and never remain a 
minute idle. .They are not like the people of this country, who repeat Hindee and 
Persian poems in praise of a mistress's face, or descriptive of the qualities of the 
wine, of the goblet^ and of the cup-bearer, and who pretend to be in love. 

The English are naturally good managers : they never throw away their money, and 
reckon it a very disgraceful thing to be in debt. The middle ranks of society plaee 
their money in the hands of a banker, and receive the interest of it monthly : the prin- 
cipal therefore remains untouched. They are such a calculating race, tliat it often 

happens 
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happens that a wealthy man has only one man senrant to attend upon him, who shaves 
and dresses him ; besides the footman he has a female cook and a chamhermaid« and for 
tha||||^ there is a single groom : the whole business of the house, then, is carried on 
hy^He servants. The master’s lime is occupied abroad, in making excursions and in 
hunting : his wife takes charge of all the accounts, superintends the household expen- 
diture, and has the general management of every thing. 

Many ridi people who have families keep no carriage : when they require one they 
hire a bazar carriage. People of rank, and even princes, do not think themselves at all 
lowered by w'alkiiig the distance of a quarter or half a coss in the streets and bazar, 
either during the day or night : taking a stick in their hand, they go abroad in plain 
clotlies. They do not resemble, in this respect, the rajahs and wealthy men of this 
country, who are attended by nukcebs, chobdars, esawuls,* foot and horse, rockets and 
standards, mali6 muratih,*!* and great pomp. Now the English consider the profusion, 
and the ceremony and state of the Indian retinues, as a most absurd and useless expen- 
diture of money, and laugli at tlic people of this country for being such fools and 
blockheads. They say, if any one (in England) were to appear w'ith a pompous reti- 
nue, the hoys of the city and bazar would throw dirt upon his attendants, and would 
tauntingly clap their hands and throw stones. 

Amongst mankind in general virtues and vices arc always found : every nation con- 
siders some particular things sinful, or the contrary. 

We subjoin an example of the impositions to which a traveller like Itesa 
Modeen is exposed to, in the account which he has given, in the description of 
his sea-voyage (doubtless from the absurd statement of some shipmate), of a 
mermaid. 

The mermaid is a beautiful woman from the head to the waist, with tw'o breasts, a 
mouth IHte a flower, black tresses, dark eyes, of a good stature, with eyebrows like a 
bow. On seeing her countenance the hearts of lovers are wounded, and those who arc 
inexperienced in affairs of the heart arc confined in the snare of her enticements. Be- 
neath her waist half the limbs and lower parts resemble a fish with a forked tall. ITic 
effigy of this animal is placed on the stems and sterns of ships. These extraordinary 
beings are seen by mariners near dangerous parts of the ocean, and when they appear 
it is a bad omen. May God in his mercy prevent any one from seeing its countenance, 
for it ip a kind of genii ! When it sits upright in the water to the waist and shews its 
face, the sailors viewing its countenance lose their senses. It then calls on one of them 
by name. The individual called upon, on hearing its voice, becomes greatly agitated, 
and prepares to go upon liearing the call repeated : at the third summons he leaps into 
the sea, and is lost to the view of beholders. They say that if that person were to be 
bound with a chain of iron, evgn that could not detain him. 

The narrative of Itesa Modeen, in English, is simple, and seldom adorned 
with oriental tropes and metaphors ; the praise of this is chiefly due to the 
translator, who admits that, in the English version, he has not ‘‘ tied himself 
down to a literal translation ; far from it j he has merely given the author’s 
meaning*” One of the metaphors retained, although quaint, is elegant i 
upon leaving London, in low spirits, and visiting Oxford, the sight of that 
noble city so exhilarated him, that, he says, “ the bird of joy constructed its 
nest on tlic branch of my heart.” 

• Officen of parade. f An honorary badge, being the figure of a fif b. 
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NEW FACTS CONCERNING THE HISTORY OF WRITING 
AMONGST THE ARABS OF THE HEDJAZ. 

BY BARON SILYESTRE DE SACY.* 

** Although the memory of the origin of nations, of their primitive iiistitu* 
tions, of the confined circle of their laws, religious and civil— in short, of what- 
soever constitutes their early social and political existence-confided at first 
to poetry and consecrated by religion, must incontestably have been transmitted 
from father to son during an indefinite number of generations, by means of 
tradition purely oral, without the aid of writing ; the birth of literature, pro- 
perly so called, cannot be traced amongst any people to a period more remote 
than that of this divine art, which is alone the faithful depositary of the works 
of genius. This^^art, in transmitting them from age to age, deposits the prolific 
germ of the early productions of the human mind in succeeding ages ; wliicli 
preserves, cherishes, and feeds the sacred fire, converting its feeble sparks into 
a vast and genial flame, which communicates itself to a great nation. Tho 
epoch of the invention d'f writing, or of its introduction amongst a people, 
may therefore be regarded as a period anterior to its literature, and ought to 
be the first object of those investigations in which I am about to engage.’* 

It was thus I expressed myself more than forty years ago, when I submitted 
to the Royal Academy* of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres my researches into 
the origin and ancient relics of the literature of the Arabs, which was more 
recently printed in the collection of its memoirs. In this work, of consider- 
able extent, I embraced tho history of the art of writing in all parts of the 
Peninsula inhabited from time immemorial by the Arabs, and I endeavoured to 
diffuse some light upon the ancient writing of the Hornerites or Hiniyaritcs, of 
which not a single vestige is known to remain, but the existence of which, 
long before the establishment of Islainism, cannot be called into question. 
Passing then into the country in which this religion had its birth, and has con- 
secrated, in adopting, ancient superstitions and religious rites which had for 
their object, for a long series of ages back, the temple whose foundation 
was attributed to Abraham ; I demonstrated, by every species of proof, that 
writing was introduced into the Hcdjaz, amongst the Pagan Arabs and the 
illustrious family of Koreish, but a very few years before the birth of Maho- 
met ; and that it was imported thither from Mesopotamia, where the Syrians 
had propagated it amongst the Arab tribes who had, partly at least, embraced 
the Christian religion;— a religion so often nmlevolcntly reproached with 
favouring ignorance, but which, as history testifies, has always carried with it 
the art of writing and a taste for study. But in advancing the statement, that 
writing was an art so very recent amongst the Arabs of the Iledjaz at the birth 
of the founder of Islamism, and a fruit of their intercourse with strangers, I 
pointed out, by divers facts which have descended to our knowledge, that this 
art soon spread itself amongst them, and that writing had become already in 
very common use at Mecca, when Mahomet began to promulgate his new doc- 
trines. ** If any one could doubt this,” I observed, no other proof is neces- 
sary than the anathema written by the Koreishites against Mahomet (of which 
the worms spared only the name of God, having eaten all the rest) ; the treaty 
between Mahomet and the Koreishites, which was committed to writing in the 
^ixth year of the Hegira, by Ali, and which gave rise to such a bitter quarrel 
, between 

* Read at the annual general meeting of the Aalatlc Society of Pnrln, Sfitli Aiiril 18S7 .->Sm p. 6A 
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between the contracting parties ; finally, the letters addressed by Mahomet to 
several princes, in the interior, as well as beyond Arabia, inviting them to em- 
br^his religion, “ Further evidence of this fact," I added, “ may be found 
in ^ statements of historians respecting the compilation and correction of the 
Koran under Abu-Bek*r and Othman, and in a multitude of other facts, but 
especially in the narrative of the conversion of Omar ; whence it evidently 
resulted that the different portions of the Koran were committed to writing 
even in the life>tlme of Mahomet." I should subjoin to these proofs the tra- 
dition which informs us that it w'as customary to write in letters of gold, and 
suspend to the gates of the Caaba, those poems which had obtained the suf- 
frages of the tribes assembled at the great mart of Occadh. Such of these 
poems as have reached us, are either contemporary with Mahomet, or of a 
date blit little earlier than that of this legislator. 

In thus fixing, however, upon the sixth century of the Christian era as the 
epoch of the introduction into the Hedjaz of the art of writing, we must con- 
clude that the art was earlier in use amongsf the Arabs of the kingdoms of 
Hira and Gazna, the former connected b}' intimate .relations with the empire 
of the Chosroes, and the latter with the provinces of the Creek empire in the 
East; as well as amongst the nomade tribes of Mesopotamia, and even 
amongst the inhabitants of the countries in the north and centre of Arabia. 
How, otherwise, could we account for the high degree of cultivation which 
Arabic poetry had attained amongst all these tribes, and the rigorous obser- 
vance of rules of grammar and prosodial laws of an elaborate and artificial 
character, which is remarkable in the specimens which have reached us of the 
productions of genius at that remote period ? The style of the Koran departs 
occasionally from the rules sanctioned by the grammarians, and discovers ano- 
malies which, thanks to the veneration paid to this book, have been suffered 
to escape untouched through centuries, and have been religiously preserved ; 
but no such reproaches can be alleged against the poems of Amrialkai, Tarafa, 
Labed, and their contemporaries. 

But not to prolong this digression, and reverting to the history of writing ; 
it is not sufficient to ascertain pretty nearly the period when it was spread 
amongst the countrymen of Mahomet, and when, employed as the depository 
of his doctrine and pretended revelations, it was about to become, in conjunc- 
tion with the conqueror’s sabre, the terror of all the nations amongst whom 
the fierce companions of the prophet carried the standard of Islam ; it is 
natural to inquire whether this writing was the same as that which is now used 
by the descendants of those Arabs, and by the nations who, in adopting their 
religion, have also borrowed their writing, and whose literature is, in a great 
measure, modelled after theirs. There exist two means of solving this ques- 
tion, namely, written traditions and monuments. 

Until of late years, it was admitted by common consent amongst those scho- 
lars who bad dedicated any portion of their studies to this species of investi- 
gation, that the character commonly employed at the present day by the 
nations of Asia who speak Arabic, owed its actual forms to Ebn Mokla, vizir 
of the Abasside Caliphs Moktader and Caher, and who is more celebrated by 
this invention, of which history has given him the honour, than by the poli- 
tical transactions in which he figured, and the reverses of fortune of which he 
was the victim ; that prior to his time, that is, before the close of the third 
century of the Hegira, the character in general use was that denominated 
Cufic, from the name of the city of Cufa whence it originated; and that this 
character is that which has been preserved in the ancient MSS. of the Koran, 
Jhi/rti. Vol.24. No. 140, 2 A upon 
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upon the Musiilman coins of Abd-ul Malek struck for the first time in the year 
of the Hegira 75, and upon tliose of his successors. It was acknowledged also, 
tliat the diacritical points, which serve to distinguish certain letters, in ^^er 
respects alike, and the vowel-points, so called because they supply the absence 
of vowels, were unknown to antiquity, and were not invented till towards the 
end of the first century of the Hegira ; lastly, it was known that the Arabic 
character had undergone variations and mutations, greater or less, in several 
of the countries subjected by the Musulmans, such as Persia, India, Africa, 
and Spain, and the African writing seemed to have retained more analogy with 
the ancient Cufic, than that, the invention of which was attributed to Ebii 
Mokla. 

It was felt, however, that the name of Cufic, given to the Arabic character 
supposed to have originated in Mesopotamia, and to have been introduced into 
the Hedjaz at a period somewhat more distant than that of Mahomet, pre- 
sented a sort of absurdity or anachronism which required some explanation. 
The city of Ciifa having been founded only in the caliphate of Omar, how 
could it happen that it gave its name to a species of writing which had been in 
use amongst the Arabs of the lledjaz for half a century before ? Pocockc 
and other scholars, having raised this difficulty, suggested various reasons for 
the solution of it, more or less plausible, but none of them, it must be 
admitted, calculated to carry conviction to the mind. I was the first to re^ 
mark, in the work I referred to at the commencement, that Ilajji Klialfa, a 
celebrated Turkish bibliographer, appeared not to be favourable to this high 
antiquity attributed to the Cufic character ; that, following the order in which 
he arranges tlic various species of Arabic writing he specifies, after a learned 
writer of the fourth century of the Hegira, the character of Cufa was but the 
fourth, three others being reckoned before it, thus arranged chronologically : 
that of Mecca, that of Medina, and llien that of Basra (Bussorah). This 
order is justified by facts ; for writing was used at Mecca long before Basra 
was founded, a city which was anterior by a few years only to Cufa ; and it is, 
moreover, extremely probable that Medina received the art of writing from 
Mecca : in fact this city, which, before it offered an asylum to Mahomet, was 
named Yathreb, doubtless bore the name of the “City of the Prophet*' 
iMedinei~al~iiahi)y when it communicated to a kind of writing the denomination 
■Medinese. 

Later still, some medals anterior to the coins, properly, called Musulman, 
of Abd^ul Malek, and on which there appeared the name of this identical 
caliph, or the names of certain towns of Syria, such as Damascus and Emesa, 
occurred to shake the opinion which attributed to the Cufic character a prio- 
-rity over all other Arabic writings. To these might have been added a vase 
from the cabinet of the Chevalier Nani, published more than thirty years ago, 
-the legend of which was not in the Cufic character, but which belonged un- 
doubtedly to a minister of Finance in Egypt at the beginning of the second 
century of the Hegira: but no attention was paid to this circumstance, which 
wouid have been sufficient to excite a suspicion that the character, the inven- 
tion of which was attributed to Ebn Mokla, was, at least in the essentials of 
its forms, anterior to Cufic writing. It is not rare that the mind, once strongly 
possessed with an opinion in philosophy or politics, is inaccessible to objec- 
tions which should lead it by doubt towards truth ; and such occurrences some^ 
times happen in matters of criticism and history. 

Such was the state of* our information in regard to the history of writing 
.amongst the Arabs, when an unexpected discovery, two years ago, let in 

new 
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new light upon this subject.* Certain papyri, written in Arabic, had been 
found in the neighbourhood of Memphis, enclosed in a vase, which was 
buried in the earth. Two of these papyri contained passports granted to some 
Egyptians inhabiting the village of Deir-Abi-Hermes, in the canton of Mem- 
phis, whereby they were permitted to travel in Upper Egypt for a month. 
These passports describe, moreover, the individuals who had obtained them ; 
tliey each bear the name of the chief or governor of the canton of Memphis 
by whom they had been granted ; that of the governor-general of Egypt, of 
whom the former was but the deputy ; and lastl}^ the name of the register who 
had written them. Their date was the year 133 of the Hegira, wliich is sup- 
ported by the testimony of history, whence wc know that the governor-gene- 
ral of Egypt at this period was Abd-ul Malek, son of Yezid, the very same i)cr- 
son who is named in this capacity in the two passports. Now the character in 
which these documents, anterior by two centuries to Ebn Mokla, arc written, 
is not the Cuhe, but a kind of writing which, bating a little stiUhess, is that 
which is in common use at the present day, and which it was fancied came into 
existence only at the end of the third century of the Hegira. These two writ- 
ings were scaled with a small seal, the legend of which is in the Cuhe chanic- 
ter. I hastened to communicate this discovery to the Royal Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres ; I caused the two passports to be lithographed, 
and I published them, with the article of which they were the subject, in the 
Journal dcs SavansiS^t August 1825). I did not fail to make it apparent how 
much this discovery confirmed the authenticity of the medals of the caliph 
Abd-ul Malek, anterior to those which bear a type purely Miisulman, and the 
legends' of which arc in the Cufic character; and to show that it banished all 
the difficulties which had been raised against the Greek coins of Hcraclius, on 
which was read, in Greek as well as Arabic, the name of the city of Tiberias. 

Perhaps,” I observed, in the conclusion of the article, “ it ought to reform 
altogether our ideas respecting the chronology of the different inodes of Arabic 
writing, and prove that the Neskhi character, the invention of which has been 
assigned to the close of the third century of the Hegira, existed nearly in its 
present form, before the Arabs of the Hedjaz received, from Aiibar or Hira, 
that which gave birth to the Cufic character. Let us not, however,” I added, 

be in a hurry to adopt this conjecture ; let us begin merely to doubt, in order 
that wc may oppose no prejudices to the new discoveries which happy acci- 
dents may present to us, such as that to which wc owe the papyri which have 
been the subject of this memoir.” 

The hopes which I thus ventured to express, are about to be realized. Since 
a fortunate discovery, the fruit of the persevering labour of several years, and 
of a multitude of combinations and explorations directed by wonderful saga- 
city, has raised, or rather destroyed for ever, a part of the veil which covered 
the mysterious writing of ancient Egypt; since the monuments of this coun- 
try, the primitive source of civilization, are no longer the objects of barren 
admiration or blind enthusfasm, and are restored to history and chronology, a 
new interest has attached itself to the smallest wrecks covered by the earth 
which conceals the tombs of the ancient empire of the Pharoahs ; and sove- 
reigns are now striving to emulate each other in encouraging and multiplying 
researches which may enrich Europe with the spoils of a nation, to whom 
Greece herself owed a portion of that knowledge which she poured forth 
upon the other parts of the west. Amongst these monuments of antique 

Egypt, 
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Egypt, intermixed with those of Egypt under the successors of Alexander nnd 
the Roman domination, there have been found further papyri written in 
Arabic, relies of a modern civilization, if wc compare them with those of 
Sesostris or even the Ptolemys, but which we may be allowed to call antique, 
when, abstracted from all foreign comparisons, we consider them by themselves, 
and with relation to the people to whom they belong, and to whose cradle they 
touch the nearest. 

The collection * of Egyptian monuments made by Mr. Salt, and purchased 
by his Majesty (of France), has furnished me with two new papyri written in 
the Arabic tongue : they have suffered much more from time, and from their 
long imprisonment in the earth, than the two of which I have before spoken : 
it is probable that they were discovered at the same time and in the same 
spot ; for one of these, like the two for which I am indebted to the kindness 
of M. Drovetti, is a leave of absence for a month from the place called Deir- 
Abi-IIermes, in the canton of Memphis, for a journey to Fostat, or, as tra- 
vellers call it. Old Cairo. It contains a description of the individual to whom 
it was granted ; and we thence learn that he had a beard partly grey and 
partly black, hair more grey than black ; that he was fair, with freckles upon 
his face. This writing, like the two passports, is of the year 133, but ante- 
rior to them by about seven months. It is given, like those, for a month 
only, and is written by the same scribe, named Ibrahim. The Governor- 
general of Egypt, in whose name it was granted, is also Abd-ul Malek, son of 
Yezid; but the nomc, or canton, of Memphis was then administered, under 
the authority of Abd-ul Malek, by two functionaries, whose names have no 
affinity to that of the minister who granted the two passports. This writing 
confirms all we learned from those documents, but it affords no new light. We 
shall therefore make, in regard to it, but a single observation, which is not 
devoid of interest ; namely, that history informs us that, towards the close 
of the first century of the Hegira, the receipt of the public tribute in Egypt 
and the administration of the finances were confided to a comptroller-general 
named Osama, son of Zaid, who rendered himself odious to all the inhabi- 
tants by his exactions and vexations. Among other expedients which he 
employed to increase his treasury, he devised a plan of requiring that all those 
who wished to pass and repass should pray a permission in writing, to the 
granting of which he doubtless attached a fee ; and condemned in a penalty of 
ten pieces of gold every person who quitted the place of his residence without 
being provided with a passport. The death of the caliph, from whom he held 
his appointment, appeared to the Egyptians an effect of the divine vengeance, 
which their prayers had called down upon the prince in whose name Osama op* 
pressed them. His successor deprived him of office, and ordered him to be 
brought before him bound hand and foot : but he died before he reached Damas- 
cus. Thus the oppressor was punished, but the fiscal measures which his evil 
genius had devised, continued doubtless in use, as these papyri prove : this is 
pretty nearly the history of fiscal operations every where. 

If this papyrus affords but slender interest, it is not the case with the se- 
cond ; unfortunately this is torn in halves, no doubt from an observance of 
the ordinary custom amongst the Arabs employed in searching for antiquities 
in Egypt, of dividing the booty which is the produce of their joint labours. 
The three first lines of the lower part are so much damaged, that only a very 

small 
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small number of words can be perceived, and which are insufficient to make 
out the sense ; this is the more to be regretted, because these lines should 
contain the very object of the letter : for this papyrus is undoubtedly a letter. 
The following is the translation of that part which can be read with absolute 
certainty, or with a probability which approximates very near to certainty : 

Upper fragment, In the name of God gracious and merciful. To Osama, son of 
Zaid ; on the part of Abd-allah, son of Amrii ; of Alaschath, son of Noman ; and of 
Mehdi, son of Noman. Peace be upon thee, O Abu- Mohammed !’* [Here occurs 
the hiatus]. 

Lower fragment, We beg of God to preserve thee in good Ijcalth, and to procure 
happiness by thy ministry. Peace be upon thee and mercy from God. Written by 
Mehdi, the of the mouth Uabi the first, of the year 40.'* 

Upon the back of this papyrus, which had formerly been written in Greek, 
and on which some traces of this ancient writing are still visible, appears in 
Arabic : 

To Osama, son of Zaid, on the part of Abd>allah, son of Amru ; of Alaschath, 
son of Noman ; and of Mehdi, son of Noman.*' 

As the Arabic writing of this papyrus, as well as that of the other three, is 
entirely destitute of diacritical points, there is necessarily some uncertainty as 
to the proper names ; but these doubts can only extend to the name which 1 
pronounce Alaschath^ but which may also *nc read Alaschah ; and to that of the 
father of Alaschath or Alaschab, and of Mehdi, which I read Noman, The 
names of Osama, son of Zaid, and of Abd-allah, son of Amru, leave room 
for no doubt whatsoever ; and these are the only names, as will presently 
appear, of any importance. 

It must speedily be perceived of what interest the date of this papyrus is in 
respect to the history of writing amongst the Musulmans. My first care 
ought therefore to be, to establish the fact that, although the line which con- 
tains this date be almost entirely effaced, there is nothing arbitrary and hazar- 
dous in the manner in which I restore it. In fact, there can be distinctly seen, 
1st, the preposition in; 2dly, the ain, or final letter of the word rabi, 

so that the name of the month is placed beyond doubt ; 3dly, the heads of the 
two alifi and of the two lams of the word alawel (first}, whence it results 
that of the two months named Rabi, there can be no doubt here that it is the 
first ; 4thly, the head of the alif which begins the word arbain (forty) and the 
nnn which terminates it. The latter letter, it is true, is common to all the 
names of tens, from twenty to ninety ; but of all these names, that of forty is 
the only one which begins with an a/if; the only one consequently which can 
be read here. Lastly, there is nothing more after the word arbain^ although 
there still remains a small blank space at the end of the line. Thus the date 
;S complete, and it cannot be supposed that after the word forty there ought 
to be ** and a hundred^* according to the custom of the Arabs, of placing in 
dates the hundreds after the tens. 

I might content myself with having thus justified the restitution of this 
date, and I should have no fear of being discredited by any person capable of 
verifying my assertion ; but I proceed to the superfluous proof, that of the 
four personages named in this letter, two, namely Osama, son of Zaid, 
and Abd-allah, son of Amru, are well known to history; that they both 
lived, and played a very important part amongst the Musulmans, in the year 
40 of the Hegira ; and that no circuin.stance is oppos'ed to the supposition of 
this letter being actually written in Egypt by Abd-allah, son of Amru, to 

Osama, 
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Osama, son of Zaid. But I should, in the very first place, observe that the 
personage here referred to under the name of Osama, son of Zaid, is not the 
same as bis homonyme, of whom I have before spoken, and who was, towards 
the end of the first century of the Hegira, comptroller general of the finances 
in Egypt. 

1 must suppress, in order not to abuse the patience of the meeting, an 
exact quotation of all the numerous authorities which have afforded me de- 
tailed fiicts regarding Osama and Abd-allah ; and 1 shall confine myself to 
stating the results. Some one may possibly be astonished that history should 
have preserved, in regard to these early Musulmans, particulars which may 
appear minute and unimportant : but this would be to entertain a false idea. 
A very considerable part of the Musulman law has no other foundation than 
an immense collection of traditions, which have preserved the memory of the 
slightest actions and expressions of the founder of Islamism, and which sup- 
ply the silence of the Koran. Now, the authority of these traditions depends 
upon the name of those who have transmitted them to posterity from mouth 
to mouth, up to the period when they were committed to writing, and espe- 
cially of the reports in which the early authors of these traditions are con- 
cerned; cither Mahomet himself, or his companions and contemporaries. It 
behoved the Musulmans, therefore, to attach great importance to whatever 
related to these reports, and to preserve the recollection of them with as 
much care as the traditions themselves ; and this has been so scrupulously 
attended to, that the same fact has been repeated several times, when some 
slight difference appeared in the narratives which were to be traced to different 
contemporary witnesses. 

After this preliminary remark, I proceed immediately to the facts which 
concern Osama, son of Zaid. 

Zaid, his father, son of Haritha, made prisoner in a war between different 
Arab tribes, had been purchased for 400 pieces of silver, at the fair of Occadh, 
for Khadijah, before she married Mahomet : the latter, when he became the 
husband of Khadijah, asked Zaid of her, obtained him, enfranchised him, and 
gave him in marriage a female slave named Baraca, and surnamed Omm-Aimen, 
whom he had acquired in the division of his mother’s property, and to whom 
he in like manner gave her liberty. Zaid had by Omm-Aimen a son named 
Osama : he is the very person in question. Mahomet entertained the greatest 
regard for Zaid; he even adopted him, in naming him Zaid, son of Mohammed, 
until the period when it was ordained that adopted children should no longer 
be called by the name of the person who adopted them. Zaid received from 
Mahomet, in the eighth year of the Hegira, the command of a part of the 
Musulman army at the battle of Muta, where he perished, being then only 
fifty-five years of age. 

Osama, son of Zaid, was not less beloved by Mahomet than his father ; he 
was commonly called ** the dear friend, son of the dear friend, of the prophet** 
He was one of those who accompanied Mahomet in his flight from Mecca to 
Medina, and he adhered firmly to him at the battle of Honain, when the 
Musulman army was completely routed. The prophet, a few years before his 
death, sent him the ensign of command, and ordered him to assemble the 
Musulman troops to march into Syria. Osama was then only eighteen years 
of age, and he beheld under his command Omar, Abu-Bek’r, and the chief 
personages of Islamism. Mahomet, in ill health, urgently pressed the depar- 
ture of the expedition ; but death shortened his days, and Osama, who had 
not yet quitted Mecca, was one of those who bathed the corpse of the pro- 
phet. 
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phet. The death of Mahomet and the choice of his successor were the occa- 
sion of violent disputes amongst the Musulmans ; four notable personages 
alone remained strangers to these disorders ; amongst this number was Osama* 
The choice which Mahomet made of him to command the Syrian expedition 
had excited jealousy, and given rise to intrigues which disturbed the last 
moments of the prophet. Abu-BekV, however, nominated Mahomet’s suc- 
cessor, preserved, in spite of the jealousy of Omar, the command to Osama, 
and lavished upon him the most distinguished marks of his regard and 
confidence. Omar, on his succession to the caliphate, treated him with no 
less distinction ; and when he assigned a distribution from the public treasury 
amongst the chiefs of the army, he gave Osama a larger share than to his own 
son Abd-allali, and justified this preference, at which Abd-allah took offence, 
on the ground of the affection of Mahomet towards Zaid and his son Osama. 
After the murder of Othman, and the election of Ali, Osama was one of those 
who refused to take the oath to Ali, and he embraced the cause of Moawiyah. 

I have discovered nothing more of Osama, except that he died at Medina, or 
near that city, and was buried there towards the end of the reign of Moawiyah, 
or more precisely in the year 54. Writers do not perfectly agree respecting 
the prenomen which he bore, but the most general opinion is, that it was Abu-^ 
Mohammedy that is “ father of Mohammed and in fact, he left behind seve- 
ral sons, the eldest of whom was called Mohammed. This fact is of great 
importance, because, in our letter, the writers, calling him by his prenomen 
when the}' address him, conformably to the custom of the Arabs, say : 

“ Peace be upon thee, O Abu-Mohammed !” 

JiCt uj^ now pass from Osama, son of Zaid, to Abd-allah, son of Amru* 

Amru, father of Abd-allah, was the son of As. This was he who conquered 
5^gypt under Omar, and who was appointed governor thereof by this caliph ; 
but when the Said, or Upper Egypt, had been subjected by the Arabs, Omar 
confided the command of it to Abd-allah, son of Saad. Othman having suc- 
ceeded Omar, Amru applied to him to remove Abd-allah, and to unite all 
Egypt under his authority. Success did not answer his expectation : Othman 
removed him, and gave the government of all Egypt to his rival. Amru, re- 
duced to the rank of a private individual, took up his residence at Mecca, and 
kept aloof from business, until the period when the Arabs were divided be- 
tween Ali and Moawiyah. His ambition was then rc-awakened ; and, convinced 
that Moawiyah would recompense his services better than Ali, he went to the 
former with his two sons Mohammed and Abd-allah. Being charged by 
Moawiyah with the subjection of Egypt to his authority, he entered it at the 
head of an army in the thirty-eighth year of the Hegira, and, favoured by the 
partizans of Othman (enemies of Ali), who were numerous and powerful in the 
province, he had no difficulty in making himself master of it. He sullied his 
victory by his cruelty towards Mohammed, son of Abu Bek’r, who command- 
ed there in the name of Ali. Amru had scarcely put the affairs of the pro- 
vince into order before he quitted it, leaving his son Abd-allah vice-governor 
in his absence. Amru went in search of Moawiyah, and had nearly quarrelled 
with him because he wished to join the government of Syria to that of Egypt. 
Upon the compromise between the partizans of Moawiyah and Ali, and the 
nomination of arbitrators to determine the respective pretensions of these two 
princes, Amru was chosen as arbitrator by Moawiyah : it is well known by what 
artifice he deceived the simplicity of the arbitrator nominated by Ali, and con- 
trived that Moawiyah’s cause should triumph. Returning to Egypt, of which 
Moawiyah relinquished to him all the revenues on the sole condition of dis- 
charging 
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charging the expenses of administration, he escaped, by a fortuitous circum- 
stance, the dagger of the assassins who had conspired to kill, on the same day, 
Ali, Moawiyah, and Aniru. He undertook, afterwards, by (lis lieutenants, 
various expeditions into Africa ; and died, tormented by remorse of conscience, 
in the capital of Egypt, in the year 43, on the very day in which the ceremony 
of the end of the fast is celebrated. 

Abd-allah, his son, Wfxs but twelve years younger than his father. He had 
embraced Islamism before him, and they were both, in the year 37> at the 
battle of Sifiein. Before Amru decided upon joining Moawiyah, Abd-allah ad- 
vised him to declare for Ali ; he nevertheless attached himself to the fortunes 
of his father, and accompanied him to Moawiyah in Syria. His wife was a cousin 
of Mahomet. Under the reign of Othman he governed Egypt in the absence of 
his father, and according to the majority of historians, Aiiiru, when viceroy 
of Egypt for the second time in the reign of Moawiyah, named him again his 
lieutenants The fact is besides put beyond a doubt by the concurrent state- 
ment of the historians, that his father having died in the year 43, the very day 
of the celebration of the end of the fast, he proceeded early in the morning to 
his funeral, and pronounced afterwards, at the head of the assembly of the 
faithful, the prayer peculiar to this solemnity ; an office which belongs to him 
who enjoys the dignity and rights of governor. It appears, also, that Moawiyah 
nominated him governor in succession to his father, but soon after appointed 
another to succeed him. Abd-allah, son of Amru, died, according to the 
most common opinion, at Misr, in the year 65, and was buried in his own 
dwelling there. Some historians say he died at Mecca. 

From these facts it plainly results, that Abd-allah, son of Amru, resided in 
Egypt from the year 38 till the year 43; he was therefore there in the year 40, 
the period at which the letter in question was written. 

I forbear several other remarks which occur in support of the proofs I have 
stated. It is true, 1 furnish no evidence to shew that Osama was employed by 
Moawiyah, in the year 40, in Egypt, or in the neighbourhood of that province ; 
but nothing forbids the supposition. Besides, the letter which is addressed 
to him was perhaps to have been forwarded to him in Syria, and might not 
have reached him. It is enough for me to have shown, that at the date of the 
letter, Osama, son of Zaid, and Abd-allah, son of Amru, really existed, and 
were of the same political party ; and that Abd-allah was in Egypt, where this 
letter must have been written, as no person can doubt. We have then, incon- 
testably in this letter, a relic of writing amongst the Arabs of the year 40 
of the Hegira, and according to all appearance, anterior to the Cufic character. 
The consequences dcducible from this fact, and many others, have suggested 
to me some conjectures regarding the history of Arabic writing in the different 
countries subject to the Musulmans ; but time does not allow of my develop- 
ing them.* 

* The reader will doubtless admire the satisfactory mode in which the demonstration in this paper is 
conducted, as well as the great philological skill and comprehensive reading of the writer.— iM. 
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MEMOIR OF JAMES GUMMING, ESQ., F.S.A., F.R.S.L. 

The singular influence which Mr. Cumming's attainments and abilities are 
known to have exercised over the councils of the India Board, during the 
whole period of his superintendence of the revenue and judicial departments 
of that office, will have led many of our readers to expect in these pages some 
memoir of an individual who had, for above twenty years, been unceasingly 
engaged in anxious endeavours to render the internal administration of India 
a matter of greater concern to the British cabinet. 

To the late Mr. Gumming alone belongs the merit (a high merit indeed it is) 
of having been the first person who called the attention of the Board of Gom- 
tnissioners to the practical operation of the existing systems of revenue and 
judicial administration in India ; in other words, to the consideration of the 
question, whether or no the rights, properties, and persons of our Indian 
subjects were respected, maintained, and protected, under the Gompany’s go- 
vernments. 

In the year 1812, Mr. Gumming had the distinction of being selected by a 
Gominittee of the House of Gommons to prepare that part of the Fifth Report 
on India Aflhirs, which relates to the provinces under the Madras presidency. 
In the printed votes of the House, dated 37th July 1814, his performance of 
the duty on this occasion devolved to him, stands thus recorded : 

“ Resolved, that an humble address be presented to Plis Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, that he will be graciously pleased to order the payment of 
five hundred pounds to James Gumming, Esq., for his able services to the 
Select Gommittees appointed to inquire into and report upon the afiairs of the 
East-India Gompany.” 

Perhaps the most flattering encomia passed upon Mr. Gumming were those 
in the House of Gommons, on the occasion of Mr. Greevey’s motion, March 
15, 1823, for a committee of inquiry into the duties of the Board of Gontrol. 
Mr. Gourtena}', the secretary, in replying to Mr. Greevey, expressed himself 
thus : 

He could not come to tliis matter (the revenue and judicial affairs of India) without 
pausing to pay a tribute to the great merit of an individual ; he should be the most 
unjust and ungrateful of men, if he were to pass on without expressing his sense of 
obligation due to a gentleman known to members of that house ; lie meant Mr. Gum- 
ming (hear, hear !) ; who, under the arrangement of 1807, was appointed to the head 
of the Revenue and Judicial Departments. To him, by his extraordinary labours and 
intelligence, belonged the sole merit of having been tlie first person who called the 
attention of the Board to the practical operation of the existing systems in those great 
departments of the Indian governments. The course now pursued, in regard to the 
revenue and judicial business of the office, was tliat every thing which came up from 
the India House in these departments went dirough the examination of the very meri- 
torious individual he bad named. 

Mr. Ganning, upon that occasion, concurred in the praise of the eminent 
individual so pointedly alluded to by his honourable friend.” 

Nor were the higher functionaries of the India Board, under whom Mr. 
Gumming acted, backward in encouraging the zeal and ability to which 
homage had thus been paid extra-officially. Mr. Gumming’s merits were at seve- 
ral periods acknowledged in terms of the highest praise, by the several states- 
men who successively presided or sat as Gommissioners at the Board of 
Gontrol. On his retirement from office, testimonies of a very unusual kind 
and most flattering to his eminent services were entered on the records of the 
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office ; nor can the honourable distinction of Mr. Gumming be considered as 
settled on a doubtful foundation, when it is known to be supported hy the 
suffrages of such authorities as Lord Teignmouth, Right Hon. J. Sullivan, 
Right Hon. Geo. Canning, Sir Thos. Munro, J. G. Ravenshaw, Esq., and W. 
Thackeray, Esq. 

That the sense entertained by Goycrnment«of his deserts might be more 
substantially manifested, a pension of £S00 a-year, over and above the 
amount of income to which Mr. Gumming was entitled by act of parliament, 
was settled by a treasury warrant on his sister ; and the Chairman and De- 
puty Chairman of the East-India Company * for the time being, with a libe- 
rality and public-spiritcdness which can scarcely be too much praised, were not 
satisfied to leave Mr. Cumming’s services to the cognizance and remuneration 
of those only under whom he had acted, but throwing at once out of view 
the circumstance of his not having been on their establishment, resolved to 
pay a tribute themselves to the character of an individual, whose merits they 
were pleased to consider so distinguished as to justify them, on his retirement 
from office, in conferring upon him a pension of £200 a-year for life. 

Mr. Cumming’s habits were of a literary nature. During the last fifteen 
years of his life his whole time was occupied in attending to his official duties; 
before that period, from an early age, he was constantly engaged, when lei- 
sure permitted, in pursuits connected with literature. 

The path of theology was decidedly the one in which, from inclination as 
well as talent, he was formed to shine. At the age of fifteen he wrote seve- 
ral sermons; in the True Briton of 1704 there appeared many of his com- 
munications on political subjects ; and, at the time of his death, he was 
engaged in preparing a modern edition of the admirable works of Bishop 
Henshaw. He had some years before edited the Resolves, Divine, Moral, 
and Political, of Owen Feltham.” 

J; It is difficult to do justice to the private character of Mr. Gumming. To 
say that he had the power to conciliate the respect and regard of all who 
were in the habits of familiar intercourse with him, would be to attribute no 
more to him than might, with a little colouring, be said of many sensible and 
estimable persons of upright and regular conduct, united to kind and cour- 
teous manners : the source of his influence over others lay far deeper. It was 
to be found in a high-minded disinterestedness, in a directness of purpose, 
in simplicity of heart and manner, which may be far more easily imagined 
than described. 

Certainly it would be difficult to name any person who was more justly or 
more affectionately regarded, by all who knew him intimately, than the subject 
of this memoir. 

Mr. Gumming died at Lovel Hill Cottage, Berkshire, on the S3d January 
last, in the 51 St year of his age. 

* Messrs. Astejl and MarjoribankSi in whose discretion was vested theresvKmsibility of making such 
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SLAVERY IN THE EAST. 

The description given in our last volume of the state of slavery in India was 
defective in respect to the western provinces. Wc propose in the present 
article to supply that chasm by furnishing, from official sources, ample parti- 
culars of domestic slavery, for there is none other, in the Deccan and cir- 
cumjacent districts. 

Mr. Chaplin,* commissioner in the Deccan, states that this practice is pre- 
valent in the Deccan, wlicre it has been recognized by the Hindu law and the 
custom of the country from time immemorial : it is, however, “ a very mild 
and mitigated servitude rather than an absolute slavery.” Slaves are treated 
with great indulgence, and if they conduct themselves well, they are consi- 
dered rather ns hereditary servants of the family than as menials. They 
become domesticated in the houses of the uf)pcr classes, who treat them with 
affection, and allow them to intermarry with the female slaves ; their male 
offspring, though deemed base-born, are often considered free. “ Marriage,” 
he observes, “ is almost equivalent to emancipation.” Under the Mahratta 
government, the master could chastise his slave with moderation; but if 
ilcath ensued, he was punished scvcrel}', by fine or otherwise, according to 
the pleasure of the government. A master could sell bis slave, but in the 
upper classes it was not considered respectable to do so. 

Of the causes of slavery in the Dcccan, the same gentleman gives the fol- 
lowing account : Debtors sometimes became slaves to their creditors, and a 
woman. of Mahratta caste committing adultery or fornication was sometimes 
condemned to slavery; but the greatest portion of slaves were reduced to that 
condition in times of famine, when parents sell their children for the double 
purpose of saving their lives and themselves from starvation : so that, he adds, 

this mode of disposing of a famishing offspring seems beyond all doubt to 
have been the means of alleviating scarcity.” This has led to the practice of 
kidnapping children by the Lomans and Brinjurrics for the purpose of selling 
them in distant countries : the sale of slaves in the British territories now 
stands prohibited by the orders of the Supreme Government. 

Capt. H. D. Robertson, provincial collector in the Deccan, in a letter 
which displays great ingenuity and variety of research,-}* furnishes a statement 
to the following effect. Slavery in those districts, he says, is entirely domes- 
tic. The slaves are individuals who have been sold in infancy by their parents, 
or kidnapped by Lomans or thieves, and brought from distant countries. A 
man by law becomes a slave to his creditor when he cannot pay his debt ; 
but unless the debtor be a Cooiibec,j: and the creditor a Brahmin, this law is 
not often enforced. Mr. Robertson adds : ** Indeed the feelings of the com- 
munity may be said to have nearly rendered it a dead letter, for only three 
instances have come within my knowledge where creditors have chosen to 
make their debtors slaves. These instances occurred in Bajce Rao’s reign, 
and the debtors still remain the bondsmen of their creditors. The number of 
debtors in Poona who cannot discharge obligations is very considerable; and 
it is highly creditable to their creditors, many of whom hardly know how to 
support themselves, that I have, never been solicited to allow them to make 
their debtors their slaves. Slaves are treated with great kindness, and it 

seems 

• Ileiwrt to the Bombay Government, daUnl a>th August ia22. 

1 Letter to Mr. Chaplin, dated 10th Oetober 1821. ' 
t Cuonbccs, or Commewars, arc a tribe of husbandinen. 
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seems to be the sense of the people that no one ought to he cruel towards 
them. I have even found myself borne out by this feeling, and by the opinion 
of the Hindoo law-officer, in emancipating several slaves whose masters bad 
beaten them severely, or obliged them, as is sometimes the case, to perforin 
labour exceeding their natural powers.” Male slaves are not unfrequently 
emancipated when they attain manhood, but females (for obvious reasons) 
seldom gain their liberty. Mr. Robertson observes : in a country like India, 
subject to severe famine, the relief which is afforded by the inhabitants of a 
neighbouring province purchasing the children of famished parents, greatly 
counterbalances the loss of freedom, especially since the state of slavery is so 
alleviated and soothed by kind treatment and regard. Besides, the slave, 
especially the female, when she loses her freedom in infancy, becomes habi- 
tuated to her mode of life, and from never having enjoyed it, cannot so well 
appreciate the delight of freedom: she also forms an attachment for the 
family, or for some of its members, and would feel more pain perhaps in 
being separated from them, than pleasure in acquiring her liberty. In fact, 
some instances have come before me, where female slaves having complained 
of the cruelty of one member of the flimily, have absolutely refused, when I 
oflered to liberate them, to leave the family, in consequence of their attach- 
ment to other members, or the fear they entertain that, if set adrift on the 
world to depend on their own exertions for a livelihood, they might not be 
able to obtain one.” 

Capt. James Grant (now Grant Duff), political agent at Sattara, gives 
the following account of slavery in that part of the country.* He describes it 
as domestic : almost every respectable Brahmin has one or more slave girls 
as servants of his household; they are generally treated with kindness. The 
males were purchased when boys, or bom of a slave girl ; a Loondie, or slave 
girl, cannot be emancipated. Mahratta women become Loondics by adulte- 
rous intercourse with men of inferior caste. The children of Loondies by a 
Brahmin are termed Sindees, and become l^itimate Mahrattas by intermar- 
riage in the third generation ; they call themselves Mahrattas from the first. 
The children of a Mahratta by a Loondie take the arms and surname of their 
fathers ; but with them also it requires three generations to restore the purity 
of the caste. 

Capt. J. Briggs, political agent in Candeish, states f that in that province 
the extent of slavery depended much on the condition of the neighbouring 
districts. About the year 1819, when a famine prevailed to the westward, 
from 150 to 200 slaves were brought to Candeish. It is considered disreputa^ 
ble, he says, to sell a slave : if they turn out well they are treated as favourite 
domestics, if not as children; if vicious, they are, for the most part, dis- 
charged by the upper classes. The lower orders treat their slaves equally well 
with their domestics and children, but not unfrequently sell them again. 
Generally speaking, they arc treated by their masters with great affection and 
kindness. It is not unusual for the lower classes to marry their female slaves ; 
but their children are not considered of pure blood till the third generation. 
Captain Briggs states that children born of slaves arc not considered slaves,” 
in Candeish. 

Capt. Henry Pottinger, collector of the extensive district of Ahmednuggur^ 
gives a very full account of the state of slavery in the province generally. 
The slavery in the Deccan, he says, is entirely of the domestic or household 

kind. 

1 Replies to QueriWf iK> date. 


* Answers to Queries, dated 17th June 1S22. 
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kind. The slaves are of four kinds: 1st. such as were sold by their parents 
under the pressure of want during a general famine ; 2d, such as have been 
kidnapped or enticed from their homes at a great distance and sold there; 3d. 
such as voluntarily followed Brinjarries and other travelling merchants from 
foreign territories, during a scarcity, and agreed to be sold when purchasers 
oflered, as the only means of preserving their lives ; 4th. such females as were 
sold by their parents to dancing masters to be brought up to the profession, 
and who are all prostitutes. The third class is the most numerous; they are 
chiefly in the houses of Brahmins and Musulmans in the large towns; some 
Potails have slaves, but very few of the Coonbees. The price of slaves used 
to be from 500 to 25 rupees, according to the circumstances of the moment 
and the qualities of the individual. Females were always dearest, and their 
price depended in a great measure on their youth and good looks ; for besides 
being the servants of the family, they are usually the concubines of the master 
of it. Where both male and female slaves were kept, they were allowed to 
intermarry, and the oflspring were not considered slaves.” Mr. Pottinger gives 
the following statement, which exemplifies how slaves were multiplied, and 
the mode in which the British authorities now deal with this species of relation. 

In 1819 a good number of people of all ages and sexes were brought into 
the districts under me from Bedcr, Hyderabad, Golconda, &c. (where a 
famine existed) by Brinjarries, who had gone to those places with grain. 
These people had come of their own accord with the Brinjarries, and had 
promised to allow themselves to be sold; but when they arrived in a country 
where they found they could support themselves by their labour, they objected 
to fulfil fheir agreement, and complained to me, as the Brinjarries had made 
use of them as coolies on the road ; and as I did not consider myself justified 
in countenancing such traffic, I had it notified that if any one bought these 
people, they did so at the risk of losing their money ; for (I added) should 
the slaves leave them, I neither would oblige them to return nor allow them 
to be forced to do so. The consequence of this notification was, that no one 
would buy a single slave, and the Brinjarries were glad to set them at liberty 
to save the expense of feeding them. In another instance a great many chil- 
dren were carried to Nassick, where the late Mr. Wilkins then was ; that 
gentleman applied to me for instructions, and I directed that the children 
should not be allowed to be sold, but that they were to be given in charge of 
respectable householders, under the express stipulation that they were 
humanely treated, fed, and clothed, and to be considered free whenever they 
chose to quit their protectors. 

“ Since the occurrence of these two circumstances I have had very few 
applications about slaves, and I believe the custom is rapidly falling into 
disuse : for the people of the country assumed from my measures that we did 
not approve of it ; and that belief, combined with the natural turn of their 
inclinations, which is, I think, certainly averse to keeping slaves, has been 
sufficient to check the practice without any formal prohibition. 

** The complaints that have reached me of late have been almost entirely 
from Naiqueens, or female keepers of sets of dancing girls, from whom young 
women, educated by them, have eloped with their lovers. In all these cases 
I was guided by circumstances in iny decision. If the man with whom the 
girl had eloped agreed to pay her original price to the Naiqueen, and to 
declare the former free, I always sanctioned the arrangement; and even in in- 
stances where the girl showed that she had earned more for the Naiqueen than 
all the expenses she had incurred on her, including her price, 1 also took no 

means 
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means to force the girl to return, but left it to the womuii to prevail on her if 
she could. 

** One good effect of the system I have pursued is^ to ensure to the slaves 
who are still in the country the kindest treatment ; but this may be said to 
be a negative advantage, because the people who bad slaves appear always to 
have cherished them more in the light of members of their family than any- 
thing else.” 

In reply to a query, whether it would be consistent with former usage to 
emancipate the slave when he or she becomes of age, Mr. Pottinger replies : 

It would not be consistent with former usage to lay down any fixed rule 
to this effect : but the truth is, it is not called for. The people (at least in 
this collectorship) know our sentiments on the subject, and in a very short 
time, I fancy, there will be no slaves. I never hear of a purchase now, unless 
it is by some of the Naiqueens or a rich Brahmin, and in both these cases the 
girl (for it is now exclusively confined to females) may be, if we except the 
morality of her life, considered fortunate, as she is sure to be well fed, and 
treated with the utmost kindness.** 

Mr. Thackeray, a very able and experienced officer, states that slavery in 
this part of the country was formerly very uncommon j it increased under the 
Peishwa’s administration, but is not now very common, and is in its nature 
very mild. The sources of slavery he thus enumerates; “1. A woman 
committing theft or fornication, was sometimes made a slave, when she 
became a servant of the state, and was sometimes sold. !9. During famines 
people sometimes sold their female children, who became slaves ; this practice 
is very prevalent to the northward of Meritch. Slaves could not leave their 
master without his consent ; the master could dispose of his slave to another. 
He was obliged to feed and clothe any children he had by her, and also to 
perform their marriage ceremonies. The son of the slave girl acted as a 
domestic servant; and the daughter, if not married, became a slave or prosti- 
tute ; the son was heir to his mother, and, in failure of a son, the master of 
the deceased inherited the property, with the exception of that part of it which 
she had acquired by prostitution, which she was at liberty to bequeath to her 
daughter. The master was allowed to beat his slave and her son if they did 
not conduct themselves with propriety, but was fined heavily if death ensued 
from his maltreatment.” He adds: ” one of the disputes of the Meritch 
family is about Sindees, or sons of slaves.” The toleration of slavery, he 
thinks, saves many lives during famine, whilst it docs not appear to shake 
the affections of parents or to encourage oppression. “ Bondmen here,” Mr. 
Thackeray says, ** are rather hereditary servants than slaves, and I doubt 
whether they would feci grateful for a law which should emancipate them. 
By restrictions of slavery we raise its price, and with it the price of life in a 
famine ; and if Government should abolish it, they should provide a fund for 
starving children.*’ 

In our account of eastern slavery, we but briefly noticed the plan of emanci- 
pation adopted by the slave owners of Ceylon, at the instance and under the 
auspices of Sir Alexander Johnston, then chief justice of the island. This 
object, amongst other benevolent plans contemplated by this gentleman, was 
long laboured before he had the gratification of witnessing its complete success. 
In ^e answer of Sir Alexander to the address, presented upon his departure 
in 1817» by the chiefs and subordinate priests of Budhoo, on behalf of them- 
selves and the Cingalese professing that religion, the following admirable 
•entiments occur, in reference' to this subject : 


The 
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** The ultimate effect which any system of laws is calculated to produce in a country 
depends, in a great degree, upon the state of society, and upon the system of religion 
and morals which prevail in that country. As it has always been my wish to see the 
same effect produced in this country, as is produced invariably in England by an inde- 
pendent and well* administered system of justice, it has been my endeavour always to 
approximate, as much as circumstances would permit, the state of society and the 
systems of religion and morals which prevail in Ceylon, to those which prevail' in Eng- 
land. With a view to the state of society in Ceylon, I have, since 1806, left no means 
untried to encourage the proprietors of domestic slaves, to adopt such a resolution as 
they at my suggestion unanimously adopted in July 1816 ; and it is a subject of 
sincere congratulation to all the friends of humanity in Ceylon, whether they profess 
tlic faith of Eudhoo, or that of Mahomet or Brahma, that the unanimity with which 
that resolution was passed, was so great as to leave no doubt of its being the sense of 
the people on this island, that the system of domestic slavery is equally destructive to 
the morals of the slave, as it is to those of the master and his children.** 

The Dutch Burghers of Ceylon, on that occasion, offered their best thanks 
to the Chief Justice, for affording them (to use their words) the pleasing 
opportunity of adopting as a spontaneous act of our own, your liberal and 
humane plan relative to the future destiny and comfort of the domestic slaves 
of Ceylon.” The subject is so well summed up and expressed in the following 
extract from the “Eleventh Report of the African Institution,” that any 
thing wc could add besides would be superfluous. 

It is with feelings of the most lively satisfaction that the Directors have now to 
state, that the benevolent exertions of Sir Alexander Johnston, the chief justice of the 
island of .Ceylon, for a period of ten years, to induce the proprietors of slaves in that 
island to fix a day after which all iiie cliildren born of their slaves should be considered 
as free, have at length been crowned with success. Early in the month of July 1816, 
that liberal and enlightened judge addressed himself upon this subject to the principal 
proprietors of slaves at Colombo, who were upon the list of special jurymen for that 
province. The proposal contained in the Chief Justice's letter was well received by 
these gentlemen ; and at a general meeting which they called, to take it into considera- 
tion, they unanimously resolved,'* That all children born of tlieir slaves after the 12th 
of August last, should be free.* That day was fixed upon by them, at the suggestion 
of Sir Alexander Johnston, in honour of the Prince Regent. They afterwards ap- 
pointed a committee from among themselves, to frame certain resolutions, for the 
purpose of carrying their benevolent intention into effect ; the principal ol>ject of which 
was to secure a provision for the children born free, after the 12th of August 1816, 
from the masters of tlicir parents, until the age of fourteen ; it being supposed that 
after they shall have attained that age, they will be able to provide for themselves. 

Sir Alexander Johnston states, that the special jurymen of Colombo consist of 
about one hundred and thirty of the most respectable Dutch gentlemen of the place; in 
which number arc contained almost all the Dutch who are large proprietors of slaves* 
Besides these gentlemen, there arc jurymen of all the different castes among the natives. 
The moment the jurymen of these castes heard of the resolution adopted by the Dutch 
special jurymen, they were so much struck by Uic example, that they also addressed the 
Chief Justice, announcing their unanimous acquiescence in the measure which had 
been, resolved upon by the Dutch special jurymen. And Sir Alexander Johnston adds, 
that the example of the jurymen at Colombo was, he understood, to be immediately 
followed by all the jurymen on the island. * The state of domestic slavery,* he 
says, * which was practised in this island for three centuries, may now be considered 
at an end.* ’* 
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ON THE EDUCATION OP CADETS, &c. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 

Sir : Few subjects are of more importance to the welfare of a political or 
commercial body, possessing territories in distant regions, than proper instruc- 
tion of those who ^^e destined to hold responsible situations in those domi- 
nions. This importance is increased by the extent of the possessions, by 
the hostile powers by which they are encompassed, and by the strength and 
contiguity of those nations who, from interested or jealous motives, desire the 
expulsion of that body from those dominions. These circumstances are parti- 
cularly applicable to the Honourable East-India Company, whose authority 
extends over such wide regions, and embraces so many millions of conquered 
people, besides being exposed to the inroads of contiguous nations, and the 
jealousy of European powers. It cannot, therefore, be unreasonable to sup- 
pose that the cadets sent out by the Company require a preparation suitable to 
the discharge of their future duties ; and yet how small a proportion of those 
who leave this country' have the slightest acquaintance with the sciences most 
appropriate to their future profession, or even with the languages of the peo- 
ple they arc destined to command ! There have been, and there may ])erhaps 
still exist, impediments to the attainment of this desirable, and may it not be 
said, indispensable, knowledge; but these arc by no means so great as is 
generally supposed, and it does not require much effort on the part of those 
immediately concerned to overcome most^of them. That all the elements 
of science, military knowledge, and the oriental languages, arc easily acquired 
in this country, admits not of doubt. It has, however, been objected, and 
properly objected, by the Directors and others, to congregating cadets in the 
metropolis for acquiring the requisite instruction ; but this step is no longer 
necessary, for there are various places in the surrounding country where these 
things arc successfully and efficiently taught ; and were they encouraged,' there 
is no doubt of their soon becoming adequate to the proper instruction of every 
individual designed for India. 

Many of those who sail for those distant regions have spent the last two or 
three years of their lives, either in common country schools, or otherwise, 
with scarcely any advantage in reference to their future professions ; whereas, 
if that period (the most important of their lives) had been passed at a suitable 
place, they might have acquired every element requisite to constitute the dis- 
tinguished officer — the representative of Britain — and the guardian of her 
rights and honour in the eastern hemisphere. Let parents, then, send their 
sons to proper private establishments (and there are such) for the last two years 
of their education, and much will be done that is absolutely necessary for the 
honour and advantage of the individuals, as well as for the welfare and preser** 
vation of our oriental possessions. The difference of expense between sup- 
porting them at such establishments and the common schools of the country 
is all that can be urged against the plan ; but this is temporary and insignificant 
when compared with the permanent and essential advantages that would thus 
be attained. Let the Honourable Court of Directors only, require some test 
of suitable acquirements, and the business would be accomplished. No ex- 
pensive public institution would be required; the number of those already 
successfully conducted by individuals would be increased ; the means of prepa- 
ration would soon become adequate to all its wants; parents would be induced 
to consult the welfare of the Company in that of their sons, by giving them a 
different education, and the Indian army would be equally distinguished for its 
knowledgeand bravery-* its humanity and cnterprizc. 
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MISSIONARY PROCEEDINGS IN THE EAST. 


Oaa attention is irresistibly recalled to this subject, a subject of the 
deepest interest in several points of view, by the attacks which have been 
made upon the proceedings of Missionary and Bible Societies (united by a 
strict bond of connection) almost contemporaneously in India and ia England. 
By the last arrivals from Calcutta, we find that a scrutiny has been instituted 
into the conduct of the Baptist Missionaries of Seramporc; and it is scarcely 
necessary to refer to the disclosures which have been made in this country 
with 'regard to the British and Foreign Bible Society, and its committee in 
Earl Street, which, after experiencing some severe treatment at the hands 
of the Edinburgh Biblical Committee, from Mr. Haldane, Dr, Thomson, and 
others, has seen its proceedings subjected to an investigation in the last num- 
ber of the Quarterly Review, which is calculated to rouse the country to a 
clamorous inquiry, if these things be true. We have no hesitation in affirm- 
ing that the article in the Quarterly Revietv, if its statements be false, is one 
of the foulest libels ever published ; and if, on the other hand, the charges 
put forth therein are susceptible of proof, they establish a case of gross mis- 
conduct, utterly inexcusable, and productive of the utmost mischief. The 
dilemma is a fearful one ; and even in the alternative most to be desired, a 
demonstration of the falsity of the most serious charges, the effect already 
to our own knowledge produced by their circulation will probably be irre- 
parable. 

We may be permitted to take a hasty survey of the charges alleged against 
this Society, or, to speak with more precision, against its management (for it 
is not the utility of the institution, but the integrity and discretion with whicli 
its affiurs have been administered, that is admitted to be the point in question) 
in the Quarterly Review, 

A breach of trust, in the disingenuous circulation of the apocryphal writ- 
ings, along with the Holy Scriptures, without the knowledge of the contri- 
butors to the fund, is the first charge. The reviewer alleges that in so doing 
the managers have deliberately lent themselves to one of the most dangerous 
and insidious corruptions of the church of Rome, and discovered an intel- 
lectual or a moral incapacity for the solemn duties they undertook to perform. 

Waste and extravagance constitute the next charge. The contributions of 
the year 1825-0 amounted to .£'40,333, out of which the managing directors 
sufTbred to be deducted a sum of -^^8,450, more than one-fifth of the whole, 
for expenses of management, nearly half of which appears to be swallowed up 
in salaries and allowances to individuals: many of their pecuniary trans- 
actions, and in particular, one of these salaries, it is stated they have studiously 
concealed from the great body of the subscribers. 

These two charges are of subordinate importance compared with those which 
follow : the managers arc plainly taxed with distributing unfaithful, and even 
corrupt representations of the sacred text in foreign languages, owing to thq 
incompetence of the persons whom they employed as translators ; and of the 
boasted ninety-eight versions of the Scriptures into various tongues, made 
under the auspices of the British and Foreign Bible Society, the reviewer 
challenges the managers to point but five executed by individuals possessing 
at once a critical knowledge of the originals, and a vernacular familiarity with 

the 
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the language, into which they have been made: conditions which seem to us 
absolutely essential to a just fulfilment of the important office of translating 
the sacred books. 

Passing over the allegation of gross mismanagement on the part of the 
directors in respect to the Welsh and Irish Bibles, us well as the equivocal 
circumstances attending U^e version of the Scriptures into the Mohawk and 
the Calmiic tongues, we take from the Ueview tlie following account of the 
manner in which the eastern versions have been accomplished by the Baptist 
Missionaries of Serampore. The translation of the New Testament into the 
Bengalee dialect was executed, and constantly used, many years before it was 
printed. Dr. Carey states that it was “ the product of seven years* severe 
labour and study.” In publishing a second edition Dr. C. tells us, however, 
that he found himself compelled to alter almost every verse^ in order to render 
it conformable to the Indian idiom : “ in the first edition,** he says, “ the 
words were Bengalee, but the idiom was English !’* The other versions,— all 
of which, it is admitted, were executed (mostly by pundits ignorant of the 
original languages of Scripture) from the Sanscrit translation of Dr. Carey, or 
some other version from thence, — were performed in the following manner, 
as detailed in a “ Memoir of translations executed at Serampore,** written by the 
missionaries themselves : — The pundit had an apfirovcd version of the Scriptures 
put before him, in a language he. was well acqn:nntcd with ; he was then told 
to express the sentiments he found there, in his own vernacular idiom 
exactly, to two or three other pundits, who hatl been long employed with the 
missionaries, and to ask questions when necessary; the work of revision 
was then begun with the pundit, and notiiing was suffered to go to press till 
fully understood and approved : in some instances the alterations were so 
numerous as to leave little of the first copy standing. 

We confess that translations, executed in this manner, from a Sanscrit 
version by an European from the English, not from the original (as appears to 
be the fact), whatever credit wc may be disposed to give to the industry and 
vigilance of the missionaries, are not such as wc should desire to see dis- 
persed amongst the natives of the East as the unerring oracles and guides 
of Christianity. It is to be feared that there may be too much reason for 
the severe reanark of the reviewer, that “ much serious and most grievous evil 
has been done already by placing before Indian eyes versions of Holy Writ, 
alike unfaithful to the original and disgusting from absurd phraseology.** We 
concur, likewise, in the following dictum. 

We may venture to lay it down as a general principle, admitting of very rare, if of 
any, exceptions, that the translator of .the sacred writings ought to possess a critical 
knowledge of the language into which he engages to translate them. It is too evident 
to require demonstration, that, without a thorough knowledge of the Hebrew and 
Greek languages, no man can possess that degree of acquaintance with the true 
meaning of the originals, whicli is indispensable for the due execution of such a task ; 
nor is it a whit less indispensaMe that he should possess a vernacular knowledge of the 
language into which he engages to translate. Without tliis, his attempt to convey the 
sense of the original in a style sufTicieiitly pure and idiomatic to be intelligible and 
popular among the mass of the community, will inevitably prove unsuccessful. For- 
the absence of either of these qualifications no expedient or contrivance, with which, 
vm bio acquainted, ban form an adequate substitute : — but what are we to say to the, 
wailtof both? ^ 

Now it ia asserted by the reviewer (and the public we agree ought to know 
the fttet) that, ** with tHree or four exceptions, none of the individuals ein** 

ployed 
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ployed under the auspices of the British and Foreign BHvle Society, either in 
translating or in editing the Scriptures, have received the benefits of a regular 
and learned education.” It may be alleged that this is no proof that the 
translators are unfaithful ; it afibrds, however, strong presumption that the 
charges of infidelity to the sacred text may not be groundless ; and it is cer- 
tainly a prima facie ground of a reproach to the directors that this presump- 
tion should be suifered to exist. 

There remains a more serious matter still, to which we shall but advert, ns 
it does not coincide with our present object. It is alleged that, under the 
sanction of the Bible Society, editions of the Bible have appeared on the 
Continent, purified of the passages which gave offence to the philosophers,” 
which have been eagerly circulated by persons notorious for entertaining 
heretical or infidel opinions ; and that the directors have been made thereby 
the tools of a set of encyelopeeduls^ who have availed themselves of the in- 
fluence and resources of the Society to promote their own purposes. 

It is repugnant to our maxims and feelings to give encouragcinent to any- 
thing whieh has a tendency to lower the character of individuals or publie 
bodies concerned in the momentous task of imparting the truths of Christia- 
nity to benighted nations. To assail the instruments of conversion, is to 
inflict a present injury, at least, upon the cause : censures, therefore, u|>on 
missionaries or biblical societies,!^ whose labours are conjunct, should be 
most warily made, and never but upon the surest grounds. This doctrine we 
have ever held, and upon it we have uniformly acted. It was with this motive 
that we stood up in defence of the Serampore missionaries, when attacked by 
the Oriental Magazine of Calcutta and the Oriental Herald of London,* 
which imputed to them actions dishonourable to them as men. But this 
cautious doctrine has a limit ,* and we are so far from conceiving that no inves- 
tigations should be made, no charges listened to, in respect to the conduct of 
missionary affairs, especially in the East, that we distinctly state our belief that 
these affairs do demand some inquisition on the part of the public, by whose 
contributions the societies formed for the prosecution of missionary objects are 
supported. 

When we look over the long list of subscriptions to the various societies in 
England, and contemplate the enormous sums raised, mostly from persons of 
limited resources, for the purpose of circulating the Scriptures, and for other 
means of conversion, it impresses us forcibly with the conviction that some 
very efficient examination and control, in respect to the appropriation of the 
money, are absolutely called for. We disavow, most unreservedly, even a 
latent suspicion of fraud, peculation, or dishonesty of any kind, in the mana- 
gers of these funds; but they constitute so potent an engine for the accom- 
plishment of the purpose for which they arc subscribed, that the world ought to 
be satisfied that its powers are not enfeebleil by mismanagement, that is, by 
injudicious application of the money, which would have ail the ill effects of, 
or perhaps be attended with worse consequences than, direct knavery. 

^ With -the vast means at the disposal of the bible and missionary societies— 

vast 

• • We observe a complaint against us in one of the Calcutta papers (written apparenUy Iflr ttie^miirie 
Individual who penned the criticism upon tiie missionaries In the Orientat Aiagazim)^ for Msewiating that 
publication with the Oriental Herald. We ^iiiit that the association is not very flattering to^the for- 
mer? but the fault is not ours that lx>th publications craicurrcil in an attack which, aTler reeoneMera- 
tloR, iweetill think unjust. We shall fcel:aB little scruple ip exposing the mistakes of the Oriental 
Mofgazi/u) as those of the Oriental Herald, where the eximsure Is cabled for ; nay, we shall be more 
prompt to obviate misstatements in the former, which enjoys and is entitled to a regard never due- and 
•not noar paid to the latter. 
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vast in themselves, small, perhaps, in relation to the mighty object meditated 
by these societies—^it is natural to repeat the question again and again — yrhat 
has been done ? We have earnestly, with a feeling most friendly to the cause 
of missions, read and listened to pamphlets and reports and speeches without 
number, upon the effects produced by missions, and by the circulation of the 
Scriptures amongst the heathen ; and although it would be unjust to deny that 
good effects have been visible from these means of instruction, yet we are 
forced, reluctantly forced, to acknowledge, that the effects have been utterly 
incommensurate with what (humanly speaking) we might fairly expect them 
to bc.^ Perhaps this inference may partly proceed from the vagueness and 
declamatory tone of most of the statements given to the public upon this sub* 
jeet. It is remarkable how rarely the publications of the missionary societies 
afford distinct and lucid information as to the actual results of the several 
missions ; they are, generally speaking, filled with accounts of insipid collo«4 
quies with ignorant natives ; ejaculations, often much out of place, upon their 
habits and superstitions; in short, they are calculated to display the piety of 
the writers from whose journals or letters they are taken, and to work upon 
the religious feelings of a certain class of readers ; but they are greatly defi* 
cient in that which should constitute the chief object of such publications, 
namely, regular, detailed, and intelligible statements of the effects resulting 
from missionary exertions. 

A few isolated instances may be appealed to as evidence of the moral 
good effected by the efforts of missionaries and the distribution of Bibles : we 
would admit the fact, that such moral benefit must, to some extent, be the 
consequence of the residence amongst riulc men of individuals displaying an 
example of such regulated habits and personal decorum as our missionaries. 
But even where the appeal may be most triumphantly made, in the Sandwich 
Islands, which have been turned, as by a miracle, from savage life to civiliza- 
tion, to decent manners, and to Christianity — even there, substantial grounds, 
exist for believing that injudicious conduct has marred, to a certain degree, the 
vietory which religion has undoubtedly obtained in this part of the Pagan 
world. 

In the absence of distinct evidence from the missionaries themselves as to 
the number and character of their converts, we are forced either to remain 
contentedly in comparative ignorance upon this important point, or to resort to 
authorities which are alleged to be hostile to the cause of missions, and dis-. 
posed to conceal their success, or exaggerate their disappointments. Yet 
there are some authorities not immediately connected with the missionary 
cause, but not unfriendly to it, whence we derive information far from flatter- 
ing as to the prospects of missions in India. Mr. Lushington’s work on the 
Institutions of Calcutta, which breathes a spirit of benevolence towards 
missions and missionaries, tempered by the sober discretion of a reflecting 
mind, contains strong proofs that the progress of conversion in that country 
is insignificant, and moreover, that the proceedings of the missionaries, in 
respect to the natives, are not always guided by wisdom and discretion. More 
positive testimony appears from an article which has lately appeared in a Cal- 
cutta paper, f ** On the Character of Native Converts,” from the pen of Mr. 
Adam, late a Baptist missionary himself. We extract the following passage : 

Our .readers are not now to be informed of the great sums that have been expended, 
and the many lives thatThave been lost, in the cause of Christian missions in India ; but 

• what 

* It must be candidly canfeseed that Bishop Heber was sanguine as to the cSbets produced, 
t The Bengal Chronivie, 
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what have been the aetuai fruits of those missions is still considered by tnany to be a 
matter stdfjndice. One fact appears indisputable, that no natives of wealth, of leam^ 
ing, and of respectability, have become professed converts to the Christian faith ; but 
that they are almost all, if not altogether and without exception, taken from the infe- 
rior castes and classes of native society. We are certainly among the last to maintain 
that poverty is in itself a disgrace, that ignorance is a sin where the means of know- 
ledge have not been possessed, or that the poor and the ignorant have not as clear aright 
to choose a religion for themselves as the most noble and learned of the land : but when 
we find that from amongst a numerous and needy population, such as that which covers 
the face of India, a few hundreds of poor and ignorant people, perhaps the poorest and 
the most ignorant of all, and the most addicted, as the poor and the ignorant always are^ 
to the prevailing superstitions, are the only converts made by the preachers of a netr 
religion professed by the conquerors and rulers of the country, w^c confess that this fact 
suggests an inference not the most creditable to their motives, which, even without any 
direct evidence, we should feel it almost impossible to dislodge from our mind. 

This statement, it must be recollected, is made in India — at Calcutta — in 
the face of those who could contradict the assertion if it were false; it is 
published in a party newspaper, which the journals opposed to it in politics 
would be prompt to assail, if contradictory statements were offered. One 
political opponent* of the Bengal Chronicle, how'cvcr, seems to concur in the 
views taken by Mr. Adam on this subject. The latter writer further stales 
(and supports his statement by an obscure passage in the Friend of India, 
published by the missionaries of Serainporc), that these missionaries and 
the Church Missionaries at Mirzapore are in a state of discord, on account 
of severab converts who have been induced to desert from the Baptists 
to the church, by a higher ratio of %vagcs» “ The converts,** he says, “ to 
the amount of twenty or more, very willingly closed with the proposal, and 
arc in consequence at this moment sitting within the pale and enjoying the 
smiles of the established hicrachy.’*f If this statement be correct, and it was 
publicly made and has been republished, without its being, to our knowledge; 
disputed— it is impossible not to perceive the motives which have led to the 
conversion of these miserable men. 

But we will take a still more recent authority, and from another part of 
India : the following passage appears in a report of the proceedings of the 
Fourth Annual Meeting of the Scottish Missionary Society at Bombay, on the 
16th February last. After staling the progress of education, and that 18,000 
tracts had been printed, and a large proportion distributed in the Southcrir 
Concan, and other stations in the interior, it is said : 

These, we think, are great things. The missionaries ca7i9wt as yel, indeed, say that 
any actual co^iversions to Christianity have been made by them ; but they are using the’ 
likeliest, nay, the appointed means: and, as believers in the Word of God, we do not 
doubt that the appointed means will be followed by success. At any rate, tlic circum- 
stance of giving education to .S,000 children is not to be overlooked. In so far, every 
man who wishes w'ell to his fellow men, will admit that the missionaries are doing posi- 
tive and great good, and that their labours merit public countenance and support. 

These are testimonies which, added to the incidental and casual acknowledg- 
ments now and then to be met with in the published journals of the mission^ 
ariea, shew, we think, that they make small progress in India ; and they: 
will continue to be retarded, it is our firm opinion, until the more gene- 
ral diffusion of education, which must be the harbinger of the Gospel truths;^ 
makes way for their march over the bulwarks of Hindu superstition. . . ■ 

« ' But 

* The Calcutta JoAm Bull, 

t Mr. Adam, it should be observed, is now an Uniturian. 
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^ Upon a former occasion we endeavoured, perhaps supei'fluously, to show 
that the conversion of the Hindus was to be edected immediately by human 
inCahs ; that is to say, that no miracle must be expected to open an avenue to 
its progress in the present age, any more than in past times, when the gradual 
enlargement of the empire of the Gospel was effected by means which can be 
traced to immediate human agency as clearly as any other event wiiich history 
records. But will it be credited that missionaries not only entertain, but boldly 
avow, the belief, that human agency in this matter is needless ; that we should 
patiently look to the Almighty for the accomplishment of the desirable event 
of converting the Hindus, and despise all instruments ? Yet what other con- 
struction can be put upon the following passage in the speech of Dr. Marsh- 
man, an old Serampore missionary, at the last anniversary of the London 
Missionary Society ? 

Allow me, for a moment, to press upon you the gracious promises which secure to 
us the spiritual conquest of India. Arc not tl.*e heathen given to the Son of God for 
bis inheritance ? and when shall he take possession of it ? Is this the last time f — atid 
arc we in the last stage of the last time, when the prophecies are about to receive their 
fulfilment, and shall our hope sink ? Shall not the God of Love perfect what He has 
begun? Shall not He, who has thus made bare His arm in making Brahmins and 
Mussulmans to preach the truth as it is in Jesus, carry on the work to its completion ? 
What then remains, but that we look up to the God of Mercy; and, according to 
His own direction, give Him no rest, tilt He make Jerusalem a praise and a glory in 
the earth ? Oh let our attention be taken off from man — taken off from all instrutneuts, 
and directed to that God who can make all; nations obey His own Word ! 

We copy this from the last number of the Missionary Register, which expressly 
states that the reports, in which the aforegoing is included, are published under 
the sanction of the respective societies; they are therefore undoubtedly genuine. 
It is this proneness to regard the work of conversion as the favourite concern of 
Providence, whence a man who surrenders his mind to such a belief is neces- 
sarily indifferent to the maxims of worldly prudence and policy, which fills us 
with apprehensions as to the consequences of itinerant preaching in India. 

If it be, as Dr. Marshman believes, a work to be left to the exclusive pro- 
vince of a superintending Providence, where is the utility of disbursing for 
this object large sums of money, extorted in many instances from those who 
perhaps conscientiously defraud the sick, and the naked, and the hungry, for 
the sake of contributing to the spiritual welfare of a distant people ? 

Entertaining a very different opinion from Dr. Marshman, and believing that 
the work of evangelizing the Hindus must be accomplished by human means 
and human instruments, under the superintendence (not more special than 
that which regulates other courses of human action) of an unerring Providence, 
we hold it to be essential that these means and these instruments should be 
governed by the restraint of wholesome and judicious counsels. It is admitted 
by the excellent Bishop Hebcr, that the " best and safest way ” of carrying on 
the work of conversion in India is by “ private persons alone, and although 
not forbidden, in no degree encouraged, by Government.” Private indivi- 
duals, however, must be controlled and their actions regulated, or their efforts 
may be valueless, or perhaps mischievous. 

■ We are cordial friends to the missionary cause, and would render it all 
the service in our humble power. These remarks are written from a conviction 
that they, may sel*ve, not disseiVe, the interests of missions. 
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THE PADRIES OF MENANCCABOW.# 

The people under the designation of Padries are called by the natives Bangsa 
or Norinchi, from the names of the two principal districts from which they 
originally spread themselves. Bangsa is the capital of Lintow, formerly called 
Soompoo Coodoos (or sacred quarters), the residence of the Tooanko of Passa- 
man, as he is now called. Lintow is situated at the foot of Bookit Bagomba, 
within the grand division of Looboo Agam. Norinchi is situated in Renna 
Ijeciiia Pooloo, at the foot of Goonoong Telia Mow (Caanang). 

The four Tooankos of Allahan Panjang were men of low estate, and acted 
under the authority of the Tooanko of Norinchi. They subsequently became 
so powerful, that they broke off from the Tooanko and set up for themselves. 
These are the three grand divisions of Padries : the Tooanko Passaman, of 
Lintow; the Tooanko Norinchi, of Looboo Agam-; and the Allahan Pan- 
jang I'ooankos. 

The title of Tooanko (my lord), so common atNattal and thereabouts, that 
it is bestowed upon every petty raja, is at Menangcabow reserved solely for 
men of learning and ability, whether they be rajas or not ; and an unlearned 
raja is seldom tolerated. When such an occurrence happens, he generally 
falls as a passive tool into the hands of some cunning priest. 

At Cota 7'enga, in Looboo Again, there resided a learned and famed priest, 
since dead, known generally as 7'ooanko Cota Tengn. He became so cele- 
brated, that he had the instructing of a vast number of individuals, many of 
whom, at this day, fill the chief posts in the interior. The present Tooanko 
Passaman,' then but a commoner, and the father of the present 'PoDanko of 
Norinchi, were his scholars, and a friendship between them commenced upon 
this basis, and continued not only during the life of the Tooanko, but with 
his son the present Tooanko of Norinchi. So many individuals trained under 
one master, naturally imbibed many similar prejudices and opinions, and a 
literary intercouse no wise tending to the safety of the general liberty, appears 
most likely to have been carried on. The Tooanko of Passaman, yet a com- 
moner, but shrewd and intelligent, married into the royal family. By the 
natural decease of some of the individuals of this family, and by murderous 
treason, he found himself elevated to a station, where decision and action 
were eminently and immediately necessary. By his emissaries and his arms, 
and by the means of his friends, he trampled down opposition, and became 
the head of a league not less unexampled in Sumatran history, than astonish- 
ing in its effects ; whether as to the nature of its conquests, or the intelligence 
by which such numerous conquests are held under the yoke. 

A sketch of Menangcabow will here be interesting, and is indeed necessary. 
Menangcabow, in its most extensive sense, includes Tanna Darratan, Looboo 
Agam, and Renna Leema Pooloo, and as such it will be here spoken of. Pa- 
reeangan, situated at the foot of the great volcano (Goonoong Berappee), was 
the original scat of the royal family. They subsequently removed to Paggar 
Rooyoong or Battang Selo. 

Paggar Rooyoong (sometimes called Bailie Jango, this being the proper name 
of the Campong, while the other means the river Selo), is situated in Sooroo- 
wassa, at the foot of Bookit Bagctmba, on the opposite side to Lintow. THe 

chief 

* This sketch of the Menangcabow government, with reference to the disturbances amongst the 
Padries which have prevailed for some time past in the Interior of Sumatra, is fiPom the'ilfalatfca 
ObMerver. 
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chief is called Raja Allam. His proper title is Maha Raja de Raja, the name 
of the original founder of the monarchy, and supposed to be a great grandson of 
Mahomett The title is however too sacred for common use. The Raja 
Allam, though brought up in all the learning of the age, generally gave way to 
his propensities of gambling and smoking. He was seldom called upon to 
exercise his authority, as this was vested in his ministers, as hereunder enumc. 
rated. The chiefs immediately under the Raja Allam were Kang Duo Selo. 
These were Raja Addat and Raja Ebaddat; the former deciding in cases touch- 
ing the law and tradition ; the latter presiding in all matters of sacred appeal. 
They originally formed members of the Paggar Rooyoong house, and though, 
by length of time, relationship cannot be traced, yet the dependence is claimed 
and admitted respectively ; and as the Raja Allam can only marry in their 
families, and those of the Bang Ampat Selo, a proper understanding and 
subordination still exist. 

The Kang Duo Selo resided at Sooinpoo Coodoos, now called Lintow, of 
which Bangsa and Booho arc the principal cities. 

Next in rank are the Bang Ampat Selo, whose origin is altogether fabulous. 
Their names or titles are Bandhara, of Soongye Tam ; Mangcoodoom, of Si 
Maneea; Bndorno, of Sooroowassa; and Caleea, of Padang Gunteeang. Of 
these four, the Bandhara is the principal chief, and is never called upon for 
personal service when the Raja Allam moves ; while the remaining three, dis- 
ringuished by the denomination of Bang Teega Selo, accompany and attend 
upon the Raja Allam, in all his processions or travels. Each of these four 
possesses a large extent of territory, and a numerous body of dependents. 

The grand assembly is formed of the six Selo, and all matters, judicial or 
political, are settled by them. The Duo Selo have casting votes, according as 
the case may be secular or ecclesiastical. A final reference can be made, when 
necessary, to the Raja Allam. 

The last Raja Allam had two sons — Raja Coondoo, of Bookit Bagomba, and 
Raja Baw'ang, of Sooroowassa; they were put to death by the Tooanko Passa- 
man, leaving each of them a son. The son of Raja Coondoo was likewise mur- 
dered by the same hand. The son of Raja Bawang fled to the Dutch, who 
afterwards took him back to Sooroowassa. 

The last Raja Addat died childless, about twenty-five years ago, and the title 
in consequence was taken by the Raja Ebaddat. He who bore this double 
title died about ten years ago, leaving a son, yet a junior, who should right- 
fully succeed to both titles. It was a daughter of this last Raja Ebaddat whom 
theTooankoo of Passaman married. The Tooankoo has changed the name of 
Soompoo Coodoos to Lintow, and assumes all the rights of the consolidated 
offices of Raja Addat and Raja Ebaddat. He has the son of the latter in his 
possession, and he is of course pootih.* The Tooan Raja Gadis has not been 
molested by the Tooanko. She, of her free will, is pootih ; and being too 
sacred for marriage, added to her advanced age, and her general opinions 
chiming in with the Pootihs, she has been left in peace. She is considered as 
the aunt of the last Rajah Allam. 

. The Bang Ampat Selo are Pootih. — The Teega Selo are yet juniors, but 
Bandhara is of age, and bears the title of Pomoncha Allam. To him 
have l^n confided (it is said) all the regalia, by the unanimous voice of the 
chiefs. Looboo Agam is now under the general control of the Tooanko of 

Norinchi. 

* meant white, and it applied by the Padriea to all perions submitting to their doetrines, while 

they detignate others as itam, hr black. 
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Norinchi. Renna Leema Pooloo is under its various chiefs, and Lintow and 
SooroowBSsa under the Tooanko Passainan. The Tooanko of Norinchi has for 
some time past lived peaceably ; and Itams and Pootihs arc united in Looboo 
Again. 

The Padrics militant forbid gambling, lifjuors, opium, tobacco, and sirih • 
and a variety of personal observances as to the colour and wearing of the 
clothes, and to the posture and carriage of the body are insisted upon. They 
enforce upon all, the observances required in the Koran, and hence praying 
cannot be dispensed with in any one. 

Trade and agriculture arc encouraged. The conquered Rajas are despised if 
not learned and intelligent ; and if they resist they arc put to death. Having 
once fixed upon the chief, and received a tax from the individuals of the 
country in token of subjection, the country is left in peace. They are guided 
by the Koran in all judicial matters, and hence it is that in the interior many 
individuals are found maimed, having lost a limb for robbery or other misde- 
meanor. There are few or no written histories. Each district or subdivision 
has its own mosque. The priests arc not distinguished by titles, and the most 
intelligent is required to Batcha K*toba. 

The houses in the interior arc plank or bamboo, and covered with ijoo, or 
attap, or lallang, according to the ability of the individual. 

The Tooanko Passaman has fortified Bookit Bagomba, which has a valley 
on it. This valley is surmounted by a flying bridge of bamboos, rendering a 
ready communication with cither part; and if the Tooanko be forced from one 
of his holds, he can cut away the bridge, and render the communication with 
his second stand impracticable. 


MAGNETIC VARIATION. 

2’u the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Sir : Among other observations of variation recently obtained from India, that 
at Bcncoolen in 1822 is stated, on good authority, to have been, from a mean of 
a series, 1° 15' east.* In 17JH, I laid off* a true meridian at Bencoolen, and 
on it 1 took 396 observations, in order to ascertain the diurnal as well as the 
ordinary variation. I need not state the process or describe the apparatus, as 
the subject is fully stated in my papers in the Philosophical Transactions of 
that period. The daily general variation fluctuated between 1° 6' and 7\ 

1° 10' and 12', so that the medium may be taken at 1® 8' east. It thus ap- 
pears that, during twenty- eight years, the annual increase has been fifteen 
seconds. The approximated position of both magnetic poles cannot, as stated 
in former papers, be far from the truth. According to their equal rate of 
movement, as made out, the north-west pole was about 3?^ to the eastward 

of 

* Mr. Lewis, a gentleman of scicntiSc acquirements, brought to me from India the important magne- 
tic observations alluded to ; and they were taken from the memorntida of the Bengal Marine Surveyor- 
General, and from those of the Assistant Surveyor<General of Madras : their accuracy, therefore, can 
be depended on. The variation at Bcncoolen was taken on the tower on a gateway of Fort Marlborou^. 
It is a curious, and probably an useful fact to mention, en passant, that this building has stood near 
thirty years, where others, not a third of the height, have been unable to resist the earthquakes so 
prevalent on Sumatra. 1 was directed to construct an appropriate structure for an astronomical clock. 
It was raised-on the principle of a solid, or with very thick walls below, and diminishing upwards. This 
tower, sustaining a lofty flagstaff, stamls on the piers of one of the gates o^ a fort little liable to any 
regular attack ; and this foundation has contributed, in some measure, to its stability. During earth- 
quakes, it is observed to rock like a cradle. The fact stated may prove serviceable, in future similar 
instances, as a successful experiment, in the face of probability, if not of a certainty, of failure, under 
different circumstances. 

Asiatic Journ.y 01 .. 24. No. \ 40. 2 D 
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of the meridian of Bencooleni in 1794^ and the south-east about 31^ on the 
cast side. Thus situated, their effect must be (as evinced by common experi- 
ments) to neutralize each other’s action, relatively to angular position and 
distance. Thus, while the north-west pole attracted the north end of the 
needle eastward, the south-east counteracted this effect, and drew the south 
end of the needle eastward. The north-west pole, though more distant, 
acted more forcibly, on account of its greater angle with the Bencoolen meri- 
dian; and this combination of action may account for the very small increase 
of cast variation ; and also, in general, for the very slow alteration of variation 
all over the eastern seas. Captain King states, that in 1822, the variation in 
90° cast, and 22° south, was nearly 3° west; and Cook, in 1771 » and Bou- 
gainville, in 1669, found little more, a few degrees to the north-west of this 
situation. The position of the two poles at these periods will account for this 
small variation; and their present position, by parity of reasoning, applies 
equally to the small alteration now found in the variation, at a considerable 
distance from each side of the magnetic equator. 

In 17^6, Canton discovered in London that the needle was subject to a 
dailt/ vibrating variation of about eight minutes ; the greatest being in the 
aflernoon, with nearly a double effect in the summer months. In two situa- 
tions in the southern hemisphere, I first ascertained that this description of 
variation increased eastward, a few minutes from morning to afternoon, being 
a contrary movement to that prevalent in the northern hemisphere. In the 
Transactions of the French Academy Science, the subject is noticed as fol- 
lows. — “ Mr. Macdonald’s labours led to two important results. The first 
(which every philosopher appears to have adopted) is, that the daily variations 
between the tropics have a sensibly less extent than in Europe ; the second (to 
which less attention has been paid) is, that at the same hours at which in one 
climate the northern extremity of the needle moves towards the west, at Fort 
Marlborough and St. Helena, which arc situated to the south of the equator, 
the movement is directly opposite, namely, to the east.” Thus, the French 
circumnavigators mention and confirm my observations. They found a west 
anomaly in two places, and account for it from a temporary defect in observ- 
ing. The needle I used moved on a point. Had I had one on the suspension 
principle, the daily variation might have proved greater, more especially at St. 
Helena, where, in fifty-eight observations, three* and four times a day, the 
daily movement from west to east was 3' 55''. If observations were taken as 
far south from the magnetic equator as London is north of it, the efiect would 
be similar as to quantum of variation. 

I ascribed the daily variation to the effect of solar heat on the magnetic 
poles ; but the recently discovered infiuence of the sun’s rays on the needle, 
furnishes a more direct cause. Morichini has discovered that a needle placed 
in the violet-colour of the prismatic spectrum acquired polarity. Berard and 
Professor Confiliachi in vain tried this experiment, in which Mrs. Somerville 
succeeded, by covering the half of the needles with paper. This ingenious 
lady found that the green, blue, and indigo-rays magnetized a needle, though 
less readily. By placing needles as prepared, under different-coloured glasses 
exposed to the sun, magnetism was communicated. By placing a white steel 
ne^le in the sun, with one-half enveloped in green ribbon, and the other in 
paper, it became magnetic. Mr. Baumgartner, of Vienna, oxidated a needle, 
or rendered it rusty^ He polished parallel zones on it, and on exposing it for 
some time to a strong sun, or to concentrated rays, the zones became north 
polesy and the parts remaining oxidised south poles. The polished extremities 
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became ttronger north poles. By polishing longitudinal stripes on the needle, 
no effect was obtained. Mr. Christie, of Cambridge, to whose scientific labours 
magnetic science is so much indebted, has ascertained that the oscillations of a 
magnetic needle are retarded by the rays of the sun, and that they are fewer 
in the same time j stopping sooner when in the sun than when the oscillating 
needle vibrates in shade, that is, when the oscillations are made under cover. 
He has ascertained, that with an increment of temperature, there is a decre- 
ment of magnetic intensity ; and that the compound solar rays possess magne- 
tic properties from some principle independent of their heat. From all these 
new and important discoveries, wc may ascribe the daily variation principally 
to the direct action of solar heat, allowing some effect to the more or less 
cold state of the magnetic poles. Thus, at Port Bowen, the maximum of 
west variation happened when the sun was west from the station ; and at St. 
Helena and Bencoolcn, the needle moved eastward in the morning, and from 
a diminution of intensity arising from increased temperature, the needle re- 
verted slowly to the morning position. The increase of the daily variation 
observed in summer, evidently arises from the longer and more direct effect of 
the sun’s rays on the needle ; producing a stronger magnetic action of un- 
doubted occurrence. 

The Court of Directors of the £ast-India Company would aid essentially 
in arriving at what is now wanting, viz, a theory of magnetic variation, by di- 
recting that a small strong ship should sail southward on the supposed south- 
east line of no variation, under, probably, 118° east longitude, till the dipping- 
needle was, found to stand perpendicular. If the ice in the summer there 
should stop [)rogress, the oscillations of the needle in a certain time, with the 
latitude and longitude of the position, would enable us to ascertain the true 
place of the pole, by comparing these with the real situation of the north- 
west pole, which it must be intended to discover, beyond approximation. 

By drawing a line round the globe, through the approximated place of the 
two magnetic poles, we have a circle, in every part of which the needle will 
point to or lie in the plane of both poles. By taking the half of the east and 
west divisions of this primary magnetic meridian, the farthest north and fur- 
thest south point of the magnetic equator, is obtained. The south point will 
be in about 16° south latitude, and 91° west longitude ; and the north will be 
in nearly 86° east longitude, and 16° 30' north latitude. It would appear from 
this, that at present, the magnetic crosses the terrestrial equator at 8° cast, 
and 17^° west longitude. As the poles move in their orbits, so the magnetic 
equator is constantly changing. It now passes to the north of Pernambuco in 
Brazil ; near Cape Rocket ; to the south of Goa ; to the south of Vizagapa- 
tam ; over the north of Cambodia; over the south of Manilla; through the 
Carolinas Islands ; and over the Marquesas. On this equator, provided the 
place is equally distant from both magnetic poles, the needle will be horizontal, 
or will have no dip. It is to be recollected, however, that all this is deduced 
from the approximated position of the two magnetic poles, which, as said by 
Doctor Halley (in reference to four supposed by him), “ revolve by laws which 
time and accurate observations only can fully establish and such observa- 
tions, those who study this obscure, but natioml science, are necessarily call- 
ing for, from competent quarters. 

We have not heard, Mr. Editor, what success Professor Hanstein, and his 
associate, the French philosopher, have had in pole-hunting in northern 
Russia. Halley had imagined a south-west pole, and the Professor places his 
at 12° 43' from the earth’s south pole, and in 123° of west longitude. These 
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eminent men placed a pole iu that situation, in order to account for the great 
anomaly in variation found about Cape Horn, and more especially at the Falk- 
land Islands. Let me endeavour to shew, that this idea of a south-west pole 
is unfounded on any fact that can bear it out. Captain Basil Hall found there, 
in 1824, an east variation of 22°. As the north-west pole is about 10° to the 
west of Port Egmont, and as the south-east pole is nearly under its meridian, 
the variation due to their conjoint effect ought to be a few degrees west. Again, 
if we allow that the two poles of the above philosophers attract the south 
extremity of the needle into the above east variation, the action of the known 
north-west and south-east poles would certainly neutralize it to nearly nothing. 
Besides, Captain Cook, in 1774, was about G° to the north-cast of the two 
supposed south-west poles, and found a variation that pointed to his own 
south-east pole, and no dip that indicated the contiguity of the two poles of 
the learned philosophers. We must then try this anomalous and seemingly 
unaccountable question on far different grounds. At Port Egmont, near the 
Falkland Islands, Commodore Byron, in 17G4, found a variation of 23° 30' 
east, giving only a degree and a half of diminution in sixty years, as due to 
polar, while the standing east variation of 22 degrees must be ascribed to 
local attraction, prevalent also in many other situations. Wc well know, that 
in our hemisphere, masses of iron, such as common fire-grates, iron bars, the 
tyres of wheels, and such like, have a north ])ole at the bottom, and a south 
at the top; and that close to such objects the polarity of the earth is over- 
come, as evinced by a sensitive needle. In the southern hemisphere the effect 
is the reverse. Iron pervades the whole shell of the earth, and is discovered 
even in the vegetable and animal system. Such places as have a strong local 
attraction arc founded on iron-ore, on metalic-ore, or on magnetic strata, 
which act on the needle more powerfully than the magnetic poles of the earth. 
In this fact, we sec at once, the cause of the extraordinary standing or durable 
variation at the Falkland Islands, as a primary instance. Navigators have 
always experienced much irregularity in their different compasses, in the south- 
west quarter of the globe, and ascribed it to what they called the attraction of 
the land, which, when high and near, will certainly aitract the plummet of a 
quadrant, on a principle distinct from magnetic elfcet. The magnetic strata 
on which the Falkland Islands are based, may account for the anomaly in 
question. The upper part of these strata, as explained above, possesses a 
north polarity, which acted on the south end of the needle at Port Egmont, 
and inclined the north extremity into the east angle of variation so long preva- 
lent there. In the absence of a better, I give this as a solution, founded at 
least on common experience, of the sympathy subsisting between metals and 
magnets. Yours, 

Summerlands, May 2d, 1827. John Macdonald. 

P.S. The complement of the latitude of London, and the arc of the meri- 
dian between the magnetic pole and the north pole, with the intercepted angle 
of 100°, give two sides and the intercepted angle of a spherical triangle to find 
the angles at the base. This gives the variation at London to be 23° 17'. Al- 
lowing for the attraction of the south-east pole in the inverse ratio of the 
square of the distance, this calculation is near a degree and a half less than it 
should be. This shews the necessity of finding the exact position of each mag- 
netic pole. 

We insert the aforegoing at the particular request of oUr correspondent, as be- 
longing to a series of papers which have appeared in this Journal ; but we must decline 
in future /ong communications on a subject like this, which is adapted for a work purely 
scientific, and has no direct connection with India. 
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AperfU des Rusultats Historiques de la Decouverte de V Alphabet Ilih'oglpphiqut 
Egpptien, Par M. Ciiampollion le jeune. 1837. 

This sketch of the results, historically considered, attending the discovery 
of the ancient Egyptian hieroglyph ical alphabet, appears in two consecutive 
parts of the Bulletin Universel of Paris.* Its statements are tinctured with 
the enthusiasm natural to the character, and we may add to the nation, 
of the writer, when treating upon a subject so likely to inflame the mind as 
this discovery, the acknowledged results of which have been great, whilst its 
prospective eftects allure the imagination to feast upon wonders. 

It is needless for ns to retread the beaten path of controversy concerning 
tlic respective claims of Dr. Voung and M. Chanipollioii to the merit of this 
important discovery. The world seems now disposed to assign to each of 
these persons the palm; for Dr. Young incontestably struck out the iirst spark 
of light, yet he dispelled little of the gloom; and M. Chatnpollion, by availing 
himself, indeed, of Dr. Young’s aid, discovered much more than Dr. Young, 
and has applied what he gained to practical purposes. These two individuals 
will probably be regarded, in after times, with relation to this discovery, as 
Colombus and Vespucci are at present in regard to that of America : the 
former touched the precincts of the continent and demonstrated its existence ; 
the latter ^sailed along it, surveyed its coasts, and showed the amplitude and 
importance of the discovery. 

M. Champollion commences his sketch b}" referring to his former works for 
an account of the means, exactly conformable to philological criticism, 
whereby he arrived at the possession of important data, on a subject heretofore 
relinquished as altogether hopeless; and by observing prettily, that from the 
encouragement given in France to this study, and the consequent formation of 
a magnificent collection of Egyptian antupiities at Paris, the kingdom of the 
Pharaohs has become, as it were, a dependency of the French crown. 

As the system of the hicroglyphical alphabet is entirely founded upon the 
comparative analysis of the jiroper names of Greek and Roman sovereigns, 
inscribed upon Egyptian edifices ; it is natural, he observes, to begin with 
those historical relies preserved on monuments, of pure Egyptian origin and 
character, which relate to the Greek kings and Roman emperors, to whose 
dominion the Egyptians were subject. 

Under the descendants of Ptolemy Lagus, the Egyptians, though deprived 
of political liberty, enjoyed all their religious institutions. Magnificent tem- 
ples were built and decorated, during this long period of servitude; and 
although they originated entirely in the piety of the people, they bore the name 
and title of the reigning sovereign : conformably to ancient usage, in past ages 
of freedom, whereby kings were regarded as representatives of the gods, and 
were associated with them in religious rites. The great edifices of Egypt 
hence become, in some degree, historical records of the names and suc- 
cessions of the kings. In respect to those of the Egyptian race the represen- 
tations are exact ; but the Ptolemy s and the Cssars are decked with Egyptian 
titles and insignia : “ il semblc,” says M. Champollion, “ que Part Egyptian 
cherchat ainsi a dissimuler aux yeux du peuple l’a.sservissemcnt.de la patrie.” 

The 
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The most recent name on Egyptian monuments is that of the Emperor 
Commodus, sculptured on the little temple of Contra-Lato, which shows in its 
style the decay of the Egyptian art. The name of the unworthy son of Marcus 
Aurelius is also read four times on the famous zodiac of Esne, which was 
fondly imagined to surpass the earliest limits of history : thus, says our 
author, “ one of. the first results of employing the alphabet was to prove that 
the most modern imperial name was to be found in the dedication of an 
Egyptian monument hitherto regarded as the most ancient.” 

The legends of the immediate predecessors of Comrnodus, Marcus Aurelius, 
and his colleague, Lucius Verus, decorate the cornice of one of the little 
temples in the isle of Philae. The name of Antoninus is found upon a 
propylon in the same island, and upon one at Denderah. Other inscriptions 
show that the palace of Medinet-Abu, at Thebes, was repaired under this 
emperor, and that two temples in the oasis £1-Kharjeh were dedicated to the 
god Ammon in the name of Antoninus Pius. 

The memory of Hadrian, who resided in Egypt during the 13th year of his 
reign, is preserved only (if we except the ruins of Antinoii) by some bas-reliefs 
in the temples of Denderah and Esne ; but there is an obelisk on the Monte 
Pincio at Rome with an hieroglyphic inscription, which denotes that it was 
raised in honour of the celebrated favourite Antinous, in the name of Hadrian 
and the Empress Sabina, 

Antiquity gives to Trajan the nick-name of ParielarittSy because his name is 
found upon all the buildings constructed or repaired during his reign ; and it 
is remarkable that the number of Egyptian inscriptions bearing his titles con- 
firms the imputed foible of this excellent prince. ^ 

No Egyptian monument bears the name of Nerva ; but the names of I^o- 
mitian and Titus are found in several places, especially that of the former. 
There are also the remains of an obelisk in Benevento, which M. Champollion 
found, from the hicroglyphical legend upon it, to have been executed in Egypt 
by order of the Roman prefect Lucilius Rufus Beneventinus, to be placed in 
front of a temple dedicated to the goddess Isis, in the city of Benevento, for 
the sake of the Emperor Domitiati, “ the friend of the htiman racCy the wi«w- 
dane god, and whose name is most gracious !” 

The titles given to Titus are more simple, and therefore probably better 
deserved. There is a monument dedicated to his memory in the oasis of 
Dakhal, and M, Champollion thinks his name occurs in the legends of Ves- 
pasian, his father, on the portico of the great temple at Esne. 

Few traces are found of the brief and agitated reigns of Vitellius, Otho, 
and Galba; but a multitude of bas-reliefs in the temples of Philm and Ash- 
mounain prove that their decoration was completed under the reign of Nero, 
as well as a large portion of the great temple at Denderah. The celebrated 
zodiac in this temple also bears his imperial legend, as executed in his reign ; 
it is not therefore more ancient than A. D. 37 ; the zodiac of Esne is a century 
and a half later. 

The names and titles of Nero’s predecessors, Claudius, Caius, and Ti- 
berius, are found upon the edifices of Esn4, Denderah, Phils, &c. ; but the 
most ancient portions of these buildings, and several in Nubia, bear the Im- 
perial legend of Augustus. 

M. Champollion deduces the following conclusions from these facts 
Ist, that the Egyptian form of Vorship was publicly exercised, and retained 
all its external splendour, under the empire of the Caesars ; ^dly, that the 
great mass buildings adorn^ with hieroglyphic inscriptions, to which a 

date 
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date was assigned anterior to the conquest of the Persiatis, arc far more 
modern ; and, 3dly, that this s3'stem of characters was always used in 
monumental writings, amongst the Egyptians, till their entire conversion to 
Christianity. 

An attentive examination of the edifices and sculptures executed in Egypt 
under the Greek dominion proves, in the opinion of M. Champollion, contrary 
to the hypothesis of Winckehnann, that the Grecian style deteriorated that of 
Egypt, and that the study of the Greek master-pieces by the Egyptian artists 
tended to rob Egyptian sculpture of that lively and exact imitation of local 
nature which so eminently distinguishes all the products of the ancient chisels. 
There is much soundness in this remark. 

. The number and importance of the buildings founded or decorated by the 
Lagidcs discover the astute and sagacious policy of these Greek kings, who, in 
order to confirm their sway in a land so strange to Grecian manners, gave 
entire scope to the public faith and form of worship, as well as to the customs 
of the people. 

Records of the Lagide kings, like those of the Roman emperors, are found 
blended with the divinities on the bas-reliefs of many Egyptian temples. 
Here history begins to derive aid from the hieroglyphic records : for the 
annals of the Lagide dynasty are in many points defective and uncertain, and 
require the decisive support of public monuments, which those of the Caesars 
scarcely needed. 

One of the first fruits of the application of the alphabet, says M. Cham- 
pollion, was the rc-establishmcnt upon tlic canon of Egj ptian kings of the 
name of a young prince cruelly' punished for the unfortunate lustre of his 
birth; — the son of the dictator Julius Cmsar and the celebrated Cleopatra, 
who was the last scion of the royal race of Lagiis, and bore the name of 
Ptoleniy-Caesar. A bilingual sielc in the Museum of Turin confirms what is 
known from hieroglyph ical inscriptions alone, namely, the reign of Ptolemy- 
Cuesar under the regency of his mother Cleopatra. These two names are 
found in conjunction upon the great temple of Dcnderah, and, M. Cham- 
pollion remarks, as they occur there in the oldest dedications, it is not 
assuming too much to assign the foundation of this magnificent edifice, devoted 
to the goddess Athyr, or the Egyptian Venus, to a queen so accustomed to 
disguise her crafty policy beneath the charming seductions and attractions of 
love.” 

The names of the Lagides contemporaneous with this Cleopatra, till Ptolemy 
Dionysius, her father, are rarely met with upon the great buildings : their 
reigns were short and troublous. The legends of the two Ptolemys, sur- 
named Alexander, are found upon the temples of Ombos and Edfou, where 
there appear dedications in the name of a queen hitherto unknown to history, 
Berenice, wife of Ptolemy Alexander I., which confirm two demotic contracts 
in the museum of Turin, dated in the IGth year of the reign of Ptolemy 
Alexander and Queen Berenice. Two similar MSS. in the Royal Museum of 
Paris establish the fact that his mother, who was subsequently killed by him, 
was the regent during his early reign ; for they bear date in the fifteenth y^ear 
of Queen Cleopatra Evergetes Philomctor, the mother of Ptolemy Alexander 
Philometor, then in the twelfth year of his reign. The monument at Edfou 
also records the name of Ptolemy Soter IL, predecessor of Alexander I., and 
whose ambitious mother caused her name to be inscribed, in public acts, 
before those of her children, whom she by turns called to and expelled from 
the throne. This fact is attested by a MS. at Paris, dated in the fourth 

year 
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year of the reign of this queen and Ptolemy Soter II. Two other contracts 
arc referable to this period ; they are dated in the eighth year of a Ptolemy 
and a queen Cleopatra, surnamed Tryphaena, whose existence is a new fact in 
these annals. 

The edifices in the Egyptian style referring to the reign of Evergetes 11. and 
his two wives successively, Cleopatra his niece, and Cleopatra his sister, are 
numerous: they occur at Phil®, Ombos, Edfou, and lastly at Carnac, that 
monument of Pharaonic magnificence. But the restorations of Evergetes to 
these latter edifices arc easily distinguished by their heavy style from the more 
ancient sculptures. Along inscription on the grand temple at Phil® records a 
donation from Evergetes II. to the temple, of a vast tract of cultivated land 
near Syene, in gratitude for the benefits he declares he had received from his 
father, the god Osiris, and his mother, the goddess Isis. 

The contracts dated in the reign of Philometcr are almost as numerous as 
those of his brother and successor Evergetes II. ; the latter confirm the ephe- 
meral reign of the infant, Ptolemy Eupator, son of King Philometor, who was 
assassinated by his uncle when he seized upon the throne. 

Ptolemy Epiphancs, father of the two kings just mentioned, and his queen 
Cleopatra of Syria, dedicated one of the temples at Phil® to the god Irnouth, 
son of Phtha. To this king also belong various contracts in the museum of 
Paris, which exhibit the entire protocol of the celebrated inscri])tion of Ro- 
setta, the foundation of all our knowdedge respecting the graphic system of 
ancient Egypt. 

The temple of Ant®opolis is dated in the reign of Ptolemy Philopatcr, and 
Arsinoc, his wife, the mother of Epiphanes : the ancient palaces of Carnac 
and of Luxor, at Thebes, were then repaired. To his predecessor, Evergetes 
I., are referred the bas-reliefs of the great triumphal gate, which is admired 
even amidst the monuments of this ancient capital of Egypt. A curious 
historical fact connected with this prince we give entire : 

Evergetes I. rendered himself celebrated by grand expeditions into Asia and Africa, 
and by conquests, the pompous enumeration of which has been preserved by the Greek 
monument of Edulis. This inscription proves that this Ptolemy extended the Egyp- 
tian dominion on the south side ; and in fact he is tlic earliest Lagide king wliose name 
is found beyond the hrst cataract on the nioiiiiineuts of Nubia. It is, amongst other 
places, read in the sculptures of tlic temple of Dakka, the ancient Pselcis. But 
several bas-reliefs of this edifice were executed antecedently to those which discover the 
name of Evergetes I.andliiswife Berenice, she who, associating her vows with the 
military enterprizes of her husband, was flattered by the Greek astronomers of Alex- 
andria by her tresses being placed amongst the constellations. The pictures, which 
immediately precede those in which the Lagide monarch appears, represent offerings 
made to the gods of the temple by a king altogether a stranger to tlie family of the 
Ptolemys; yet the style of these sculptures exhibits no marks of a period much more 
ancient. It is this unknown king, wliose hieroglyphic name can only be pronounced 
JErkamen, or Erkamon, who dedicated the most ancient sanctuary of the tcnaple to the 
god Thotb, surnamed Arhnousis, as stated by two inscriptions in sacred characters, 
wherein this Erkamen is invested with the titles of king, beneficent god, son of the 
god Chnouphis, born of the goddess Sata, and nursed by the goddess Anoukis,’*-.-tho 
Jupiter, the Juno and the Vesta of the Egyptians, the favourite divinities of all the 
countries adjacent to the first cataract. All these circumstances together convince u,s, 
after mature consideration, that this unknown king is no other tlian the individual 
among the monarchs of Ethiopia, who first submitted to the theocratic yoke imposed 
by the priests upon the sovereigns of that countiy, and who accomplished this great 
revolution by an expedient top often emplpyed in African policy,— >a general massacre.' 

Diodorus 
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Diodorus Siculus, wlib roUtes such an event, in fact gives to the king the name of 
Rrgnmenesj and says positively that this prince, einbucd with the literature and phi- 
losophy of the Greeks, was contemporary with Ptolemy Philadelphus, father of 
Kvergetes I. It becomes then evident Uiat Nubia, one of the dependencies of the 
kingdom of Ergameiies, passed under the dominion of the Greek kings of Egypt, 
through the success of the arms of Evergetes wliose name was inscribed upon the 
temple of Dakka immediately after tliat of tlie Ethiopian, his predecessor. 

The two first Eagidc kings of Egypt, Ptolemy So ter I., and Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, his son, arc mentioned on several of the great buildings executed in 
their reigns. But M. Champollion has retrieved from oblivion, by means of 
hieroglyphical relics, the names of two Egyptian sovereigns who intervened 
between the Greek conquest of Egypt and the period when Alexander's 
general assumed the title and insignia of royalty. One of these princes, who 
is mentioned in the sculptures of the palace of Carnac and on the portico of 
Ashinounain, was the brother of Alexander the Great, Philip, better known 
by historians under tlie name of Aridasiis; the other king, whom Ptolemy 
suffered to reign after Philip, was Alexander, the son of Alexander the Great 
and of Roxana, daughter of a Bactrian satrap or king; his name occurs at 
Elephantine, Carnac, and Luxor, as well as on a leaf of papyrus. He was 
slain by the ambitious Cassandra ; and thus, adds M. Champollion, “ the mur- 
der of an infant born of a Grecian conqueror and a Persian mother, marked 
in Egypt the termination of the Persian rule and the commencement of the 
Greek, in the same manner as, three centuries after, the assassination of the 
young son pf Julius Cicsar and Queen Cleopatra dosed the dominion of the 
Greeks, and introduced that of the Romans.*’ 

It is from the era of Alexander the Great upwards, or from the end of the 
fourth century before Christ, that doubt and disorder pervade the Egyptian 
annals. The facts mentioned by Greek writers are vague and contradictory ; 
and by the application of the al[)hahet to monuments of this early period, 
M. Champollion observes, the hieroglyphic system has been fully confirmed, 
and a mass of facts and documents altogether unlooked-for has accrued to 
history. Amongst tliese, are notices of most of the kings of Egyptian 
race who contended for forty years against the power of the Persians ; viz. 
the kings Ainyrtajus, Nepliercns, Achoris, and the two Nectanahes. The 
name of Darius Ochus, who subjected Egypt to the Persian rule, is not found; 
but there arc monuments which record the reigns of the first successors of 
Cainhyses. Kavibolh (Cambyses) appears on the statue of a Salte priest in the 
museum of the Vatican ; Ntarmish (Darius) is sculptured on the columns of 
the great temple of El Kliarjch, ^nd on other relics ; and several inscriptions 
exist dated in dificrent years of the reigns of Xerxes {Khshearsha) and 
Artaxerxes {,Artakhshessh) 

** As it is natural to expect,” observes M. Champollion, “ the records of 
the Egyptian dynasties anterior to the Persian conquest, or the end of the sixth 
century' before Christ, are more numerous and more important.” All the 
Suite family are abundantly mentioned, except the unfortunate Psainmenitus. 
Amongst these are the celebrated Amasis, and his predecessor Apries ; Psain- 
metiebus II., Nechao II., who took Jerusalem and led King Jehoahaz prisoner 
into Egypt ; Psaminetichus 1., who composed the civil discords which deso- 
lated Egypt after the Ethiopian dominion had ceased. 

The yoke of this foreign dynasty was nevertheless not of an oppressive character, 
owing doubtless to the community of origin, religion, and language between the victors 
and the vanquished. A direct proof of the gentleness of the Ethiopian conquerors is 
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to be found in tHe vast number of monuments which, in Ethiopia as well as in Egypt, 
bear dedications made in the name of kings who were masters of both countritt at the 
same time'; such as Shabak, Savekotbph, Tahrak and Amenaso— the Sabdcon, the Seve- 
chtis, the Tharaca, and the AmttieriSf mentioned in the sacred volume or by the Greek 
historians. 

The immes of three kings of the Tanite family which preceded the 
Ethiopian invasion, namely Petubastes, Osorthos, and Psammus, are found 
amongst the ruins of Heliopolis. Those of Bubastes discover records of the 
fiubastite kings, the predecessors of the Tanites; Sesonchis, head of the 
family, the vanquisher of Rehoboam and spoiler of the temple of Jerusalem; 
his son Osorchon, who led an army into Syria ; and his successor, Takellothis. 
Some records exist of the antecedent dynasty, that of the first Tanites, the 
chief of which, Mandouothph, called by the Greeks Meiides, built the vast 
palace called the Labyrinth. 

The names of the twelve Diospolitaa kings who reigned antecedently to the 
last named, still exist upon the temples and palaces of Egypt ; but as neither 
Manetho, nor any other historian, has given the entire series of these princes, 
their succession can only be established by an accurate study of the monu- 
ments whereon their names occur. The head of this family was Rhampsinit, 
in which M. Champollion recognizes evident traces of the name of Ramses, 
borne by the princes of the previous Dibspolitan dynasty (the nineteenth), who 
were six in number, and of whom Ramses XI. was contenjporary with the 
Trojan war. His name appears at Carnac ; that of his predecessor, Ramses 
X., surnamed Aminenemes, on papyri ; the tomb of Ramses IX. is at Biban- 
cl-Moluk ; his predecessor, Ramses VIII., surnamed Amenothpb, occurs in a 
papyrus, and on a statue in the British Museum ; Ramses VII. is met with at 
Thebes, Carnac, and Elephantine ; “ lastly, Egypt and Nubia contain very few 
remarkable buildings, from the Mediterranean to the second cataract, the 
decorations of which do not record the reign of the chief of this dynasty, 
Ramses VI., better known in the west under the various names of Rhamses, 
Sethos, Sesoosis, and Sesostris.” 

It is in illustrating' the history of this monarch, who lived in the fifteenth 
century before Christ, and that of the great Diospolitan kings who preceded 
him, that Egyptian antiquities possess their greatest value. History, properly 
so called, is here mute ; but its silence can now be supplied by the authentic 
testimony of temples, palaces, tombs, colossi, obelisks, and, lastly, by original 
public documents, which, although ** written upon frail pellicles of the pa- 
pyrps, have withstood more than thirty centuries.” 

The application of the hieroglyphical alphabet has discovered that the most 
ancient edifices of Thebes and Egypt generally are to be ascribed to the kings 
of this dynasty, which is the eighteenth ; that princes, whose existence had 
been treated as fabulous, really lived ; and that Egypt was at its highest pitch 
of splendour when the history of other nations is darkened by fable. M. 
Champollion enumerates a variety of great works executed by Ramses V.» 
surnamed Amenophis, the father of Sesostris ; by Ramses IV., surnamed 
Mei-Amoun, the grandfather of that conqueror ; by Ramses III. and Ramses 
II.; by Mandouei and Ousirei, brothers, their predecessors; the latter of 
whom is immortalized by the superb tomb discovered by Belzoni, and by the 
alabaster sarcophagus now in England ; by Ramses I., Queen Achencherses, 
her father. King Horus, Amenophis II., Thoutmosis IV., Amenophis I., 
Tboutmosis III., denominated Meri {the Moeris of the Greeks), who built the 
great Sphinx ; his mother, Queen Amenses, who dedicated the laigest of the 

obelisks 
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obelisks of Carnac to the memory of her father, Thoutmosis II. A colossus 
of Thoutmosis I., the father of this prince, is in the museum of Turin. The 
chief of this illustrious Theban family, Amenothph, is recorded in a multitude 
of religious inscriptions, in which this Pharaoh is exalted to an equality with 
the gods, as the deliverer of Egypt from the long tyranny of the Scythian 
barbarians. Other Egyptian monuments bear the dates of the reigns of the 
Diospolitan kings anterior to Amenothph, who were in perpetual conflict 
with the barbarians. 

It is at the date of the invasion of these barbarians, i. e. about the year 2082 before 
Clirist, that the series, so continuous, of the historical rec<n‘ds of Egypt is on a sudden 
interrupted and arrested : some small remains of architecture, which furnish legends of a 
Pharaoh Mandouei, who appears to be the Osymandias of Diodorus Siculus, alone sub* 
sist to attest tlic advanced state of civilization in Egypt at the period immediately prc. 
ceding the arrival of these devastating hordes of barbarians. The annalist of Egypt, 
IManctho, who affirms that the Hykshos totally destroyed the temples, palaces, and 
every kind of edifices which they found upon tlic face of Egypt, deprives us of all hope 
of recovering, in the wrecks scattered upon each bank of the Nile, any positive documents 
respecting the historical period antecedent to the Shepherds. The monuments whose 
imposing masses wc still admire, arc all posterior to this epoch. 

M. Champollion, however, congratulates us on recovering the annals of 
fifteen centuries, and facts demonstrative of the reigns of nearly all the princes 
who lived during more than twenty-two consecutive centuries. Hitherto, 
indeed, there is a void which it is important should be filled : the records yet 
decyphered contain little or nothing in regard to the domestic details of the 
princes and to national manners. But this chasm may be amply replenished, 
according to M. Champollion. The great edifices of Egypt contain in all their 
details the entire history of the most celebrated of the Pharaohs, which they 
were not afraid of beholding depicted upon the walls of their palaces. 

But it is not to history nlonc that a voyage to Egypt w'ould furnish light, vainly sought 
elsewhere than amongst the palaces of Thebes ; it is there wo may find accurate, desi- 
rable, and unlooked-for notices of all tliose nations which, from the earliest periods of 
the civilisation of mankind, played an important part in Africa and Western Asia. 
The principal expeditions of the Pharaohs against such nations as were able to dispute 
power with Egypt, or inspire it with apprehension, are sculptured upon the monuments 
erected by the victors ; there we read the names of tlie people, the number of the sol- 
diers, the names of the besieged cities, of tlie rivers traversed, of the countries sub- 
dued; the quota of tribute imposed upon the vanquished, and the names of the princi- 
pal articles of value taken from the enemy, are engraven upon the pictures which tlieso 
trophies of victory bear. These bas-reliefs, blended with long explanatory inscriptions, 
become the more curious to us, from the circumstance of the Egyptian artiste having 
expressed, with such admirable fidelity, die physiognomy, die costume, and all the 
habitudes of the foreign people against whom they had to combat. In shor^ we may 
learn, by studying this immense historical gallery, what nations were powerful enough, 
at period when histoiy is mute, to place the power of the Pharaohs in Jeopardy, by dis- 
puting widi Egypt the empire of that ancient world which we can only glance at through 
doubt and uncertainty. 

M. Champollion intimates his intenrion of undertaking ** un voyage litte- 
raire** to Egypt himself, under the royal auspices. We should rejoice at its 
accomplishment, and should hail his return, loaded with historical treasures, 
gained without mutilating and despoiling the monuments of Egypt, with 
sincere delight. 
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Abstract of ilia Net Revenues pf the Colony in 1821, 1822, 1823, ami 1824, shewing 
the Sources from whence they are derived. 



1821. 

1823- 

1823. 

1824. 

Loan Bank 

Rds. 

Rds. 

Rds. 

Rds. 

120,019 

133,331 

141,800 

142,376 

Customs 

313,198 

336,940 

290,091 

292,805 

Transfer duty, tithes, and licen- ^ 
ses for retailing wine ^ 

290,130 

398,655 

314,020 

37.3,014 

Duty on public sales 

208,346 

169,1.57 

166,996 

148,658 

Land revenues 

178,.'>72 

98,979 

97,490 

102,278 

Stiimp-duty 

150,929 

145,9.53 

148,568 

1.54,059 

Insolvent Estates Chamber 

31,794 

41,614 

42,710 

50,602 

Printin’g-oiHce 

20,024 

22,013 

20,495 

17,347 

Port dues 

13,413 

14,337 

13,854 

12,790 


22,197 

26,080 

26,846 

27,490 

Fines 

3,041 

50 

966 

566 

'Wine-taster 

12,124 

18,715 

18,383 

19,233 

Fees of office 

90,517 

83,873 

86,821 

84,068 

Caflrc commando-tax 

7,000 

57,990 

72,000 

64,520 

Proceeds of articles sold 

2,660 

— 

709 

150 

. Sums refunded 

4,741 

— 

69,111 

109,446 

Fees on comm, in Cape Corps 


— 

• — 

214 

Loan contracted 

— 

— 

1 10,000 

— 

Total Rix-dullars... 

1,468,710 

1,549,403 

1,620,866 

1,599,624 


Abstract of the Net ICxpcnditure of the Colony in 1821, 1822, 1823, and 1824. 


1821. 1822. 1823. 1824. 

Ordinary R.Ds. 1, 031,633 1,043,526 1,236,201 1,331,436 

Extraordinary 357,178 384,034 315,142 331,150 


Total Rix-dollars... 1, 388,81 1 1,427,560 1,551,343 1,662,586 


Statement of Expenses incurred by the Colonial Government for the Erection of 
Schools, and for Annual Teachers, Ac. 



Ordinaries. 

Fixed. 

Unfixed. 

ToUl. 


Rds. 

Rds. 

Rds. 

Rds. 

In 1828 

2,719 

1,131 

708 

4,559 

1823 

7,928 

2,351 

2,589 

12,869 

1824 

. . ■ 1 

10,210 

3,332 

79 

13,612 


Account of the Quantity of Lac Lake,, Lac Dye, and Cake Lac imported into Great 
Britain from the East-Indies in the last Thirteen Years; also the Quantities re. 
exported, charged with Duty for Home Consumption during the same period.— 
(28</i 1827.) 


Years. 

Imported. 

Re-exported. 

Paid Duty. 

Years. 

Imported. 

Re-exported. 

. 

Paid Duty. 

•1814.^. 
181^ ... 
1816... 
1817 
1818... 

1819.. . 

1820.. . 

lbs. 

278,899 

598,592 

269,373 

384,909* 

242,572 

179,511 

441,486 

lbs. 

5,017 • 
8,441 
27,412 
23,091 
32,079 
21,707 
49,519 

lbs. 

133,935 

137,915 

162,894 

234,763 

323,169 

207,063 

912,514 

1821 ... 
1822... 
1823 ... 

1824.. . 

1825.. . 

1826.. . 

lbs. 

641,755 

872,967 

534,220 

604,264 

541,443 

760,729 

/ 

lbs. 

91,925 

29,578 

13,050 

53,843 

61,908 

68,603 

lbs. 

322,837 

349,351 

414,714 

485,339 

385,734 

395,609 
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COLLEGE OF FORT ST. GEORGE. 


Tin-: Governor in Council is pleased to 
publish for general information the fol- 
lowing extracts from the report of the 
Board for the College of Fort St. George 
and for Public Instruction, on the last 
general examination held there. 

** Mr. Maitland, the gentleman who 
stands first in the Tcloogoo class, suc- 
ceeded in translating the most difficult 
paper from that language into English 
with very great success and accuracy; 
and his translation into Tcloogoo, though 
it contains one or two expressions whi(‘h 
sievere criticism might deem objection- 
able, is idiomatic and perfectly intelligi- 
ble throughout, evincing a well-grounded 
knowledge of the structure of the lan- 
guage and a great command of words, 
lie speaks the language fluently and re- 
markinbly well, anil explained off hand 
with facility a letter addres.scd by one na- 
tive to another. Mr. Miiitlund lia.s ad- 
vanced coiKsiderably in Ids acquaintance 
with Tupdl since the last general exami- 
nation, and his knowledge of it is highly 
creditable to him. His translation from 
I'amil was extremely good, and his ren- 
dering into tiiat Jangiiage of an English 
paper of oixliiiary difficulty was, with the 
exception of two short passages, quite 
intelligible. He spoke with tolemble 
fluency, and shewed himself to be well 
acquainted with tlie style of official pa- 
pers. 

“ On the 1 .Jth September last we re- 
ported to Government the great improve- 
ment made by Mr. Tliomas in Tamil, 
since the last general examination, ob- 
serving at the same time he had 
evinced an acquaintance with works 
written in the best style, and we then 
recommended that, from his proficiency 
in Tamil and Tcloogoo, he might be per- 
mitted to receive the highest college al- 
lowances. This gentleman's translation 
from Tamil at the late general examina- 
tion was executed with great correctness. 
His exercise from English into that lan- 
guage was of such difficulty as, if cor- 
rectly translated, would prove his having 
not only a good, but extensive acquain- 
tance with the structure of the language, 
and it is satisfactory to observe, that his 
performance evinces tliat he has bestow- 
ed a laudable degree of attention on the 
acquirement of Tamil. His mode of 
expression is circuitous, ' but, with the 
exception of one passa^, his trauslatioii 
was intelligible to natives unacquainted 
with English, although omissions have 
been made in rendering the English fully 


into Tamil. He read a Cutcherry paper 
with considerable ease, and carried on a 
conversation with great readiness. In 
Tcloogoo, Mr. Thomas translated the 
same paper as Mr. Maitland, but not with 
equal success,'as there were several words 
with the meaning of which he was unac- 
quainted, and one whole passage has 
been omitted by him. His translation . 
into the language is a very creditable per- 
formance, as he has, with the exception 
of two passages, rendered the sense of 
the original quite intelligibly, and in very 
good and idiomatic tcriiis. He speaks 
the language well, and read, and, with a 
little assistance, explained the mennirigof 
the same native letter whicli was given to 
Mr. Maitland. 

“ Ml*. Wilmot was admitted into the 
college on tlie 5th .Tiily. On the 2iith 
August he was examined in Muhratta, 
which he had selected for study as his 
first language, and acquitted himself in 
the most creditable manner. On this 
occasion he obtained the first increase of 
allowance. After an interval of only 
two inontbs he was again examined in 
Mahratta and also in Hiiuloostanee, and 
we bad the pleasure of reporting that his 
attainments in these languages were fully 
sufficient to entitle him to the highest 
rate of allowance, which was accordingly 
grcintcd to him. In the short jieriod 
which has since elapsed, Mr. Wilmot has 
considerably extended his knowledge of 
Mahratta. This is proved particularly 
by his translation of a diffieiilt passage 
from English into Malmitta, which is exe- 
cuted in a very satisfactory manner. 
Some words arc omitted in the Muhratta 
version, and it contains a few errors ; 
but for the most part it conveys accurate- 
ly the sense of the original, so as to be 
perfectly intelligible to natives, and- some 
of the sentences arc composed in a very 
good style. Mr. Wilmot has not suc- 
ceeded so well in his exercise from Mah- 
ratta into English. It is to be observed, 
however, that the passage given to him 
for translation was particularly difficult 
from the idiomatic style of its construc- 
tion. Mr. Wilmot speaks tlie language 
with sufficient fluency and correctness. 
He read some Cutcherry papers 
and explained their purport without hesi- 
tation. In Hindoostanee, Mr. Wilmot 
has attained a distinguished proficiency, 
and stands aj; the head of the list of stu- 
dents in that language. His tnin^tion 
into English contained very few errors, 
and none of any importance. His Hin- 

doostance 
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doostanoe paper, if not quite so idiomatic 
as those of Mr. Porter and Mr. HiUl* iu« 
dicates a more extensive knowledge of 
words ; and is, throughout, true to the 
sense of tlie original, and grammatically 
correct. He read a story off hand with 
perfect ease ; and, with one or two slight 
errors, explained it accurately. He con- 
verses witli fluency and propriety; ex- 
celling, in this respect, all the other 
Hindoostance students. 

** The great progress exhibited by Mr. 
Porter, at tlie general eiuiniination in 
June, was so highly creditable to bim, 
that we expressed to Governincnt our 
. anticipation of his holding a distinguished 
place in our next report ; and the manner 
in which he has now acquitted hirasell^cven 
under all the disadvantage of his studies 
having being interrupted by a long and se- 
vere illness, affords acoijviction that under 
other circumstances lie would have fully 
realized the expectations' which had been 
formed of his future proficiency. With 
the exception of one passage, which none 
of the gentlemen who translated the same 
paper have been able to render properly, 
and of two or three words not material to 
tho general sense of the story, his trans- 
lation from the Tamil is correct, and 
shews that he was aware not only of the 
literal English of the words, but also of 
their appropriate use in the places where 
they occurred. Mr. Porter as well as 
Mr. Maitland chose the second paper in 
English, in translating wlxich into Tamil 
lie has shewn his acquaintance with the 
grammar and general knowledge of the 
idiom of that language, although some of 
the niceties of construction have not been 
Rufliciently observed. In speaking Ta- 
mil this gentleman has improved ; but in 
this bi^ch of acquirement, as well as in 
reading Cutcheny papers, he requires 
practice. In Hindoostanee Mr. Porter 
is ranked next Mr. Wilmot, to whom he 
is little inferior. His translation into 
English is not so correct as that gentle- 
man's. The errors, however, do not 
affect the general sense, and arise, not 
from a less perfect knowledge of the 
stnictiue of the language, but from a less 
extensive acquaintance with its terms. 
His Hindoostanee exercise is faithfuUy 
executed,. and sliews that he is extremely 

yer^ in the grammar and idiom. 
He read and translated with great focility 
and correctness the same story that was 
giyen tQ Mn Wilmot. He ^vas almost 
equally successful in reading and explain- 
ing a diflicult urzee. His pronunciation 
was very gpod^ bis colloquial use of 
the hingii^ inferior only to Mr.. Wil- 
mot*s* 

Taking into consideration the short 
perj^ which has elapsed since Mr. Hall 
jouM the institptkxib his merits are not 
in6gj[or to those pf any of the gentlemen 


whose names are above his, nor is his 
proficiency to l)e estimated by the place 
im holds relatively to those gentlemen ; 
on the contrary, his being but little below 
Mr. Maitland and Mr. Porter in Tamil, 
when they liave been so successful, is 
very creditable to his talents and power 
of application. He has like the others 
fliiled in translating one passage of the 
Tamil paper, but the rest of it is so well 
rendered, that the little difference there 
appears to be, in two or three places of 
minor importance, from what the trans- 
lation might more correctly have been, 
need not be particularized. Mr. Hall 
took for his exercise into Tamil the most 
difficult English paper, which was evi- 
dently too difficult for him to translate 
correctly, and he would perhaps have 
shewn his actual proficiency better had 
he, like Mr. Maitland and Mr. Porter, 
taken the easier paper. His translation 
is not very correct and is occasionally 
obscure, but a close examination of it 
proves his being generally acquainted with 
the construction of the language. He 
evinced considerable readiness in eonver- 
sa|;ion, and in this part of the examina- 
tion he shewed more than in his transla- 
tion into Tamil liis knowledge of the 
gmmmar and an aptness at the construc- 
tion of sentences, lie read a Cutcherry 
paper tolerably well, aiid has throughout 
given an earnest of future distinction, 
in Hindoostanee, Mr. Hall is third. 
His version into that language contained 
one or two grammatical errors, but dis- 
plays a good acquaintance with the idiom. 
His translation into English exhibited no 
errors of any consequence. It is very 
nearly as good as Mr. Porter's, and the 
same remarks, apply to both. Mr. Hall 
converses correctly, but in this part of 
the examination, as well as in reading 
and translating off hand, although he 
acquitted himself very creditably, he did 
not display quite the same readiness as 
Mr. Wilmot and Mf. Porter. 

“ Mr. Ogilvie and Mr. Montgomery 
are very nearly on a par in tbeir acquire- 
ments in Teloogoo. They both se- 
lected the paper in that language given to 
the gentlemen who precede them in the 
Teloogoo class, and were equally Success- 
ful in translating tlie first part of it : but 
in the latter part of tbeir exercises seve- 
ral omissions and errors are discernible. 
Their translations into Teloogoo, though 
neither complete nor free from errors, 
shew them to possess a good stock d 
words, and a respectable knowledge of the 
idiom and construction of tlie language. 
They both read and explained off hand 
an easy urzee, and speak the language 
with tolerable fluency, thougli botii m 
tills respect will be improved by further 
practice. 

Mr. Ogilvie's translation from Cai*- . 

nataca 
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nataca into English is a very creditable 
pcrfonnance ; one or two words were uiu 
known to him, and he has made one* 
trifling mistake : witli these exceptions 
the entire translation is correct. Of the 
English exercise he only translated part 
into Camataca ; but the portion that he 
has done is very fairly executed. He is 
not much practised in speaking, but un- 
derstands every thing that is ^dressed 
to him in conversation. 

** Mr. Montgomery is fourth in Hin- 
doostanee. He selected for translation into 
that language the paper which was given 
to the gentlemen who are ninked above 
him. He 1ms failed to express the meaning 
of two passages, and there are two or three 
errors in grammar, and several in ortho- 
graphy. His translation into English is 
nearly on a par with Mr. Iluirs. He 
read and explained an iirzee with little 
hesitation, and conversed not only with 
tolerable fluency, but with propriety and 
correct pronunciation. 

“ Considering the very short pe- 
riod Mr. Anderson has been attached to 
the college, the rapid j)rogress he has 
made in his studies reflects great credit 
on his talents and industry, and entitles 
him to marked commendation. In Te- 
loogoo, his first language, he is but little 
inferior to Mr. Ogilvie and Mr. Montgo- 
mery, for although the paper tmnslated 
by him is less difticult than that given to 
those gentlemen, he has succeeded in 
rendering the whole into English, and, 
with exception of two short passages, 
with perfect correctness. He has like- 
wise been successful in translating the 
whole of the English paper into Teloo- 
goo, but the version in some places is not 
quite intelligible, and contains several 
errors, princiimlly in orthography. In 
speaking he is not so fluent as the gentle- 
men who precede him, but he under- 
stands all that is said to him, speaks very 
intelligibly, and read ^fif hand and ex- 
plained quite correctly the same easy urzee 
that was given to them. In Sanscrit, 
Mr. Anderson’s answers, to a great many 
questions in grammar, were very satisfac- 
tory. He translated an easy story from 
Sanscrit into English nearly without a 
fault, and although not so successful with 
one of greater difficulty, his translation, 
in which were several mistakes and omis- 
sions, was perfectly intelligible as a whole. 
He rendered into English with perfect 
ease to himself two passages of moderate 
difficulty, the one in the Hitopadesa, and 
the other in the second chapter of Menu,, 
with the commentary, indiscriminately 
selected, which proves the extent of his 
xeading afid knowledge of the language, 
which is very considerable. 

** We have no hesitation in stating, 
that the four gentlemen of whose quali- 
fications we have last treated, viz. Mr. 


Hall, Mr. Ogilvie, Mr. Montgomery, and 
Mr. Anderson, are fully entitled to the 
highest college allowance, which we have 
accordingly great pleasure in recommend- 
ing may be granted to them. 

“It affords us equal pleasure to no- 
tice the rapid advancement made 'by Mr. 
Cathcart, who w'as admitted into the in- 
stitution only on tfie 23d September last, 
when the proficiency he had made in 
Tamil on his voyage from England was 
rewarded by a recommendation, w'ith 
which Government was pleased to com- 
ply, that he might be allowed the first 
increase of allowance. The Tamil paper 
tmnslated by Mr. Cathcart was of less 
difficult construction than that given to 
the gentleman above him. The exercise 
is well performed, and proves his having 
a considomhle stock of words, and a 
ready ai)prehension of the general struc- 
ture of sentences. He translated the 
easier English paper, and altliough there 
arc omissions in it, the rendering of what 
iie has done is extremely clear. The 
sentences are, however, much more con- 
cise than they would have been written 
by a native, still the idiom has been well 
attended to ; considering tlmt Mr. Cath- 
cart has had an opportunity of preparing 
for the colloquial part of the examination 
for a period of only two months and a 
half, his progress in this respect is as 
creditable as in the other parts of his ex- 
amination. Mr. Cathcart is sixth among 
the Hindoostanee students, and his pro- 
gress during the short period that he has 
been attached to the college does great 
credit to his talents and industry. His 
translation into Hindoostanee of a paper, 
somewhat easier than that which was given 
to the four gentlemen who are ranked 
above him in that language, although 'ob- 
scure in some places, shewed a good 
knowledge of the grammar, and a re- 
spectable acquaintance with the idiom. 
The story which he selected for transla- 
tion into English was the one executed 
by the gentlemen who are classed above 
him, and the manner in which it was per- 
formed proves that he is very well ground- 
ed in tlie language, the errors not being 
such as to affect the general sense, but 
consisting chiefly in the omission to ren- 
der particular words not of very common 
occurrence: he has an excellent know- 
ledge of the grammar. He read an urzee 
off hand, translated it correctly, with the 
exception of one or two words not in 
frequent use. In speaking he wants 
further practice ; but he expresses him- 
self correctly and intelligibly, and under- 
stands all that is said to him. 

“ It appears that the state of Mr. Du- 
merguc’s health has, during the last few 
months, as before, prevented his apply-' 
ing for any length oi time to the acquire- 
ment of Tamil. In Hindoostanee how- 
ever 
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ever we are happy to state that Mr. Du- 
mergue has made considerable progress 
since the last examination. 

“ Mr. Arbuthnot's translation from 
Tamil on the whole exhibits a greater ac- 
quaintance with the structure of the lan- 
guage than Mr. Dumergue’s, but in the 
oral part of the examination Mr. Dumer- 
giie hud the superiority, Mr. Arbuth- 
not, who is seventh in the Ilindoostance 
class, translated into that language the 
paper which was given to Mr. Cathcart 
and Mr. Dumergue. Ills version is in 
some places obscure, and the expressions 
not quite idiomatical ; but it is very cor- 
rect in point of grammar and orthogm- 
phy, and evinces a habit of accurate study, 
which is the surest road to excellence. 
His translation from Hindoostanee con- 
veys the general meaning, and fails only 
in some places from bis ignorance of par- 
ticular words. He made out the greater 
part of the urzee which was put into his 
hands. He does not speak very correctly, 
but understands generally what is said to 
him, an^ is only now and then at a loss 
for a word. His pronunciation is parti- 
cularly good. 

“ Mr. Bruere has made very laudable 
progress in Tcloogoo during the short 
period he has been attached to the col- 
lege. He is well vcrserl in the less ab- 


struse parts of the grammar, and succeed* 
ed in rendering the full sense of an easy 
stoiy. He has satisfactorily entitled him- 
self to the first increase of allowance. 

“ We on the whole consider the pro- 
gress Mr. Lockhart has made in the 
two languages he has studied, during the 
short time he has been in the country, to 
be praiseworthy, and to entitle him to 
the first increase of allowance, which we 
beg to suggest should be granted to him. 

“ We consider the progress made by 
Mr. Macdonald, notwithstanding the dis- 
advantages we have mentioned, sufficient 
to render him deserving of the first in- 
crease of allowance, which we recom- 
mend should be granted to him. 

It only remains for us to state, that 
we consider Mr. Maitland to be eminently 
qualified to transact public business, and 
by his distinguished proficiency in 'I’cloo- 
goo and very good knowledge of Tamil, 
to have satisfactorily established his elaim 
to the honorary reward of liu])ees 3,5(X) 
on leaving the college, whw'h vve accord- 
ingly beg to recommend may be granted 
to him. 

“ Published by order of the lion, the 
Governor in Council. 

“ E. Banneuman, Act. Sec. to Govt. 

Fort St. George, 19th Jan. 1827.” 
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lOIfDON. 

Sfdgurf Nanuat-i-V^lo^tt or Excellent Intelli- 

g ence concerning Europe, being the Travels of 
haikh Item Modecn, Moonshec, in Great Britain 
and France. Translated from the original Persian 
Manuscript into Hindoostanee. With an English 
Version and Notes. By J. E. Alexander, Lieut. ; 
late H.M.'s 13th Light Dragoons, ttvo. 18s. 

TTte Li/e of Napoleon Buouapartoi Emperor of 
the French, with a Preliminary View of the 
French Revolution. By the Author of *' Waver- 
ley,*' &c. 9 vols. post 8vo. £4. 148. (id. 

A View in the Island if Ceylfm, exhibiting that 
celebrated Palm, the Talpat Tree, in various 
stages of growth, from a Drawing by W. Daniell, 
Esq. Coloured, £l. Is. 

Letters from New South JVales, written in 1828. 
By P. Cunningham, Esii., R.N. 2 vols. small 
8vo. 

In the Freest or preparing for Publication, 

Reeearchee into the Origin and Affinity of the 
principal Languages of Asia and Europe. By 
Lieut. Col. Vans Kcmnedy, of the Bombay Military 
Establishment. 4to. 

An Inquiry into the Structure and Affinity of the 
Greek and Latin Languages, with occasional Com- 
parisons of the Sanscrit and Gothic ; and an Ap- 
pendix in which the Derivation of the Sanscrit 
from the Greek Is endeavoured to be established. 
By G. Dunbar, F.R.S.E. Svo. 

A Map, Jllustratlng the Travels of the Apostle 
Paul, os recorded in the New Testament, and 
adapted to the Theories of the most cnnlnent Cri- 
tics. By Mr. Arrowsmith. 

A F^trait of Sir T, Stafn/brd Rqfflee, LL,D,, 
F.R.S,, late Lieut. Governor Java, Ben-, 
ooolen, and Singapore t Fdbnder and First Presi- 
dent of the Zoological SocleW. The Portrait to 
te S. Cousins, after adraw- 

MADRAS. 

TBe TShs of Vieramarkat in Telugu, compiled 
end corrected by Revipati Guru mOrtI, deputy 


Telugu Master at the College of Fort St. George. 
4to. 2r8. 12 a. 

The Sadur Agarddi, a Dictionary of the higher, 
explained in tlie lower Tamil dialect. This work 
consists of four parts : the 1st, Peyer, shews the 
several meanings of every wonl ^ the 2d, Poral, 
the several words bearing the same meaning ; the 
3d, Togei, sliews the subordinate species of the 
technical and general terms of science and litera- 
ture; and the 4th, Todei, is a rhyming dic- 
tionary. Folio. 0 rs. 4 a. 

The Vttra Caudum of the Rkmkyana of Valmici, 
translated from the Sanscrit into Tamil, by Sid- 
dambala Vftdi&r, late head Tamil master at the 
College of Fort St. George. 4to. 2ru. 12 a. 

Furaiz-i Irtazeeaht m Treatise on the Mahom- 
medan Law of Inheritance, in the Araliic language, 
by Maiiiavi Mohummud Irtaza All Khan Bana- 
door, Moofte of the Court of Sudr and Foujdaree 
Adawlut. Folio. 4rs.2a. 

Im the Prose, 

A Familiar Treatise on Tamil Grammar, by way 
of Question and Answer. By T&ndavarflya VA- 
diftr, head Tamil master at the College of Fort St. 
George. 

A Dictionary, English and CarnAtaca. By the 
Rev. W. Reeve. 4to, 

Specimens of a Translation of the Cural, or 
Moral ApophthMms of TiruvaUuva Nkyankr, with 
a Grammatical Analysis, aqd Notes illustrative of 
the peculiar Opinions and Customs of the Hindus, 
and Specimens of compoaltJoiis of several Tamil 
Poets. By the late F. W. Ellis, Esq., of the Ma- 
dras Civil Service, and Senior Member of the Col- 
lege of Fort St. OeoTM. 4ta 

A Translation into Tamil, ftom the Sanscrit, of 
the VliraAara Cdudam o£ RJtumltacshara, by the 
late POnir VadiAr, completed and revised by hie 
brother Sidumbola VAdlAr, late head Tamil mat* 
ter at the College of Fort St. George. 

Vnlgaris Tamuliaeo Lituruet Dlctiondrium. Auc- 
tdreP. Constantlo Josepno Beschio, e Sodetate 
Jesu In regione Madurenai apud Inooa Orlentalda 
Missioiuurio. Folio* 

The Punchhtandra Sterlds In Tamil— Corrected 
edition. 
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VARIETIES. 


]klFl>ICAL AVI) PHYSICAL SOCIETY OF 
CALCUTTA. 

A meeting of this Society was held on 
tlic 3d February, the president, A. Gibb, 
Esq., in the chair. A letter m'«s read from 
the Committee of Correspondence of the 
Koyal Asiatic Society, and the following 
communications were bud on the table : 
a paper on hydrophobia, by Dr. Butter, 
and one on enlarged spleen, by Mr. Twin, 
ing, and a translation of a native phar. 
niaceutical work, by Mr. Henderson. 

The attention of the Society was then 
directed to an essay on public health in 
India, by Dr. Ranken, applying espe- 
cially to the choice of situations for tlie 
establishment of civil stations and military 
cantonments. The greater part of the 
diseases that prevail in India are ascribed 
by Dr. llanken, not so much to the ex- 
treme heat or atmospherical vicissitudes, 
as to the presence of noxious impregna- 
tions in the air, exhaled during the decay 
of vegetable and animal matter. In pro- 
portion as these abound situations will be 
unhealthy, end salubrity of site will be 
found to depend upon exemption from 
their influence. — [Cal. Gov. Gaz. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

At a meeting of tliis Society, held on 
the 16th May, the secretary read a paper 
by Mr. Sharon Turner, on the resem- 
blances discoverable between the Anglo- 
Saxon and Persian languages. 

The most probable derivation of the 
Saxons which has been suggested, is from 
the Sacaisunii, or Sacassafu, a people men. 
tioned by Pliny and Strabo, as originally 
inhabiting the regions of Persia about the 
Caspian Sea. In support of this deriva- 
tion, it has been observed, that several 
words in the present language of Persia 
nearly resemble tliose of the same signi- 
fication in Saxon : of such resemblances 
five remarkable instances arc adduced by 
Camden, from Jos. Scaliger. 

This hint has given rise to tlie present 
attempt to ascertain, by a comparison of 
the two languages, whether such a num- 
ber of coincidences are discoverable as 
materially to confirm the belief that Per. 
sia was originally the country of our 
Saxon progenitors. Although, supposing 
that belief well-founded, the total separa- 
tJon of the two nations for at least 2,0tX> 
years, the progressive migration of the 
Saxons along the north of Asia, and 
through the whole breadth of the upper 
surface of Europe, together with the nu- 
merous vicissitudes which have befallen 
theih,«-must have tended greatly to obit- 
terate the marks of original similitude be- 
/I static Joum, Vol. 24. No.l40. 


tween their respective languages yet 
the result of the comparison made by tlie 
writer, during a very brief period of lei. 
sure which he was able to devote to this 
object, has been the discovery of 162 I*er- 
sian words which have a direct affinity 
witli as many Anglo-Saxon terms of the 
same meaning. He has likewise added 
a list of fifty-seven similar resemblances 
between the latter tongue and the Zendj 
or ancient Persian ; and a thirrl, consist- 
ing of forty-three coincidences of it w'ith 
the Pehlevl, an intermediate language, 
used in Persia, bctivcen the modern Per- 
sian and the Zend. 

It is Mr. Turner’s opinion, (hat a more 
elaborate investigation of these analogies 
would further confirm the Asiatic deriva- 
tion of the Saxons. 

nautical INTELLIGF.NCE-.-COAST OP AVA. 
Remarks on the coast of Ava from Thay- 
gin, or Pagoda Point, to the Cnlven- 
turas : to accompany the survey carried 
on in the Hon. Company’s armed brigs 
Sophia and Freaky by order of Commo- 
dore Hayes, commanding the fiotillHf 
coast of Aracan.* 

Thaygin or Pagoda Point forms tlie 
S.W. extremity of the const of Ava; oil’ 
this point, but .attached to the main by sand 
and rocks, there is a small rocky islet 
about twenty feet above the surface of the 
sea, and on its top there is erected a small 
pagoda. The large pagoda is situated 400 
yards to the N. W. by N. of the small one; 
it is built on the brow of a brown hill, 
having a path leading up to it, and iicaY 
w'hich, on the northern side, there is a tank 
of fresh water of indifferent quality. 
This hill is not so high as those contigu- 
ous which extend in ridges from this point 
to the northward from three to six miles in- 
land ; these ranges arc very irregular and 
broken, and are of various altitudes. These 
hills are clothed with a low but diick jun- 
gle; near the margin of the- sea there is 
another range of irregular hills, and at 
the bottom of the bays there are high red 
earth and white sandy cliffs ; all the pro- 
jecting points are cliff ; excepting the tw'o 
abreast the Calventuras, which are low and 
sandy. 

From Pagoda Point to Cape Negrais 
die land forms into three curvatures ; and 
on the beach, more tlian half way tow'ards 
the cape, there are several cliffs of red 
earth ; tlie south side of the cape forms 
into a small sandy bay. Cape Negrais is 

• ,;.abql4 

e We are Indebted for this communication to 
Capt. Horsburgh, hydrographer to the E. L Com- 
pany* ' : 

2 F 
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a bold head-land, easily known by n num- 
ber of small high rocks on its north side, 
one of which is very remarkable, called 
the Needle Rock. From this cape to the 
Brother Hills the coast forms a stnall bay 
with two slight projecting points in it; 
on the south side of the Brothers there is 
a high ridge of brown clifTs. The Bro- 
thers are two hills of similar sliape and 
height, situated on a projecting sandy 
point of land, and from a distance tlicy 
appear like two round islands when de> 
scried either from the north or south. On 
the north side of the Brothers there are 
several high sandy cliffs. From this point 
to Round Cape the coast forms into little 
bays; the projecting points are round 
brown hills with rocks off them to about a 
quarter of a mile distance. On the south 
side of Round Cape there aVe more high 
sand cliffs ; and about half-way between 
the Brothers and Round Cape, two miles ^ 
inland, there is a high conical hill, which f 
appears to be the highest mountain on this f 
part of the coast. From Round Cape to > 
Peak Hill there is a fine sandy bay, )^lted| 
with jungle ; a little to the northward of^ 
Peak Hill there is another projecting point ,4 
on which tliere is a brown liill similar in " 
shape and height to l*eak Hill ; off this* 
part of the coast there is a cluster of bar« 
ren rocky islets, called the Sain bain Kieu. 
or Bufltiloe Rocks • they arc of different 
magnitudes and heights; the highest is 
not above fifty feet above the surface of 
the water, their sides are steep and craggy. 
Tiie South Buffaloe is very conspicuoris 
when descried from seaward ; its face is 
white, which is very bright when the sua 
shines upon it ; the southern cluster are 
five in number, and about three-quarters 
of a mile in extent. The Pillar Roclt ; its 
form is like a large shaft of equal breadth 
and about thirty feet high. The Perforated 
Islet is about thirty-five feet in height, and 
is the largest of the Buffaloes; on this 
islet are the edible birds’-nests collected in 
the fissures and excavations in the rocks. 
The North Buffaloe is a small black rock 
a little above high water-mark. These 
islets are annually farmed out for 6, OCX) 
to 7,000 rupees by the civil authorities at 
Bassain. 

On the north side of Brown Hill is 
Kaingchune Creek, which is narrow and 
very shallow, the entrance is choked witli 
rocks and sand. This creek, like all the 
creeks on this coast, is situated on the 
southern side of a sandy bay. F^m 
Brown Hill the mountains iniand fake a 
snore regular appearance, increasing in 
their altitudes. 

To the northward and westward of 
Naingebune are situated three istfindg, 
lying a little to die borthward of 'the 
Buffaloes ; Lyebune or South Island is 
half a tnfle in length but narrow and mo- 
:«dmtel^^i>igh; a rocky spit runs off its 


tiortli end. On its western beach there is 
a remarkable high rock resembling a boat 
tinder sail. The second island is called 
Oongcliune or Coconut Island, it is three- 
quarters of a mile long north and south, 
and is higher than the other two islands. 
The third island is called May-gauiu- 
goun or Turtle Island, and is of a cir- 
cular form, surrounded with rocks; at 
the western side of this island there is a 
very remarkable table rock on the centre 
of a ledge of dry rocks extending from 
the island. These islands are hilly with 
singular excavations and caves in them, 
tliey are covered with jungle and coco- 
nut trees bearing fruit. Turtle of a very 
large size and of a superior quality arc to 
be procured in great numbers on tlic 
sandy beaches surrounding these islands. 
On the middle and largest island I dug 
for fresh water without success, nor could 
I procure any in the creeks or along tlic 
coast to the northward of Pagoda Point. 

Round Cape forms the northern ex- 
tremity of a fine sandy bay; here I ol?- 
served inhabitants and some cultivation, 
but the surf run too high to permit me to 
land without injuring the boats. This 
cape is to the nortli of Naingchune Creek, 
and the coast between them is lined with 
rugged rocks and breakers ; the bays arc 
of no depth, and the projecting points are 
high and circular. 

Coriuge or Quoin Island is long and 
narrow, forming in a sharp point to the 
northward ; the eastern face of this island 
is a high mountain making into three 
peaks. This island is very craggy and 
partly covered with jungle and vegetation. 
In tiic cleft of a rock on the east side, 
near the north point, in a small sandy bay, 
there is a spring of fresh water, where 
about 100 gallons might daily be collected. 
On this island were seen the dung of ele- 
phants, buffaloes and deer. I'he island 
lies about one mile off* the land ; but the 
channel is narrow, on account of an ex- 
tensive sand extending towards it from 
the main. To the N. E. of Quoin Island 
there is a bay, about four miles in depth, 
studded with islets and rocky reefs; from 
hence to the northward the mountains 
have a more regular apjiearancc and are of 
greater elevation. Along the border of 
^e sea there is a small range of hills from 
the northern part of this bay to Bro- 
ken Point, running occasionally into 
bluff points ; all these projections are sur- 
rounded with rocks above and under the 
surface of the water; the other parts, 
forming into small bays, appear to be 
cleat of rocks. . 

Abreast of Round Island there are two 
insignificant creeks ; tlie southern one is 
called Muggeechune, and the northern 
one Clioungae. Ulie margin of these 
creeks are belted with jungle; up these 
creeks we could not find any fresh water 

nor 
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nor did wc see any people, although, on a 
sandy point at the northern creek, we 
found a deserted village in ruins. 

At liotimce Keoune wc descried several 
inhabitants and two canoes. The village 
is built near the sea on tlic southern bank 
of a small creek. 

On this coast I did not observe aliove 
four canoes, and they were of a very small 
description without sails. The few inha- 
bitants 1 saw w'cre wretchedly clad and 
miserably poor. The country appeared to 
he much neglected in cultivation. 

llingic Cliune or Negrais Island is 
three miles inside of Pagoda Point; it is 
four miles long N.K. and S.W., and 
two miles and a half on its soutiicrn face, 
wliich is circular. This island forms an 
angular point to the northward. The 
S.W. side has a sandy heacli of about 200 
yards in breadth. This island is divided 
by a creek not navigable for small boats, 
<‘i deep belt of jungle lines the banks of 
this creek. The southern part of this 
island is low and well cultivated ; on the 
S.W. angle of the island are tlic remains 
of the old English factory, near which 
there is a square stockade. The eastern 
iace of this island is a very high perpendi- 
cular but narrow mountain, wliich may 
he descried at a long distance from sea ; 
on the north point of tliis mountain there 
is a large pagoda. This mountain is 
covered with a dwarf jungle, and is inha- 
bited by wild hogs, jungle fotvls, and 
peacocks. On this island there are tliree 
paltry villages. The inhabitants arc em- 
ployed in fishing and making halachong 
and salt, both articles of trade in great 
demand up the country. Fresh water is 
procured from wells on the northern part 
of the island; the northern point of this 
island is covered with shingle ; off this 
point, to the northward and eastward, 
ships can find shelter in heavy blowing 
weather. This island has great advan- 
tages for trade as it is at the entrance of 
the Bassain river, which is navigable for 
small ships ninety miles inland ; it com- 
mands the whole of the Bassain district, 
and could easily be defended against a 
powerful enemy. As a naval station it is 
one of the most commanding and finest 
on the coast. The climate may be con- 
sidered as salubrious, for the Hon. 
Company*s cruizer Mercury and the re- 
sident’s guard on shore at Bassain re- 
mained there for fourteen months without 
one casualty. Live stock is procurable 
in abundance from the adjacent country. 
The whole of the country, from the en- 
trance into the Bassain river up to the 
city, is intersected with deep channels, 
forming sunderbunds; the land is low 
and cultivated on both sides. Half-way 
between Hingiechune and Bassain there 
is a river leading into the Irrawaddy and 
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to Rangoon, said to have sufficient water 
in it for commissary sloops. 

I^ycliune or Diamond Island is mode- 
rately high and well covered with jungle ; 
its sides arc about half a mile square. 
Round this island there is a deep bed of 
rand, and belteil by a ledge of rocks which 
is dry to a considerable distance from the 
heach.at low water. On the sand turtle are 
caught, and their eggs collected by the 
fishermen for the tables of the rich at Bas- 
sain. I was informed that two men con- 
stantly reside on this island all the year 
for the above purpose. Boats can only 
approach this island from the northward, 
and they ground at low water. . 

Sailitig Directions * — The Little Pagoda 
is in latitude 16*°* 66' .i6" N. and longi- 
tude 94° 16' 45" E, ; a sandy fiat extends 
of!’ this point one mile and a half to the 
southward, and to the westward two miles 
and a half, but has over it from three to 
four fathoms and a half water. To enter 
the western channel leading to Negrais 
Harliour, which is not more than half a 
mile broad, bring the Great Pagoda 
N.E.byN., then haul up for the Little 
Pagoda, until it hears W.N.W. ; do not 
approach the rock nearer than half a mile, 
as otherwise you may get into strong ed- 
dies and drif! into l)rokcii ground near the 
point. The tides Iicre are very rapid ; dur- 
ing the springs there is a heavy race break- 
ing all round the point, across the channel, 
and towards Diamond Island. After 
passing tlic liittlc Pagoda with a leading 
wind, keep at. the distance of about a 
quarter of a mile from the shore ; and if a 
beating wind, the lead briskly going must 
be your guide ; the deep water is in mid- 
channcl, and the moment you begin to 
decrease the soundings go about, particu- 
larly so towards the flat, extending two 
miles to the southward of Ilingie Island, 
with three and a half and three fathoma 
water all round the outer edge of the sand, 
and two fathoms on its centre, until you 
come near tlie breakers which are steep to ; 
the south point of the island will bear east 
from the breakers ; here tlic cliannel nar- 
rows to about four- tenths of a mile. The 
widest part after passing the point is not 
more than a large half mile. Care must 
be taken in passing the rocky points not 
to approach them too near, on account of 
sunken rocks extending off them nearly 
one cable’s length. The widest channel 
for small vessels, not drawing more than 
fourteen or fifteen feet water, is to the east- 
ward of the island; but the lead ought to 
be likewise kept briskly going. In pro- 
ceeding through this channel you may 
probably pass over a small rocky bank 
with' two fathoms and three-quarters on it 

at 

♦ ThJ* ought no doubt to be 15® 56' 36" N.— 
James Horsburi^* 
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allow water; from its centre the eastern 
part of Hingie Island, forming a point 
of jungle, will liear N. 33^ £., and the 
Little Pagoda W. 25^ N.; after passing 
over this bank you then will ]ia?e four 
and a half^ to five fathoms soft. If you 
keep tlie Little Pagoda from W.byN. 
to W.N.W. Wly. you will pass between 
the sand off the island and this' bank. 
When the eastern point of the jungle on 
the island bears N.N.E. you' can then 
haul up to the northward ; if with a con. 
trary wind tack on each side when you 
begin to decrease your soundings. Quar- 
ter of a mile off the south side of the S.£. 
angle of Hingie Island there are two ' 
patches of low black rocks, and you may 
stand towards them on their eastern side 
to the distance of a large quarter of a mile; 
from half to three-quarters of a mile off 
this island is a good mid-channel course, 
to the anchorage off the north end of the . ^ 
island. On the eastern side of the north J 
point of tins island there is a ledge of dry ^ 
rocks, extending one and a half cable’s j 
length off the point, with deep water close i 
to them. £.byjS. one mile and a half^ 
from the S.£. angle of Hingie Island? 
there is a shoal which breaks at low waterf 
spring tides, and the hank is steep to*; 
This is tlie narrowest part of the eastern' 
channel, 

Lychune or Diamond Island bears by: 
compass from the Little Pagoda S. 23^ £U 
distant five miles and a half; vessels; 
passing round the north side of this island- 
ought not to go to a greater distance thait^ 
three-quarters of a mile from the sandy 
beach, and the lead to be kept going, to 
avoid a sand-bank with only nine feet water 
on its shoalest paii. From this nine feet the 
highest tree on Lychune Island bears S. 
2^ W. distant two miles, and the Great 
Pagoda N. 42P W.; this shoal extends to 
the S.W.byW. one mile and a half, and 
on the western patch you have three fa'^ 
thorns hard at low water over it; from this 
pitch of the shoal the highest tree on Ly- 
chune bears 15^ £., distant one mile 
and three-quarters, leaving a channel of 
little better then half a mile. After bring- 
ing the body, of the island to bear S.W. 
you can steer away Co the southward and 
^eastward ; the flat that runs parallel with 
. .the coast is about two miles from Lychune, 

■ and approaching it you ' gradually shoal 
your soundings. One mite and a half to 
the southward of Lychune Island there 
are diree patches of diy rocks ; there ap- 
pears to be a good dm Iwtween these 
rocks and the ^lOton shoal with from six 
to twelve faihoitfa water* having overfalls 
at intervals. 

. _ Half a .ipile to ihe*E.N.E. of -the 
: nine iket bank there is another sand run- 
iMligJit;tl>at.direction, with not less than 
fadi^s on it at low water, and one 


mile in length. Tliis sand is very narrow, 
with three and a half to four fathoms all 
round it. 

Cape Negrais is in latitude 1 6® 1' 40'' N. 
and 94® 13' .50'' £.; it bears from the Lit- 
tle Pagoda N. 32® W., distant six miles. 
There is a reef of breakers between the 
two points; from the western pitch of this 
reef the low point of Negrais, forming 
like a quoin, bears north distant two miks; 
it is steep to, therefore in the daytime 
you ought not to approach this part of 
the coast under seven fathoms and a half, 
and at night not to come under ten fa- 
thoms until you arc past this danger ; in- 
side of this reef there are two small rocky 
islets. N. £. distant three miles and a 
half from the low point of Negrais there 
is a dangerous reef which breaks; it is 
one mile and a quarter from the coast. 
This reef has eight fathoms close to it ; it 
appears to be connected with the Brothers 
Point, which bears from Negrais N. 4® E.; 
distant six miles and three-quarters N. 7® 
W, from Negrais. Distant nine miles and 
three-quarters is a black rock about six 
feet high lying off shore two miles and a 
half with ten to eleven fathoms all round. 
The channel between this rock and tlie 
main appears to be free from dangers. 
N. 28® £., distant five miles and three- 
quarters from Black Rock, is Round Cape; 
a hank of sand and coral, extending one 
mile and a half off this cape, with great 
otcrfulls on it, from nine to three fathoms. 
This bank extends six miles to the nortli- 
ward at the like distance off the shore^ 
and you have ten fathoms soft green mud 
close to the margin of it. On the north 
part and western side of this bank there 
arc several patches of breakers and large 
black rocks ; and off them, in one cast of 
the lead, you get from eight to three fa- 
thoms, hot leaving a wider channel than 
three-quarters of a mile abreast the Buffa- 
loes. 

» The South Sainbain Kicu or Buffaloc 
Rocks bears from the low extreme point 
of Cape Negrais N. 3® W., and is iii la- 
titude 16® 19' 12". The southern group 
are five in number, and about three-quar- 
ters of a mile in extent. Pillar Rock 
bears from the South Buffaloe N. 4® E. 
distant two miles, leaving a clear channel 
between the two groups of one mile and a 
quarter; in this channel there is from ten 
to twelve fathoms water ; to the N.N.E. 
of the Pillar is the Perforated Islet ; this 
group is connected by black rocks and 
breakers. N.byE. from the South Buf- 
faloe three miles and four-tenths is the 
North Bufialoe; between this rock and 
the Perforated Islet there Is a channel from 
ten to seven fatlioms water. £.^N. from 
the north end of the Perforated Islet, dis- 
tant one mile, is a small coral bank with 
only two fathoms over it and from six to 

eight 
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eight faUioma all round it. S. 54^ £. 
from the South Bufialoe tliere ia a re. 
markable white rock, called the Mush- 
room. S. 30^ £. from the South Bulfaloe, 
distant one mile, is a rocky but ainall 
bank, least water on it four fathoms, 
having ten fathoms all round it. In 
coming from the seaward the islands to 
tlie northward are safe to approach to 
ha1f-a-mile, but at night you ought not to 
come under twenty fathoms water. N.£., 
distant three miles and three-quarters from 
the South Bufialoe, is Naingchune Creek; 
up this creek there is a village, but neither 
water nor refreshments could be procured; 
this creek dries nearly at low water. Ly- 
chiine or South Island is in latitude 16^ 
22' 45" N., and is l' 45" E. of Negrais 
low point. Second island is Oougchune 
or Coconut Island in 23' OG" N. and 
2' 12" E. of Negrais Point. Third island 
Maygaumgoiin or Turtle Island 16° 25' 
N. and 2' 30" E. of Negrais; small ves- 
sels may And shelter to the eastward of 
the south and middle island in blowing 
wentlier, and the channels between tlie 
islands are narrow but safe as all the dan- 
gers are visible. The channel between these 
islands and the main is unsafe on account 
of the sunken rocks in midchannel. To 
the southward, westward, and northward 
of the Turtle Island there are reefs of dry 
rocks, extending half a mile from the 
island, and are steep to. N. 22° W. 
from Turtle Island, distant four miles and 
a half, is a very small rocky bank, which 
dries at low water spring tides; the bearings 
from it are : extremes of Coringe or Quoin 
Island from N. 30° E. to N.46° E.ofT three 
miles and four- tenths, a remarkable white 
rock W. 2° N. three miles and a half. 
Conical Cape W. 5° 8., distant four miles, 
the soundings to the westward and north- 
ward sixteen to seventeen fathoms ; on 
the east side ten to eleven fathoms ; but 
from ten fathoms you get at one cast of, 
the lead six fathoms rocks, close to ^e 
breaker. The bay between tliis bank and 
Turtle Island is safe to approach to the 
distance of one mile from the land. Co- 
ringe or Quoin Island ; its centre, is in 
latitude 16° 32' 12" N. and 2' SO" E. of 
Negrais Point ; this island is about two 
miles long, and its south end is about 
half-a-mile broad ; off its north end there 
is a high rocky Islet, distant about 200 
yaiids. N. 37° £. from this rocky islet, 
distant one mile, there are two rocky 
patches. N. 67° £., distant two miles 
and three-quarters from the islet, are three 
small but high rocky islets, lying one mile 
and a half offshore. N. 16° £.. distant 
seven miles and a half from lUeky Islet, 
there is a high black rock, called the Mile 
Stone; it lies three miles and a quarter off 
shore. £. 10^ S., from the Mile Stone 
one mile and three-quarters there is a high 
island, called Little Quoin, and is half a 


mile distant from the main. S. 43° £., 
disunt three miles and a quarts from the 
Mile Stone is another islet, round and mo- 
derately high, and near it to the southward 
tiicre is another islet, and both of them 
lie near the main. S. 17° £., distant three 
miles from the Mile Stone, there is a 
square island, called High Island, about a 
quarter of a mile in diameter, covered with 
jungle. The S.E. angle makes into a 
small sandy point. N.W.byN. from 
this island, distant one mile, tliere are 
some ledges of dry rocks, N . W.by W.J W. 
from tlie island, distant one mile and 
a half, there are other ledges of rocks ; all 
of tlicm are safe to approach at the dis- 
tance of half-a-mile in thirteen and four- 
teen fathoms; there is another ledge south 
of the island at hulf-a-mile distance. 
S. 31° W., distant one mile and three- 
quarters from High Island, there is a 
rocky patch with only four fathoms over it. 
In the daytime you can approach the 
Quoin Island, the dangers and islands in 
the bay and the Mile Stone, to the dis- 
tance of half-a-mile from thirteen to ten 
fathoms ; but during the night it is not 
prudent to come under twenty fathoms 
on any part of the coast, particularly in 
tliick weather, when near the Mile Stone 
and the shoal to the S.S.'W. of the Quoin 
Island. The channel between this shoal 
and the island and main is safe; the only 
danger is a breaker a quarter of a mile 
W.S.W. of the White Hock. Tlie White 
Rock is a large half mile off the shore. 
From the Mile Stone N. 40° E., distant 
six miles and cight-tentlis, there Is a high 
round island lying one mile off the shore. 
E.S. E. of this island is the Creek Clioun- 
gac S. by E. from this island, distant one 
mile and a quarter, is Muggiccluine Creeks, 
neither of them navigable at low water at 
their entrance for small ships* boats ; their 
width is about 100 yards, but when you 
enter them for a short distance up you 
have two and two and a half fathoms water. 
In mid-distance, betiveen the southern 
creek and Round Island^ but a large mile off 
shore, there' is a rock over which the water 
breaks. N. 30° £. from Round Island, 
distant two miles, is Sandy Point, surround- 
ed by a dangerous reef extending from 
the point three-quarters of a mile with 
some dry rocks on it. North of this point 
is a bay with a sandy beach ; in the south- 
ern part of the bight there appeared to be 
a small inlet or creek. N. 11° £., dis- 
tant five miles from Round Island, is a 
reef which breaks, lying off ^ofe one 
mile and two-thirds, and one mile lb the 
£.byS» of its western point there is a 
small islet. Hie soundings off Sandy 
Point and near tliis shore is ten fathbms, 
and from Sandy Point to abreast this shoal 
is thirteen, ten, eleven, twelve, fourteen 
fatlioms. N. 6° £., distant six miles and a 
quarter from Round Island, there is anotlier 

reef 
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reef lying one mile and a half off Bhore ; 
off the pitch of this reef is nine and a lialf 
fathoms water ; in shore of this reef there 
is another small rocky islet ; half-way be- 
tween the two shoals, but close to the 
beach, are two white rocks. N.byE.,' 
distant eight miles and three-barters 
from llound Island, there is a village on 
a bluff point of -land, called Baumee 
Keouii, with a creek on its north side. 
The entrance into this creek and along 
tlie bluff point is faced with- rocks and 
breakers. N. 10® E. from Hound Island, 
distant ten miles and a half, there is a 
sandy point off which there is a dangerous 
reef of rocks, extending to the westward 
one mile and a half, called l^roketi Point; 
near the rocks you have ten and eight 
fathoms. A vessel ought not on this part 
of the coast to come under twelve fathoms 
in tlie daytime, and at night under four- 
teen fathoms ; the outer point of this reef 
bears E.N.E. distant seven miles from the 
North Cal Venturas. 

Centre of the South Calventuras is in 
latitude 16® 5Qf 40" N. ; it is moderately 
high, narrow, and lialf a mile in length; its 
sides are perpendicular and craggy ; off the 
north end there are two high but small 
rocky islets. In latitude 1 6® 53' N. is 
North Island, bearing from the South 
Calvcntura N. 1® W. ; this island is round, 
well covered with jungle, and higher than 
the South Island ; on its south end there 
is a small sandy spit, with a reef extending 
from it to the southward. About half-way 
between these islands there is a rock that 
dries at low water, but a little to the east- 
ward of the islands. The N.W. group 
consist of six rocky islets ; the western 
one is the largest ; the others are extremely 
small and not near so high as the western 
one, which bears from the South Calven- 
turaN.40® W., distance six miles. About 
four miles from the South Calventura ; 
in the direction of the N.W. group, 
at intervals, we observed a breaker, botli 
these breakers require further examination. 
A vessel coming to the eastward of the 
Calventuras opght not to approach them 
under nine fatfiims water^ and the eqast 
under fourteen fathoms ; the depths in 
mid-channel are occasionally, uneven. 
When Round Island bore W. 25® N., 
distant three miles and^a half, the dlijpAia 
paoMsd over broken ground, least water 
six fathoms, the cast before fourteen fa- 
thoms. 

JoHW CaAwroan, 

Odcullct, Ca^ Bom* Marine, 

6th Oct. 1826, 

CAMimt aAoifeiST. 

A correspondent in a London peper, in 
apei^ng of an^instance of in a 

re^ ta the ftdlowipg, which hap- 
Very leceotly at Highgate. ** A 
dog^ baying Grounded lus leg, was taken 


by his master to a surgeon, who dressed 
it. Unaccompanied he continued to go, 
day after day, until it was cured : but this 
was not all, for meeting with anotlier dog 
some time after, an old acquaintance, 
who had also met with an accident, he 
took him to the .surgeon's, knocked at the 
door, and introduced him." 

LARGE GUNS. 

A correspondent in one of the Indian 
papers furnishes an account of three guns 
at Beejapore much larger than that of 
Bhurtpore, viz, 

1st. A very w'ell finished cast brass gun 
of very fine metal, said to contain a large 
quantity of silver. 

Ft. Inch. 

Length of the bore (i 10 > 12 ft. 

Le^th of the chamber 5 2 } inside 

Outside diameter at muzsle 4 10 

IniUde of diameter of the bore 2 7 

Diameter of chamber, about 1 8 

Cilcumference about 4 feet from\ ^ 

Inuzzlc, behind tiger's ears } ^ * 

Total length outside 14 8 

Weight of an iron shot .31 inches dia- 
nieter 4,159 lbs. lOoz. and ISdrs. 

; The breech is quite flat ; there are three 
ifliscriptions oh it, two by kings of Bee- 
jqpore, and one by Auriingzebc — to 
iVleasiire the length inside he sent a lascar 
ia as far as the chamber. It was wished, 
at one time, to have sent this gun to 
England, but the expense w'as found tou 
^eat to take it to Bombay, and beside.s 
me people of the place were likely to 
make great objections to its removal, for 
l>oth Hindoos and Musselnians consider it 
a sort of guardian angel ; the former olleii 
make sacrifices before it, and burn lamps 
in front, on a pillar placed for tlie purpose. 

2d. A Malabar, or hammered iron, 
hooped gun. 

Ft. Inch. 


Length 21 6 

Circumference > > 12 0 

CoUbre 1 8 


Weight of iron shot 1,125 lbs. 

This gun has numbers of shot marks on 
it, which are said to have been made when 
Aurungzebe took the place ; it lies near 
the south gate on the top of a large bastion. 

3d. A Malabar hammered iron gun. 

Ft. Inch. 

Length 30 0 

Ca&me 1 2 

Hiis gtin is on the top of a high inner 
bastion in rear of the first mentioned, 
which lies on a bastion to the right going 
out of the Mecca gate. 

The first mentioned gun was formerly 
on an iron swivel, but it has been broken, 
and the. gun lies on lo^ of wood ; the 
peon who shews the . lions of the place 
tells you that it was only fired once, and 
"that the ball is still flying. 

rOMFKII. 

There bos recently been discovered at 
Pompeii 
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Pompeii a very grand edifice, which the 
antiquaries denominate a pantheon. Its 
form is a parallelogram. The entrance 
opens in one of the narrowest sides of the 
building ; in the corners are three small 
rooms. In the middle one two niches 
have been examined, in which were found 
statues of Tiberius and Livia. Unluckily 
these statues, though very beautiful, are 
without arms. In that of Tiberius, some 
traces are still discoverable of the red of 
the toga with which be was clothed. The 
principal wall is ornamented with paint- 
ings, very well preserved, which repre- 
sent the history of Romulus and Remus, 
at the moment when they were suckled by 
the wife of the shepherd Faustulus. In 
the gallery which conducts to the Fan. 
thcon, and in the room which served as a 
robing- room, arc tablets of marble with 
ditlereiit numbers. In the numerous 
paintings of this edifice are representations 
of hunts, marine monsters, iind different 
animals. Attached to the building is a 
court surrounded by a portico, supported 
by elegant columns, with a pediment 
of white marble. In the midst of this 
portico rise eight pedestals, which pro- 
i)ahly supported a small rotunda, similar 
to that which is seen at Puzzoli, in the 
temple 6f Serapis. — {Journal des D^bats, 

MODERN TURKISH LITERATURE. 

Wahid Pacha, the governor of the Greek 
island of Scio, has published a history of 
the last massacre ; it is entitled History of 
the Event at the Isle of Scio, and is dedicat- 
ed to the reigning sultan, Mahmoud. It 
opens with the following passage, entitled 
“ Commencement of the Greek troubles.” 

“ The Greek nation, forming part of 
the subject rayas who inhabit the vast Ot- 
toman states, suffered themselves to be 
seduced by devils in human form, and by 
the instigation of their accursed priests, to 
a desire of reviving the law of the Lord 
Jesus. Tlic Greeks imagined that the 
period had arrived when, according to 
their false supposition, the reins of go- 
vernment in Greece were to pass into the 
hands of Christians, and when, agreeably 
to what they had deduced from ancient 
liistories, they sliould go fres- 

* O monstrous thought ! O dream Impossible ! * 

** With this crude and indigested 
fancy, the cursed generation raised the 
standard of rebellion; they ranceived 
the project (God protect us !) pf firing the 
residence of the Sublime Government 
(which God preserve to tlie end of time!) 
in forty or fifty places, and to destroy tlic 
Musulmans everywhere. They had agreed 
upon this plan, when, thanks to the 
Almighty ! we happened to learn it, be- 
fore the fire burst forth, and this spark had 
enveloped the country in flames. Under 
the direction of an energetic policy, steps 
were taken to punish the chiefs of this 


people who were in Greece or Constanti- 
nople. Meanwhile, tlie Prince of Mol- 
davia, Michael, among other evil deeds, 
stretched forth tlie hand of ruin and of 
treachery on the persons and property of 
the Musulmans in Galasa and its environs. 
On the behalf of the government, mea- 
sures were taken to prevent the rayas of 
lloumelia, Moldavia, and Wallachia from 
raising a disturbance.” 

The Pacha, in the course of his narra- 
tive, positively declares that he had an 
express revelation from the other world, 
promising him success ; and that the Saint 
Abd-ul-Kadir Ghilani (founder of an or- 
der of dervishes) condescended to appear to 
him personally, and to tell him where to 
plant his tails and colours upon the bas- 
tion ! Extracts from the original, ac- 
companied by translations, are given in 
the Journal Asiatique, No. 57. 

MACAO AND CANTON. 

llie following description of Macao and 
Canton is given by Messrs. Tyerman and 
Rennet, the deputation sent to the east by 
the Ijondon Missionary Society; it appears 
ill their Transactions, 

The island, or rather peninsula of Macao, 
which is about six miles in circumference, 
is a mere rock exceedingly sterile and barren 
in appearance. It contains 45,000 inhabi- 
tants, of whom 40,000 are Chinese, who 
live principally in the town of Macao ; the 
rest of the population is composed of Por- 
gucse and a few English. The climate is 
good, the atmosphere salubrious, and the 
heat by no means oppressive. There ore 
many Chinese temples on the island, thir- 
teen Roman Catholic churches and cha- 
pels, with about 100 priests and others at- 
tached to them ; and one English Pro- 
testant chapel belonging to the East- India 
Company. 

llie distance from Macao to Canton, by 
wdiat is called the Intier Passage, is nearly 
100 miles, which is traversed in large 
boats, along rivers and canals, which in- 
tersect the whole of the intermediate coun- 
try. Several large and populpus towns are 
situated on the banks of the rivers, which 
are everywhere crowded with boats. The 
distant hills have the most sterile aspect, 
while the low country is exceedingly rich 
and fertile, planted with rice, sugar-cane, 
&c. Some of the bills are adorned with 
pagodas, whicli give tlie landscape the most 
picturesque and interesting appearance. 

Canton contains about 800,000 inhabi- 
tants, including those who live upon the 
w^ator in boats. It stretches about five 
miles up the side of the river, and nearly 
three miles in the opposite direction. TIm 
houses are in general small, and the streets 
crowded and very narrow, but well paved 
and clean. Tlie appearance of business is 
astonishing. Within this east place all is 
bustle, but tlie best order everywhere pre- 
vails. 
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vailfl. Many of the sliops are handsome, 
and the hongs (or warehouses) of the Hong 
merchants are prodigious establishments, 
iiie factories belonging to the East-India 
Company, and various other merchants, 
are buildings of great magnitude, though 
they are all connned within a space not 
more than a quarter of a mile square, on 
the bank of the river. 

On the island of Hainan, and on the 
side of the river immediately opposite to 
Canton, is one of the most ancient and ex- 
tensive temples in all China : it covers a 
vast plot of ground, and supports nearly 
100 priests. In one compartment tlic 
writers saw twelve sacred hogs of great 
size, which are fed and kept with the 
greatest care: some of them, it is said, 
are seventy or eighty years old. It was in 
tliis temple that Lord Amherst was al- 
lowed to take up his residence. 

In the house of every Chinese and in 
every shop there is generally a compart- 
ment, or recess, fitted up facing the en- 
trance-door, and furnished with all the 
apparatus necessary for their idolatrous 
worship, with candles and incense burn- 
ing ; and, in the evenings, are seen at the 
door of almost every house, sticks with 
incense burning in compliment to their 
gods. Some of the Chinese appear to be 
conscientious and diligent in the discharge 
of what they consider their religious duties, 
and are not unfrequcntly seen with their 
doors and windows open, exposed to the 
gaze of every one w'lio may be passing by, 
performing their evening devotions, pros- 
trating themselves before their idols, burn- 
ing sacred paper, and letting off crackers, 
with which they imagine their gods to be 
highly pleased! These gentlemen con- 
clude with the following remarks : 

** Such is the lamented state of Chinn, 
that we conceive the only way in which it 
can be assailed is through the medium of 
the ouUposts, A missionary, as such, can- 
not exist with safety any where in tliatvast 
conntiy but where the East-India Com- 
ity have factories, i. e. in Canton and 
Macao only. Till Divine Providence 
operate some mighty change in the political 
views and circumstances of China, nothing 
can be done in it to introduce Christianity 
by direct missionary exertions. A Jesuit 
at Peking was lately decapitated because 
he hiid attempted to make converts to Ho- 
man Catholicism ; and another was ba- 
nished to Macao because he was supposed 
to have had some correspondence with him 
by letter only. Both those men had lived 
many years at Peking under the auspices 
of the government. In Jaya, however, at 
Malacca, Singapore, Penkng, &c. &c. the 
Chinese are quite accessible to the Chris- 
tian missionary, and no other difficulties 
Jiranit tliems6lyes thaii those of depraved 
human nhtum and 6f their idolatrous sys- 


DIAMONDS IN SIBEHlA. 

Some expectations are entertained of 
finding diamonds in Siberia. A traveller 
in that country (a naturalist) states as fol- 
lows The platiniferous sand of Nishny- 

Tura exhibits a striking analogy witli the 
sand of Brazil, in which diamonds are found. 
Tliis sand is composed principally of round- 
ed fragments of hydrate of iron and jasper, 
and contains -more platina than gold. 
The sand of Nishny-Tura is visibly form- 
ed of the same component parts ; and the 
presence of the hydrate of iron is the more 
remarkable because it is in a conglomerate 
of this kind that the Brazil diamonds arc 
impacted, 'and these minerals never meet 
accidentally ; they are the debris of one 
and the same forination.*’-i*[Zri^scA9^ fUr 
MkteraL 

THE BECHE DK MER. 

Tlie Beche dc Mer, called also Trepan, 
sea-slug, sea blubber, and sea nettle, an 
ai^cle of trade in the eastern seas, is an 
animal which w'ould be entirely defence- 
less but ibr a provision which nature has 
made for its protection. It is little more 
tlain a lump of jelly, sometimes black and 
sometimes white, almost inanimate, and 
would be taken without difficulty, but that 
it : is endued w ith a caustic property that 
blisters the flesh of those who touch it, 
and causes inflammation. 

CINGALESE MSS. 

A collection of MSS., HAy in number, 
has been brought from Ceylon by Pro- 
fessor Hask, and deposited in the Royal 
Eibrary at Copenhagen. Some of them 
are in tlie Pali and the rest in the vernacu- 
lar dialect of Ceylon. Tliey arc the sub- 
ject of an article in the first number of the 
Nordisk Tidsikrift, or “ Journal of tlie 
North,’* edited by Christian 
published at Copenhagen. 

ORIGIN OF THE FHOSNIX. 

In the Asiatic Annual Register tor 1802 
is an account of a species of sparrow in 
Indi^ which illuminates her nest in the 
night with glow worms, . which she fastens 
to it by means of a kind of glutinous clay. 
May not the observation of such a fact, as 
this^- have given rise to - the fable of tbo 
phoeSix setting fire to its nest ? 

DOUBLE CIRCULATION IN TUB CHARA. 

In our last number (p. 69) an account 
was given of the discovery of a double cir- 
culation in the curious genus Chara. 
From an elaborate review of several 
botanical works in the Bulidlin Uruversel 
for June last, wv learn that this is no new 
discovery, oltliough the fact has been 
doubted. In 1774, Cord perceived that 
the juice of this plant ascended on one 
side and redescended on the odier of the 

same 
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same tube, which observation was con- 
firmed by Fontana, but it was not known. 
Treviranus made the same discovery, 
whilst ignorant of the preceding observa- 
tions ; he published it, three years after, 
in the d'lfist, Nat. of Weber, 1810, 
and in his M^m. de P/ii/shlogie, 181K 
Wallroth and M. de Martius denied the 
truth of the discovery, which was sup- 
ported by Gozzi ; Treviranus replied, and 
a controversy took place. Ehrenburg, sub- 
sequently, observed this circulation in the 
small tubes surrounding the principal tube; 
and lastly M. Amici, by his observation, 
threw a new light upon the subject (Ann. 
lies Sciences Nat. May 1824), and the fact 
was afterwards established by Link, Hor- 
kel, Schultz, &c. These and other details 
on the history of the genus arc collected 
from the Jitfahrungen neber das Keinicu 
der Charen, &c, of M. Kaulfuss. An 
able article by Mr. Agardh, published in 
the Acta Acad, C^es. heap. Car. Nat, Cur, 
Vol. Xlll., <<on the organization of the 
Charm and the circulation observed in the 
species of this genus,** contains the laws 
which regulate this extraordinary circula- 
tion. One of them is highly curious: 
** The direction of the currents in the 
eight branches of the plant represents a 
star, the .rays of which proceed from the 
centre of the knot, and in which two cur- 
rents travel in the direction of the two 
principal currents (which flow inversely, 
and perpendicularly to the median line) 
and two others in that of the median line; 
the whole forming together an angle of 
forty-five degrees.** As the plant is to be 
found in England^ our botanists will 
doubtless not lose sight of these curious 
facts. 

UNION OF THE ATLANTIC AND THE 
BLACK SEA. 

The project of uniting the Rhine and 
the Danube, which was conceived and 
even commenced by Charlemagne, and 
submitted by General Dessoles to the at- 
tention of Buonaparte when first consul,* 
is now reviving on the Continent. By the 
assistance of canals, a water communica- 
tion would be open^, by the accomplish- 
ment of this project, between the countries 
of France, Germany, Holland, &c., and 
Persia, by means of canals between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian. The canal 
is proposed to be begun at Kelheicn, on 
the Danube, near Ratisbon, where Uie 
Altmuhl falls into that river at right 
angles, and will form the bed of the canal. 

BATHING AT GUNOA SAUGOR. 

The pilgrims who visited Saugor to 
bathe in the sea at the Makara Sankranti 
this year, amounted to between forty and 

* MiMiiesur of the 30th PluviOie an IX (19 Fe- 
bruary 1801). 

Amt. Joum.VoT^2^. No, 140, 


fifty thousand of every age and botli sexes. 
The men were mostly from the Upper 
Provinces, but the females chiefly fVom 
Bengal. The greater portion belonged to 
the l^iva and l^kta sects, and some of Che 
religious members of these divisions of 
the Ilindu faith came from Nepaul and 
the Punjab, whilst others were from the 
soutli of India. They assembled on or 
before the 11th January, and the cere- 
monies began on the 12th: tlicy occupy 
three days. 

The place of assemblage is a sand-bank 
on the southern const of Gunga Saugor, 
immediately to the west of the creek called 
I’agoda Creek, from a small temple situated 
near its opening into the sea. The temple 
lies on the same side of Pagoda Creek as 
the sand-bank, but is separated from tlic 
latter by a smaller creek running inland ; 
south from which to the sea-shore is thick 
jungle, with a path through it leading to 
a tank, whence the pilgrims are supplied 
with fresh waiter. Tigers sometimes lurk 
ill this jungle, and in the present year are 
reported to have carried off several indi- 
viduals. Along the sea-side, for about a 
mile, arc rows of booths, shops, and tem- 
porary temples, with the travelling gods of 
their religious mendicants, who receive 
the homage and contributions of the pious. 
Besides the supply of provisions, there is 
a considerable tralHc carried on, chiefly in 
betel-nuts, black pepper, and the red powder 
(abeer) to be scattered about at the Ilooli. 
An impost is levied hy the officers of go- 
vernment stationed here of four annas per 
oar, liesides a fee of one anna to the esta- 
blishment ; but the charge is unauthorized, 
except as made by the Bairagis or Sanyasis, 
who had assumed the right of levying four 
annas per oar, and from eight annas to one 
or two rupees for each shop. This claim 
has been so far authorized that the right to 
levy any charge was withdrawn from tlie 
Saugor Society upon the petition of the 
religious mendicants, and Uic latter thus 
confirmed in the power they exercised. 
The amount was inconsiderable, having 
been farmed in the first year for 1,200 ru- 
pees, and in the second for 2,000. 

Tlie first or preparatory ceremony is the 
propitiation of the sea, by casting into it 
suitable oiTerings. The most appropriate 
is that termed the Puncku Bulnu. or five 
gems ; consisting of a pearl, a diamond, 
an emerald, a topaz, and a piece of coral, 
with a coco- nut, a betel-nut, and the 
thread worn by Brahmins. These are 
wrapped up in a piece of cloth apd cast 
into the river below Kfiela Gacebiya, 
which is called Dholah Samudra, and also 
at the conflux. The gems are, in gcneralj 
of the smallest, not worth above a rupee 
or two; but t^ose whose means do not 
admit of such a costly donation, offer a 
roco-nut, a betel-nut, or a plantain. 

On the first day, the essential rite is 
2 G batliing 
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bathing in the sea, which takes place early 
in the morning, and is by some repeated 
at noon ; some also perform tlic Si'addha, 
or obsequial rite to deceased ancestors, and 
some undergo the operation of shaving the 
head. After bathing tliey repair to the 
temple ahovc-mentioned, which is dedi- 
cated to Kapila Muni. This sage was an 
incarnation of Vishnu, to destroy the sixty 
thousand sons of King Sagara. He took 
lip his station at tliis place, which was 
then on the brink of a chasm leading to 
the infernal regions, and when the sons of 
the King, in search of a steed Intended for 
a solemn sacrifice, broke in upon his medi- 
tations, he reduced them all to ashes by 
the lightning of his eye. In order to 
purify their remains, and secure paradise 
for their spirits, the great grandson of S<i- 
gara brought the Ganges from (he heavens 
tothisplace^ where the waters filling up the 
chasm which now constitutes the bed of the 
sea, thus formed the ocean. The Ganges 
is named Bhagirathi, after King llhagi'^ 
rath ; and the sea is called Saiigor, after 
the name of liis great grandsire. 

The temple of Kapila is under the 
niternalc charge of a Bairagi and Sanyasi. 
The latter presides at the INIehi, in the 
month of Kartik, the former in Magh, or 
January. They levy a tax of four annas 
on each person w’ho visits the tenqile, the 
amount of which is divided amongst five 
diflerent establishments of Uanianandi 
Bairagis, in the vicinity of Calcutta. In 
front of the temple is a Bur-tree ( JVewi* 
Indica), and on either side stands an 
image of Rama and Ilannman : within 
tlie temple is an image of Kapila, nearly 
as large as life. The pilgrims very com- 
monly write their names on the w'all, with 
a short prayer to Kapila, whilst some 
suspend a piece of eartli or brick to a 
bough of the biir-lrce, accompanying the 
act w'itli some solicitation, as for health, 
or affluence, or posterity, and a promise in 
that case to make a gift to some divinity. 
Beliind the temple is a small excavation, 
termed Sitakund, filled with fresh ivater, 
w'hich the pilgrims sip, paying a small 
fee to the mahant of t!ic temple. 'I'liis 
reservoir is probably filled from the tank 
shortly before the Mela occurs, but the at- 
tendant mahant endeavours to persuade the 
people that it is a perpetual miracle, and is 
kept always full for the use of the temple. 

On tlie second and third days bathing 
in the sea and 'the worship of the Ganges 
are practised, after which the meeting 
breaks up. During the whole time the 
ilgrims sleep on the sand, it being held 
eterodox to repose on baard in their boats. 
^lCal,G<fv,€raz, 

THE CAMELEOFARD. 

The arrival of a living camelcopard at 
Paris hoB excited, as well it may, the un- 
bounded curiosity of the inhabitants of 


that city. The following arc some par- 
ticulars respecting this animal from French 
publications. 

The Conslitulionnel of July 3 contains 
the following infinted account The 
loiig-cxpccted camelcopard has at length 
arrived, and made its solemn entry into 
Paris at half-past five on Saturday after- 
noon. A Darfur negro, named Atir, and 
a Moor of Sennaar, called Hassan, both 
scut by tlic Pacha of Kgypt, dressed in 
their turbans, &c., held the animal in a 
halter, and were followed by two other 
Africans. It had been stripped at the 
gates of its travelling habit, which con- 
sisted of a covering of cloth having on it 
the arms of France. It was accompanied 
by an escort of twenty-live gens-d’armes, 
w hich liad been sent to meet it at the gate 
of ViJlencnve-Siiint-Georges. All the 
way from Marseilles to I’aris tlircc gens- 
d’armes, wdio were relieved every post, 
attended in order to ])rotect it from 
mischief. A waggon, containing several 
other animals sent by the Paeha to the 
King, preceded the cortege, in which w c 
noticed M. GeonVey-Saint-IIilairc, who, 
forgetting the care of his health in his 
anxiety for the interests of science, had 
constantly accompanied it till hcapproach- 
eil within a few leagues of Paris, and 
then only confided his post to his 
from his indisposition becoming too serious 
to be neglected. 

“ The cabinet of tlio Jurdin des Plantes 
was the first establishment in Kuropc 
which possessed the skin of a camelcopard, 
others not having procured any till some 
time after. Since the Roman conquests 
none have been brought to Europe alive,* 
and it seems that it is rare even iu Cen- 
tral Africa, its native country. That 
W'hich has been sent to us measures twelve 
feet liigh from the top of the head, but 
as it is only two years of age, it has much 
to grow. It has hitherto been fed u])oii 
milk, but it now begins to eat grass and 
corn. Its skin is spotted like that of the 
leopard, hence its name of camelcopard. 
Its large and brilliant eye might, at least 
as well as that of the gazelle’s, have fur- 
nished the Anihiaii poets with beautiful 
comparisons. 

** It was a most singular sight to sec it 
approaching its new dwelling, with its 
escort of Egyptians, gens-d’armes and 
idlers. Its elegant head reached to the 
foliage of the chestnut-trees ; its long neck 
gracefully rose above the throng, and its 
well set large black eye was filled with 
mildness and joy. llassan and Atir, 
proud of tlie beautiful animal their coun- 
try bad produced* had ornamented its 
neck with a vast wreath of flowers, near 
W’hich were suspended several Arabian 
amulets. There was in the whole si^ht 

somethmg 

« This is incomet ; one was sent to Italy In 140G* 
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something which recalled to mind the 
Thousand and One Nights. It has been 
lodged in the orangery, with several of 
tlie other Egyptian animals sent with it. 
Yesterday it took its first walk. More 
than 10,000 persons have been to view it, 
the public being admitted every day from 
ten to twelve o'clock.** 

The following is from a pamphlet 
published by M. Ferliiz : — “ This animal 
is very scarce. It is certain that the 
species is decreasing daily, so that it is 
apprehended that it ivill become in time 
totally extinct. The caincleopard which 
we now possess was caught in the envi- 
rons of Sennaar, in Africa, by the troops 
of the Pacha of Egypt. It was found 
along with another, the mother being shot 
in order to get possession of the little 
ones. The skin of the mother was liroiight 
to Cairo by four camels ; ttic llesli of the 
animal is good to eat. Our camelopard, 
when taken, was about two months old; 
it was conducted to Cairo along with its 
companion, partly by walking from one 
caravan station to another, anti partly by 
the Nile, in a boat constructed for tlie 
purpose. When they arrived the two aiii- 
mnls were broiiglit to the Pacha, \\ho 
offered them as })reseiits t<i the King of 
France ai)d tlie King of ICnglantl, 'flu* 
consuls of the two nations drew lots IV.t 
titeir choice; the French consul liad the 
good fortune to be favoured by t lwnco, 
and his clioicc w'as a lucky one, for tlie 
canielcopanl destined for the King of 
England is since dead.* Tlic French 
consul embarked witli four Africans, to 
accompany the aiiimnl to Marseilles. 

“ The neck is that which most surprises 
spectators by its extreme length. Nature 
Laving destined the cameleopard to be 
nourished almost exclusively upon the 
leaves of trees has gifted it with a gigantic 
stature. The neck is not stiff, as the 
greater part of naturalists have described 
U; on the contrary, it is e.xtreincly flexi- 
ble and graceful : it is spotted like the 
rest of the body. It has also been said 
that this animal cannot feed ofl' the ground, 
and that it must kneel w'liilc drinking. 
The whole of this is false ; the cameleo- 
pard cats and drinks off the ground as 
easily as other animals, by spreading its 
fore legs. Its food consists, for the most 
part, of the leaves of trees. Tfiat at pre- 
sent in Paris, however, was fed at first 
solely on milk ; at present its food consists 
of maize, beans, and barley; milk is its 
only drink. Three cow's brought from 
Alexandria still furnish the milk for its 
use. This quadruped is ruminant; al- 
most all leaves serve as food for it, but it 

' * This statement is not correct. The camc- 
Iciopard which fell to the lot of the English consul 
was sent to Malta, there to be shippetl for Eng- 
land. In May last the ship Pehclopo was preparing 
to receive it. 


prefers those of the acacia, an African 
tree. Otlier animals, in general, do not 
alarm the cameleopard, and it looks upon 
the crowds that press round to admire it 
with pleasure and tranquillity. Its sub- 
mission is without bounds, only it cannot 
resist the de‘:ire of catching at the leaves 
of every tree that comes in its way, and 
its keepers are obliged to rein its head, 
which is always turning to one side or 
another after its natural food. It appears 
to seek relief for this privation by con- 
tinually ])assiiig its tongue over its lips, 
and by sometimes pushing it out in a very 
remarkable manner. The cameleoiffff*d is 
two years and a few months old, and will 
grow, it is supposed, for many years to 
come. Its flesh, csjiecially when young, 
is excellent food, and tlie bones arc filled 
with a marrow which the Hottentots look 
upon xis exquisite. These tribes are in the 
frequent habit of chasing the cameleopard, 
which they bringdown with their poisoned 
arrows.” 

A French writer (M. JaulIVct) has taken 
advantage of the arrival of this animal to 
nild a fable or two to those of I.a I'on- 
taine, who, he observes, has not admitted 
the cameleopard amongst his animals. M. 
.JauliVet wittily characterizes the caiiie- 
Icopard as 

Type vivant tlu genre romantiqiie ; 

And concludes his first fable with this 
moral : 

La r;\])Ualeest im sujour divin; 

I.a. plus qiPaillcMirs, quo Ton soil homme ou bCtc, 
(|)ui vieiit <lc loin et portc liaut la tete, 

Est fiSSure dc faire son chcniiu ! 

CAPT. FRANKr.Ix’s KXPKDITION. 

The Qui'bi’c contains an account 

of this expedition in a letter from one of 
the parly, dated Croat Slave I.akc, Nov. 
1L>, KSlU 

The principal object of the expedition 
was to discover a navigable passage, west- 
w.'ird, from the mouth of the Mackenzie, 
to Behring's Straits, and his Majesty’s ship 
Itlossom, Capt. Beechey, was despatcfied 
round Cape Horn, for the purpose of 
meeting it at Icy Cape or in Kotzebue’s 
Sound. If Capt. Franklin’s means per- 
mitted, he w'as directed also to send a de- 
tachment to the eastward, to survey the 
coast lictwcen Mackenzie and Copper- 
mine rivers, and to return overland from 
the mouth of the latter to the establish- 
ment on Bear Lake. 

Capt. Franklin descended the Macken- 
zie and visited the Arctic sea last year ; he 
returned to winter quarters at Fort Frank, 
lin, in Bear Lake. On the 21st June the 
expedition descended the Mackenzie as far 
as lat. 67^ 38' N., long. 133° 53' W., 
where the river divides into several 
brandies. Here the expedition separated ; 
two boats under Capt.F. proceeding to the 
westward, 
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iiirestw^rd, and iwq bmts under >Dr. Ri* 
cl^ird^on to the eastward. 

Capt. iFraidcliiii in tlie preceding au- 
tumn, had descended a middle channel, 
and reached the sea at Garry’s island, in 
Jat. 69° 3(y N., long. 135° 45' W. IJe 
now entered the most westerly arm which 
winds round the base of the rocky moun- 
tains, and reached its mouth on the 7th of 
July. Its outlet is so barred by sand- 
banks, that the crews were compelled to 
drag the boats for miles, even at the top of 
high water. In tliis unpleasant situation 
they had a serious alTray with a large party 
of ^^iquimaux, who at first behaved quiet- 
ly, and carried on a barter in an amica- 
ble manner. On the 9tb of July Capt. 
Franklin was stopped by ice, unbroken 
from the shore, and from that date up to 
the 4th of August, he could advance 
only as the separation took place, and 
seldom more than a mile or two a day. 
In this tedious way he reached the 141st 
degree of longitude, by which time the 
ice had given way so as to give a passage 
to the boats: but other obstacles of a most 
serious nature now opposed themselves to 
his progress. The coast was so low and 
dilHcult of approach, from the shallowness 
of the water, that a landing on the main 
shore was effected only once after the pass- 
ing of the 139th degree of longitude, 
though* it was frequently attempted, by 
dragging the boats for miles tlirough the 
mud. On all other occasions he had to 
land on the naked reefs that skirt the 
coast, where, after the departure of ice, 
the party suffered severely from the want 
of fresh water, and once passed two entire 
days without that necessary article. Thick 
fogs and heavy gales of wind prevented 
the expedition from quitting this inhopita- 
ble part of the coast, and it was detained 
on one spot for eight days by a fog so 
dense, that all objects were obscured at the 
distance of a few yards, stormy weather 
prevailing all the time. Notwithstanding 
these almost insurmountable obstacles, 
the resolution and perseverance of Capt. 
F. and his party enabled them to reach 
nearly the 150th degree of longitude by 
the 18th of August. The trending of the 
coast had carried the expedition into 70^° 
of N. latitude. They had now performed 
more than half the distance, along the 
coast, to Icy Cape: had plenty of pro- 
virions, boats in good order, and an open 
sea before them ; and although, from the 
fatigues they had undergone, the strength 
of the crews was somewhat impaired, ^et 
their spirit was unbroken ; but the period 
had now arrived when it was Capt. 'Frank- 
lin’s duty, in pursuance of his instruc- 
tions, to consider the probability of his 
being able to reach Kotzebue’s Sound be- 
fore the severe weather set it ; and if he 
did not expect to attain that object, be was 
prohibited from hazarding tlie safety of 


tbO' party by a longer continuance on tlio 
coast. It would have been the extremity 
of rashness to have attempted to get to 
Kotzebue’s Sound by traversing an un- 
known coast at that advanced season, even 
had he been certain that the Jitossem had 
reached that place; but the uncertainty 
attending all voyages in high latitudes 
made it extremely doubtful whether that 
vessel was .actually at tlie rendezvous or 
not. Capt. Franklin .therefore decided upon 
commencing his return to Roar Lake, 
where he arrived with his party, after suf- 
fering a succession of stormy weather, oa 
the 21st Sept. 

The eastern detachment pursued that 
channel of the river by which Mackenzie 
returned from the sea, and which is ac- 
curately and ably described by liim. They 
reached the sea on the 7th July, in lat. 
69° 29' N., long. 133° 24' W. They 
were somewhat incommoded on that day 
only by a horde of Esquimaux. After 
reaching the sea, considerable difficulty 
was experienced in coasting a shore of a 
very peculiar nature, to lat. 70° 37' N., 
long. 126° 52' W. The coast, thus far, 
Qonsists of islands of alluvial (or diluvial) 
origin, skirted by sandy banks running 
fiir to seaward, and intersected by creeks 
of brackish water, and separated in part by 
wide estuaries, pouring out at that season 
of the year large bodies of fresh water. 
These alluvial lands are inundated by tlie 
spring floods, and covered with drift timi^ 
ber, except a number of insulated mounds 
of frozen earth, which rise considerably 
above the highest water-mark, and ere 
analogous to the frozen banks or icebergs 
described as bounding Kotzebue’s Sound. 
Betwixt them and the main shore there is 
a very extensive lake of brackish water, 
which perhaps communicates with the 
eastern branch of the Mackenzie, and re- 
ceives at least one other large river. This 
party subse(]uently tracked a rocky and 
bolder shore, rounded Cape Parry in lat. 
70° 18' N., long. 123° W., Cape Kru. 
senstern in lat. 68° 4G' N., long. 114° 
45' W., and enterdd George the Fourth’s 
Coronation Gulf, by the Dolphin and 
Union Straits, which brought them nearly 
to the 113tli degree of W. longitude. 
They then steered for the Copper- mine 
river, and entered it on the 8th of August. 

They suffered some detention on this 
voyage, from bad weather, and had, on 
several occasions, to cu^ a passage through 
tongues of ice with the hatcliet. The ice 
attains a great thickness in that sea, smne 
of the floes being aground in nine fathoms 
water, but under the poweiful radiation 
of a SU9 constantly above the horizofv ju 
the summer months, it decays- ^ith nn 
almost incredible rapidity. As the l^ts 
drew only twenty inches of water, the 
party wore on several occasions enabled to 
sail through shallow canals, worn on the 

surface 
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surface of these floes by the action of tlie 
waves, when, from Uie ice being closely 
packed on the shore, they could find no 
passage betwixt the masses of which it was 
composed. Tliey had fortunately clear 
weather for these attempts. Notwithstand- 
ing the quantity of ice they encountered 
thus early in the season, they were con- 
vinced that towards the end of August 
there is a free passage for a ship along the 
northern coast of America, from the 100th 
to the 150th degree of west longitude ; and 
to the eastward of the Mackenzie there 
are some commodious harbours, although 
there are none on the part of the coast 
surveyed by Capt. Franklin to the west- 
ward. The whole difficulty in performing 
the north-west passage in a ship seems to 
be in attaining the coast of the continent 
through the intricate straits which lead 
from Baffin's or Hudson’s Bays. The 
flood tide was found setting every w'hcre 
along the coast from the eastward. 

The rapids, which obstructed the navi- 
gation of the Copper-mine, prevented 
them from bringing their boats above eight 
miles from the sea, and they therefore 
abandoned them there with the remainder 
of their stores, tents, &c. a present to the 
Esquimaux, and set out overland. They 
arrived on^ the eastern arm of Bear I^ke 
on the 18th of August, and at the fort on 
the 1st of September, after an absence of 
seventy-one days, in excellent health and 
condition. 

CAPT. BEECHEY’s expedition. 

A letter from Capt. Beechey has appear- 
ed in the London papers, dated from San 
Francisco, a port in New Albion, No- 
vember 4th, 1826, from whence it appears 
(in addition to what was stated in our last 
vol. p. 888) that this expedition has fully 
succeeded in its oljjccts. His account is 
in substance as follows: — He quitted St. 
Paul’s on the 4(h July and reached Kot- 
zebue's Sound, where he waited four 
days, and then proceeded to the north- 
ward with fine and favourable weather, 
and penetrated 120 miles further than the 
Icy Cape of Cook. Being sanguine as to 
the success of Capt. Franklin from what 
he (Capt. Beechey) had seen of the coast 
about Prince liegent's Inlet, the appear- 
ance of every baidar, or native boat, ex- 
cited hopes of seeing his coadjutor. The 
approach of winter deadened these expec- 
tations, and at length the edges of the 
harbour became frozen, and it needed only 
a day or two of calm weather to repder 
the whole a mass of ice. This was a signal 
he dared not disobey, and on the 14th 
October^ with a clear sky and hard frost, 
Capt. Bmhey steered out of the sound, 
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after leaving a supply of flour on the is- 
land, and a case of beads, to enable the 
other party to purchase the friendship of 
the natives, several companies of whom 
were seen towards the end of September, 
travelling homewards with their stock of 
provisions for the winter. 

The result of these two expeditions 
leaves very little wanting to complete the 
survey of the coast of the Arctic Sea. 
Capt. Franklin and Dr. Richardson have 
ascertained it nearly through 36 degrees 
of longitude, from 114° to 150° west; 
there remains a coast of little more’than 
200 miles unexplored, to the place where 
Capt. Beechey waited with so much anxiety 
the junction with his coadjutor, to effect 
tlie long-sought discovery of a Norths West 
Passage, 

ANCIENT ARAB DIVINATION. 

Amongst the pagan Arabs (before the 
appearance of Mahomet) the following 
species of divination was in use Three 
arrows, without points or feathers, were 
enclosed in a hag, which was kept by the 
priest of Hohal, an idol in the temple of 
Mecca. Upon one of these arrows was writ- 
ten Command mCf Lord ! on another, For- 
bid me. Lord ! and upon the third nothing. 
When ail Arab wished to determine upon 
any project, he went to the Moliavcr Ho- 
bal, or priest, and, making him a present^ 
drew' an arrow from the l>ag. If it proved 
the first, he engaged in his design ; if the 
second, he deferred it for a year; if (he 
third, he repeated the drawing, and also the 
present. Every important question, even 
the division of plunder or property, was 
decided by these arrows. Tlie use of 
them is strictly prohibited in the Alcoran. 

ACQUISITIONS TO NATURAL HISTORY IN 
THE EAST. 

At the meeting of the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, 9th July, the Minister 
of Marine communicated several memoirs 
of Messrs. Quoy and Gaymart, the natu« 
ralists attached to the expedition under 
Capt. Durville. Twenty- five cases, con- 
taining more than 500 objects of natural 
history, have been transmitted by them to 
the Museum of Paris. They state tliat 
they have collected sufficient observations 
to authorize the creation of eleven new 
genera, and of 105 new species. These 
communications, moreover, appear but the 
prelude of those they expect to make io 
the course of the expedition, which they 
consider as scarcely begun. The coasts 
of New Guinea, especi^ly, appear capa- 
ble of furnishing ample riches. — {Lb 
G lobe. 
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GOVKRNMEKT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

CHAPLAINS* FEES. 

Fort WiUiamt General Departuicnl, Jan. 
19^1 827. — The Right lion, the Vice Pre- 
sident in Council has been pleased to au- 
thorize the following revised scale of fees, 
to be received henceforward by the presi- 
dency chaplains on account of marriages 
and baptisms, and by tlic cathedral clerk 
on tlie former. 

Chaplains.'-^A fee of fifty rupees for a 
marriage by license, and of sixteen rupees 
for a marriage by biinns. A fee of thirty- 
two rupees for every baptism which the 
chaplains shall be called upon to adminis- 
ter out of the hours of divine service on 
Sundays, except in cases of dangerous 
illness. 

Clerk . — A fee of five rupees on a mar- 
riage by license, and of two rupees on 
presenting the banns for publication. 

BENGAL MILITAKY FUND. 

Fori irUliam, Jan. 2r5, 1827. — The 

Right Hon. the Vice President in Council 
has much gratification in publishing, for 
the information of the army, the following 
extract (paras. OS to 98) from a general 
letter from the Hon. the Court of Direc- 
tors, in the Military Department, under 
date the SOth August 182G, expressive of 
their concuirencc in the regulations now 
established for the Bengal Military Fund. 

93. “ The experience obtained from the 
operation of the Madras and Bombay 
funds, induces us to accede to your wish, 
and to that of the subscribers to the Ben- 
gal Military Fund, that the amount of 
pensions to widows shall not be contingent 
on the amount of properly left by their 
deceased husbands. 

■ 94. “ We also accede to your proposi- 
tion for substituting solemn declarations, 
on honour, for affidavits, in all ordinary 
cases where there is no suspicion of un- 
fairness. 

95. The rates and rules fur granting 
pensions and other benefits from the Ben- 
gal Military Fund, which are described 
in the printed regulations transmitted to 
us, have likewise our sanction. 

96. ‘‘We shall make the desired ad- 

vances to the agents of the Fund in Eng- 
land^ on the same terms as are allowed to 
other Indian institutions, namely, 2s. 4d. 
per sicca rupee. , 

97. “ We also authorize you to allow 
eight per cent, interest on Uie bonajide ba- 


lances of the Fund paid into tlic Trea- 
sury. 

~98. “ Finally, we shall require all 
chaplains, cadets, and assistant surgeons, 
hereafter entering into our service, to con- 
tribute to the Bengal Military Fund, in 
the same manner as they are now obliged 
to contribute to the Orphan Fund ; and 
to such as arc already in our service in 
India, you will be pleased to communi- 
cate our wish that they may subscribe, 
and our determination to refuse coinpli. 
ance with any application for relief on 
beiialf of the widows or families of such 
officers, military, medical, and ecclesias- 
tical, as shall refuse to contribute to the 
Fund.** 

COURT MARTIAL. 

MAJOR lllunVN, 

//eatl-QitarlcrSi Cafcntln^ Jan, SO, 1827. 
—At an European (Jeiieral Coiiil- Mar- 
tial, assembled at Agra on the 281 h Nov, 
1820*, of which Brigadier Rohert Patton, 
C. B., 18th regt. N. I., is president. Ma- 
jor Alex. Brown, of the 1st Bengal Emo- 
pcan Regiment, was arraigned on the un- 
dermentioned charges, rh. 

Charges. 1st. Wit!) having, at Agra, 
on or about the 28th .June 1826*. impro- 
perly interfered with the estahlished regu- 
lations for the drill (»f the regiment ; un- 
warrantably repriujaudod Jaeiii. and AdJ. 
Pitts for not delivering over the parade to 
him ; and making his remarks on the sub- 
ject in presence of the regiment, without 
reporting the circumstance to Lieut. Col. 
Cartwright, his immediate commanding 
ofiicer. 

2d. With general neglect of duty, in 
absenting himself’ from the parades and 
exercises of the regiment on various pre- 
tences, from the time Lieut. Col. Cart- 
wright assumed the command of the regi- 
ment, in March 1 825 ; and particularly in 
not attending guard-mounting and drill 
on Thursday tiie 29th June, and the drills 
on Friday the 30th June 1826, and the 
dress parade on Sunday the 2d July 1826, 
andtlio drill on the 3d July 1826. 

3d. With disregard of his rank and 
situation, as major and next in command 
of the regiment, by not affording the 
least support to Lieut. Col. Cartwright in 
the exercise of liis authority, and, besides 
the injurious cficctof bad example, throw- 
ing every impediment in liis way, particu- 
larly in the case of Capt. Lcdlic, on the 
28th June 1826, who pleaded the exam- 
ple of Major Brown ; and of Mr. Surgeon 
Webb> in the month of Jan. 1826, when 

Major 
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Major Brown rcfiisctl Lieut. Col. Cart- 
wriglit the support wliicli he was bound to 
aiTord to the authority of his commanding 
officer. 

4th. With having written a letter to the 
adjutant of the regiment, <lated the Dth 
July 1826, in wliicli he imputes to Lieut. 
Col. Cartwright interminable quarrels 
with his brother officers; declares that 
Lieut. Col. Cartwright, from the time lie 
joined the regiment, liad set aside the 
usual courtesy and politeness among offi- 
cers ; that a studied predetermination to 
quarrel, and siqiport the disrespectful con- 
duct of his adjutant, must cirectiially pre- 
vent his (Major Brown) being on ami- 
cable terms with him, without sacrificing 
every feeling which an officer ought to 
possess ; and also animadverts on the state 
of the drill and of the regiment, when 
under the command of Lieut. Col. ('art- 
wright at a late inspection ; the whole 
tenourand style of the fibove letter exhihit- 
iiig a total disregard of the authority, and 
a contemptuous and wilful mi'^representa- 
lion of the character and conduct of Lieut. 
Col. Cartwright, his immediate command- 
ing officer, in utter violation of all order 
and military discipline. 

5th. With having, in the same letter. 
Imputed to Lieut, and Adj. Pitt.s, iimni- 
litaryand dferespeciful, and in his (Major 
Brown’s) estimation, tmitinous conduct ; 
and charging Lieut, and Adj. Pitts with 
conduct subversive of military discipline, 
and tending to excite serious disturbances 
ill the 1st European liegiment ; sucli 
charges being a wilful and malicious mis- 
representation of the conduct of that offi- 
cer in the proper execution of his duty. 

Upon which cliargcs the Court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding. The Court, having maturely 
weighed and considered the whole of the 
evidence for the pro.sccutioii, and for the 
defence, and what the prisoner lias urged 
in his justification, come to the following 
decision upon the several charges before 
them, vix. 

Upon the 1st charge, the Court are of 
opinion that the prisoner, Major Brow'ii, 
■did not interfere with the establislicd re- 
gulations for the drill of the 1st European 
Begiiuent; that he (Major Brown) did 
reprimand Lieut, and Adj. Pitts for not 
delivering over the parade to him, but that 
such reprimand was not unwarrantable; 
the prisoner not having been apprized that 
ion coming to the regimental parade, when 
the whole regiment w'as at drill and tlio 
officers present, be was not entitled,- as 
senior officer on parade, to expect or to 
exMt a report of the corps from the adju- 
tant. 

The Court are also of opinion, that the 
prisoner did make his remarks on the sub- 
ject, as stated in the charge, in presence, 
but not in the hearing, of the regiment. 


but that such remarks were not improi^er; 
and tliat the prisoner did not report the 
circumstance, as alleged in the charge, to 
his commanding officer; hut the Court 
attach no blame to the omission nor to any 
part op his conduct on this charge, and 
the Court do therefore acquit him of the 
1st charge. 

On the 2d charge, the Court do find 
the prisoner, Major Alex. Browui, not 
guilty, and do hunourably acquit him of 
the .same. 

On the 3tl charge, the Court find the 
prisoner not guilty, and do honourably 
acquit them thereof. 

On the 4th charge, the Court do find 
the prisoner. Major Alexander Brown, 
guilty of having written tlie letter to the 
adjutant of the 1st Phiropean liegiment, 
dated the 9th July 1826, to the substance 
stated in the 4th charge; that he is guilty 
of having (through error of judgment) 
misrepresenti d, in his said letter of the 
9tli July, the conduct of Lieut. Col. 
Cartwright, his immediate commanding 
officer, by nccusiug him of a studied pre- 
determination to quarred, and support the 
disrespectful conductor his adjutant. 

The Court are also of opinion, tliat the 
sail] letter is in utter violation of all order 
and military discipline. 

Tlie Court find tlie prisoner not guilty 
of exhibiting, by the tenour and style of 
his said letter, a total disregard of autho- 
rity, and of conlempluous and wilful mis- 
representation of the character and conduct 
of Lieut. Col. Cartwright, his immediate 
commanding officer, and do therefore ac- 
quit him thereof. 

The Court find the prisoner not guilty 
of misrepresenting the character and con- 
duct of Lieut. Col. Cartwright, in im- 
puting to him, in his said letter, intcr- 
niinahle quarrels with his officers ; and that 
he is not guilty of mi.srcpresentation in 
imputing, in his said letter to Lieut. Col. 
Cartwright, his having set aside the usual 
courtesy and politeness among officers. 

The Court arc further of opinion, that 
the prisoner is not guilty of misrepresent- 
ing, in his said letter, the state of the 
drill and of the regiment, when under the 
command of Lieut. Col. Cartwright, at a 
late inspection. 

The Court do therefore acquit the pri- 
soner of misrepresentation in tlie three last- 
mentioned instances. 

On the 5th charge, the Court find the 
prisoner. Major Alex. Brown, guilty, 
witli exception of the words ** wdlful and 
malicious,’* of which excepted part of the 
charge they do acquit him. 

Sentence. The Court, having found the 
prisoner guilty on the 4th and 5th charges^ 
to the extent afiovc specified, do adjudge 
him, the said Major Alex. Brown, of the 
1st Bengal European Regiment, to. I^e 
suspended from his rank, pay, and allow- 
ances 
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ances» for the period of two calendar 
months. 

* ‘ Approved and confirmed. 
;l||^ed) CoMBEKMEHEt Gen. 

Commander-in-chief. 

Becommendatim* In closing their pro- 
ceedings on the trial, the Court beg re- 
spectfully to submit to the favourable con- 
sideration of his Excellency the Right 
Hon. the Commander-in-chief, that it has 
appeared in the course of the trial, that the 
objectionable and reprehensible letter of 
Major Brown, as alleged in the 4th charge, 
was not a voluntary and unprovoked ob- 
trusion of bis comments on his command- 
ing officer's conduct, but produced under 
much irritation and excitement, from the 
circumstance of Colonel Cartwright's un- 
usual representation of Major Brown’s 
conduct to the commandant of the garri- 
son, without any previous intimation to 
the Major of such reference, and the pub- 
lication in the regimental order book of 
the commandant’s censure, elicited from 
him by such ex-parte reference, witliout 
giving the Major an opportunity of offer- 
ing explanation of his conduct animad- 
verted on, and witliout the sanction of 
the commandant of the garrison. 

The Court further respectfully urge to 
his Lordship's favourable consideration, 
the very long period of arrest in which 
the prisoner has been detained previously 
to his arraignment 

(Signed) Robt. Patton, Brig., President. 
Remarks by the Right Flon. the Com- 
mander-in-chief. 

In approving of the proceedings of this 
Court-Martial, and thereby declaring that 
the special finding on the several charges 
which have been investigated, is, in the 
opinion of the Commander-in-chief, jus- 
tified by the evidence ; His Excellency 
feels called upon to state, that though it 
appean that Lieut. CoL Cartwright did 
not conduct the duties of his command 
tritb that conciliatory manner which ought 
to have pervaded his conduct, yet it is 
evident that he did not meet with tliat 
cordial and sincere support and assistance, 
Ironl the senior officers of the regiment, 
which he had a right to claim ; and that 
they, instead of openly communicating 
witli their commanding ofiScer, brooded 
over e^ry trifling circumstance which ap- 
|ie^ed to them annoying, until they be- 
lieved that they were actually labouring 
uiider terious grievances. 

His Excellency highly deprecates an 
opmion, ‘apparently prevailing amongst 
some^ of the officers of the 1st European 
Regiment, that a reprimand from their 
cditiinaiiding; officer, on a point of duty, 
call be considered is the grounds of per. 
sonal quarrel. His Lor^ip desires to 
elifarce, . In die strongest terms^ tbst such 
Oil idea is subversive of* every ^inciple of 
ihdlitary discipline. 


Tlie Commander-in-cliief remits the 
punishment awarded Major Brown, and 
desires that he may be released from ar- 
rest, and return to his duty. 

By order of his Excellency the Cbm- 
mander-in-chief, 

W. L. Watson, Adj. Gen. of Army. 
CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

TerritwHal Departments 

Jan. 19. Mr. C. O. Mansell, assistant to secre- 
tary to Board of Revenue in Western Provinces. 

IPeh, 1. Mr. P. M. Wynch, collector of stamps 
in Calcutta. 

Mr. £. Stirlinif, collector of Agra. 

8. Mr. A. Spiers, an assistant to secretary to 
Board of Revenue in Central Provinces. 

Mr. f Charles M. Caldecott, ditto ditto. 

15. Mr. Jas. Armstrong, collector of Goruck- 
pore. 

Mr. R. J. Taylor, ditto of Rajeshahye. 

. Political Department. 

Feh. 2. Mr. W. T. Robertson, to be principal 
assistant to agent to governor-general in Saugor 
and Nerbudda territories. 

Judicial Department. 

Feb, 1. Mr. W. P. Okeden, 1st register of Zilla 
Court at Moradabad. 

Mr. H. Pldcock, 2d register of ditto ditto. 

Mr. G. M. Batten, assistant to magistrate and to 
collector of Allahabad. 

8. Mr. James Shaw, magistrate of Nuddeah. 

Mr. G. C. Cheap, ditto of Burdwaun. 

Mr. A. llcyland, assistant to magistrate and to 
collector of Nuddeah. 

15. Mr. C. G. (Jdny, 1st assistant to register of 
f Courts of Sudder Uewanny and Nisamut Adawlut. 

Mr. F. J. Halllday, 2d assistant to ditto ditto. 

Mr. J. R. Colvin, 3d assistant to ditto ditto. 

Mr. J. A. M. Mills, extra assisstant to ditto ditto. 

Mr. A. C. Jackson, assistant to magistrate and 
to collector of Behar. 


ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENT. 

Feb. 8. The Rev. David Garrow, district chap- 
lain at Cuttack. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort William, Jan. 26, 1827— MaJ. Gen. Sir S. 
F. Whittingham appointed to staff o£ presidency 
of Bengal. 

Feb. 2.~Cadet8 E. Hay, F. C. Brooke, and J. 
Bonteln admitted to inumtiy, and prom, ta en- 
signs.— Messrs. A. Gilmore, W. Heath, and M. 
OnDonnoghue admitted as asslsttsurgeons. 

Lieut. Jas. Bunyon, 6th extra N.I., to have 
rank of capt. by brevet from 29d Jan. 18S>7. 

Lieut. F. Warwick, 5th N.I., transferred to 
pwukm establishment. 


Heod-Quartere, Jan. 27, 1827. — Ens. Wm. 
Shaw to do duty with 52d insteab of 54th N.I., as 
formerly dlrectM. 

Jan, 3a— Maj. Gen. Sir S. F. Whittini^iain to 
cominand Cawnpore division of army^ 



Whitefoord posted to 12th comp. 6th bat. 

Ens. H. S. Gxiiqcs removed from 30th to SSd 
N.I., athisownipquest. 


Fart WUUam, M. 2.^5 JV. J. Capt. J. Hd- 
brow to bemidor, Lic^t. O. R. Wfltonioht cqpL 

Os 
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of a comp^i and EnH. N. Vicary to be lieut., from 
26th June 182d. 

The exchange of appointments (dated 20ith Jan.) 
between Assistnirgs. Graham and Tweddell can- 
celled. 

Feb. (>.— Mr. W. K. M‘L. Rose admitted an 
assi8t.suTg. on establishment. 

Vfib.9^5th y.J. Ens. J. O. Owen to be lleut. 
from 2d Feb., v. Warwick transf. to pension estab. 

Cadet A. Tucker admitted to cav., and prom, to 
comet.-— Cadets C. Thorald, T. Giffbrcl, F. i\ 
Mlnchin, and W. Young admitted to inf., and 
prom, to ensigns. — Messrs. W. Spencer and W. L. 
Dunlop admitted as assist, surgs. 

Head-Quarterss Feb. .1. — Comet T. F. Beatson 
to do duty with loth L.C. 

Feb. tt.—Sapp»rA anti Miners, Ideut. B. Y. Reilly 
to be adj., v. Thompson app. to department of 
Public Works. 

.V N.L Lieut. J. R. Dlgge to be interp. and qu. 
mast., V. Martin dec. 

4eh N.L Lieut. W. Y. Torcklcr to be Interp. and 
qu.niust., V. Doveton app. to commissariat. 

Ibtb Fl.J. Lieut. John Evans to be adj., v. Troup 
pnmioted. 

: 17 th. N.L fdeut. C. Grifllth to be interp. and 
qu.mast., V. llarington proceeding to Europe. 

Fnrt IVillitim, Feb. !>.— Maj. Gen. G. H. Pine to 
be vice president of Military Board. 

nead-^uarters, Feb. 10. — Assist, surg. W. Heath 
to do duty with depdtat Chinsurah. 

Feb. 12. — Lieut. Dwyer, of F!uropean Invalids, 
permitted to reside at Mongliyr. 

Surg. J. J. Paterson removed from 44lh to 2«th 
N.I., and Surg. T. Crichton from 20th to 44th do. 

Atutint. sHvett. aujuiinted. J. 11. Palsgrave to 44th 
N.l. ; F. Furnell to 62d do. ; T. P. >\^iine to 40th 
do. 

Sttrueonanipfrinted. Jos. Duncan to 3d N.l.; T. 
W. Webb to 7th do. 

Feb. 14. — Lieut, and Adj. Cowley, .16lh N.L, per- 
mitted, at his own request, to resign adjutancy. 

HIS majesty’s forces. 

Head-Quarters, Jan. l.I.—Lieut. H. Nicholson, 
1st Foot, and Lieut. M. S. H. Lloyd, 2d ditto, to 
be capts. by brevet in East- Indies only. 

Jon. 24. — Col. ami Lieut. Col. Willoughby Col- 
ton, 47th Foot, to be qu. mast. gen. to King's 
army, v. Maj. Gei». Sir .S. F. WhittTiighain rein, to 
general sbUT on Bengal estab. 

Cornet Cotton, Uith Lancers, to be extra aide- 
de-camp to comiiiandcr-in-chief. 

Feb, 6. — Lieut. Caine, 3d LBuft's, to be aide-de- 
camp. to Maj. Gen. Sir S. F. Whittiugham. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe. — Feb. 2. Lieut, t’ol. H, S. Pepper, 
6th N.I., on private affairs. — Ist-Lieixt. and Brev. 
Capt. J. Johnson, of artil., on ditto.— Comet J. 
Farmer, Oth L.C., for health.— 6. Lieut. J. Ive- 
son, 7th N.I., for health. — 14. Capt. R. L. Anstru- 
ther, 6th L.C., on private affairs.— Surg. T. Crich- 
ton, for health. 

To Cape of Good Hope. — Feb. 14. tJant. A. F. 
Dingwall, 16th N.I., for twelvemonths, ror liealth. 


HIS majesty’s forces. 

To Europe^-Jun. 24. Ideut. Col. Campbell, 14th 
F., for health.— Brev. Maj. Blsshopp, 14th F., for 
health.— Brev. Capt. Ilaslewood, 14th F., on pri- 
vate affairs.— 27. Lieut. Cooper, 11th L.Dr., for 
health. — Lieut. NewmaA, 14th F.,- on Artvate 
atfklrs.— Feb. 1. Capt. Young, OMh F., ditto.— 
6. Brov. Capt. Campbell, 46tn F., for health. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

TOUR OP THE OOVERNOH-GENERAL. 

^ ' Tlie Calcutta Oavemmeni Gazette of 
February 12, contains a long and inte- 
Aaimic Journ. V ol. 24. No. 1 40. 


resting journal of the progress of the 
Governor- General after leaNPMg Bareilly, 
from which w© extract some ■■ 'Ages, giv- 
ing a more full account tlian in our last 
of the objects described. 

** On the morning of the 8th January 
the Governor- General entered Agra. The 
character of the country seemed to change 
as we approached the once flourishing 
capital of tlic Mogul empire. The culti- 
vated plains of the Doab were succeeded 
by deep and rugged ravines, whose barren 
and desolate aspect corrcspondefl well 
with the melancholy and ruinous condi- 
tion of the imperial city. The beautiful 
Taj, wtdi its marble domes and graceful 
minarets, shining white in the morning 
sun, was the first object which struck the 
eye and indicated our vicinity to Agra. 
The entrance lay by the Ham Bagh, for- 
merly called the N^or Jehnri Bagli, whose 
gardens were originally laid out for the 
relaxation and pleasure of the beautiful 
and talented Noor Jehan, and wliicli arc still 
kept up with care, thougii not perhaps with 
their originc'd splendour. A little farther 
on we passed the tomb of Noor Jehan’s 
father, who held the office of Etimad 
Duwleh, or prime minister to Jvhaiigeer. 
It is an interesting building, and the mo- 
saic floors and enamelled roofs arc singu- 
larly curious and beautiful ; hut it is fast 
failing a victim to tiic ravages of man as 
well us to those of time. On approaching 
tlie bridge of boats which hud been thrown 
across the Jumna, the fort of Agra ap- 
pean^d bci'orc us in massive and imposing 
grandeur, one of the few buildings of tlie 
time of Ukbur which still remain un- 
impaired as a record of Mogul greatness. 
The river, winding to the left of the fort, 
flows past the skeletons of palaces and 
desolate gardens, formerly inhabited by 
the OtiiraliK, and the scenes of many ati 
hour of “ civil revelry, or of rural>mirtb.** 
Crossing the bridge of boats, we passed 
the Moobarik Munzil, now tlie cus. 
tom -house, but which, in days of yore, 
was the palace, wlicre the emperors col- 
lected their numerous train, previous to 
undertaking a journey to any place east- 
ward of the city. 

In the evening of the same day Ixwrd 
and J^y Amherst drove to the Taj, to 
visit tliat, which, of all the wonders of tlie 
world, is perhaps the most truly beautiful. 
Tlie pyramids of Egypt may overwhelm 
the mind with their stupendous roagni- 
tude and mysterious antiquity} the caves 
of Ellora, with their unbuilt temple’ of 
Kylas, carved from the solid mountain 
block where it stands, may well astonish 
us with the proof of what mighty under- 
takings human labour and art are cap^Ye 
of effecting, when propelled by the tQt- 
pulse of religious en&usiasm ; and the 
glorious St. Peter’s may overawe ami de- 
light with its magnificent and harmonious 
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combination of sublimity nnd beauty ; but 
the marble tomb of the lovely Taj-Muhul, 
different from all and incomparable with 
any, lifts its snowy domes and stately mi- 
narets in << eloquent proportions,** into 
the blue sky, the unparalleled tomb of an 
unparalleled princess. To attempt a de- 
scription would be to “ describe the in- 
describable,*’ and w'ould prove alike te- 
dious and unprofitable. Its situation on 
the banks of the Jumna is peculiarly 
striking, commanding a fine view of the 
massive and majestic fort, and over- 
looking on every side the innumerable 
ruins of palaces, tombs, and nios^jucs, 
which were yet in their splendour when 
the Taj was built. Even at Rome there 
cannot be more numerous remains than 
there are at Agra. The deep ravines, which 
intersect the city and neighbourhood, and 
several low hills, which are here and there 
distinguishable, all apjicar to have been 
formed by the ruins of successive cities; 
but while all has crumbled or is passing 
away ; while empires, like palaces, have 
been overthrown ; the Taj still stands in 
all its pristine beauty and brightness, 
looking down upon the decaying skeleton 
of the city around it, like some spirit 
watching over the mouldering body it had 
loved. 

« Early in the morning of the loth his 
l«ordship and family visited the fort, where 
the palaces of emperors, in indifferent re- 
pair, still remain overlooking the Jumna. 
The Amkhas or hall of audience is now 
converted into an arsenal, and thousands 
of hostile arms of different kinds now oc- 
cupy the place where formerly the sword 
of justice alone presided. The marble 
baths falling to decay, no longer echo the 
laugh of the beauties of the seraglio ; and 
the Ayina Muhul, or looking-glass de- 
partment, with its glittering foutiUiins, 
cascade, and illumination of a hundred 
lamps, no longer affords enjoyment or 
luxury to the queens of the harem. You 
pass along the marble walks of gardens, 
and pace the empty apartments and galle- 
ries of the zenana, where once it was 
death for man to tread; and you find the 
snake, the owl, and tlie parrot, tlie only 
inmates of tlie mouldering palace of the 
Great Ukbur. After leaving the fort, we 
proiceeded to visit the Joomah Musjid, op- 
posite to the Delhi gate. It is a large and 
handsome mosque, and being situated on 
a rising ground, forms a picturesque object 
froin every* point of view. 

** Early in the morning of the following 
day we visited Secundra, the mau^leum 
of Ukbur the Great, the most liberal and 
the Mogul sovereigns 4 
but who, not^ satisfied with all the glory 
ap^ fapie attainable by a mbre mortal, waii 
4^^us of blending, with it the exalted 
veneration which is due only to the deity* 

** In the evening of January 15, Lady 
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Amherst held a drawing-room, if it may 
be so termed, at which her ladyship re- 
ceived a deputation of eight Mahratta 
ladies, sent to wait upon her by her high- 
ness the Baceza Bace, with complimentary 
messages and presents. No gentlemen 
were allowed to be present, or within eye- 
shot of these moons of the harem, who 
arc ever enveloped in clouds, that they 
may not bestow upon the ungodly face of 
man that light which belongs only to their 
sun — their husband. The drawing-room, 
however, it is understood, went off capi- 
tally ; the Indian ladies were delighted 
with every thing they saw; the room, the 
furniture, the pictures, but above all the 
blazing fire, in particular, attracted their 
violent admiration ; and so fascinated were 
they with the English ladies, whom no 
doubt they thought “ hideously white,** 
tliat nothing could persuade them to take 
leave till it was reported that some gentle- 
men were approaching, when they fled 
like ghosts at the approach of morn.” 

His Lordship reached Fiiltehporc Sikri 
on the 1 9th January. A heavy fall of rain 
occasioned the party to halt for two or 
three days longer than had been proposed. 
At this place the Governor-general re. 
ceived and returned the visit of the Rana of 
Dolcpore, who had proceeded from his 
territory on the banks of the Chumbul to 
pay his respect to his Lordship. 

The 24th having been fixed for his 
Lordship’s arrival at Bhurtpore, the young 
Raja came out a distance of several miles, 
with a numerous retinue, to meet the Go- 
vernor-general, and conduct him to his 
tents. The Raja visited the Governor- 
general in his tents on the same day, and 
was received with suitable honours. 

On the following evening the Governor- 
general, Lady Amherst, and the whole of 
the suite, proceeded to the palace to par. 
take of a grand entertainment. His Lord- 
sfiip entered by the Cumbheer gate under 
a salute of cannon, from whence to the 
citadel the streets were brilliantly illumi- 
nated. The illuminations in front of and 
within the palace displayed unusual taste 
and splendour; an excellent dinner had 
been prepared for the occasion, at which 
al>out sixty English gentlemen and ladies 
were present. The Maharaja, Bulwant 
Singh, sat between Lbrd and Lady Am- 
herst, under a^ handsome canopy of scarlet 
broad-cloth, richly embroidered, and bn 
the opposite side of the table the regent 
ministcra took their scats, on either side of 
the political agent. Major I.*ockett. The 
entertainment was conducted throughout 
in the most superior style, and gave the 
highest satisfaction. 

On the 26th the young Riga and minia- 
ten were present at a dinner given by the 
Right Hon. the Governor-general in bis 
tents, and took leave. Hie following 

morning 
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morning his Lordship marched from 
Bhurtpore, intending to proceed tad 
Cumbheer, l^eeg, and Goverdhun to 
Muttra. At Muttra his Lordsiiip was to 
receive the visit of the Prince Mirza Selim, 
the fourth and favourite son of H. M. 
Akber Shall, who has been deputed by 
(he King to express H. M.*s desire for an 
interview with the Governor-general.— 
[Cat. Gov. Gaz.Feh. 15. 

RNTERTAINMEKT AT DITM DUM. 

The dinner and ball given at Dum Dutn 
by Col. Macleod, C. B., and the officers 
of the artillery, to his Exc. the Right lion. 
Lord Combennere, went olT, on Wednes- 
day evening (the anniversary of the fall 
of Bhurtpore), with the highest spirit and 
eclat. The health of the noble guest, 
given by Lieut. Col. Macleod, was <irank 
with the utmost enthusiasm ; when his 
Lordship returned thanks in a very hand- 
some and courteous manner, and highly 
flattering to the gallant artillery corps. On 
the health of Col. Macleod and the artillery 
being given by Lord Combennere, Lieut. 
Col. Macleod shortly returned thanks ; 
Lieut. Col. Swiney likewise acknowledged 
the honour conferred on the corps by the 
handsome terms in which the Commander- 
in-chief had spoken of it, and paid a 
warm and well-dcscrvcd tribute of praise 
to the military career and character of Lord 
Combermere, a name enrolled in the his- 
tory of his country among the heroes 
who, under the command of Wellington, 
achieved the liberty of Europe from the 
yoke of France. 

The fireworks were on a scale of great 
magnitude and splendour, and went off 
in a style of the first excellence, doing 
great credit to the officers w'hose pyrotech- 
nical talents had been called into requisi- 
tion on tills gay occasion. A representa- 
tion of the storming of Bhurtpore had all 
the fire and fury of a real attack and can- 
nonade, and might convey to us peaceable 
citizens no indifferent notion of the terrible 
doings of the field of war. Stars, trans- 
parencies, trees of fire, gigantic pagodas 
of flame, &c. Ac. diversified the brilliant 
scene, while the splendid rocket shed his 
fiery glories across the heavens, obscuring 
for a moment the lustre of the stars them- 
selves. That is all,** sent the party appro- 
priately enough to the ball-room, which 
was filled with all the fashion and beauty 

of the presidency .— lahn BtUlf Jan. 
25. 

CALCUTTA BIBLE ASSOCIATION. 

The fifth anniversary meeting of the 
Calcutta Bible Association was held at the 
Town Hall on the 12th Jan. The Vene- 
»ble Archdeacon Corrie took the chair, 
and after stating shortly the otgect of the 
meeting, called upon the Rev. J. Statliatn 


to read (he report of the proceedings of 
the last year, prepared by the committee. 
It appeared from it, that the committee 
had, during the past year, disposed of 
3,458 copies of the Bible, and of single 
portions of it, so that the sum total 
brought into circulation by this Associa- 
tion since its formation amounts to 18,945 
copies. The following institutions have 
been assisted by gratuitous grants of Eng- 
lish Billies nnd Testaments; the Marine 
School, the Bethel Society, the Schools of 
the Benevolent Institution in Calcutta, the 
European Female Orphan Asylum, and 
the Juvenile Society. Tlie teaclicrs of the 
Philanthropic Academy have been supplied 
with Armenian Bibles for distribution 
among their countrymen. By supplying 
missionaries and superintendents of native 
schools with tlic Scriptures in Bengalee, 
required by them, the Bible Association 
lias proved an auxiliary to the following 
societies : the Ladies* Society and Ladies* 
Association for promoting Native Female 
Education, the Bengal Christian School 
Society, the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, the Calcutta 
Auxiliary Church Missionary Society and 
Church Missionary Association, the Ben- 
gal Auxiliary (London) Missionary So- 
ciety, and the Calcutta Auxiliary Bap- 
tist Missionary Society. The income of 
the Society during the past year, how- 
ever, has been smaller than during any of 
the five preceding years, since it has 
amounted only to 3,16‘7 rupees, whereas 
in each of the two first years it amounted 
nearly to 5,000 rupees. 


DISPUTES BETWEEN THE ZEMINDARRY 
RYOTS. 

It gives US much pleasure to hear the 
manifestations of gratitude to Mr. Smith, 
the magistrate of the Hoogly district; for 
his upright and unw'earicd administration 
of justice. We need no apology for lay- 
ing some instances before our renders'. 
This gentleman, sympathizing in the dis- 
tresses of the unfortunate ryots wh6 arc 
cruslicd beneath the tyrannic authority of 
the zemindars, visited the mofussil villages 
under his jurisdiction, and surainoning 
their inhabitants, signed their former 
agreements for latid held under the ze- 
mindars, and promulgated a regulation for 
the purpose of establishing those rates, 
that they might no longer be liable to the 
extortion of the native landholders, and 
further directing that in any instance 
where the land-holders should aUempt such 
extortion, the injured parties should receive 
justice at his hands oa application to the 
court. The effects of such an order on 
the population, |md the high estimation in 
which it has caused this gentleman to Ue 
held,' may be more easily conceived tlian 
described.— [2Vmtra/i Namefc. 

MXEIl 
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IIBSE ASHBUFF ALU. ' 

The toeritorloits conduct and, live 
exertions of Meer Ashruif Alii, a ripkct- 
able xemindar of the Dacca divisioir, in 
furnishing supplies and otherwise facili* 
fating the moTemcnts of the British troops 
in progress to tlie eastern frontier, during 
the late war, which procured for him 
highly creditable testimonies from various 
civil and military officers, having been 
brought to the notice of Government by 
Mr. Ahmuty, senior judge of the pro- 
vincial court, in last June, the Governor- 
general ill Council resolved, previous to 
his Lordship's departure from the presi- 
dency, to confer on that individual some 
honorary distinction, in acknowledgment of 
his services. In compliance accordingly with 
the Meer's solicitation, it was determined 
to grant the titles of Khan and Bahadoor to 
each of his two sons, with suitable khe- 
latas and the privilege of carrying silver 
sticks. The 21st Oct. having been fixed 
on as an auspicious day for the investiture, 
that ceremony was performed at noon of 
the same day in the provincial court.house, 
which had been previously fitted up for 
the occasion. The principal European, 
Greek, and Armenian residents of the 
place, as also a large concourse of the 
most respectable native inhabitants, at- 
tended, and appeared to evince great in- 
terest in the scene, Mr. Ahmuty explain- 
ing to all present the ground on which 
the above marks of favour and distinction 
were bestowed.— [ Got>« Gaz.Jan, 15. 

FORGERY. 

A forgery to a very large amount, it is 
said two lacs, has been committed by a 
native salt-dealer, by depositing forged 
rowannahs as securities for borrowed mo- 
ney, with which he has eloped. We 
understand the sufferers are his own coun. 
trymen, and some of them not very well 
able to afford the loss. The increase of 
this crime seems here, as well as in Eu- 
rope, to keep pace with the extension of 
commerce, and it is easier to regret it, 
than to devise any effectual means of pre- 
venting its frequency. — \,Beng, Ifurk, 
Jan* 5 . 


FAFER CURRENCY. 

From the proceedings amongst the na- 
tive bankers of Calcutta, which will be 
found amongst our extracts from native 
papers (see p. 24), it should seem that they 
have not learned to appreciate die merits 
of a paper currency, and that they are 
creating obstacles to the circuladon of 
bank dotes amongst them. The real 
munds of their objections, we suspect, 
do not appear, but we are not surprised at 
their occurrence, for paper circulation, 
like other European improvements, is 


perhaps urged a little prematurely upon 
Indian practice. In the late demand for 
cash, the bankers have probably discover, 
ed that paper is not always an equivalent 
for specie, and it Is but natural therefore 
they should question its advantages beyond 
that of portability. We are not quite sure 
that some check to the issue of paper was 
not required, and think it not impossible 
that the scarcity of money, which has of 
late been occasionally felt, has been at- 
tributable Jn some degree to an excessive 
|»pcr issue. It is not possible to take an 
accurate view of the fluctuations of the 
money market of Calcutta, from the want 
of a number of data, which although it 
may not be impossible, it is difficult, to 
procure. Even the amount of the cur. 
rency required for the internal transactions 
of the capital is matter of extreme uncer- 
tainty, and, until this is estimated within 
some reasonable degree of approximation, 
it is idle to speculate upon tlie causes of 
the vicissitudes which it seems to expe- 
rience ; wc know neither the reality nor 
extent. 

It is clear however that every issue of 
bank notes must form an addition to the 
amount, or it must supply the place with 
specie ; it probably does both. Ibere can 
be little doubt of a jirogressive rise in the 
articles of domestic consumption in Cal- 
cutta for some years past : this may have 
been attributable to increased demand in 
part, but the proportionate increase in the 
supply has probably balanced tliis stimu- 
lus, and the continued enhancement of 
price can only arise from the depreciation 
of the currency. It does not seem likely 
however tliat any very great accession has 
been made to the circulating medium of 
Calcutta, or prices would have risen still 
higher, and the hank notes in circulation, 
which during some time past have been 
much more numerous than heretofore, 
have therefore displaced tlie specie. Part 
of the coin may be imagined to be in the 
coffers of those by whom the notes have 
been issued, Liut a portion, and a large 
one, must be somewhere else. The paper 
currency exercising little or no influence 
beyond the limits of Calcutta, specie con- 
tinues there to form the circulatiim-xi^- 
diura, and is in constant demand, lluctier 
accordingly it will have been driveiQ, and 
as the balance of trade is considerably 
against the presidency, thither it will con- 
tinue to flow as long as its presence can 
be dispensed with in Calcutta. Under 
ordinaiy circumstances this would be a 
matter of little moment : but as long as a 
radical difference subsists between the 
state of currency in Calcutta and in the 
provinces, it may be as well to use cau- 
tion in banishing that specie to the latter, 
which, when it is required, can only be 
tempted back by disproportionate sacri- 
fices. — [Cal. Gov. Gaz. Feh. 8. 


STEAM 
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STEAM NAVIOATlpN. 

It is asserted from good authority, that 
Mr. Thomas Waghorn, of the Bengal 
Pilot Establishmeut, has proceeded to 
England on the ship Reajter, in the ex. 
pectation of establishing between Fal- 
mouth and Madras and Bengal a steam 
mail packet. The vessel is to be built 
after the model of the Leith smacks, of 
200 or 220 tons, and to be provided with 
two twenty-live-horse -power engines; her 
mast is to be so constructed as to lower 
down on the deck in case of head winds, 
and the funnel is also to be lowered at 
pleasure. Every thing that can is to bo 
sacrificed to expedition. She will carry 
no passengers, nor is live stock of any 
kind to be taken on board. The captain 
and nineteen of a crew arc to mess to- 
gether, and potted meats to be laid in, 
and all provisions to be stowed on deck 
until room is made below. By these 
means the utmost room possible for the 
stowage of coals is to be afforded ; and it 
is expected the vessel will carry fifty days* 
consumption. Thirty tons of coals are to 
be stowed in as many iron receptacles, so 
that as ballast becomes requisite from tlie 
consumption of the engines, water may 
be pumped in. Measures to ensure that 
no delay beyond a few' hours shall occur 
at the Cape are also to be taken ; and in 
seventy days from the vessel leaving the 
lliamcs she is to be seen on the Hooghly. 
— [Jlfad. Gov, Gaz, Feb, 22. 

APPHENTICIVC SOCJETy. 

Yesterday the second annual meeting of 
die members of the Apprenticing Society 
took place at the Town Hall. George 
Ballard, Esq. having taken the chair, 
read the report of the committee's exer- 
tions during the past year. After he had 
finished the reading of the report, he said 
that the committee did not intend to inter- 
fere with the religion of the boys, and that 
each apprentice was at liberty to attend to 
the precepts of liis own faith. 

Mr. Kyd having brought his appren- 
tices forward, thought their healthy state 
spoke how their work had agreed with 
them. The first year of their apprentice, 
ship they had been much subject to fever, 
but they had enjoyed exceeding good 
health during the past year. 

Oh the morion of Mr. C. Blaney, se- 
conded by the Rev. W. Adam, the thanks 
of the meeting were returned to the com- 
mittee for their past labours, which had 
given so much satisfaction, and a conti- 
nuance of their kind exertions solicited. — 
[Beng, Hurk.y Feb, 3, 

FARLBT ROCKETS. 

We have been favoured with a commu. 
nication-fcom. Meerut, affording very sa- 
tisfactory testimony to the efficacy of Major 


Parlby*s rockets. Twenty-four of his 
d2-pounder rockets, and twelve 1 8-poun- 
ders, ^were discharged without a single 
failunp^ They were fired with sani ehaRs, 
only twelve feet long, and at the following 
elevations gave the ranges severally at- 
tached. Three rockets were fired from 
each elevation. 

32- Founders. 


Elevation. 

Aver(^ Range. 

20° .. 


25® .. 


30® .. 


.35® .. 


40° .. 


45® . 


50® .. 


54® .. 



18- Founders. 

20® .., 


25° ... 


30° 


.35® ... 



We understand that General Reynel, 
who was on the ground, expressed himself 
highly satisfied with the success of these 
formidable weapons. — [Cal, Gov, G<iz,y 
Feb. IS. 

RTBLIOMAKIA. 

Crocker's translation of Ariosto was 
sold by public auction, on Thursday last, 
for Jinir hundred and thirty rujtees f Tfiis 
instance will certainly redeem the Britisli 
public of India, in some measure, from 
the imputation of literary apathy, with 
which they have hitherto been charged.— 
[Beug, Hurk.f Jan, 21. 

THE STRAND ROAD TO GARDEK REACH. 

We arc happy to find that the great 
public convenience of a strand road to 
Garden Reach is likely to have a snbstan- 
tial existence, and that arrangements are 
in progress, intended to provide for it. 
The measure, generally, has received, we 
understand, the sanction of the supreme 
authority; and the Lottery Committee 
have been referred to for a plan, and esti- 
mate of the expense of constructing the 
road in question. The expense, we be- 
lieve, is the only |iart of the plan likely 
to create any difficulty, and all objections 
of a military nature have been withdrawn. 
— [Cfl?. Gov. Gaz., Feb. 1. 

THE PERIODICAL PRESS. 

Some stir has taken place in Calcutta, 
in restsect to a portion of the periodical 
press. The proprietor of the Bengal 
Chronicle (formerly the Columbian Press 
Gazette) having fallen under the displea- 
sure of Government in consequence of 
some indecorous remarks in that paper, 
prayed the lenity of the Vied President, 
and engaged to dismiss his editor (named 

Suther- 
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Sikhcrland) if his license was not revoked, 
pleading his own poverty, liis ilUterate- 
ness, tliat his editor was imprudent, and 
that his family would be ruined. The 
Government agreed to the proposal,' which* 
was accompanied by a solemn declaration 
that no future offence should be given. 
The editor, accordingly, took leave of thc> 
readers of the Chronicle, stating that his 
connection with ilic CalctUla Press was dis- 
solved.** Mr. Adam succeeded him ; but 
it subsequently appeared that Sutherland 
had arranged that he was to keep up his 
connection with the paper, to ** do as much 
as ever for it,*’ and to divide the proHts of 
editor. Such a specimen of the dealing 
of the radicals of Calcutta is not much to 
their credit, and justifies suspicion and 
vigilance on the part of the Government 
to obviate imposition. Mr. Adam, who 
appears to have felt repugnance at be- 
coming a party to such a disgraceful 
proceeding, soon broke off with the pro- 
prietor (whose name is Rosario) ; but his 
successor, Rogers, seems to have ac- 
quiesced ; and in a letter from Suthei land 
to Rosario, which has been published, the 
former declares he contributed to the paper 
ever since Mr. Adam assumed tlie charge 
of it, and claims half the salary of editor ! 
Mr. Adam has set up a new paper, on the 
principles of the Bcn^ial Chronicle, entitled 
the Calcutta Chronicle, to be published 
three times a week. As this gentleman is 
reputed to be a man of talent and a scho- 
lar, we congratulate ourselves on the pros- 
pect of seeing that part of the press op- 
posed to Government conducted with abi- 
lity. The Bengal Chronicle is now pub- 
lished by the proprietors of the Hurkaru. 

•The Calcutta John Bull, after animad- 
verting upon the parties concerned in this 
transaction, subjoins the following para- 
graph: 

“ Since writing the above, the Calcutta 
Chronicle has noticed at some length the 
exposS made by the Bengal Chronicle, We 
are not here concerned with the part in the 
drama which fell to the sliare of the res- 
pectable individual who conducts the CaU 
ctUta Ckronide, We believe he would do 
nothing which he was not satisfied was 
strictly, honest and honourable : and with 
his employment of what assistance he 
pleases, provided the Press Regulations 
are observed, we are not disposed to think 
that author!^ will interfere. But we must 
say, that the duplicity on the face of the 
correspondence to which we have alluded, 
has not teceived from the Calcutta Chroni- 
c/e. that notice which it deserved. . That 
Itoeario should receive his leading artidee 
from Sutherland, after his letter to Go- 
vernment, and that he Should even nego- 
date with him for selling him a third share 
in the OHromde, is a piece of the most bareh 
faeed roguery ever practised, and only 
•ui|Nu«ea b 7 the un^nclpled impudenee 


of being himself the publisher of his own 
shame,’’ — Feb, 5, 

DEBTORS* 

We are glad to observe that the Chief 
Justice has signified his entire approba- 
tion of the measures now in agitation to 
bring relief to the unfortunate debtors 
confined in the gaol of Calcutta. Tlie 
same important subject has attracted atten- 
tion at the sister presidency of Madras ; 
and a presentment by the grand jury has 
brought the subject under the view of the 
court there. The Madras judges, as might 
l>e anticipated, arc favourable to a change 
in the law as it now ailbcts unfortunate 
debtors ; and we cannot doubt that some 
decisive measures will soon be adopted to 
carry the measure into effect. It is long 
ago since we took the liberty of liazardi ng 
a doubt, whether or not, as the law now 
i^aiids, there is not a power in our courts 
to apply the remedy to the evil : the point, 
although obviously of the very first im- 
portance, still remains undecided. — \Cal. 
JohnBull, Feb,\^, 

SANSCRIT COLLEGE. 

The distribution of the prizes to the 
pupils of the Sanscrit College was held on 
Siitiirday last, at the College Hall in Fa- 
tal Dunga Square. The Honourable J. 
H. Harington, £sq., the President of the 
Committee of Public Instruction, was pre- 
sent, and distributed the rewards. A 
number of native gentlemen and pundits 
attended. The pupils of the literature 
and poetry classes represented the first act 
of the “ Mrichchakati,” or Toy Cart, with 
great humour and talent, and afforded 
much satisfaction to all present. After 
the distribution of the prizes, the secre- 
tary, Captain Price, read a sliort address 
to the pundits and pupils, expressive of 
the satisfaction of the committee w'itli tlic 
progress made during tlie past year, and 
adverting to various topics connected with 
tlie past or future course of study. We 
are happy to find this College continues to 
flourish, as it is a principal link between 
the learned class of Hindus and their £u- 
ropean masters, who are much less known 
to each other than might have been ex- 
pected, or is to be wislicd. Tlie College 
is also an object of interest to all the Hiii- 
du portion of the community, as they feel 
it to be their own. — \Cal, Gov. Gaz., 
Feb, 13. 

THE EARTHQUAKE. 

We understand that the late earthquake 
was felt with very unusual severity in 
Sylhet. Earthquakes are not uncommon 
at this station, but they are not of a nature, 
in general, to inspire the alarm whidi was 
felt on the present occasion. It CiBourred 
Bl. ierty mmutes jmsl 11 a. m., and was 

preceded 
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preceded by a rumbling noise as loud as 
that of a troop of horse artillery crossing 
the drawbridge of a fort. The undu1a> 
tions of the first shock were so violent as 
to bring down parts of several buildings, 
and injure others to such an extent that 
their tenants have been obliged to desert 
them. A second shock was experienced 
about half an hour after the first, but it 
was much weaker, and did no mischief, 
'llie earthquake of this season is considered 
by tlie oldest inhabitants of Syliiet to have 
hci*n more violent than any since 179/>, 
wiieti one of great severity occurred there. 
— [/iif/., Feb. 1. 


UNITED SEllVICE CLUB. 

At a meeting held at the Town Hall, 
on the 1st of February 1827, in pursuance 
of the resolutions of the 29th of Novem- 
ber last ; present, C. Trower, Esq. ; lion. 
Lieut. Col. Finch; Lieut. Col. Bryant; 
Lieut. Col. Stevenson; Lieut. Col. Wat- 
son ; Col. riodgson ; Col. Curilifre ; Ma- 
jor Maling; Capt. Jackson; Capt. Oli- 
phant; Capt. Baker ; Mr.Wynch. 

Uesolvcd, That the club be considered 
to he formed from this day, and that the 
gentlemen now present, as well as those 
not so, wIk) attended the meeting of the 
29th November last, and other gentlemen, 
the liight Hon. Stapleton Lord Comber- 
mere, G.C. B.; Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
Bart.; Brigadier O’Halloran ; LicutCol. 
Anbury; Brig. Major Honey wood ; Lieut. 
Col. Dawkins; Lieut. Col. D. C. Badde- 
Icy; Lieut. Col. Parkes ; Capt. G. C. 
Mundy ; Capt. J. Cheape ; Capt. W. Burl- 
ton ; Capt. Mackinly ; Capt. R Jenkins ; 
Capt. White ; Capt. C. M, Cox ; Lieut. 
Dougan ; Lieut. J. N. Forbes ; Lieut. J. 
P. Macdougall ; Lieut. W. Ilislop; Lieut. 
J. Mackenzie ; Messrs. D. Scott, G. T. 
Metcalfe, R. N. Hamilton, H. Moore, 
Briscoe, Wollen, and P. Y. Lindsay, civil 
service ; and Dr. James Rankcn, Messrs. 
Forbes and Watson, medical service ; who 
have signified their wish to belong to tlie 
club, be considered original members of 
it. 

Tbat his Excellency Lord Combcrmcre 
be requested, by a deputation from the 
club, to become the patron of it. 

That the number of members (for the 
present) be limited to five hundred, one 
hundred of whom to be eligible from 
gentlemen not in the service of his Ma- 
jesty or the Hon. Company. 

That Messrs. Mackintosh and Co. be 
re^pjested to accept the office of treasurers 
to the club. 

That . the following gentlemen be ap- 
pointed a committee: — Sir C. Melptlfe, 
Bart, ; C. Trower, Esq. ; H. T, Prinsep, 
Esq,^^ the Hoou J. Elliott; Hon. Lieut. 
Col, Finch ; Lieut. Cok Stevenaon ; Lieut. 
CoU Watson; Lieut. Col. Bryant; Col. 


Cunlifie ; Capt. Oliphant; Capt. Jackson ; 
E. Molony, Esq. ; P. Wynch, Esq. ; (br 
the purpose of framing rules and regula- 
tions for the management of the club. 
The same to be submitted on the 1st of 
March next, to a general meeting to be 
held at the Town Hall for tliat purpose. 

On the 2d, a deputation consisting of 
Col. Stevenson, Mr, Trower, Col. Wil- 
son, and Col. Cunlifle, waited upon Lord 
Combermere, and requested his Lordship's 
patronage of the proposed institution. 
His Ijordship readily accepted the office 
of patron, and was pleased to express him- 
self much interested in the success of the 
project. — [Ca/. Gov. Gaz., Feb, 8. 

BENUAL MILITARY FUND. 

Tlie general meeting of the subscribers 
of the Military Fund was held on the 20th 
Jan. The accounts of the past year were 
approved, and directors elected for the 
ensuing year. 

The capital of the fund, on the 30tii 
April 1820, exceeded sixteen lacks. 

NEW THEORY OF EARTHQUAKES. 

The Udanta Martandn of Tuesday has 
suggested a new theory for the occurrence, 
if not of earthquakes in general, for that 
which happened in last week, and attri- 
butes it to the sliocks which public credit 
has sustained by mercantile failures and 
frauds. The transactions alluded to are, 
witli one or two exceptions, rather indis«> 
tinctly hinted at, and we cannot pretend 
to judge of the accuracy of the premises 
which warrant the editor's inference, 
that the earth was thrown off its balance 
by these occurrences, and trembled be- 
neath the burtlicn of the iniquity of the 
Burra-ba2ar.-^[(7fl/. Gov. Gaz., Jan. 25. 

RITNJRET SINGH. 

Tlie healtli of this celebrated chieAain 
seems, from all accounts, to be in a very 
precarious state. The scanty particulars 
afibrded by the Ukbbars, and native news- 
papers of Bengal, give but little informa- 
tion upon this point, which, considering 
the present unsettled state of affairs in 
tliat part of India, and tlie certainty of 
serious commotions when his death tidtes 
place, is a matter of much interest. A 
Bairagi named Raghunatb, reputed to 
be a physician of great skill, has been 
sent to the Maharajah by the governor of 
Diiianagar; and it is said that Runjeet 
was much relieved by the medicines the 
Bairagi administered. The physician pre* 
scribed tlie immediate return of his patient 
to Lahore ; and Runjeet^ who was super- 
intending operations against the refractory 
chief of PesbaWar, left one of bis Ha- 
kims to command the army, and veaclied 
Lahore on the lSth December last. ' flooii 
after. Dr. Murray arrived from Loodianah 

to 
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to give his advice to Uie Mahar^ah. He 
ha d an interview with him, and has since 
Returned. The disorder of Kunjeet is an 
organic affection of the liver, and recent 
accounts received at Calcutta fh>m Kur- 
naul, state that he is not expected to live 
many months. Meanwhile the chief is 
employed in expedients to restore health, 
which he probably thinks most efficacious : 
he has given orders to the governor of tlie 
holy city of Amritsur to gild the silver 
doors of the Ram Ragh, and to distribute 
17,000 rupees to the Brahmans. 

In addition to his other foes, Riinject 
has now to contend with the Bhcels, who, 
to the number of 3,000, have invaded the 
province of Khyrabad, the governor of 
which has found himself unable to cope 
with them, as they receive constant rcin> 
forcenicnts from the hills. The French 
officers have accordingly been despatched 
with a body of troops to his assistance. 
Kvery month's intelligence from this 
quarter is important. 

SUTTEE. 

The Shenis td-Akhbar contains the fol* 
lowing account of a suttee at Poona, 
where such scenes were rare under the 
-Feibliwa's government. 

** The Kotvval reported that a man of 
the Chourassia tribe having died, his wi- 
dow, a woman of twenty-nine years of 
age, had resolved to burn herself with the 
corpse of her husband, but that her family 
opposed it, and when their solicitafions 
were ineffectual, locked her up in the 
dumber ; that having left her tlius se- 
cured, the doors Jlew open ^ their own nc'^ 
cord, no person having approached them. 
The Resident desired that she might again 
be expostulated with ; and after a time her 
relations appeared and stated that their 
remonstrances only made her more obsti- 
nate. -The Resident accordingly ordered 
the Kotwal to accompany the woman to 
prevent any violence or disturbance.’* 

RELIGIOUS PROSPECTS IM BENGAL. 

Messrs, l^erman and Bennet, of the 
London Misssionary Society, thus write 
from Calcutta, under date December 2, 

, “ By the concurrent testimony of all 
ranks and parties, the change for tlie better 
in India, within twenty or twenty, five 
years, has been surprisingly great, both as 
it respects the manners and practices of 
the natives and Europeans. Worldly, ir- 
religious persons acknowledge the change, 
and confess that it tiM been a good thing 
to have such an increase of clergymen and 
churches in different parts of Bengal, 
the Upp#r Provinces, ^c. The truly 
serious and intelUgently>^ observant part of 
society here see and acknowledge, that 
itbis' more valuable amelioration has re- 


sulted fVom the Divfiie Providence having 
disposed the minds of Christians to send 
out so many pious and devoted ' mis- 
sionaries of the different Protestant de- 
nominations, who have borne a steady, 
faithful, and scriptural testimony against 
vice and ignorance, whether in natives or 
Europeans, and in favour of truth and 
pi;ty. This has been also very greatly 
aided by the faithful labours of many of 
the clergy, who have not come out as mis- 
sionaries, but whose zeal for the diffusion 
of divine truth amongst the hcatlicns is 
most pleasingly displayed. The degree 
of union, and disposition to co-operate in 
works of piety and benevolence, which 
exists in tlicrse parts, has very much 
strengthened the hands of all Christian 
parties, and increased the friends of each. 
And if this spirit of Christian union con- 
tinue and increase, it must very greatly 
aid the march of Gospel truth and holi- 
ness through these regions, and propor. 
tionally tend to disarm tlie enemy of sonic 
of his more formidable weapons. 

** Although there are no indications of 
a Christian sabbath to be seen in the streets 
or market-places of this large, populous, 
and very splendid city, business and la- 
bours of every kind being pursued on the 
Sunday precisely as on any other day ; 
yet, there is great good continually being 
done by the different Christian societies. 
A niiineroiis company of faithful and ex- 
cellent ministers preach the Gospel, and 
administer the ordinances of the Christian 
religion from sabbath to snbliatli, and on 
several evenings of the week besides. 'Die 
places of religious worsliip, lioth in and 
out of the establishment, are respectably 
attended, and liavc many serious members 
of theft churches and devout communi- 
cants." 

Tile observations of tliese gentlemen at 
tiieir first visit to Allahabad are as follow : 

** The Hindoo temples and Mohamme- 
dan mosques are here, as almost every 
where, numerous. Some shocking in- 
stances of absurd superstitious worship we 
saw whilst here. We happened to bd^^t- 
ing a very handsomely built stone 
covered with well-executed sculpturdK^ 
thetr idols, persons, &c. in ston«^ 
the highest relief. In this templeare se) 
stone idols representing the serpent, th ' 
bra capella. The largest, which repreaenib 
serpent twelve feet long, coiled into a sor* 
of Gordian knot, and very well cut, it 
the principal object of worship in this 
temple. While we were looking 'kt tliis 
stone snake, a horrid looking man, un- 
clothed, rushed in (he was about twen^- 
five years old), being covered with tne 
aslies of burnt ordure, and his huge quan- 
tity of hair matted with mud and dust. 
His eyes appeared inllamed ; iie> bo#ed 
Iiefore the serpent, then prostrat^ filmaelf, 
then respectfully touched his heml } loeked 

fixedly 
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the serpent, prostrated him- 
setir iii^Pv then touched it, and rushed 
es if in a paroxysm of deliaht at 
•the .thought of having worshipped this 
tltiifigj When he got out of the temple 
jle'^llced ail round within the verandah, 
and* haying once more bowed at the door 
of the temple, be departed with a hurried 
step. We cannot conceive of any human 
being having more the appearance of a 
demoniac than this miserable creature, 
who, nevertheless, is regarded by Uie poor 
Hindoos as one of the holiest of men. 

Mr. Mackintosh Tan Indo- Briton and 
Baptist missionary) informed us that, in this 
part of India, tliere arc now none of those 
suttees of which formerly <r<cre were many. 
He observed that he never knew instances 
here of infants being exposed in trees, or 
thrown into the Ganges, nor of parents 
brought down to the river, and, liaving 
their mouths, ears, &c. filled witli the nuid 
of the Ganges, left to die. But Mr. M. 
took us to see sonic tombs of persons who 
had procured themselves to be buried alive, 
as the most immediate way to heaven. 
The last of these shocking interments took 
place about seventy years ago. Another 
horrid form of self-murder has happily been 
put down by a regulation of the govern- 
ment, and the wise and firm aiiplication 
of it by the present truly worthy judge and 
magistrate, Mr. Colvin, who said he had 
not siifiered any one to drown himself at 
(he junction of the Ganges and the Jum- 
na ; having declared, that if any one assists 
another, either with a boat to assist in 
tying on the earthem pots, or Iielps the 
individual to throw himself into the river, 
the person or persons so acting shall be 
regarded as accessary to the murder, and 
be dealt with accordingly. An instance 
of this self. drowning, Mr. C. said, liad 
not occurred since he has held the govern- 
menl of Allahabad; nor will he sutler 
either. these or any other cruelties which 
are in his power to prevent. We rejoice 
plso to state, that this is the sentiment of all 
such judges and magistrates as we have had 
intercourse witli in the diflerent districts. 
This, in connexion with the facts that the 
bhackies of caste and Brahmioical domi- 
nation are much aod obvioMsly weakening, 
is a subject of sincere congratuiation to 
the'/riends of humanity and piety.”— 

^ l^lnatsaclioHt, p* 35l« 

ii ' ■ ■ — 

; OUDBVrOUIL. 

following paragraph dppean in a 
iMti^Te paper, respecting an interview be- 
tween 3ir Charles Metcalfe and Jowan 
tbe son of the Rana of Oudey- 

POlpr. 

. : Ciiarj{M> Metcalfe having proceed- 

ed toiwds Oudeyponr, was met at three 
cciSf;ffoiiL the by tba^son of the Bana, 
Mnce Jawan= Siog, with 'hi» attendants, 
M4aic Journey oh.2^. No. 140. 


to conduct him to the city. After cx. 
changing compliments with the Prince, 
the cavalcades jointly moved forward, and 
when within the distance of one coss from 
Oudeypour, they were met by the! Bana 
Bhim Sinl), with all his sirdars. tJpon 
approaching the city the a^ent took his 
leave of the liana and Prince, and re- 
paired to the tents provided for his accom- 
modation by Sheo I.a1 and Sivai Sinh, 
by order of the liana. In tlie interview 
with these officers, appointed on the .lia- 
na's part, the agent demanded payment of 
the three lacs and 85,000 rupees, the 
Coinjiany's six annas share of the Oudey- 
pour contribution : to which the negocia- 
tors replied that the liana's country was 
calculated to yield a revenue of no more 
than eight lacs, and that part of it was 
uncultivated, and that as long as this w'as 
the case, it would be difficult to pay the 
proportion agreed on. In reply it was 
observed, that the Company's officers were 
apprised tliat tlic Kana's net revenue w'as 
ten lacs, aiirl the payment of three lacs 
therefore could not be dispensed with ; the 
rest might remain on account. The nc- 
gociators then urged, that mucli of their 
master's territory was in the hands of the 
llaja of Joiidpour and of Sindia and Hol- 
kar, which they hoped (he influence of the 
British authorities woulrl recover ; but it 
was told them that the territory in question 
had been for a considerable period in the 
possession of the princes named, and that 
the claims ought to have been urged wlicn 
the engagemenis rccognixiug their rights 
were entered into.** 

THE STAMP DUTIES. 

The supplement to the Calcutta Govern- 
meat Gazette of February 5 contains ex- 
tracts from llegulation XII. 182fi, im- 
posing Uie stamp duties referred to in our 
last number. No duties are imposed on 
proceedings in the Supreme Court.. 

CRNERAL MABTINe’s FUND. 

The following extract of a letter, in 
reference to tbe judicial decision concern- 
ing the institution founded by the late 
Claude Maitine (of which a fiill report 
was published in our last number, p. 80), 
appears in Uie Calcutta Government Go- 
zeUe, 

« I recollect, when a boy, seeing, and 
in part perusing, General Marline's will : 

1 do not chuse to say how ipany years have 
elapsed since that period ; but they are not 
a few, and I little expected ever to a 
share in discussing how its provtstons 
should foe carried into efiTect. That so 
long an interval has passed, and notliitig 
is yet done, is hot wholly ilie fault of the 
Supreme Conit, as they directed their no- 
tice to it only nine years ago ; averysotall 
proportion of the wiiole period of snspen- 

2 I SKNl. 
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sion. However, better late tbaa never; 
and there now seems some prospect that 
the bequest will cease to be confined much 
longer to the strong box of the master. 
The spell that has so long enchained its 
faculties is tlireatcned with dissolution, 
and it may now awake to life and utility. 
The question now is, how it may he best 
disposed of? I shall not follow the re- 
port into details, for it is impossible not 
to he startled at the threshold, and to de- 
mur to the general outline of the whole 
project. The revenue, after the huildings 
arc erected, and which, although not a 
palace, should be such as to provide for the 
iiealth and comfort of the children and the 
credit of the founder, is estimated at 30, OCX) 
rupees a year ; for wliich some thirty hoys 
and ten girls are to be educated in a plain, 
business sort of style, witli a very few ex- 
ceptions, in favour of decidedly marked 
talent. Each child, to be qualified as an 
apprentice to a trade, is tlierefurc to cost 
750 rupees a year, or 62.8 per month ; an 
expense that is very far beyond tlic ordinary 
charge of private education, and the prac- 
tice of all the public institutions in Cal- 
cutta. The ordinary charge for education 
of a plain elementary kind, and including 
ordinary board, is, I believe, thirty -two ru- 
pees a month ; with extras, it may amount 
to forty : but this charge, which is onc- 
tliird less than that proposed for the present 
charitable institution, comprises house- 
rent, which in the latter is provided for ; 
had debts, which cannot occur in the public 
institution, and which, as every master of 
a seminary knows, form a heavy deduction 
from his profit ; and, lastly, his own pro- 
fits : these three articles being deducted 
from the cost of board and education, 
leave it no more than one-third, or at 
most, one-half of the above stated sum, 
or from sixteen to twenty rupees a month. 
AVe shall very liberally allow for clothes if 
we add ten rupees a month to the latter, 
and at the very outside, therefore, the 
whole expense ought not to exceed thirty 
rupees a head, comprising education, 
maintenance, clotliing, lodging, medicine, 
•and supervision. In fact, I should have 
no objection to undertake it, if it were in 
my way, for twenty-five rupees, and should 
expect a very reasonable remuneration for 
my labour. At thirty rupees, li owe ver, 
we should have eighty children, instead of 
forty, on the foundation, and making an 
allowance for the difiercncc of expense 
between boys and girls, and the greater 
economy with which the larger number of 
children can be taught and fed, I am fully 
satisfied that the income of the Martine 
Fund may well educate and maintain 100 
children. 

The practice of private seminaries I 
have already adverted to ; but now let us 
look to that of those which are of a more 
public nature. Tliere is some difference, 


1 admit, between tho cost of educating 
Christian and native children in this coun- 
try, and so fur a parallel may not be easily 
found in more than one or two instances ; 
but those institutions at which the latter 
are taught will still afford some guide, in 
ns far as they have expensive establish- 
ments and numerous pupils. The Mu- 
dressa has a salaried European superin- 
tendent and six or seven Moulavis on 
liberal allowances ; it furnishes education 
to eighty scholars, of whom the juniors 
have eight rupees and tho seniors sixteen 
rupees a month for maintenance; its re- 
venue is 30,CXX) rupees. The Sansciit 
College has a salaried European superin. 
tendent and a '^zen pundits on liberal ah 
lowanccs ; it educates about 140 pupils, of 
whom nearly 100 have allowances of five 
and eight rupees i)cr month for mainte- 
nance, and its expenditure is less than 
25,(XX> rupees a year. The Vidyalaya, 
again, which has an income altogether of 
about the same amount, has ten European 
teachers, and although it neither maintains, 
nor allows for maintenance, it educates 
three humlreil scholars, --a number vastly 
more than sufficient to compensate for the 
difference of feeding and clothing forty. 

“ Eiit, to take a case nearer to tho 
point — that of the Free School, where we 
have superintendence, education, food, 
clothing, and medical attendance. 1 find 
by the report recently circulated, that the 
expenses of tliis establishment for the past 
year amount to 38,000 rupees, 8,000 more, 
therefore, than tho Martine Fund allows. 
Uut the number of children at the semi- 
nary are two hundred and forty ; allowing, 
consequently, most amply for any dif- 
ference which it may be thought advisable 
to make in the scale of education. Be- 
fore, therefore, any final measure is adopt- 
ed, I Ijopc some further inquiry may be 
instituted into the utmost possible extent 
of benefit w’hicli the amount of the annual 
income of General Marline’s Fund is cal- 
culated to offer to the rising generation. 

“ An old Schoolmaster.** 

SHIPPING. 

Arrival* in the River • 

Feb. 15. Ann, Worthington, from Madras.— 19. 
novella. Pike, ffom London. 

Departures from Calcutta. 

Feb. 10. Ijiuisa, Mackay, for Bencoolen.— iO- 
Susan, Hamilton, for London. 


. BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Jan. 10. At Haupper, near Meerut, the lady of 
Lieut. Col. Cassidy. H.M.'sdlBtrefft., of a son. 

11. At Neemutch, the lady of Lieut. Col. Ken- 
nedy, 4th L.C., of a daughter. . ^ _ 

18. At Chunar, the hidy of John Tytler, Ssq., 
of a daughter. 

1.3. At Gomickpore, the wife of C.-Rldge, .Gsq., 
of.daughtOT. 
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00. At NAgpora, the lady of Lieut, and Adj. D. 
W. Fraser, Nagpore service, of a son. 

21. At Deyran, In the Dhoon, the lady of Major 
F. Voung, commanding, of a daughter. 

23. At Benares, Mrs. W. Rawstroiie, of adaugh- 
ter. 


25.^ At Benares, the lady of Lieut, and Adj. 
Uufibrd, 27th N.I., of a son and heir. 

31). At Hiiwrah, Mrs. M. E. Fenwick, of a son. 
<27. At Elllchpoor. the lady of Capt. R. llidout, 
commanding 5th regt. Nizam’s cavalry, of a 
daughter. . 

3. At Lucknow, the lady of Lieut, and Adj. 
Wylde, 14th N.I., of a daughter. 

7. The lady of James Armstrong, Esq., of the 
civil service, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

F«5. 1. At Barrackporc, I.icut. G. M. Sliercr, 
57th N.I., to Jane, thinl daughter, of Brigadier 
<)‘IIalloran, C.B., commanding the station. 

At Uie ’(Jathedral, W. Fox. Es^i., to Mary, 
eWfst daughter of Mr. T. H. Scott. 

12. At St. John’s Gathcdral, Mr. II. Osborn, 
junior, surveyor, to Miss M. A. Hiinnah. 


KEATHS. 

Jan. 15. About two coss alKive Bogwangolali, 
the lady of Capt. Lcdlle, 3»th regt. N.I. 

23. y\t se.*i, on botird the Hobart^, J. C. Burton, 
Esq., ngetl 47. 

30. Harriet Virginia, youngest daughter of the 
late Mr. A. Jewell, jmi., of the Surveyor-gcnenil’s 
Gfflce. 

31. Mr. F. T. Francis, aged 2.3. 

Fttb. 2. At Ilazareebaugn, on her way to the 
Upper Provinces, Frances, eldest daughter of the 
late Maj. Gen. Thomas, of the E.l.S., commaiid- 
iug at (’awnpore. 

13. At Chowriiighcc, R. M. Payc, Esq., aged3tl. 


’ 7> Mr. A, D. Campbell, principal collector and 
magistrate of Tanjore. 

3.5. Mr. R. Nelson, sub-collector and assistant 
magistrade of Tanjore. 

22. Mr. J. Stokes, third member of Board of 
Revenue. 

Mr. J. M. Macleod, secretary to government in 
revenue and judicial departments. 

Mr. II. Chaniier, secretary to government in 
public, &c. departments. 

Mr. G. Garrow, judge and criminal Judge of 
Zlilah of Ctnnbaconuni. 

Mr. R. Rogers, assistant judge and joint criminal 
judge in Zillah of .Salem. 

Mr. K. B. Wrey, do. do. of Mosulipatam. 

Mr. H. T. Uushby, do. do. of Giiddapah. 

Mr. C. M. Wish, do. do. of Malabar. 

Mr. W. R. Taylor, do. do. of Madura. 

Mr. T. E. J. Boileaii, do. do. of I'anara. 

Mr. T. R. Wheatley, sub-collcctor:md joint ma- 
gistrate in Malabar. 

Mr. J. U. W’roiighton, head assistant to iwincipal 
collector and magistrate of Madura. 

Sir .Tames Home, Bart., deputy accountant ge- 
neral in military department. 

Mr. S. Crawfoni, regi.>itcr and assistant criminal 
judge in Zillah of Uliingleput. 

March 1. Mr. \W U. Ggilvie, assistant to princi- 
pal collector and magistrate of southern division 
of Arcot. 

ECCLESIASTICAL APrOINT- 
MKNTS. 

March 1. The Rev. G. Gra>me, military chap- 
lain at St. 'Fhoinas’s Mount. 

Tlic Rev. John Hallewell, second chaplain to 
garrison of Fort St. George. 




MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 


GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDER. 

MERCANTILE SPECULATION. 

Fort SI. Gcorop, Jan. 12, 1827.— Tlic 
following cxtr.aet from a letter from flu; 
lion, the Court of Directors in the Mili- 
tary Department, under date tlie 22d Au- 
gust 182G, is published in General Orders. 

ill. “We have lately approved and 
sanctioned a regulation of the Supreme 
Government, which directs that * any mi- 
litary officer who may be proved siinima- 
rily, to the satisfaction of the Goveriior- 
Gcncrai in Council, to have been engaged 
in any mercantile or commercial specula- 
tion whatsoever, shall be held ipso facto 
incapable of serving, and shall be forth- 
with suspended and sent to Europe, with 
a recommendation to the Hon. the Court 
of Directors that he be dismissed from 
their army. * 

32. “ Wc direct that this regulation be 
adopted and enforced at your presidency.*’ 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fab, 1. Mr. II. Lacon, judge and criminal judge 
of Zillah of Chicacole. 

Mr* R. Bayard, collector and magistrate of Gan- 
jtun. 

Mr. J. T. Anstcy. ditto of Rajahmundry. 

Mr..S. Smith, sub-collector and auiitant magii- 
trateof Gaidam. 

Mr. A. Maitland,' assistant toprincljpal collector 
and /magistrate of northern division or Arcot. 


Ftirt St. George » Jan. 1(>, 1327* — 45^/i N.7. .Sen* 
Lieut, ('ol. E. W. .Snow, of inf., to be licut. col* 
com., and Sen. Maj. G. Jackson, from 10th N.L, 
to he licut. col., from bth .Sept. lU2(i. 

liHh N.h ben. Capt. E. Fitzpatrick to be maj., 
ill sue. to Jiackson prom, 8tn Sept. in2(i; Sen. 
Lieut. J. Dever to l)c rapt., and Sen. Ens. W. B. 
I*ypor to he lieut., v. Biniiey discharged. 15lh Dec. 

Sen. Ens. T. Kynaston to be lieut., v. 
Ryperdiscluirgcd, 24th Dec. 1020. 

2,*W N I. Sen. T.icut. F. Welland to lie capt., v. 
Cameron rcmovetl, 1)1 h Sept. 1820; Sen. Ens. D. 
D. Hum])I)reys to he lieut., in sue. to Cameron re- 
moved, ditto. 

Ut \.L .Sen. Ens. If. W. Hadflcld to be lieut., 
V. Goodrich dec.; date 11th Nov. 1820. 

Licut. T. Eastment, 20th N.L, to be capt. by 
brevet, from 15th Jan. 1827* 

C?adets N, W. Deacon, W. W. Dunlop, R. 
Ramsden, P. Sbaw, and H. Nott admitted to inf., 
and prom, to ensigns. 

Jan. 17.— Mr. H. S. Brice admitted on estab. as 
an assist.surg. 

:i!ith N. 1. Licut. S. R. Hicks to be adj., v. 
White permitted to return to Europe. 

Capt. J. G. Rorison. 13th N.L, permUtnl to 
place his services at disposal of resident of Tra- 
vancore, with a view to his employment under 
government of Travancore, as conservator of 
forests. 

Capt. C. Maxtonc, 9th N.I., to be post mast, to 
Travancore subsid. force, v. Rorison. 

Haad-Quarterst Jan. 23.— Capt. D. Walker re- 
moved from 2d to 4th Nat. Vet. Bat. 

Removals in Artillery, Ist-Lieut. N. F. Fish 
from horse brigade to 4th bat. ; Ist-Lieut. J. T. 
Ashton ‘from 4th bat. to 1st brig, horse artil. ; 2d- 
Lieut. H. H. Mostuner from 3d to 4tli bat. 

Comet G. R. Edwards to do duty with 3d L. C., 
and Kns. J. W. Noble with 2d N.L Ens. E. W. 
Kenworthy removed from 2.5ih to 23d N.I. 

Forf St. George, Jan, 2(i.— Licut. N. 11. Fish; of 





ArtU., to be edj. to 4th or. Qolun^auae Bat. of 

AmLyVAlhtan^ ' * * ' 

' .^aileft Ok R. fidvtanta admitted to cavalry, and 
I^om. to cornet. , . 

Jan.30.— Ca^. A. DervUle, 31st Lt. Inf., to be 
brlgade-TnajOr to troops serving at Prints of Wales* 
Islaiid ai^ itedepcodenciea. 

Capt. W. Brooke, of ArtiU to be cammissary. 
of stores Prince of Wales’ Island. 

Capt. J. Kct, .3M N.r., to be paymaster to troops 
seirvfaig at Prince of Walm* Island. 

Capt. A. Fraser, 4fith N.T., to be postmaster to 
lig))t . held division of Hyderabad Suosid. Force at 
Janinah. 

Cadet J. W. Noble admitted to infantry, and 
prom, to ensign. 

Fab, N.I. Lieut. J. Benwcll to be adj., 

V. Pinson prom. 

Lieut. P. P. Hodge, 1st N.I., permitted to place 
hb services at disp<^ of government at Fort 
Cornwallis. 

S Cadeta admitted. Mr. E. J. Hall, for Cavalry, 
4 prom, to coTnet.—Mes8X8. G. Carr. C. C. Foot, 

. A.' Thompson, and G. Freese for infantry, and 
prom, to ensigns.. 

Jtead-Quartere, Feb. 2 . — Lieut. W. Justice, 5th 
N.I., posted to rifle corps. 

Feb. 8. — Oimet and Enaigne {recently prom.) ap- 
pointed to do duty. Cornet E. J. Hall with .3d L.C. ; 
Ens. C. C. Foot with 31st N.I. ; O. Carr with Kith 
do . ; H. A. Thompson with 10th do. ; and G. 
Freese with 5th do. 

Feb. 12. — Cornets (recently prom.) posted to Regts. 
G. B. fi. Grouble to 5th L. C. ; G. R. Edwards, 2d 
do. ^ E. Down, 0th do. 

Sinei^e {recently prom.) posted to Regts. A. E. 
B. Durant, to Dlh N.I.; C. Gordon, 13th do.; 
J. W. O. Kenny, 36th do. ; Alfred Mayhew, 25th 
do. : F. Grant, 41st.do. ; J. II. Manley, 20th do. ; 
J. Gomm, 47th do. ; John Douglas, 1st do. ; II. 
H. J. Budd, 8d P. L. I. ; G. E. French, 27th N.I. ; 
Jas. S. Mackensie, 5Sd do. ; R. Bryce, lOth do. ; 
N. L. H. MacLeod, 48th do. : G. IJ. Clarke, 49th 
do. ; J. W.- Noble, 20th do. ; R. Ramsden, 13th 
N.W. Deacon, 14th do.) H. Nott, 4(ithdo.: W. 
W. Dunlop, ^Lh do.) P. Shaw, 34th C.L.l.; V, 
Henderson, lOtfi N.I.; D. Ilodson, 44th do.; (!. 
H.'Wllson, 2d Eur. Regt. ; A: B. Kerr, .3(>th N.I. ; 
J. R. Taylor, 32d do. ; R. White, 3Sth do. ; John 
Currie, 25th do. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.-^Jau. KJ. Lieut. .W. G. White, 35th 
N.I.', for health. — 17. Lieut. J. C. H. Campbell, 
47th N.I., for health.— Maj. E. Osborn, 2d N.I.— 
23. Lieut. J. Davidson, 31st N.I., for health. — 
Lieut. F. W. Cocker, «th N.I., for health (via 
Bombay).— 26. Lieut. Col. Com. D. Newall, 49ch 
N.I., for health.— Maj. E. Fltapatrkk, 19th N.I. 
—Capt. N. Hunter, of artil., for nealth. — 30. Lleiit. 
G. GRMon. 37th N.I., for health — Lieut. Col. J. 
Bilj^, 42d N.I., for health.— Feb. & Lieut. G. C. 
C. Rs^,'Bth N.I., for health (via Bombay). 

To Bembap.— Jan. 26, Lieut. J. G. Green. 1st 
L.C., for eight months.— 3(K Lieut. C. HoU, 38ih 
N.l.^, ibr five memths. 

To fiwi.— Feb.7* Ens. Jas. Rattray, 4th N.I.; 
f(»r six months# fWbealUr.' 

Cancelled^Feb, 6. Capt. J. Gorton, £th L.C.,to 
Eiiropew 

/ .I.AW; 

/ Supams' CooUT,' February B. 
[tFatltins \. jKulntipiqh.^--ln this cause an 
application vtunna^ to the court by Mr. 
Cochrane^ on. belialf of the defendant, 
fou^d^ j^b an affidavit, for a writ of 
Mabeaia 'Corpus/ directed to' the proper 
officer cf tl^ zi^ah cou|t 
brii^ t6 Che ^jpi^e Court .a natiye who 
wiiZ' coWfini^itt 'Cfld^gaoVof Chingleput, fpr 
debt, in order that he might be examined 


as a witnfess on jb^alC pf the defepdaot. 
The affidavit, amongst other things,, stat^ 
that the native in 4]iiestion was willing tp 
come to Madras and to give his evidence ; 
and upon the application for the writ, Mr. 
Cochrane stated the defendant had other 
witnesses who could depose to the same 
facts as the person in question, and that 
his object in applying for the writ was to 
prevent observations being made by the 
plaintilTs counsel on the trial in conse> 
quencG of the non.production of the wit- 
ness. The application being one of an 
uncommon nature, and no instance hav- 
ing been mentioned in which it had been 
granted, the court took time to CMisider. 

The Cliief Justice this day delivered his 
opinion, tliat the court had not the power 
to grant the application. His Lordship, 
after referring to the charter, said that, as 
against natives, the jurisdiction of the 
court was limited to those who lived with- 
in the local limits of Madras; but, as( 
against British subjects, the court had the 
same power and jurisdiction as the Court 
of King’s Bench in England. In this 
case the person sought to be brought up 
was a native, not within the local limits of 
Madras. The circumstance of the gaoler, 
or the party in whose custody the man was, 
being subject to the jurisdiction, made no 
difler^nce, as he was merely a minis- 
terial officer. It was said the court must 
have jurisdiction for the attainment of the 
ends of justice ; could not this roan’s evi- 
dence be got at in any other way ?. Clearly 
it might, under tlic clause in the charter 
which gives the court pow'er to grant com- 
missions for the examination of witnesses. 
If this application were granted, a sub- 
])ccna to testify might issue to natives at 
Hyderabad, or elsewhere. His Lordship 
concluded by stating that his. impression 
was that the court had not the power. 

Mr. Justice Corny n said tlierc were two 
points to be considered in this case: 1st, 
whether the court had tlie power to grant 
the writ; 2dly, whether the present was 
such a case as to require the interference 
of the court. As to the first point, his 
Lordship thought Uic court had power 
to grant the writ, it being stated jn tlie 
affidavit tliat the witness was willing to 
come, and he being in the custody of a 
British subject; but that a native witness, 
who is not subject to the jurisdiction, 
could not be compelled to come against 
bis will.. On the second point, bis X«ord- 
ship, B&er referring to several ' cases in 
whid), it was clearly field the court bad 
power to grant the writ if tliey saw proper, 
observed the present -was not a cast in 
which tfie court should interfere. . 

Mr. Justice Ricketts agreed in opUiiopi 
with Mr. Justice, Cenoyn. as to . the pee- 
priety of xefusing.ifae application.;, but' 
did qpt express, any opinion as to the pow^ , 
of 'the court to grant it. 

Mr. 
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Mr/ Ju^ce Cooiyn added, that if such 
an application Vet^ grahtcdf, the party ap- 
plying for it woula bo l>ound to pay all 
costs and expenses. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

NATIVE JURORS. 

The following are extracts of a letter 
from the same native of India whose ob- 
servations are given in Vol. xxiii, p. 864, 
on the stilijcct of native juries : 

** 'With all due deference to the various 
coriwpondents who have favoured the 
public with their sentiments on this subject 
through the channel of your valuable pa- 
per (the greater part of whom I take to be 
Europeans), I ol^erve that, either from not 
having much acquaintance with natives or 
from some other causes, they liave never 
noticed the many highly respectable and res- 
ponsiblcsituations tilled by natives through, 
out every part of the Hon. Company’s 
dominions; it is well known to all the 
Hon.Company's civil and military servants, 
and to many others, that from the code 
of regulations published by the Madras 
Government in 1816, and now acted upon, 
natives fill the various situations of moon- 
siff, which is the immediate magistrate of 
a village, and of tassildar, which is a 
more extended charge, often reaching to a 
considerable district, and subservient to 
the collector or magistrate, from whom 
the proceedings go to the criminal judge, 
and then to the circuit judge. Tlic duty 
of a moonsiff is connected exclusively 
with his own village, from whence of- 
fenders are forwarded by him to the tas- 
sildarof the district : who, on investigating 
the case, forwards it to the magistrate or 
collector, if he finds the crime of such a 
nature as to require it, and he at tlie same 
time forwards all such witnesses and evi- 
dence as he can collect. In almost every 
case Hindoos occupy these situations, and 
it is universally allowed they do so in an 
impartial and upright manner, as many 
worthy g^tlemen in the civil and military 
services daily experience ; and surely such 
duties require much more erudition than 
serving as petty jurymen. 

You have mentioned in a note sub- 
joined to my letter, that I might have said 
there arc thousands who would come for- 
ward in place of hundreds, as 1 said, were 
there any pecuniary temptation held out to 
thetn to serve as jurymen : and in this you 
BM correct, for I find from conversations 
I have tiad with different classes, residents 
in Madras and its neighbouihood, who 
would cheerfully atid proudly come for- 
ward on such duty, that there are thousands 
who are cettidAly full as fit for the duty 
as file worthy Ghingolies and Moodelliars 
of Ceylod; 'WliO' are now performing that 
dutjr witli to' mubh real t^enefti to their 


country and satisfaction to themselves; 
and there are yet amongst us not a few 
who frequently sat as jurors previous to 
the establishment of the Supreme Court 
here, and who, I believe, performed their 
duties to the entire satisfaction of the 
judges ; and every person at all acquainted 
with the native character will allow, that 
since that period tlieir attainments in every 
branch of useful knowledge have not been 
few. Some of your correspondents have 
stated the difficulty that would be found 
to exist on account of the variety of castes, 
&c. &c. amongst us ; hut I am confident 
tliat no respectable native ever allowed 
any thing of this nature to interfere in the 
discharge of his public duty; a few nar- 
row-minded beings or otiier illiberal men 
might; perhaps some amongst our four- 
teen friends who signed the requisition to 
the sheriff are sure thereabouts ; hut if 
they are tender on such parts, few else are, 
and it is surely ridiculous 'to punish the 
whole native community for these few ; on 
tlic contrary, we hope yet to sec them 
ashamed of their conduct. 

** Many instances might be adduced of 
the impartiality with which natives in the 
situations alluded to in the beginning of 
my letter conduct themselves. I was an 
eye-witness to a transaction in the zillali 
of Cannra, in 1822, when about fifteen 
natives, most of them Brahmins, were 
accused of a criminal depredation in Ban- 
coor talook; the tassildar, named Tie- 
mulrow, and the village moonsiff, who 
were both Hindoos, imprisoned the whole 
fifteen and sent them to Mangalore under 
a guard ; two of them were very higli 
Brahmins, but the tassildar paid no re- 
spect to their caste, family, or religion, 
hut executed his duty in an upright and 
impartial manner.”— L A/ad. Courier, 


REWARD TO A NATIVE. 

The Madras Gov. Gazette contains an 
account of the pr^entation of a sword 
and horse to Subadar-major Mahomed 
Ghouse, on puldic parade, in addition 
to sixty cawnics of land for tliree lives, 
a palankeen, and an allowance of twenty 
pagodas per month for his own life and 
tliat of his nearest heir. The sword bears 
the following inscription ; 

Presented by the Government of Fort 
St. Gebrge to Subadar-major Mahomed 
Ghouse, of the Uon. tirn Governor’s ^Body 
Guard, in testimony of its approbation of 
the zealous, faithful, and active, servim qf 
that officer during a .period of forty-five 
years, and for his prompt and galhmt con- 
duct in defending the Most Noble tbn 
Marquis Cornwallis from a desperate at- 
tack ufmn his life, by a party of Mysore 
boixe, in camp near Bangiuaiv, in the 
year 1791.” 
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iSHIPPING. 

ArHmU* 

Fcf>.6. fVellington, Evans, from Lomlon.— 23. 
titmtuHdfftft Barber, from Benml. — SO. Madra«t 
Beach, frain Bengal.— JfairA 2. Ganfreitt Lloyd, 
from Bengal.— 4. Mellith, Vincent, from London. 

Departures, 

Ft#. 4. Providence, Ardllc, for London. — l.'i. 
11.M.S. Boadicea, Wilson, for Ceylon and London. 
—March 6. Ganges, Lloyd, for London ; and CV*»»- 
hridge. Barber, tor Penang.— H. Wellington, Evans, 
for LofRton.— 9. Madras, Beach, for London. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

JIIRTIIS. 

Jan, a, AtJaulnah, the lady of Capt. A. Fraser, 
45ihN.I., of a son. 

Sfi. At Vepery, the lady of Lieut. .Senior, 35th 
N.L, of a daugnter. 

S7« At Vlzlanagrum, the lady of Major Marrctt, 
11th rest., of a sou. 

Feb. T. At Poonainallee, the wife of Mr. T. De 
Cruz, sub-assist, surg., of a d.'iiighter. 

— At Dindigul, the lady of 11. Nelsonf, Esq., 
civil service, of a son. 

8. Mrs. V. Lamoury, of a son. 

9. At Arcot, the lady of A. N. Magrath, Esq., 
of a son- 

— AtSt. Thomd, the lady of Capt. Dowker, of 
a daughter. 

14. The lady of the Rev. Alex. Webster, of a 
■on. 

— At Vellore, the lady of Josiah Nisbet, Esq., 
civil ser vice, of a daughter. 

17. Mrs. P. A. Vanderputt, of n daughter. 

19. Mrs. M. Beck, of a daughter. 

27* The lady of Jas. WclMter, Esq., of a son. 


MARRIAGKS, 

Jan. 22. Mr. G. II. Colkers to Miss D. Adams, 
eldest daughter of Mr. J. Adams. 

.39. At Secunderabad, Lieut. Arch. Douglas, 
dep. assist, com. gen., to Maria hrorman, youngest 
daughter of the late G. Maidman, Esq., of the 
Madras civil service. 

Feb. 3. At St. George’s Church, Mr. G . It. Ash- 
ton, to Miss U. Wilton, daughter of the late 
Lieut. Wilton, of H.M.'s 53d regt. 

5. At St. George’s ('hurch, Capt. R. Edwards, 
of the ship Farl Kellie, to Miss J. A. F. Frank. 

15. At. St. George’s Church, Mr. R. £. Gtaldanl, 
of the commiMarlit, to Miss E. Taylor. 

17. At Trichinc^ly, H. Dickinson, Esq., of the 
civil service, to Miss Watts. 

19. At Vepery, Mr. G. Batchelor to Miss M. 
Taylor. 

21. Atthe Capuchin Church, Mr. J. Monissc to 
Miss E. G. Bower. 

hatch/. At Cuddalore, Brooke CunlifTe, Esq., of 
the clvU service, to Miss Rayson. 


DEATH.S. 

‘ Dce,S9. At Pursewalkum, Mr. R. H. Ficker, 
assistant surveyor of the b'urveyor-General’s Esta- 
Ubhment. 

' Jon. 18. At Trichlnopoly, Mr. W. Taylor, li. 
very-stable keej^. 

21. At Tellicherry. James Stevens, Esq., first 
judge of the Provincial Court of Appeal and Cir- 
cuit Western Division, aged 58. 

25. At Pondicherry, Maria, wife of Capt. T. H. 
Brotherldf^, M.M.^s 48th ri^t., aged 29, after 
giving birth to an infant son on the 18th of the 
same month, which survived only a few hours. 

26. On route to Madras from Trichlnopoly, Mrs. 
E. G. Albany. 

Feb, 1. At Pondlcheny, Elizabeth, second daugh- 
.ter of the late J. S. Farley, Esq., American iner- 
chimt. 

ID. At Black Town, William Frederick, eldest 
son of Mr* J*. Johnson, of the Post Office. 

19. At M|uulipatam, Lieut.* G. K. Boyce, 1st 
Europ. re^. 

29. At Gooty, Lieut. AiMi Qu. mast F* B. Grif- 
mhs, 42d N.L 


l^embay. 

GOVEENMEl^T GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

ivinows OF FUROrEAN SOLDIERS. 

Bombay Castle, Jan. 25, 1827. — The 
Hon. (^uirt of Directors having been 
plensetl to direct tiiat the widows of Eii- 
ropi an soldiers be not excluded from tlic 
benefits of Lord Clive’s Fund, on account 
of their being of Indian hirtli or paren- 
tage, the same is published for tlie infor- 
mation of the army and llie parties con- 
cerned ; and the Governor in Council is 
pleased to fix the 1st of September 1819 
as tlic earliest date from which the claims 
of native-born widows of European sol- 
diers to pensions are to be retrospectively 
considered, that being the date from which 
the Hon. Court of Directors sanctioned 
the payment of pensions in India. 

PERSIAN GULF PRIZE PROPERTY. 

Bombay Casl/e, Feb. 17, 1827. — Re- 
ferring to the General Order bearing date 
the 26‘th April 1825 (No. 152), the Go- 
vernor in Council has much satisfaction in 
publishing in General Orders the follow- 
ing extract of a despatch from the Hon. 
Court of Directors in the Military De- 
partment, dated the 12th April I82C, grant- 
ing, in addition to the prize property rea- 
lized by the agents, the full valuation of 
all boats captured and destroyed by the 
forces employed on the expedition against 
die pirates in the Persian Gulf in 1819. 

Para. 2d, “ We direct that the captors 
shall be compensated for all the vessels 
which, having belonged to the cncmie.s, 
and captured from them, were cither taken 
into the public service or given uji, under 
the direction of the constituted aiitliorities, 
to the Arab chiefs our allies ; and that 
all such vessels shall be considered as 
booty within the meaning of his Ma- 
jesty’s grant: but we think that those 
vessels which were not captured but des- 
troyed in tbc courae of the operations 
cannot be considered as booty. 

3d. You will accordingly) in virtiio 
of bis Majesty’s grant, pay to the agents 
of the trustees one moiety of the amount 
of the estimated value of such vessels as 
were actually taken by the forces engaged 
in the operations in the Persian Gulf. 

4tli. ** The remaining • moiety you will 
likewise pay to the agents as a donation 
from us to tJie forces, in conformity, with 
the Intention announced in our militat'y 
despatch of the 11th Feb. 1824.” 

In conformity to the above orders, and 
those previously publislied in General 
Orders of the 26th April 182.5) the Hon. 
the Governor in Council has been pleased 
to direct the following further sums to be 
paid over to Messrs. Shotton, Malcolm, 

and 
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and Co. fur diKtribytiou luider Ids Majes. 
ty’s warrant, after jp^ment of tlie pur 
rentage due to the prize agents, and with 
interest at six per cent, per annum from 
flOth Sept. 1820, viz. 

Rupees l,34,C2/> 

1,32,000 


Total Rupees 2,6G,625 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Tiitmhay Omfiot Jan. 1 1 , I8i(i. — Mttdh'Ol Tit'part- 
nivnt. Assist.surg. H. Michiu to be vaccinator in 
the Deckan, v. Taylor nroni. ; Assist, surg. 8. 
Love to succeed Mr. Michie ; Assist, surjj. A. (ira- 
hain to be vaccinator in North West Division of 
(iuzerat, v. Griay )noni.; Assisi, surg. A. Voting 
to be civil surgeon at Kalra, v. Ciraham ; Assist, 
surg. H. Johnston to be civil surgeon at Sholapore; 
Assist, surg. A. J. Montefiorc to be surg. to ilusso- 
nUi residency. 

Jan. l(i. — Lieut, ('ol. E. Hardy, of artil.. tube 
qu. mast. gen. of army, v. Shuldham, who has 
proceeded to Eurojie. 

Lieut. Col. J. W. Aitchison, adj. gen. of army, 
to have a scat at Clothing Hoard. 

Capt. J. S. Canning, .‘id N.L, transferred to in- 
valid establishment. 

Jrtw. 17. — 170J N.L Lieut. C.F. Felly to lie capt., 
and En.s. R. C. Curry to be Ikut., in sue. to Ellis 
dec.; date ].?t]i Jan. 

Jan. 19. — 2d N.L Lient. E. W. Jones to be capt., 
and Ena. D. A. Malcolm to be lieut., in .sue. t%i 
Canning invalided ; date 17th Jan. 

Jan. 23.--Ens. C. W. Prother removed from 2d 
Europ. Rcgt. to 4th N.L 

Cornet 11. L. Salmon, 2d I..C., to act as qu. 
mast, to left wing of that corps statione<1 in Katti- 
war. * 

LicuL Col. Com. Hessman, of artillery, ap- 
pointed to general stall' of army on allowance of a 
niaj. gen., v. Maj. Gen. S. Wilson returned to Eu- 
rope, subject to removal on arrival of any maj. 
gen. or other senior oiliccr on II. (-'.’s cstablish- 
nient, and to coiitirmatioii of Hon. Court of Di- 
rectors. 

Lieut, (kil. Com. Leighton to have command of 
Presidency Division. 

Lieut. (?ol. Com. Hessman to have command of 
.Surat Division of army. 

Jan. 29.— Assist, surg. Streaker to act as civil 
surg. at Poona during absence of Assist, surg. Du- 
cat. 

Feb. 12.— Lieut. Col. F. Pierce to be comman- 
dant of artillery with a seat at Military Baard. 

Feb. 13.— 3d N.J. Lieut. R. G. King to be a<lj., 
V. Jones prom, to a comp., and Lieut. J. llallett 
to be acting qu. mast, and interp. in Hindoostanee, 
y. King ; dated 17th Jan. 

Feb. 14.— Assist, surg. R. T. Riding, permitteil, 
at his own reiiuest, to resign Hon. Company’s ser- 
vice. 

Feb. 13.— Lieut. J. T. Foster, 1.5th N.I., to be 
gu. mast, and Interp. in Hlndbostanee to Marine 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.— Jan. 12. Lieut. Neville, 2d Gr.N.L, 
on urgent privateafikirs. — 13. Lieut. Col. J. Brl^ws, 
Madras estab., for health..— 29. Lieut. G. M* In- 
tosh, 22d N.L, for health.— Feb, 12. Assist surg. 
Frith, for health.— 13. Lieut Col. W. H. Stanley, 
NJ.— 14. Maj. R. Thew, of artillery.— l(i. 
Lieut F. V. Kennett, 21st N.I., for health — Lieut. 
Q. C. C. Rand, 8th Madras N.L, for health. 

To Cape of Good Hope.^au. 28, Assktt. surg. T. 
Thornton, Madras estab., for twelve months, for 
health (also to St Helena). — Feb. 13. — Lieut Col. 
Cbm. Hessman. commanding presidency dlv. of 
army, ditto, ditto (via St. Helena). 


MlSCKLLANt^OUS. 

MENDICANTS AND VAGRANTS. 

The Bombay Courier complaiins of tho 
niinibur of iDundicunts and vagrants that 
infest Hoinbay. “ The practisers of men- 
dicity may be divided into three classes, 
rh. those who from bodily infirmity, di- 
sease, and old age, cannot possibly pro- 
cure* a livelihood by their own labour ; 
religious mendicants; and vagrants who 
.are able hut unwilling to work for a sub- 
sistence. The first class, we are sorry to 
say, is a numerous one, and presents 
among its numbers some of the most loath- 
some and disgusting objects that can 
possibly be imagined, but who arc not- 
witlj.sLniding at ]>reseiit allowed to wander 
about the .streets, or take their stations on 
tho sides of the public roads. If any person 
wishes to form a correct view of the state 
of mendicity at this presidency, let him 
visit the Fort on Sunday, where on that 
day the lame, blind, diseased, lazy, and 
idle, generally assemble from all parts of 
the island, for the purpose of laying the 
inhabitants under weekly contribution. 
The town is literally turned into one great 
lazar-house, and the noisy importunity, 
brawling, and fighting of the difierent 
claimants, is by no means calculated to 
excite feelings of compassion ; in fact, 
they arc more likely to give a low'er opinion 
of human nature than it deserves.*’ 


MAJOR GENERAL WILSON. 

Address from the Natives of Bombay to 
Major-General IViUon, on his approach-- 
iny Departure for England. 

To Major-General Samuel Wilson. 
Dear Sir : Influenced by feelings of the 
highest respect and esteem for your public 
and private worth, w'e the undersigned, 
native inhabitants of Bombay, presume 
to address you, to express our unfeigned 
sorrow at your departure from us, after 
having resided amongst us and our fathers 
nearly forty- five years, beloved and esteem- 
ed by all classes of the community. In 
addressing you, we beg you to believe 
that we do not use the language of adula- 
tion, but simply the sincere utterance 
of our feelings, in expressing our real 
concern at the prospect of being separated 
from one (mo.st probably for ever) who 
has so eminently entitled himself to our 
w'armest esteem and veneration. Our best 
wishes for your health and long life you 
carry with you to your native land ; and 
we pray you to believe that the native 
community of Bombay will never cease 
to remember your many virtues, and that 
we highly appre^fiatc the excellence of that 
conciliatory conduct which you have at all 
times observed towards us. 

Wishing 
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Wishing foil' a plMmnt vofage, wo 
Jiave tbo honour to subscribe ourselves, 
bear Sir, 

Your obedient and most humble Servants, 

r Si^ed by forty-four Parsee merchants, 
ana eighteen Banian, Hindu, and Mo- 
bamedan merchants, bankers, and other 
inhabitants of Bombay*} 

Bombay^ Wth January 1827. 

Tlie Major-General died on board the 
Uiiton Castki on his passage home. 

SHIP LAUNCH. 

On Saturday night a fine new ship of 
SOO tons, was floated from the upper old 
Bombay dock, and while gliding in her 
destined element, received the name of 
**Mountstuait Elphinstone,*’ our much es- 
teemed Governor. This ship has been 
built in six months, from a draft of Mr. 
Pollexfen, his Majesty's builder at this 
port, and we understand is highly credi. 
table to his professional talents as a naval 
architect. The despatch and correctness 
with which she has been constructed evince 
the efficient state of our dock-yard, and 
reflect much credit on Uie native builders. 
•—[Perm. Gaz.t January 3. 

BOMBAY FAESS. 

Whatever may be the opinion of the 
editor of Uie Bengal Hurkaru and his Bom- 
.bay correspondent, who informed him, not 
a very long time back, that the society of 
Bombay was divided into two parties, one 
of which bad the Courier at its head, and 
the other the Gazette, we disdain and dis- 
claim being under any party trammels, and 
recognize none but that of truth, which we 
mean to persist in, speaking manfully and 
fairly to all, and of all, as far as is con- 
sistent witli prudence and our own safety. 
We trust that our readers will make due 
allowances for the difficulties we neces- 
sarily labour under in conducting a paper, 
second in importance, at a small place like 
Bomlray, so entirely destitute of incident 
ih itself, and therefore dependent on fo- 
reign aid for every thing in the shape of 
news.*- [Pom. frAz., Jan, 3. 

BALL AT THE ESPLANADE. 

The society, of Bombay enjoyed on 
Jilnndsy night a delightfully festive and 
brilliant meeting at the bungalows of our 
hospitable secretary on tlie Esplanade, 
fvbose well-known talent of making all 
fpound him happy, brought together such 
an assemblage of beauty, elegance, and 
taste, as has seldom been witnessed here. 
A fiincy. ball, diversified by, the able and 
lively exhibition of many excellent cha« 
racters in ipask, went off in the finest 
Jmagi^le atyle> and^oy, happiness, and 
good*humour' shone, Xn every face. . To 
oiirr A description of the suite of rooms 


laid out and lights^ up most admirably, 
or, much baidefttiM to attempt even a 
sketch of the •* bHB^stres ** or the va- 
rious commingling^roupes of the evening, 
were fitter for the mighty minstrel than a 
poor unimaginative Bombay editor. There 
were harlequins, sailors, jews, barbers, 
bobbery huntsmen, caftaned chiefs, on 
whom bright houris smiled, and all the 
motley excellent afler. their kind. Hie 
honest Dutch fisherman's wife, who com- 
plained to the chief douanier of the diffi- 
culty of bringing henr commodities to mar- 
ket, was a well -supported cliaracter. There 
W'crc the fair in every fancied attire, from 
richest gem-loaded splendour to the simple 
russet gown, and in quadrilles and country 
dances all mixed with lively animation. In 
one mazy dance tiiere were at one time an 
Annct Lyle, a fair Norman Paysanne i^d 
a nymph from beyond tlie Andes, whose 
mantilha could scarce hide the sparkling 
eye. The music was excellent, the col- 
lation superbly laid out, and to say one 
word of tho attentions of the host were 
superfluous. Even at the second supper 
were some bright stars with “ lingering 
not lessening ray," and long after did mirth 
and harmony reign, till many hours had 
been boKTOWed from the next morning 
In sliort, such a night will not soon be 
forgotten.— [/6iV/., Feb, 7. 

EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

The annual general meeting of the 
Education Society was held on the 8tii 
February, at the New Buildings, Byciil- 
lah; the Hon. the Governor presided. Tlie 
report of the Society was read, from which 
it appeared that there arc 105 boys whole 
borders, three half*boarders, thirty-two 
day scholars, and seventy native boys, 
making a total of 210. Daring the year, 
thirty.four whole boarders have been ad- 
mitted, seventeen have been apprenticed 
in tlie engineer and medical departments, 
nine have been removed by their friends, 
and seven have died. The number of 
girls at the end of the year was seventy- 
one ; ten have been admitted, four have 
left tlic school to go into service, thiiee 
having attained the age of fifteen have 
been removed by Uieir mends, ' and twelve 
have died. . . 

The new school-houses will each accom- 
modate about 200 boarders; they have 
every convenience of cook-rooms, go- 
downs, and have each a siMteious play- 
ground, yet so separated that the children 
can be kept perfectly distinct. The build- 
ings present a very imposing apprarance 
from tlie public roads; the slyle h uni- 
formly chaste and simple, and does great 
credit to the taste and Judgment of tlie 

DDnstructIcMi, and' y^^ of all 

useless onwineat. 

Asiib- 
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.«. A syilSBcrq»Uoii;W^ opened to meet the 
UjewvyjCberge upca||HPf funds occasioned 
by l^e new buiMnp^More than 2,600 
rupees were subscript, of which die Go- 
s'eriipr gave 1,000. ^ 

SXML COACHES. 

Government have advertised for tenders 
for establishing a mail coach to carry the 
post and bangy packet between Panw'ell 
and Poona. 

THE NATIVE EDUCATION SOCIETV. 

‘ A meeting of this Society took place on 
the 20th January, at its buildings on the 
Esplanade. The Education Society, com- 
posed of European and native gentlemen, 
and wiitehf|||tander the particular patronage 
of the hotn%he Governor,- w'as instituted 
the exclusive purpose of establishing 
vijiiik .extended and improved system of edii- 
:>eilion among the natives subject to this 
^government, and of affording them the 
•means of making themselves acquainted 
(diieiiy lihrough the medium of their own 
language) with European science and 
literature. In furtherance of tliesc objects 
the attention of the Society has been prin- 
cipally directed to obtaining translations 
into the vernacular dialects s|K>ken under 
this - presidency, of European works of 
standard utility, and to framing compi- 
lations calculated to facilitate the natives 
ill the acquirement of a more correct and 
gramnvitical knowledge, both of their 
own and the Englisli language, than has 
hitherto beeu imparted to tlium. That 
Uie exertions of the Society in this depart- 
inent is likely to have a most bcneiiclal 
influence, in tlie diifusion of knowledge, 
may be inferred from the list of works 
published during the last year, or 
which are now in the press or in a state of 
preparation. It is a prominent object of 
the Education Society to increase the 
numbers of this class of schoolmasters, 
and to make such a distribution of them 
throughout the different districts under 
this presidency, that a standard system of 
village education may be in time univer- 
sally establiJied. In respect to the 
schools already under the superintendence 
of the Society, the lost examinations prove 
that the cause of native education conti- 
nues to gain ground. The number of 
scholars have, not only incr^sed very cun* 
siderably during the last year, but their 
progress in. the acquircnieiit of/i gramma- 
knowledge of their mother tongue, 
an4 in the study of arithmetic, have in 
ixiQSt instances been highly creditable, 
botb to themselves and theirinstiuctoi;s.— 

.^JHIPPING. 

jan. 31. ItOTi Qcoeaqck,^ 

11. Berwiabf;^\»6ck, from Bengah— ll La 

JounuVot.^2^, No.l40. 


Bujffvn. puccom, fbc..BordeaaiEi*r-15*< .FM# Mg 
liMpemnce, Bcf ichoii, ftom Iiourboli^atid Mangfi- 
lore (Under seizure).— 17.' Vritaimtit, IviAeri from 
London. 

DeMrtures. 

Feb. la. Hibherte, TheakeT; for Londeni.— Sft 
Norfitlk, (fireiE, for Londrai.— 97- . MovnMuart 
JOp/timionet Henniog, for London. . . 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, ANO 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Jan. 3. At Poonah, thelady of Lieut. Col. Tay- 
lor. i^.'ith N.l.. of a daughter. 

12. At Poonah. Mrs. M. C. Aikin, of a son. 

13. The lady of James Fawcett, Esci., of a 
daughter. 

13. The lady of Capt. Forlics. 20th N.I., of a 
daughter, 

lU. At Byculla, the lady of Mr. J. Garrett, of 
the American mission, of a son. 

22. Mrs. T. 11. Phillips, of a son. 

23. At Mhow, thelady of Lieut. F. Laurie, 12th 
N.I., of a son. 

24. The lady of f 'apt. Stack, Nagpoor Auxiliary 
Horse, of u daughter. 

23. At Bankote, the lady of the Rev. James 
Mitchell, of a soti. 

Feb. 3. At Parcll, Mrs. Win. Macleod, of a son. 

16. At Poona, the lady of G. W. Anderson, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

13. Mrs. llutchiason, of a son. 

MARRIAUES. 

Jan. 1.3. At St. Thomas’s Church, E. E. KUiofc, 
Esq., of the civil service, to Miss Anne Harrison. 

22. At the Scotch Church, Ensigti A. A. Drifin- 
mond, 11th N.i., to Sandelier, eldest daughter of 
the late Mr. B. Simon, merchant, Bombay. 

DEATHS. 

Dec. .30. .At Surat, LicuU Francis Smith, of the 
regiment of urtillcry. 

Jan. 4. At Mhow, Capt. Ellis, 17th Bomliay 
N.I., assistant commissary general Malwah Field 
Force. 

27. At Malligaum, Lieut. G. II. Macdonnell, 
interp. and qu. mast.lUh N.I. 

' Feb. 1. Mr. G. Cadenhead, foreman mechanist 
at the New Mint. 
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PRECIOUS STONES. 

We learn from tlie Ceylon Gazette that 
the practice of farming out the govcrninent 
privilege to dig for precious stones in the 
Kandyan territories is to be discontinued 
from the coininencemeut of the present 
year. In future, licenses will be granted 
to all persons apjdying for permission to 
dig, which will be renewed annually, Mch 
person paying two pounds sterling for him- 
self, and one pourtd for every person em- 
ployed under him, on obtaining such 
license. Either this impost is extremely 
moderate, or tlie prizes in the preciotts 
stone lottery of Ceylon bear a very small 
proportion to the blanks. Tlie system is 
q very liberal one, and gives full scope to 
individual skill and enterprize.— [.Swig; 
Burk. Jan. 17. 

MINERALOGY OF THE ISLAND. 

Sir:'— As attention seems to have been 
lately turned to tfie mineralogy of ttii$ 
inland,* pefhaps sdmo explanation could 
fhroiahed of the following passa^ in, 
French work “ Histoire dc Tlsle de Cey- 

2 K Ion,** 
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Ion,'* which pai^s^ under te 'liamc of Juan 
de IlebcirOy but is. avowed in tho transla. 
tor’s preface to have been extracted from a 
variety of Portuguese manuscripts. 

(M tire tous les ans du Seid royaume 
tie Cotte plus de mille batteaux, chacun de 
soixantc tonneaur, dlun cerlain stdde, dont 
on Jhit trh-grand debit dans loules les 
Jntlcs .** — Rib. p. 9. 

The kingdom of Cotta, according, to 
this author, included the whole tract of 
country from Chilaw southward, and 
hounded by Adam’s Peak and the frontiers 
of Uva and Kandy, including the Four 
CorUs, Seven Cories, Sal petty, Ray gam, 
Pasdoon, Galle, Bclligain, Coma Ata- 
gan, and Matura Cories, the pagoda of 
Tuinew'cre, Asgrivaias, and the kingdom 
of Dina Vaca or the two Cories, llicse 
names may probably enable some of your 
correspondents to discover tlic place where 
this valuable substance existed, and per- 
haps thus add materially to the resources 
of the island.-r-GAYANoo, Dec. 28, 1826. 
— fCcy/. Gaz.Jan. 3. 

BlliTHS. 

Dec. .11. At Colombo, the wifeof 1’. Foenander, 
Esq., Hitting magistrate of Calpentyn, ofadaugh> 
ter. 

Jan, 15. The wife of Mr. J. Sansoni, of a son. 


Drnattg. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort OirnwalliMf Jan. 12, 1027. — Lieut. Col. 
Snow to command trooiis in Fort Cornwallis. 

Capt. Lake, Madras Engineers^ to be inspector* 
general of works, plans, and estimates at Prince 
of Wales Island, Malacca, and SingaiKirc. 

GapURalfe, Bengal Artillery, to be town major 
and military secretary to Hon. the Governor. 

Lieut. Hodge, 1st Madras N.I., to be executive 
officer of public works at Prince of Wales’ Island. 

Lieut. Jackson, Bengal Artillery, to be exccu* 
live officer of public works at Singapore. 

Lieut. RIsdon, 8th Madras Cav., to be canton- 
ment brigade major at presidency cantonment. 

Lieut Snow, 24th Madras N.I., to be canton- 
ment adS* At Malacca. 


OPERATIONS AGAINST THE PIRATES. 

A government order piiblislies the fol. 
lowing letter of Gapt. Low to Lieut. Col. 
Snow, commanding the troops on Prince 
Wales* Island, detailing his proceedings in 
M attack upon and destruction of the pinu 
tical posts established on the Korow river. 

' Sir I have tlie hononr to report, that 
having received information that many 
pirates harboured on the banks of the Ko- 
row river, I hastily formed a detachment, 
as per margin,* and reached with it the 
mouth of the river at mridnight of tlie 14tli 
inst., where a small party of the pirates 
was immediately surprised, and several 
made prisoners. 

When the tide turned the detachment 

* } Native officer and* 25 sepoys' of the local 
eorrn, in 8 country (disguised) boats with armed 
Malayan crews, and carrying altogether 1 d-poun- 
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WHg pushed rai^Idly aboiit twentj^dve miles 
up the river to- the i^ecotid positibil of the 
pirates, who were driv^ out wHIl loss ^ 
and soon afterwards to tbeir main and 
partially stockaded position^ lying about 
ten miles higher Up, which they speedily 
abandoned. The whole, under their lea- 
der Oodin, were pursued up the river 
until they were for^ to seek security in 
the jungle; and I trust, after being thus 
dispersed, they will not soon collect again 
for the annoyance -of the native traders to 
Pinang. 

Eight rantakas (small pieces of ord- 
nance), with a large quantity of ammuni- 
tion and many spears and other native 
arms, fell into our possession ; and fifteen 
boats were sunk, burned, affHhUphtmd 
a number of the pirates wiiE made pri- 
soners. 

1 am happy to state that no casuattp 
occurred, and that only two were scvetlj^ 
wounded, chiefly by the harp stakes- on 
the caulis and planted in the footpaths 
lying across the swamps over,4ghich the 
pirates were pursued. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) James Low, Captain, 

Act. Sup. Wellesley Province and 
Com. P.W. Island Local Corps, 

Province Wellesley; 24tl> Jan. 1827. 

(True copy.) 

(Signed) 11. Taylor, Captain, 

OfTlciatiug Brig. Maj. 
ToE. W. Snow, Lieut. Col. Com. P.W. 1. 

rOPULATlON OF THE ISLAND. 

According to the last census, up to 
December 31, 1825, the entire population 
of Pinang amounted to .87,962 souls, of 
whom 18,769 arc Malays and Btigis, and 
7,552 arc Chinese ; the remainder are Chu- 
lias, Bengalese, Armenians, &c. There 
are in George-Town and its immediate 
vicinity, 1 episcopal church, 1 mission 
chapel, 2 Roman Catholics and 1 Ar- 
menian chapel, 4 Hindoo and 3 Chi- 
nese temples, 10 Mohammedan mosques, 
and 2 Siamese temples. 

MARRiAOk. 

Jan. 25. At St. George^s Church, G.F. Gottlieb. 
Esq., to Emily, daughter of the late H. HarrU, 
Esq., M.D., of the Madras establishment. 

iHalarra* 

CHINESE NEWSPAPER. 

By a private communication from Ma- 
lacca, 

der, 2 l-pounders, and 0 swlvds. These boats 
were placed under Faustin D*Aeunia attached to 
^"SSio^'SSicS*^ bravery and ocdvltyl 

1 I^tive officer and lO tap&^iiftht unie cdtpa 
Sth*^ b» a boot, enryi^ 1 a-pauider, owtae 

t it is suup^ that the ffiony 

rantakas and other arms into river and swamps 
as they fled in very small canoes. 



Ub 0H Aiiatie hUeUigcncf*^ 

iMiSit'. w aro inforroisd diat U lias been 
pffOfKised to eatabliaj^.tberc a new:>paper in 
t^ie> Clitneae buiguaM wbich the latest 
news from Ciiina will be inserted. Con. 
sideling the number of Chinese now resi- 
dent - in tlie three settlements of Pinang, 
Malacca and Singapore, and that they are 
almost all able to read, tlic undertaking 
will probably succeed, and if well con- 
ducted, may not only he very useful to 
them, but contribute greatly to alTord to 
Europeans a much more accurate kiiow. 
ledge of that people than they at present 
possess. 

FREE SCHOOL. 

. XlMH^ypwing is an abstract of the rcso- 
two separate meetings for 
;i|^*esti^isiimeni of a free school at Ma- 
y||cpa, and which .appear in the Malacca 
ipiretT of. Pec. 5 

in^UMtitiition having been projected 
for IhefMurpose of imparling (he elemen- 
tary priiilMphia of useful knowledge to a 
large community of people, entirely des- 
titute of the means of receiving educa- 
tion, several individuals went round the 
setlleincnt lbr.< tha purpose of obtaining 
donations anti nuMithly subscriptions, and 
ns it appcvired ip<ire feasible mode to 
appoint a committl^ Jiy h»llot at each 
house, a paper was'siibmitted to the seve- 
ral subscribers for t^iis purpose, and the 
following gontlemon have been nominated 
for the purpose of regulations 

for the tnaiiagcmcnt of the institution ! 

Hon. S. Galling, president; Rev. J. 
llumphreys, vice-president; J. Pattiillo, 
£sq. ; Mr. Tliomas Williamson ; Mr. B. 
De Wind ; Mr. H. Ovorree. At those 
meetings, it was resolved, amongst otlier 
particulars, that tlie object of the school 
be to teach reading, writing, and aritli- 
inetic to all classes of the community, gra- 
tuitously to all those whose parents or 
guardians are unable to meet the eapense, 
and at a moderate charge to those whose 
parents or guardians can afford it. 

lliat the school be conducted on the 
Lancasterian principles. 

That every child received into the school 
remain at least three years, unless tliere 
be some satisfactory assignable reason for 
liis quitting. 

Tliat no book lie introduced into the 
school witliout being first presented to the 
committee ; and that the general reading 
les^ns be extracts fVotn Sacred Scriptures. 

That the children of Protestant parents 
be required to attend divine service in the 
church every Sabbath day, under the su- 
perintendence* of the master, and that 
nvery encojuraMment be held out by the 
nasler to children of otlier denominations 
ie attend likewise. 
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S^ingapovt* 

MOMUMRNTTO SIR T. 8. BAFFLES. 

^ At a meeting of the friends of the late 
Sir T. S. Raffles, convened at Singapore, 
Jan. 30, 1827, for the purpose of consi- 
dering the best means of perpetuating the 
remembrance of tlie eminent services ren- 
dered to this settlement and to the com. 
mercial world generally by this distin- 
guished individual, the following reso- 
lutions were proposed and adopted. 

Resolved, 1st. that a monument be 
erected to bis memory on some conspicu- 
ous and suitable spot within the precincts 
of Singapore. 

2d. That a committee be appointed to 
procure subscriptions by every means in 
their power, both in Singapore and else- 
where, to determine on the most eligible 
situation for the proposed monument, and 
to superintend every thing connected with 
the object in view. 

Sd. That the committee consist of the 
persons selected from gentlemen in the 
lion. KasUlndia Company*s service at 
Singapore, and from the commercial part 
of the community by priority of residence, 
eiz. the Hon. J. Prince, Ksq. ; I'ldw. Pres- 
grave, Ksq. ; S. G. Bonham, Ksq. ; Rev. 
R. Burn; Lieut. P. Jackson; Win. Mont- 
gomerie, M. D. ; Chas. Scott, Ksq.; J. A. 
Maxwell, Esq. ; A. Gutluie, Esq. ; G. 
Mackenzie, Kmj. ; A. L. Johnston, Ksq. ; 
and Chas. i'iioinas. Esq. That any three 
of these gentlemen be considered a quo- 
rum, and atitiiorizcd to transact any busi- 
ness that may arise aRcr due notice has 
been given to each member of the com- 
mittee. 

4. ITiat a suitable inscription, in Eng- 
lish, Latin, Chinese, and Malayan, be 
prepared for the monument. 

5. That Mr. G. D. Coleman be ap- 
pointed architect to superintend the build- 
ing, and that a plan and estimate of the 
same he prepared by that gentleman to be 
laid before the committee as soon as the 
probable amount of the subscriptions can 
be ascertained. 

6. That Messrs. A. L. Johnston and 
Co., Singapore, be requested to act as 
treasurers and to receive all contributions. 

7. That the several bouses of agency 
in Bengal, Madras, Bombay, China, and 
Prince of Wales's Island be requested tq 
receive subscriptions for die proposed 
monument, and transmit the same at their 
earliest convcpience to the treasurers, 
A. L. Johnston and Co,^[S!£figappre 
Chron, Feb. 1. 

XDUCATION OF KATIVBS. 

A notice appears in the ShigaiHfre Chro^ 
of January 4Ui, that an English pnd 
Malayan schopl .has been estabUslied at 
Telook Ayer, Pekin Street, for the pur- 

P«iP 
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p<]^^ jof teaching the cHiidx^n pf all classes 
of; native iiilialiitaiita to read and write the 
£nglish ,and Malayan, languages in the 
Roman character ; together with any other 
branch of knowledge which may be deem> 
ed desirable or useful. Tlie British sys- 
tem of education has been adopted. Ma- 
lay schools have also been established for 
teaching the Malayan language only, and 
in the Malay character. 

NAUTICAL 1NTELLIUBNC2. 

Wednesday the 7th inst., the anniver. 
sary of the* formation of the Singapore 
Ya(^ht Club was fixed on by.the members 
as‘ a- proper day for a survey of the four- 
and-a-balf fathoni bank which had, we 
suppose erroneously, been rc])orted dan- 
gerous as the Singapore Yacht Club 
sounded all over it and had no less water 
than four fathoms and a half, and found 
lioss*s soundings generally quite correct. 
— C/iron., Feb. 15. 

IHCHBASB OF THE POPULATION. 

The -Sinfrapore Chronicle reports the ar- 
rival of several junks from Canton and 
Amoy, or Emrnoi ; one of those from 
Canton brought an addition to the popu- 
lation of. 700 Chinese, another 450, and 
a third i300 ; and one from Amoy brought 
52CX); making in all 1850 new inhabi- 
tants of the i^and. 

GRANTS OF LAND. 

ITic following government notification, 
dated 9th January, appears in the Chronicle. 
The public are hereby informed, that all 
persons holding lands on the island of Sin- 
gapore, under grants Issucil by Sir '1'. S. 
RhfHes, lieut. governor, or under autho- 
rity of location tickets received from the 
late resident, Mr. Crawfurd, and who 
Imve complied with the conditions of the 
same, arc required to return these docu- 
ments into the office of the land surveyor, 
lichen they will be furnished with fresh 
grants, authorized and confirmed by the 
Right Hon.' the Governor-general in 
Council. All persons who have failed in 
fulfilling the terms of their original con- 
tract, to clear and build on the land so be- 
stowed, arc required to complete their 
engagements on or before the 1st May 
next, in default 'bf which the lands of 
suc^h ilescription wdll be resumed by, and 
revert to, the Hon. Company as proiirietors 
of the soil. 

. TRADE WITH SOUTH AMERICA. 

We are informed on the best authority, 
that letters have been received from Mr.' 
Ricketts, H. M.*s consul general at 
Xiima, to the address of our late resident, 
Mfr. Crawfurd, t writteh with . the view of 
siigg^ng and establishing a commercial 


intercourse with tliai portion of -the emaa* 
dpated states of South America. The 
advantages of our situation as a depot for 
the collection of produce and manufac- 
tured goods from China, Bengal, and the 
adjoining countries, are conspicuously 
manifest, and under the establishment of 
such a trade highly promising. By pro- 
per and early arrauKcments the manufac-. 
tured silks and crapes of China, wluch, 
we believe, are in first demand in tlie mar- 
kets of South America, could be ordered 
and made to any pattern and. brought heme 
by the country ships, returning in the. 
months of November and December, with- 
out incurring many of the imposts and 
avoiding all the expense of a detention of 
many montlis in China, to rTessels 

trading direct from Souths' America to 
China arc now exposed, and whidi even' 
our American friends cannot escapelics 
although the inteJligence, enter(>rize, atid»^^ 
address of Mr. Cushing have done much to 
facilitate their commercial operations at 
Canton. The goods of Bengal could 
also be procured on tlie most favourable 
terms here, and we believe tlmt the open- 
ing of sueii a trade has been impressed 
upon Mr. Ricketts as an object for which 
his Majesty’s Government arc very solici- 
tous. It w'ill be recollected that Mr. 
Ricketts held a high situation as a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Government of Ben- 
gal, and took always a lively and active 
interest in the establishment of Singapore. 
— LiSiia^nporc Chron. 

DKATH. 

Jan. l.'l. Mr. James Stuart, late cliicf officer of 
the schooner iihauUe. 


irHaurUtU0. 

Port I.ouis. ^Olk Oct. 1826. — “ The 
Portuguese ship drutitao, seized by Com- 
modore Christian, has been released by the 
following sentence given by the Judge of 
the Vice Admiralty Court:— Ship restored, 
tea condemned, and a penalty of .^1(X). 
imposed on the captain; China goods, not 
bondjiile the manufacture of Macao, also 
condemned, and tlic Portuguese to pay 
costs ; but as there was an unnecessary de- 
lay on the |3art of the prosecutor in bring- 
ing the case before the court, the Judge 
condemned Commodore Christian to pay 
for the said detention, the time to be fixed 
by him af\cr consideration. From this sen- 
tence the Commodore, I understand, has 
given notice of appeal.** — [Cal. John Bull. 

Jirt|irrlanti0 

SUMATRA. 

/?cMcoo/cit.-— It will be recollected that 

some 
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som^monthft ago wo mentioned that th<^ 
Dutch authorities at Fort Marlbro* had 
redtsed to permit the embarkation and 
retnbval of the emancipated Coffrics at* 
tadied 'to the establishment of the £ast- 
India Company at Bcncoolcn, and that tlic 
ship Mftry, which had been chartered for 
the special purpose of carrying away those 
poor people with their families, accor<iing 
to their wishes, was not allowed to take 
them on board. The circumstance ap> 
pearing to the Supreme Government of 
Bengal so toUilly at variance with the 14th 
article of the late treaty, wiiich as formerly 
quoted secures to the inhabitants of the 
territories ceded the liberty of removal, 
witfuml let or hinrlrmice^ to any country to 
which they may tvish to reniopcy Mr. Prince 
was dcspatclicd as a special commissioner 
for the purpose of requiring the fulfilment 
of the treaty, and, in the confidence that no 
obstruction would be offered to so reasona- 
ble a demand, the Bengal government 
were again at the expense of providing and 
supplying the necessary means of transport. 
On his arrival at Padang, Mr. Prince 
addressed iiimself officially to Colonel De 
Stueres, the chief of the Dutch establish- 
ments on the west const of Sumatra, and 
having received from him what appeared 
an ample permission to prosecute the 
object of his mission, he proceeded to 
Bencooicn. Tliis post (which we believe 
is now garrisoned by about twenty soldiers) 
he found under charge of a Mr. Verploegh, 
who seemed at first anxious to carry the 
wishes of Colonel Dc Stueres into effect, 
hut oil finding that the number of Caffries 
and natives of Bengal who came forward 
to solicit removal amounted to 214, he 
resumed his former line of conduct, and 
])ersistcd in opposing their departure. It 
appears not a little remarkable how an 
agent of his class should be vested with 
any discretionary power on such a subject, 
but in the cireumstanees of the case Mr. 
Prince had no alternative but to enter a 
public protest and withdraw the trans- 
ports. Here is a most striking instance of 
the extraordinary manner in which Dutch 
power and authority is exercised in these 
regions. An obscure agent, whose services 
do not obtain for him from his own go- 
vernment a better recompense than is 
bestowed on one of our river pilots, consi- 
ders himself entitled to oppose a solemn 
demand made by the greatest European 
power in India, and to substitute forsooth 
ins interpretation of the treaty for what is 
ita obvious spirit and letter. What is to 
l>D expected from such agents when tliey 
come in contact with native authorities ; 
or can it be surprising that revolt and dis- 
affection should be so widely spVead? — 
. Ch/ron, Dec, 7, 

Letters from Beticooleii, of the 22d 
Oct. have been received, which give any 


thing 1 ) 11 1 a flourishing plctui^ of that Mf- 
tlement under its old Dutch masters'. Tlie 
duties they are imposing arc so excesilive 
as to threaten an entire extinction to trade, ^ 
and the colony is rapidly approaching to 
that state of poverty and wretchedness,' 
when none who are not ahsohitely tied to 
tlic soil will remain in it. Such indeed is 
said to he the opjiresston practised, that 
very serious apprehensions arc entertained 
as to the safety of living imder thp Dutch 
protection, and foreigners are holding 
themselves ready for a sudden start, should 
the exigency, that is not a little drendod, 
occur. Economy In the mean time is the 
order of the day. Officers, soldiers, and 
civilians liave been turned out of pay, and 
an assistant resident, as they call him, at 
200 guilders a mouth, is all that is retain- 
ed, with the exception of a man of all 
work under him, who is to be master 
attendant, collector of customs, store- 
keeper, &c. Sec. Such is the ])crfection 
of Dutch fiscal expertness, tiuit they can 
do with two men, what, in our day of 
power — would, for the sake of the good 
folks at Bencuolen, it were hack again- 
required more than 100 ! 'I’lie reduction 
of the |>olice to twenty men is represented 
as done with that regard to safety of per- 
son and property, which Dutch economy 
patroni/cs, and bands of vagabonds are 
expected forthwith to he formed, on this 
signal, to rob, murder, and annoy the 
peaceable inliabitants. This is certainly a 
gloomy picture of things at Padang. Our 
letters say nothing about the Caffre popu- 
lation, or the endeavours of the Penang 
commissioner, Mr. Prince, to obtain their 
liberation. This object can only he ef- 
fected by applying directly to the Dutch 
government at Batavia; and we should 
think a commissioner vested witli due 
power from the Supreme Government of 
India would not fail soon to effect it. We 
like peaceable modes of doing things ; 
otherwise it might liave been advisable to 
have committed the .negociation to the 
commander of one of his Majesty's sliips 
of war, who would soon liave brought 
IVTyiiheer to a due respect fur tlie stipula- 
tions of the treaty entered into by Eng- 
land with the King of the Netherlands.—* 
[CVd. John Duil, Fab, 1 . 

DEATH. 

Ocf. 7. At Buiten/org, nc«sT Batavia, William 
Cotes. Ksq.. of Saleh Tiga, in Java, formerly of 
the Bengal army. 


Vmia* 

PliOORESS OP THE WAR. 

A detachment V>r General Benkendorff’s 
troops, under Col. Baron Fredericks, 
was Attacked on the Kith (28tb) May, oa 
the road to Nakhitchevan, by Hassaa* 

Khan 
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Klian, witi) S,00p pavali^^ who retiratcd^ 
li^t day, to Sardaiibad, on the approach 
of Gen. HenkendorfT. This general passed 
the Garnitchai, but not meeting with the 
eiiemy, returned to Erivan. On the 28th 
be again advanced towards Sardarabed, 
with 1,200 cossiicks and one piece of 
cannon, and cainc in sight of the enemy, 
who was posted on the other side of the 
2anga, at a short distance from its junc- 
tion with the Araxes. General Benken- 
dorff crossed the river, notwithstanding 
tlie fire of the Persians, who passed the 
Aberan, and formed on the other side 
of. that river. Tliey were here at- 
tacked and defeated, part flying along 
the left bank of the Araxes to Sardarabad, 
and the other part towards the Turkish 
frontiers. Many of the Persians were kill- 
ed, and many horsemen were drowned in 
crossing the Araxes. The camp equipage 
and private baggap^ of Hassan Khan were 
captured. Fifty-three prisoners were taken, 
all severely wounded; among whom were 
theAgaof Kourtine, and the Aga Tchchok 
of Karaghi. The enemy had 300 men 
killed or drowned, among whom were tlie 
Chebok of Karagh, the Aga of Karapa- 
pak, and Mustapha Beg of Khoi. H as- 
sail Khan was indebted for his safety to 
the swiftness of his horse. 

Aslan, sultan of the Shadlines, has 
^nt to declare that he and the families 
subject to him did not consent to the emi- 
gration to the other side of the Araxes, 
Co which the Persian governitient wanted 
to compel them, and that he had fortified 
liiinself ill the castle of Aslan Kali, near 
Lake Gokcha. The Sirdar of Erl van has 
sent to the town of Kazbin all his valu- 
able effects, and even the golden crescent 
'of tlie mosque of Erivan, which makes 
the inhabitants presume that he does not 
expect to preserve that fortress. A report 
is even spread that he intended to evacuate 
it. It is said, also, that troubles have 
broken out in Khorasan, and on the fron- 
tiers of the Afghans. 

The' garrison of Erivan make frequent 
isalbes. According to the accounts of the 
Armenians who escape from Erivan, the 
inhabitants of that city, near 5,000 in 
zmmber, are in want of provisions, and 
the bad air causes putrid fevers. The 
prisoners state that Naglii Khan and Vekil 
Ismael Aga ai^in tlie vicinity of Mount 
and allm inbabitanta of the pro- 
iribtie of Erivan' have gone to the right 
bank of the Anixes. A great number of 
them iure destitute of com, and live on 
/liiilk aiid cheese. The Persians wanted 
to make them re;tire to a greater distance, 
but they refused to go any farther from 
their own couhtry. Hassan Khan is at 
l^^Bdurak,*b^ond tife Araxes, with 
caValry and J^nfantf^^ of 

.toe . troops bf Ourbda and Kourds. On 
't}|«i^ilt df May (Sd General Fas- 


kewitach began bis movement beyond 
Besubdai. ; j 

jyrfepBt ^ the Bifsdbnf.wTbe following 
account of the subsequent operations .of, 
Gen. Benkendorfif appears in the Peters- 
burgh papers. 

Upon *information that Hassan Khan 
was on the right bank of the Araxes, with 
some cavalry opposite a convenient ford, 
and that he hindered the inliabitants of the 
left bank from returning to their villages, 
Gen. Benkendorff advanced, on the 6th of 
June, from Echmiadzin towards Sardar 
Abaci, witli a battalion of chasseurs, 100 
grenadiers of Georgia, two pieces q£ can- 
non, and 950 Cossacks. On the 8tb, at. 
five in tfie morning, he arrived at the vil- 
lage of Feuda, one verst from, tlie Araxes. 
By the reports of the Armenians, Hassan 
Khan had really been in that village wUb. 
bis cavalry, 500 infantry, and three piecSfl 
of cannon, but had hastily left it at dayii; 
break, and gone farther down the river^ 
The Armenians also declared that the in- 
habitants were in the mountains at least 
sixty wersts from tlie bank of the river. 
Gen. Benkendorff, desiring to ascertain 
the enemy *s force, undertook to recxin- 
noitre in person ; and leaving the chas- 
seurs and the cannon on the left bank, he 
crossed the Araxes with 100 tirailleurs 
and the cossacks. Two wersts from the 
river he occupied the village of Khan Mar- 
not, and ordered Major Verbitzky, com- 
manding the 4th regiment of cossacks of 
the Black Sea, to observe tlic enemy with 
300 cossacks. Yielding to the solicita- 
tions of that officer, Gen. Benkendorff 
permitted him to attack the Persians, who 
had approached to the number of 200 
men ; but he enjoined him to he very cir- 
cumspect not to separate from the detacli- 
ment, and he at the same time gave orders 
to Col. Karpoff to hold himself in readi- 
ness with the rest of the cossacks. When 
he learned that Verbitsky was advancing, 
he sent Col. Karpoff to support him. The 
enemy retreated towards the mountains, 
passing before tlie village of Kossiin 
Pjan, and drew the cossacks into strong 
ground, intersected by ravines, whpre 
Major Verbitsky, led away by his bravery, 
fell upon the Persians, and had nearly 
broken their right wing, when a consi- 
derable number of cavalry, which had 
been in ambush, took the cosiacks.^ the 
flank. In this attack Mfljor Verbitsky 
and Capt. Ousehakoif were killed, 
cossacks defended themselves bravely, bult 
deprived of their commander, and. over- 
powered by numbers, they were oldiged to 
fall back. The arrival of CoL Karpofi' 
stopped the pursuit of the Persians,; and 
obliged them to retreat towards tha.toOun- 
tains. Bemdes the two officers the coa- 
sacks lost 102 men. Tbe enemy . 
above *200 men, including ten Qifliflef% 
whose horses were taken by tbe cosaacksw > 
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The characters of the leading chiefs, 
srho have joined the Persians in the hosti- 
lities with Russia, are calculated to throw 
sortie light upon tlie causes and probable 
course of the war, and we have therefore 
collected the following notices of them, 
from materials witli which we have been 
favoured. 

One of the principal refugee chiefs is 
Alexander Mirza, the son of Heracliiis, 
the last Wali of Georgia. He has been 
some years in Persia, and is a man of eti- 
terprize: he is not, however, considered 
entitled to confidence, even by his own 
countrymen, an insurrection of whom, 
against the Russian government, he for* 
merly headed. The insurrection was 
suppressed chiefly by the Georgians them- 
selves, who discovered that their prince 
had engaged to barter them as slaves to 
the Lesgliees as the price of their assis- 
tance. The Georgians havo not shewn 
any disposition to rise on the present occa- 
sion against tlieir rulers. 

Tile hereditary chief of Kerabagli, Meh- 
dee Kooli Khan, was recognized in that 
capacity upon the death of liis father, who 
first invited the Russians into the province 
as his allies against Persia. He continued 
to govern the province under the Russian 
authorities for some time, until dissensions 
occurred between him and General Mada- 
doff, which alienated his attachment to 
his mdsters. He was at variance with his 
younger brother, Mohammed Hosein 
Khan, vrhose son, Jaffer Kooli Khan, 
being attacked at night, whilst travelling 
through the country, the chief, although 
not implicated in the transaction, appre- 
hended it would he laid to his charge, and 
that he might be put under personal re- 
strahit ; to avoid which he Jled to Persia. 
The Russian general succeeded to the 
governinunt of his possessions, in which, 
however, their ancient chief has found 
numerous adherents amongst the Chris- 
tian as well as Mussulman population. 

Mir Hosein Khan, the hereditary chief 
of Talisli, governed the greater part of 
that province under the Russians, whom 
lie had been chiefly instrumental in intro- 
ducing into the district. During the late 
negociations respecting the boundary, it 
appeared that the Russian commandant at 
l^nkeroon, suspecting the fidelity of this 
chief, seized his wife as a hostage, ati out- 
rage of Asiatic prejudioe4bat may be well 
imagined to have urged the chief to destiev 
rate measures. He immediately flew to 
arms, made an unsuccessful attempt to 
rescue his wife, and called upon the court 
of Persia for protection. 

Abdool Hosein Khan is a relation of 
the preceding, and held part of Talish 
under his own authority. He declared 
at for Russia, but upon the approach 
of ^’ Persian division, prolfered bis sub- 


mission, and betrayed into their hands a 
Russian party tlint had been ^nt to his 
support. The Persian commander never, 
tliuless thought it necessary to send him 
as a prisoner to Sultaniab, where he waa 
liberated, treated with much attention, 
and sent back to his province. 

The ruler of Sliervan, Muslapha Khan, 
who had been often actively opposetl to 
the Persians, joined tlie Russian military 
force,, and held in it the rank of geneiaf. 
He was also appointed an adjutant-gene- 
ral of their army. Disagreements with 
the Russian officers, it is said, deprived 
them of his attachment, and he quitted 
the service and repaired to Persia. He 
is much beloved in his province, and no 
sooner made his appearance, than he was 
joined by great numbers of the inhabi- 
tants. 

The chief of Shekee fled on its becom- 
ing a Russian province, first to Persia, 
and next to Turkey, where he died. His 
sons, of whom the oldest is about sixteen, 
returned to their native district as soon as 
the war broke out, and were immediately 
joined by the greater part of tlic armed 
population. 

Sooltan Ahmed Khan, chief of Kob- 
bal and Derbund, Hosein Kooli Khan, 
chief of Badkoh, Oghurloo Khan, of 
Ganja, and All Khan, of Roodbar, are 
other chiefs who deserted their hereditary 
governments rather than acknowledge tlie* 
Russian authority. They have all return- 
ed to their several districts, and have been 
well received by their former subjects and 
followers. 

Soorkh Lall, a cliief of the I^esgliees, 
although a fugitive in Persia for many 
years, abandoned his country in conse- 
quence of intestine feuds amongst the 
tribes. These have operated to prevent a 
general rising of the Lesghecs, and the 
son of Suorkb Lall's brother has a sepa- 
rate and powerful interest in the country 
opposed to his uncle. 

Abool Futteli Khan, the brother of 
IVIedhce Khooli Khan, of Kcrabagh, holds 
tlie territory of Kapan, which is one 
main subject of contention between Rus- 
sia and Persia. His allegiance is claim- 
ed by both, and he has occasionally ad- 
mitted tlie pretensions of either. He has 
latterly adhered to Persia, but is not sup- 
posed to liave any attachqjent except to 
Ills own interests. 

The district of Kaprtii is claimed by 
Russia, because by the treaty of GuJistan 
tlie river of Kapanak, which is said to 
rise in the Alenguz mountains, and to run 
behind the bills of Megrec, was declar^ 
to be the boundary. The Persians say 
tills river is not known as the Kapanak^ 
but the Megree^ and that the former terih 
was a mistake for the river of Kapan or 
Kapang, as it is sometimes written. *^6 
war seeofis, therefore^ to depend 'upon « 

voWel 
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vpwel point, and to be piM-of- tlio conse^ 
.^^nces of orientnl orthoepy, in which 
^vowels are represented only by. marks that 
arc usuatly omitted. Each support their 
assertions by an appeal to ancient records 
and to the geogra^y of the place. The 
Persians, however, seem to have been 
permitted to bold the district for some 
time after Uie treaty , as it is allowed that 
they collected the revenues, that the Rus- 
sian troops were withdrawn from it, and 
in a map of the frontier constructed by 
tlie quarter.inaster general of the Uiissiuii 
army, and published by authority, Ka- 
pan is included within the Persian boun- 
dary — ^as to Gokcha no right is urged by 
the Russians ; they have occupied it, and 
tliey will keep it until tlic Persians agree 
to cede Kapan in perpetuity. There can 
be little doubt that the cause of the war 
is Russian encroachment, but a temperute 
discussion of the question would have 
probably beeu more likely to have adjust- 
ed it to the profit and credit of Persia, 
than the present precipitate appeal to arms. 
*— [.Ca/. Gov, Gaz, F<i, Id. 


Clje Pmisn <9ulf. 

Accounts froin the Gulf of Persia men* 
Uon that Raniali Bin Jabir, an Arab 
chief long celebrated for his turbulent 
‘and daring disposition, bas experienced a 
fate characteristic of the whole course of 
his life. His violent aggressions having 
united the Arabs of Balircne and Ksiiifie 
against him, they blockaded bis port of 
Daman, from which Raiiiah Bin Jabir, 
having left a garrison in the fort under 
his son, had sailed in a well appointed 
bugaiew, for the purpose of endeavouring 
to raise a confederacy of his friends in his 
support. Having failed in this object he 
returned to Daman, and, in spite of the 
l^ts, blockading the port, succeeded in 
visiting his garrison, and immediatly rc- 
'embarked,' taking, with him his youngest 
son. On arriving on Iward his bugalow 
he was received by his followers with a 
salute, which decisive indication of his 
presence immediately attracted the atten- 
tion of hjs opponents, one of whose boats, 
commanded by Sliaik Ah mid Bin Su li- 
man, a nejihew of the Sbaik of Balireiie, 
proceeded linn. A desperate 

struggle enfKnl^snd. Shaik Ahmed, 
j^dhig after time that he had lost 

nearly the wbule of his crew by tlie fire of 
Email’s boat, /retired for reinforcements. 

being qlitained, he immediately re- 
turned singly to the contest, nobly pro- 
hikituig any. of the otlicr boats of tlie fleet 
joining in the conflict. Die .figlit 
vi;iBS renewed with redou|^led, fury^ when 

last, 'Rainab, being informed .(for he 
baa' b^en tong bliifilf^tliait' his . men wera 

i^uing fjS^t 


mainder. of llio crew, and issued ordera to 
.close and grapple with bis opponent. W^heti 
this was effected, and after embracing his 
son, he was led with a lighted torch to 
the magazine, which instantly exploded-, 
•blowing his own boat to atoms, and setting 
.fire to that of Sliaik Ahmed, which imme- 
diately afterwards shared the. same fato. 
siiaik Ahmed and a few of his followers 
escaped to the other boats, but only one 
of Hamah's brave crew was saved ; and 
it is supposed that upwards of 300 men 
perished in this heroic contest. — 

Cour, Jan, 20, 


tiS'rnttAl 

BOKHARA. 

Intelligence of some importance has 
reached England vUi Russia, respecting 
the affairs of Bokhara, or Great Buchario. 
JVIcer Hyder Khan, the late chief of that 
state, who died the latter end of last yea^ 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Meejr 
Hussain Khan. This princc?died in the 
beginning of the present year, after a 
reign of only four months; and Oiimr, 
the third son of the late Mcer Ilydcf, 
seized upon the .government to the preju-r 
dice of his elder brother, Batkar Khap, 
the second son of Ilyder. Batkar Khan, 
however, collected his partizans, and after 
taking several towns, laid U> ^lok- 

hara, where Omar held out for two 
months ; l>ut being in danger of lamiiici, 
lie was obliged to submit, and to aedicule 
the goveriinient in favour of his brother. 
The new khan, it is said, is preparing to 
march against Tuslikand. 


^ftina. 

Canton, Local -Le, the new 

Governor of Canton, who entered ujjon 
office 'J3d September last, lias distinguish- 
ed himself by forbidding an idol process 
sion, to which the inhabitants of Canton 
had subscribed, it is said, 300,000 dollars. 

The Hoppo lias thrown a fresh impedi- 
ment In the way of petitions : a notice 
has appeared in Hong-luno, prohibiting 
foreigners from presenting petitions at the 
city gates, as a number of turbulent fo- 
reigners lately have done. • The propc^ 
way to present petitions,** - it is said, *f i8 
to give tiiem to. the Hong merchants,- to 
be. by them transmitted to government, 
after having translated them into Chiue^V 
Traitorous Chinese who assist foreigners 
to w'rjte petitions are threatened with - 
punishment. . : ^ *v 

. It is reported that a new Hoppo iuis - 
been .appointed at court. . He is said to 
Wa««L^n, a .Manchpw ‘Tartar,. yuttOgqr.^ 
brother at Ying-lm,- : 

He bas been.Hbppo at-liwao-gap-fpOiritt 
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Nim-kiiig* 'i1i«re has been, it it ru - 
moiiredt a considerable defalcation in the 
revenue, on which account he has been 
recommended by his brother to the hoppo. 
ship of Canton. 

. From the Peking Gazette, it appears 
that the Board of Revenue have had pro- 
tracted deliberations on the state of the 
finances. It is by them declared that the 
income of government is not adequate to 
the expenditure. The deficit is ascril)ed 
to the heavy expenses incurred by repair- 
ing the banks of the Yellow River, by 
insurrections of the Mcaou-tsze moun- 
taineers, but chiefly from the movements 
of the grand army to oppose the Malio- 
inedan rebels. To meet the expenditure, 
the board recommend his Majesty to aban- 
don his resolution, not to make any new 
revenue laws. They suggest an increase of 
the charges paid by those who purchase no- 
minal rank ; and also a revival of the usage 
laid aside by the present emperor on his ac- 
cession to the throne, which allowed those 
who liad been deprived of office to repur- 
chase eligibility to the same office. ** Now, 
in the time of financial emharassment,** 
say the board, ** it should be remembered 
that China has been preserved in a state 
of social order and tranquillity by the 
reigning family upwards of one hundred 
and eighty years ; and there is not a sub- 
ject living who eats the herbs and treads 
the soil of China who has not been bom 
and brt*d under the auspices of the dy- 
nasty. It is tliercfore expected that both 
the literary class and the common people 
will not regret a trifling addition to the 
taxes, but will rejoice and leap for very 
gladness to come forward and assist on the 
present occasion.** Appended to the sug- 
gestions of the board there is a list of the 
items of increased taxes, and the regula- 
tions to be observed by those who repur- 
chase official situations. 

In Hong Lane there has been past- 
ed up a MS. placard, with the name 
of the person whose father was killed at 
Ling-Ting, in the affiiir of the Topaz, 
saying, that to revenge his father’s death, 
he is seeking for an opportunity to murder 
Howqiia. Under this declaration, there 
are twelve lines of verse repeating what 
was said in prose to the Governor of 
Canton in the late petition: that his 
father and brother-in-law were both killed 
Iqr foreigners, that seven houses were de- 
stroyed by shot fired from the Topaz, and 
that ten thousand taels were plundered 
from the island. He then states that he 
had appealed to the Emperor, and receiv- 
ed his Majesty’s commands to seize tho 
foreigner, but Howqua had accented of 
bribes to let him go away. He has Iwail- 
ed his distress during six years, invokes 
heaven, and announces his determination' 
to have his revenge satisfied ; and' then 
. Miotic Joum. Voi.. 24 . No. HO. 


winds up by requesting the loirers of jus-# 
tice to give him an hundred pieces Of goW 
to enable him to go agaih to the EmpOrot. 
As he does not know the “ slave ” HOW- 
qua personally, be asks any one to point 
him out, and he will instantly rip open 
his bowels. 

The Insurrection in the There 

is a sullen silence preserved at Canton 
concerning the rebellion of the Mahom- 
medan tribes. The local government, 
however, is said to consider it in every 
way a serious national calamity : if sup- 
pressed the expense will he ruinous; and 
some individuals who read the stars think 
the dyn.isty is drawing to a close. The 
replies of his Majesty to memorials on 
national affairs contained in tlie gazette 
arc very laeonic, such as record the do- 
cument,” “ be it so,” “ I know it.” Tlie 
Canton paper of October 20tli observes 
that in consequence of the disturbances' in 
Kan-suh province, and in the Maliorne- 
daii territories, the Board of Revenue has 
directed the governors of all the provinces 
to prepare contributions for defraying the 
necessary expenses of the imperial forces ; 
that his Excellency the Governor and the 
other great officers of the province have 
arranged that the government officers, 
above the rank of a Foo magistrate, shall 
contribute to the amount of 400,000 taels 
(it is however know n to bo the fact, that 
of this sum one-fourth is given by the 
senior Hong merchant) ; that the salt mer- 
chants shall coiitrihulc 400,000, and thie 
Hong merchants 600,000. 

The Peking Gazelles contain a few' docu- 
ments from the Emperor, urging the ut- 
most attention and care in providing sup- 
plies, and sending them uninterruptedly 
after the army that has gone to Ha-mi, ft 
place situated in 43® N. lat., and In 21® 
W. of Peking. 

In an edict the Emperor says that, 
about a year ago, he directed all gover- 
nors, deputy governors, treasurers, and 
judges of provinces, when writing letters 
of thanks, to employ the Tartar term 
Noo-lsae, slave,” for the pronoun J; 
but on official business of a general nature 
to use the Chinese term Chin, servant.” 
This rule was, he says, distinctly stated 
to be for civilians ; but the governor of 
Kan-suh, wdio is a Manchow military 
officer, has presumed t<» drop the term 
“ slave," and call himselrV** servant," in 
a late despatch sent to bis'-Majesty, This 
affectation of Chinese phraseology the 
Emperor considers very improper, and 
commands that it be not again adopted by 
Tartar military officers. 

Distress in the /w/erior.— 'One of thft 
Peking gazettes contains a long letter 
from the government of that province oi| 
ffie distress which prevails in the soutbera 
part of it, first from excessWe rains, and 
subsequently from', a want' 6f yatn. The 

2 L expense 
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•(.pcn^e to goveriuncnt in supplying tjie 
stArvijig poor with rice-water, &c..lie icsti- 
Kiates at aeveral hundred thouiatid taels. 

Macao . — From all we can understand, 
the settlement of Macao seems to be in a 
state of great depression, moral, no l^s 
than polidcal. Hie people apparently have 
lost all confidence in their rulers, and 
there is not that general feeling of security 
for person and property, without which 
there can be little or no commerce, and 
certainly no public prosperity. If it be 
CQrrect, too, that the government wink at 
practices of swindling by persons in au> 
tbority, the circumstance indicates a very 
low state of the treasury, and a spirit of 
flagrant corruption that may be considered 
as a sure sign of rapid decline in the ad- 
ministration that sanctions it. — ljBo9n.Cour. 

DKATir. 

Jan, 9, At Macao. Daniel Beale. Esq. 


Co^in 42rtittta. 

A rebellion has broken out in Cochin 
China, and was raging in November last. 
An embassy had arrived at Bankok from 
the court of Hue, the object of whicli was 
to prevent the Siamese from succouring 
the insurgents. 

8 IU 0 traUa anti 19ol»n«0ia. 

WKW SOUTH WALES. 

LAW. 

Criminal Court, February 20. — Jolin 
Walton, William Douglas, John Edwards, 
Chas. Clay, alias Todhunter, John Smith, 
Hitfhard Hicks, William Browne, James 
0*Neil, Edward Colthurst, Charles Da- 
ley, and William Ryan, were capitally 
indicted for piratically seizing of the brig 
Wellinglon, the property of Mr. .Joseph 
Underwood, at sea, forty leagues from 
Norfolk Island, on the South Seas, on the 
21st December Jast, and stealing a quantity 
of clothing and muskets, the property of 
the crown. 

Mr. John Harwood, master of the brig 
WeUmgt^, deposed that be sailed from 
Sydney bn the a 1th December last, bound 
to Norfolk Island, chartered by govern- 
ifient to 'convey^^ty-six male prisoners, a 
party of soldte^ and stores, to that set- 
tlement, Whilst* in lat. Sl*^, and long. 
Id4^, about 250 miles distant from Nor- 
folk Island, on the 21st of Dec., as the 
slilp*s officers' were employed in taking the 
8fln*8 altitude aboyt noon, some of the 
prfsohers roshed fbrward, secured the offi- 
cers aiid crew, : while others rose upon the 
guard and forced them below. The pri~ 
sohet ' Bmijglas approached , witness and 
pflesent^ a loadod toiiusk^ which be had 
pri^lsuiily gdt foibfblt portion Of fram' 


one of the soldiers. Ai^tWr prisqnk)' 
named Lynch at the same' time laid hold 
of witness, commanding him to surrehder« 
X,ynch shouted ** liberty or life ;'* mveral 
other prisoners surrounded witness and 
coniin^ him a prisoner on deck. • I^oug. 
las stood over him with a miiskct. . Wal- 
ton sliortly came up and demanded his 
charts, which were given him. Walton 
then asked witness which was the nearest 
port to put into fur water, as he declared 
he w'as not going to Norfolk Island. Wit- 
ness advised him to make for the Bay of 
Islands, or New Caledonia, but recom- 
mended the former place. Walton adopted 
the suggestion, and altered the course of 
the vessel accordingly. The prisoners then 
confined below two passengers and the first 
and second mate. The sailors were put 
Into an after cabin ; the troops were put 
down the fore hatchway with some of the 
prisoners who had not joined in the piracy. 
Same evening a gale of wind sprung up, 
the sailors were in consequence ordered on 
deck, and commanded to w'crk the vessel. 
The troops had their muskets loaded at the 
time they were taken by the prisoners ; 
heard several shots fired about that time. 
As soon as the prisoners had got possession 
of the sliip, they gave three cheers, and 
shouted liberty or life ; they then begun to 
knock off their irons. Walton instantly 
assumed the command ; a steward, and a 
first and second mate were resolved to be 
appointed out of their own number. Bri. 
soncr Douglas was elected by his associates 
to be the first officer, prisoner Edwards 
second officer, and prisoner Clay steward. 
The Wellington was proceeded with to New 
Zealand. On arriving there the Sisters 
and Harriet whalers were lying at anchor. 
Captains Duke and Clark, of the respec- 
tive vessels, ‘ came in company oh board 
Uic Wellington. They made a second visit 
in the evening of the same day. Witness 
was assisted by one of the New Zealand 
natives to convey a note privately to Mr. 
Fairburn, a missionary, intended for Capt. 
Duke, acquainting him of the situation of 
the ship, and enclosing the manifest, &c. 
Capt.Huke came on board several times 
aflter. Walton made a visit to the Sisters .• 
he returned home shortly after, saying he 
wished he knew who was the writer of a 
letter out of the ship, for he would knock 
that man’s brains out. About dayrliglit 
on the folio wins Sunday morning a shot 
was fired from me Sisters g a second shot 
was fired about two minutes after, which 
cast away the fore- topmast rigging pf . the 
Wellington, Hie Harriet . next . opeped a 
fire upon the brig, and discharged, tbe 
whole -of her six guns. The two. ships 
continued to keep up an irregular fire, but 
ceasing at intenralL The prisoneia rap 
below, leavifig tbe deck clear. . /They 
npt^rethrn. fine. . . Wi^esa told W.eltop . 
that sercrat* c^pci of natives, provided 

with 
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with 200 stand of wrxtf^ were coining on 
b^tid> and intended to imi^^cre the whole. 

prisoners then consi^ltfM together, aiid 
some paper writing wi|s sehttio Capt.Duke, 
of the Sisters,, lliis was followed by a 
dismissal of all the natives about the shore. 
Some of the prisoners Icf^ the vessel for 
the shore. The remainder continued on 
board, where they were locked below with 
the soldiers. The former were re*taken on 
shore by tlie natives and brought back to 
Che vessel. Tlie occupations of the prisoners 
at the bar were as follow : — Walton acted as 
captain, Douglas cliief mate, Edwards 2d 
mate. Clay steward, 0*Neil serjeant of the 
guard. Brown an ordinary seaman, and 
the remaining four men us soldiers. 

Mr. Wm. Buchanan, and several odier 
witnesses, confirined the master's testi- 
mony. 

The jury considered for ten minutes, 
and found all the prisoners guilty. 

This subject has excited intense interest 
in the colony. 

- MISCET.LANKOUS. 

PtUilion to Parliamenl, — The petition 
from the inhabitants of this colony agreed 
on the 2Gth January to be presented to 
Che House of Commons, from which we 
gave extracts in our last number, contains 
the following paragraplis, equally re- 
markable : 

** Tlvit your humble petitioners arc the 
more anxious to impress on tlie considera- 
tion of your lionourablc house the expe- 
diency of establishing a legislative body 
sufficiently numerous in the first instance 
to counteract the influence before adverted 
to, because that influence would probably 
be strengthened by a body of about sixty 
civil officers and military officers togetlier, 
holding civil offices, the higher orders of 
whom might possibly obtain scats in such 
an assembly, and the whole of tlicm com- 
bine a weight of interest in the assembly 
and out of it, which nothing but inde- 
pendent numbers could resist, and which, 
if not resisted, would place the money of 
your humble petitioners in the hands of 
those whose duty of public economy would 
be in direct opposition to their private 
interests. 

' ** That degraded as your humble pe- 
titioners consider tlieir present political 
condition, in being deprived of those 
ancient birthrights and bulwarks of the 
British constitution, trial by jury, and 
taxation by representation, and inefficient 
gs tjieir present system of government has 
bepn found to administer to their growing 
waiitB and to foster their nascent industry, 
they nevertlieless beg humbly to assure 
your honourable house that they would 
prefer continuing in that degraded con- 
dign ib 'which they are, rather than have 
ad elective legislature created among them 


of such circumscribed extent as would 
leave them the name of jpopular irepre- 
sentatlon,*' whilst, in reality, it delivered 
them into the hands of an opprireslve.and 
rapacious oligarchy. 

** That in order to remove any doubts 
which your honourable house miglit en- 
tertain as to the capability of your humble 
petitioners to furnish so large a number of 
members, and of so limited a population, 
your humble petitioners further beg leave 
to slate, that tlicre are at present among 
them eighty-eight gentlemen who have 
been raised to the magistracy, as well on 
account of their property and education, 
as on account of their residence in the 
various districts of which the colony is ut 
present composed, and that three times as 
many more gentlemen are to be foun'd 
among them, who, though not required 
to act as magistrates, are equally fitted by 
their wealth and talents to act as memhers 
of a legislative assembly. These numbers, 
it must be needless to suggest to your 
honourable house, are advancing in rapid 
progression, us well from emigration as 
from natural increase, and must be con- 
siderably augmented by these causes be- 
fore any representative system can be or- 
ganized among your bumble petitioners. 

** That in petitioning your honourable 
house, however, for an elective assembly, 
invested with the like faculties that belong 
to the legislative assemblies in all the rest 
of his Majesty's British plantations, ypur 
humble petitioners are aware that they 
would solicit a very equivocal boon did 
they not at the same time apprize your 
honourable house there are certain private 
families among them (being the same 
before-mentioned few, who arc inimical to 
Trial by Jury) possessing sufficient wealth 
and influence to monopolize for themselves 
and tlieir noiniiiecs a great many votes in 
whatever elective legislature may be esr 
tablished, and that to neutralize this ill- 
fluence and to give the colonists a real 
voice in tlie management of their ailairs, jt 
will be expedient, in the judgment of your 
humble petitioners, that the legislative as- 
sembly, whenever it may be constituted^ 
should not consist of fewer than 100 mem- 
bers.” 

It would appear, from more recent ac- 
counts, that the Rev. Mr. Reddall, a 
clergyman in the colony, ^^,as fallen under 
the displeasure of the archdeacon (Scott) 
for attending this meeting. 

Tea . — The contract last week for tea, 
for Government use, was taken, we under- 
stand, at sevcnpence-lialfpenny sterHog 
per pound. Ilic present stock on hand, is 
calculated at 5,130 chests, equal to four 
years' consumption for the whole colony.—. 
AusU'alian, Dec, ^7. 

Sugar Plantations.^ AA the sugar plxn-. 
tations of Port Maojuarie, thev havo^ 
lately been obi jj^ed to set . fire. . to fprl^ jst 
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fifty acrtet of sugar cane, for warit cf the 
necessary tnill-work to extract the juice 
and complete the manufacture. — Ibitl. 

Grani to Sir T, Brisbane* — We are very 
happy to ' hear that Sir llios. Brisbane is 
about to receive a large grant of land in 
this colony. Tlie order to allow his agent 

■ to select ten thousand acres has been here, 
we believe, for some weeks. Sir Thomas 
will thus have a real and substantial inte- 

■ rest in the welfare of the Colony — an inte- 
rest which will prevent his zeal from slum- 

' bering, and serve to remind him of his 
undertaking to further the wishes of the 
colonists, as far as his individual support 
' and the support of his connections can 
tend to this end. We consider the acres 
in the light of a healing balm to him.— - 
\^Ibid. Mar. 3. 

Lake discovered.’-^ A large inland sea or 
lake has been < iscovered 250 miles to the 
westward of Wellington Valley. The 
part in which it is supposed to exist has 
never yet been tracked by a European. 
The natives, who have furnished the tid- 
ings, describe it in such a way as to leave 
little doubt of the accuracy of the infor- 
mation. Two tribes of them who had 
been at war with each other, but who had 
just elTected a reconciliation, lately came 
to Wellington Valley, and made known 
that they had penetrated to the distance 
we mentioned, namely, two hundred or 
two hundred and fifty miles full west of 
the valley. This hint may lead to some 
important discovery, and it would be well 
if it were profited of as early as possible. 
The water spoken of, it is supposed, has 
some communication with the river Mac- 
quarie. — \_Ibid. 

Trade with the Society Islands.-— Tt is 
supposed that the expectations of the Pearl 
Fishery Company will, to a fair extent, be 
realised. The first trip of the first two 
ships taken into their service, viz. the 
Bolla and the Sir George Osborne, has 
been attended with considerable success. 
The Sir George Osborne has been des- 
patched to England wdth a full cargo of a 
pay-promising description. The cargo 
consists principally of shells, arrow'-root, 
ooco-nut oil, &c. &c. &c., a great deal of 
which has been obtained at the Society Is- 
lands by a traffic with the natives, who re- 
ceive articles of English fabric in ex- 
change. lliis species of trade might be 
made profitable by some of our enterpriz- 
ing and resident merchants. All English 
goods, such as cottons, woollens, hard- 
ware, &c. are eagerly sought after by the 
natives of the above islands; and the raw 
produce of which they are possessed may 
be, by means of such articles, obtained on 
easy, terms, and used as a convenient re- 
mittance for the English ,/cargoes. Impor- 
tations would then prove a real good,— 
'llUd. 

AgrieuUurat Sodety.^A meeting took 


place in February of the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society of tlie colony. 
The report represents the crop of wheat 
to be a saving one, and that oi' maize as 
promising where it has been sown in rich 
alluvial soil, but a failure on fresh land. 
Tobacco is stated to be less extensively 
grown since the reduction of the duty. 
The condition of the vineyard is mention, 
ed as extremely luxuriant. The influence 
of the turf club, in encouraging the breed 
of horses, forms a subject of congratula- 
tion, as also the increasing numbers and 
the improvement in quality of the breeds 
of horned cattle. An improvement in 
the quality of wool produced from sheep 
of the Saxon breed is also noticed. 

Australian Press. — Our readers may be 
amused with an article which we have ex- 
tracted from an English magazine, The 
Asiatic Journal, of and concerning the 
letters ** of the colony, and whicli contains 
excerpta from the newspapers of Australia, 
Interspersed with tlie remarks of tlie edi- 
tor of the magazine.’'^ The publication of 
the article here may prove very serviceable, 
as it may be taken as a cautionary hint by 
our colonial writers, and may teach them 
to be more w'ary in the use of their pen, 
and not to injure the fame and reputation 
of the colony by their injudicious and 
vulgar productions. It cuiinot be un- 
known to them that the works which issue 
from the press of any society, particularly 
from a new society, are invariably ap- 
pealed to as a proof of the state of society, 
its taste and manners. If, tberelbre, 
scribblers cannot, out of respect for them- 
selves, forbear from a coarse style of writ- 
ing, they ought at least, for the sake of 
others, to put ihcir pen under some re- 
straint; and though their inclination and 
their animosities afford a strong induce- 
ment to indulge in personal abuse and 
violent scurrilities, they ought to remem- 
ber that they will injure the community. 
If they do not check their predilections. 
We very much fear that the misuse of the 
colonial press will not only be reprobated 
in England, by the various public writers 
and by the public; but that it will have a 
strong tendency to prejudice the colony 
in the estimation of impartial observers. 
Considering with whom the offensive 
mode of writing has originated, and to 
what quarter it has almost exclusively been 
limited, it is not unlikely that the admi- 
nistration of the colony will come in for 
its share of reproof. The article which we 
have inserted, we repeat, may prove be- 
neficial. Let hot-headed manufacturers 
of '^leaders '* take heed !— [^us/rofian, 
Feb, 23. 

NEWZEAtAND. 

; The Wedeyan Mission.^ A full account 
. . ... of 

• See voi; xxll. p. 35. " 
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of the circiimsitancea attending the recent 
expulsion of the Wesleyan missionaries 
from New.Zealand is given in the Sydney 
papers. 

This mission was established, in June 
1823, in a beautiful valley, named Wes- 
leydale, seven miles from the mouth of a 
river which empties itself into the harbour 
of Wangaroa, and twenty miles from 
Kere Kero, the nearest settlement of the 
Church Missionary Society in the Bay of 
Islands. A tribe of natives, consisting of 
about 200, inhabited the valley, and an- 
other tribe of about 600 dwelt five miles 
off. To these two tribes the niissionaries 
directed their labours. A school was es. 
tablished, which was utteiide<l daily by 
about twenty native youths, and expecta- 
tions were indulged of ultimate success. 
A distant chief, named Ilongi, celcbratcHl 
for his power and mischievous character, 
projected an attack upon the two tribes 
just mentioned, which he carried into exe- 
cution in the beginning of January last. 
Upon the arrival of his men in the valley 
they proceeded to plunder the mission 
house, and gave the missionaries distinct 
intimation that unless they removed, they 
incurred the risk of escaping ** with their 
skins only.** They remained, however, 
till every hope vanished, and on the 10th 
January set out for the Church Missionary 
station at Kere Kere. Their i)arty con- 
sisted of Messrs. Turner and Hobbs, mis- 
sionaries ; Mrs. Turner, who had been 
coniined only live weeks, and was still 
very weak; tlirec small children; Mi.ss 
Davis, a young lady of the church mission, 
on a visit ; Luke Wade, an English servant, 
and his wife, who had been for several 
weeks extremely ill, and was hardly able 
to move ; five native boys and two native 
girls ; in all sixteen persons. They had 
before them a journey of twenty miles, 
over a most rugged and mountainous 
country, of which some of the hills arc 
so steep, that, but for the roots of trees, 
which form a sort of steps, they woiUd be 
almost inaccessible. They met on the 
road, a large party of natives advancing 
to the aid of the tribes attacked, who 
offered them no injury. Six miles from 
Kere Kere, the llev. Mr. Williams, and 
other members of the church mission, 
with a party of natives, met them ; the 
latter carried the females, who were ex- 
hausted, to the station. Whilst at this 
place, and Paihia, another . church mis- 
sionary station in the Bay of Islands, they 
found that the island was in great com** 
motion from the feuds of the natives, who 
had burnt and demolished tlic mission 
house at Wesleydale, and killed the cat- 
tle, poultry, &c. ; the church .missiona- 
ries in the oorthem part of the island 
were under great alarm for their safety, 
and shipped some of thofr property on 
board the vessels in the harbour, mid con- 


cealed some of their valuables in the 
earth. 

The Wesleyan missionaries quitted New 
Zealand in the Three Sister on the 28th 
January (at which time a large party of 
natives was lying in Kororarika Bay, on 
the cast side of the Bay of Islands), and 
they arrived at Sydney on the 9th Fe- 
bruary. The missionaries close their ac- 
count thus: “ We forbear to express our 
opinions as to what may be the result of 
this tumultuous state of things, though 
we cannot but fear tliat the immediate 
consequences will be disastrous. How- 
ever, we beg to be distinctly understood, 
that our mission to New Zealand, though 
suspended, is by no means abandoned. 
While we are not blind to the difficulties 
which at present obstruct its progress, we 
are convinced that it may yet be prosecut- 
ed with rational hope of extensive and 
lasting usefulness.** 

New Zealand Comi»any . — The bark 
Hosanna, which came up from New Zea- 
land on Sunday night (Feb. 11) brings up 
twenty- five persons who w'cre in the em- 
ployment of the New Zealand Company. 
\ design, it appears, was formed by the 
natives to seize upon this vessel, during 
tier stay at New Zealand, where she has 
been for ten months. The hostility of 
the natives rendered it necessary that the 
Company's servants should sleep on board 
nightly ; and every man on board was 
obliged to take bis turn in the nightly 
watch. The black chiefs were occasion- 
ally permitted to come on board. On one 
of their visits, a New Zealander, who is 
usually employed by captains of vessels 
touching at the settlement as an inter- 
preter, communicated to the captain of 
the Hosanna the intended plan of his coun- 
trymen to seize the vessel. The natives, 
it is said, were anxious to get the powder, 
ten tons of which were on board. Pow- 
der had been used as a means of barter 
with the natives for land. The land thus 
obtained was worked upon by the Com- 
pany's men, cleared, and cultivated, with- 
out interruption from the natives. These 
were, however, at last, by two of the 
chiefs who had been up to Sydney, in- 
duced to form a plan to massacre all the 
British inhabitants on the island. The 
missionaries obtained information of these 
intentions from some of their converts. 
The discovery was made in time to pre- 
vent the dreadful consequences. The mis- 
sionaries hastened to the ship, compelled 
to relinquish all further efforts to convert 
the natives to Christianity.~[.<fti^ra^n, 
Feb. 14. 

The agent for the New Zealand Com- * 
pany has entirely abandoned all the views 
entertained bv the company of . fixing a 
nermanent esmblishment on that idand. 
The emigrants who came out in the Com. 
pany's service have been ofibred a passage 

back 
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back to England in the first ship, at the 
expense of the Company ; tliis was a sti^ 
polatioD between the parties prior to sail- 
ing. It is likely that some of them will 
avail themselves of the otFer. They are 
disposed, we hear, to remain in this co» 
lonyj^llbid, Feb, 17. 

The tauTTO of the Rosanna, and the 
agricultural implements, &c. belonging to 
the Company, have since been disposed of. 

MARRIAGES. 

Doe. & At Sydney, T. G. Pitman, Esq., to Miss 
EUsa Foster. 

Jan. 23. At Launceston, Mr. P. Daliyniple, of 
the commissariat, to Min M. Pear, of Sydney. 

Fab. 7* At Bathurst, J. P. Mackensie, Esq., of 
Dochcaim, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of T. F. 
Hawkins, Esq., of BlacKdown. 

1& At Sydney, W. D. Kelman, Esq., of Mac- 

r rle River, van Diemen's Land, to Catherine, 
ghter of J. Busby, Esq., of Sydney, civil en- 
ghieet and mineral surveyor. 

94. At Sydney, A. Gibson, Esq., assist, surg. 
New South Wales Veteran Corns, to Miss Alice 
Faithful. 

March 5. At Sydney. Mr. S. McDonald to Miss 
Coulson, daughter of the late Quarter Master 
Coulson, ddregt. 

DEATHS. 

Fab. 21. Mr. R. Cheers, one of the oldest Inha- 
bitants of the colony. 

. 27 . At Harrington Park, Sydney, Wm. Camp- 
bell, Esq. 

2& Mr. Jones, of York Street, Sydney. 

LaMw Michael Robinsem, many years prin- 
cipal clerk in the Police Office at Sydney, aged 92. 


Curttrs. 

JEWISH CONVERTS AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 

It appears that some considerable sensa^ 
tions ^ve been created amongst the 
Turks, as well as the Jews, at Constan- 
tinople, by the circumstance of several of 
the latter having been converted to Chris- 
tianity by the exertions of some mis- 
sionaries from England, connected with 
the Church Missionary Society. A late 
Register of this society contains the follow- 
ing account of an interview with a Turkish 
officer of rank, obtained by Mr. Hartley, 
one of the missionaries, in order to inter- 
cede fbr the convicts, who, it appears, are 
confined with heavy chains, and compelled 
to labour in the arsenal, under the Turk- 
ish guards, who beat them and treat them 
with great CTuelty; whilst their fellow 
Jews persecute them for their apostacy. 

Dec, 4, 1826.~The Jews, according to 
their ancient custom, have laid many and 
grievous accusations against the converts, 
which they are not able to prove. They 
have paid immense sums, in order to sa- 
tiate their vengeance ; and, as we cannot 
think of outbribing the judges, we must 
leave theafiairin tlie bauds of God. These 
were my feelings in the morning. At 
noon my heart condemned me; and I 
could ifiot Mt: without maKing some fur- 
tbor attempt in belialf of my peksocuted 
' 1 Vent in consequence to the 


Poidia-Rapysy, or the Porte, as it is usually 
called by ^Europeans, and obtained adrub- 
sion to a Turii of distinction : b^kadkim* 
self once been a Jews end he infornied 
me, almost immediately on my introdue- 
tion, that be was well acquainted with the 
New Testament, and also with the pecu- 
liar sentiments of the Protestants, and that 
though he was a Mussulman, he was yat 
** a philosopher.** 1 told him the simple 
story, that the three prisoners had 
convinced of the truth of Christianity be- 
fore, in fact, I saw them; and that, on 
one of their friends having been seized by 
their countrymen, they had fled to me, 
and I had assisted in concealing them, 
and had baptized them. I think I fully 
succeetled in convincing him, that notliing 
of a political nature was connected with 
this proceeding. He declared his willing- 
ness to do all that was possible for their 
sefety. 1 particularly urged the request, 
that the converted Jews might be permitted 
for the future to live secure from the mo- 
lestation of their countrymen: ** A thing," 
ho replied jocosely, ‘‘ from which Pilate 
could not save Jesus Christ himself.** 

Tills officer told me plainly, that the 
Turkish government were at a loss to 
comprehend the proceedings of the lleli- 
gious Society in England, which was at 
such expense in printing and circulating 
IxMiks: they were well acquainted with 
tlie conduct of the Jesuits in China and in 
otlier countries, and also with the enthusi- 
astic superstition evinced by the Spaniards 
in former times ; but they had always con* 
sidered the English a nation free from 
superstition : they were led therefore tp 
suspect that there was some political plot 
in these proceedings. 1 assured him that 
the society to which he alluded was wholly 
unconnected witli the British government; 
and that though there were, unhappily, 
Englishmen who were indiilerent to all 
religions, yet the persons who composed 
this society were men who did indeed 
believe that the Gospel was from God, and 
thought it therefore their duty to com- 
municate so inestimable a gift to the whplq 
world. He then indulged in some play- 
ful remarks on the impossibility of con- 
verting the worjd by books, alleging that 
St. Paul had been converted in a diflerent 
manner, and that tliis was by no means the 
method of Moses. He asked me very 
particularly what was Mr. Leeves’s object 
in this country, that I am led to think. Mr. 
Leeves has been for some time an object 
of jealousy to the Turkish government. 

I told him, that Mr. l£eves*s object was, 
to sell the Holy Scriptures.*’ Much 
more was said as to religion ; and t feel- 
confident that the conversation removed 
from his mind kUi suspicions, tbatpur'pro- 
ceeding^ have a political tendency, Pr that 
we are a plo);,tiii^ Jeyuitbal 
We became extiwely socMble; he mii., 

that 
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that he would ItHroduco me to other 
Turks, and take pae to thk school in which 
French and rarlous branches of science are 
tauglit. 

The whole of the scene was to me full 
of uncommon interest : I was come to 
rescue, if possible, from death, four perse- 
cuted Christians: I was in the building 
which containerl the great offices of the 
Ottoman empire, and which is dignified 
with the appellation of the Sublime Porte: 
the domes and minarets of the mosque of 
Sulmn Suleyman, one of the most mag- 
nificent structures in Turkey, were tower- 
ing above my head : 1 had passed through 
spacious halls and passages, all exhibiting 
specimens of Turkish taste ; 1 was en- 
circled by numerous guards and attendants, 
arrayed in the splendid diversity of cos- 
tume observable in Eastern countries ; and 
I was surrounded with all the pomp of 
Oriental manners. The window of the 
room in which 1 found myself command- 
ed a view of the large court, in which 
were seen horses richly caparisoned await- 
ing their lordly masters, and in which 
objects wholly novel to a European eye 
were continually presenting themselves. 
« Do you see that officer riding out of the 
court ?*' said my Turkish friend. I ob- 
served a man whose dress and carriage 
denoted a person of considerable rank. 

He is going,'* said he, according to 
his dajly custom, to the Sultan, to acquaint 
him with theaffairt which have been trans- 
acted here.**i— “ Does the Sultan,** I asked, 
** pay minute attention to business ? Does 
he know of this affair of the converted 
Jews?” — “ Yes, certainly,** said he; 
** there is nothing that escapes his atten- 
tion. In Europe you imagine that we 


are all barbarians; and that the sultan 
doea nothing all day but loll on his divan 
and amuse himself; but it is fiir. other* 
wise ; the princes of Europe ore fiir 
more effeminate than Sultan Mahmoudi** 
He then made various remarks relative 
the recent public events, which led me to 
suppose that the Turks have really been 
awakened to a sense of their public inte- 
rest, beyond what I bad ever suspected. 

1 just notice other subjects of conver- 
sation, because it may serve to shew that 
the Turks have men in their service much 
better informed than is usually supposed. 
The following topics came forward : reli- 
gious liberty in England — Roman Catho- 
lic emancipation — the King of England, 
in his character of head of the church 
-^Spanish proceedings in America— the 
existence of Greek manuscripts in the 
seraglio — conic sections— the site of an- 
cient cities in Asia Minor— the Koran, 
&c. He informed me that he was very 
fond of mathematics, and that he had 
translated from the French a Treatise on 
Conic Sections. He also demanded of 
me, if Mr. Eceves had been concerned in 
the affair of the converted Jews : ** con- 
cerning myself,** I replied, lam willing 
to give you any information, but concern- 
ing iny friend I cannot, in honour, tell 
you any thing .** — ** When you have made 
the whole world Christian,** he asked, 
“ what will be the consequence?** I re- 
plied, ** when the precepts of Christianity 
arc universally obeyed, there will be an 
end of envy, animosities, murders, wars, 
and of all the other causes of misery. We 
shall all be brothers ; the greatest happi- 
ness will every where prevail.** lie ap- 
peared struck with this reply. 


Indian SeeurUics and Exchan^c,t. 


INDIAN SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


CalcuUa, Fab, 22, 1827. 
Government Securities. 

fiuy. j Rs. As. Rh. As. [Sell 


Prem. 25 8 RemittableLoanCperct. 24 SPreni. 

Disc. 1 4 Fiveperct-Loan 1 12 Disc. 

Par 0 8 New5 per cent. Loan* • • • U 14 Disc. 


Rates of Exchange. 

On London, 6 months’ sight,— to buy Is. lO^d. — 
to sell If. lid. per .Sicca Rupee. 

On Madras, 30 nays ditto, 92 to 86 Sicca Rupeei 
per 100 Madras Rimees. 

On Bombay, ditto, 86 Sicca Rupees per 100 Bom- 
bay Rupees. 

’ Bank Shores.— Prem. 5,100 to 5,150. 


Madras, Feb, 28, 1827. 
Government Securities. 


She per cent. Boigal Remlttable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 350 

Madrai R>*i peT*335 Sa. Rs 27| Prem. 

At a Rate prevailing among Merchants- 
afidBrokersInbuyinganaseUlngPOb- 
He Securities, vie. 106^ MadraaRs., par • . 

100:$!IU.Bb WPrem. 

Pivejw cent. Bei^al Unremittable Loan. 

At the * Mte 'Of 'Subscription, viet 3S0 
• Madras Rs., perSMSa. Rs I Prem. 


At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub< 
lie Securities, viz. 106^ Madras Rs., per 
100 Sa. Rs • 21 Disc. 

Bombay, Feb, 24, 1827. 

A Five per cent. Loan open. 

Exchange. 

On London, at 6 months’ si^t. Is. 9d. per Rupee. 

On Calcutta, at 90 days’ sight, 105 Bom. Rs. per 
14H) Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at W days* sight,- 9Di Bom. Rs. per 100 
Madras Rs. 

Singapore, Feb. 24, 1827. 

Exchange. 

Gov. Bilk on Bengal, at 30 days* sight, per 100 
$p. Ds., Sic. Rs* 208.. 

Private Bills on ditto— none. 

Private Bills on London— none. 


Canimi, Z>cc. 29, 1828. 

Company *s Treasury, closed. 

^ Exchange. 

Private Bills on at 6 months* tlghffi .^di; 

3d. per Sp.- Dr» - * 

On.CalhitU, at 30 days* s^t,. 100 Sp. per 
SOO S®a Rfta - ^ * 

Sycee Silver, nominally, 7 Pmn. 
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, IMFERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

House of Commons, June 29. 

Af^^al in the matter rf Syed Ally. — Mr. 
Brougham, with reference to the decision of 
the Privy Council in this case (see p. 134), 
expressed a hope that the right hon. tlic 
President of the Board of Control would 
seriously apply his mind to the law under 
which this decision had been made before 
the next session of Parliament, if the Com- 
pany really meant, which he could not bring 
himself to think they did mean, to enforce 
that extraordinary decision. Ttie court 
had ruled, that in a question concerning 
the property of petty princes, the Company 
succeeding to all such property, a patri- 
monial right was merged in the right of 
soviireignty. It had also been declared 
that if the Company did interfere, as a 
sovereign, no court could have any juris- 
diction in the matter. There could be no 
doubt that the law on this must be per- 
fectly clear, for the moment the argumciifs 
Were ended, a decision was given without 
hesitation— a decision which disposed of 
one of the largest properties in India (an 
estate of £20,000 a year), and which re- 
versed that of the courts below. 

Mr. TVynn said, that as ho was not pre- 
aent when judgment was given in the case 
tO‘ which the hon. and learned gentleman 
referred, he could not state the ground of 
that judgment. He certainly did know 
that very great attention had been given to 
it, and he should not now like to enter 
upon the discussion of a decision of the 
highest court of appeal. 

Parliament was on the 2d July pro- 
rogued by commission to the 21st August. 

LAW. 

■ Court of ICing*s Bench, July 4. 

The Xing against Sutton and others . — 
The court granted a rule for a writ of cer~ 
tioran to remove an indictment which had 
b^n found at the Middlesex Sessions 
against five defendants, into this court, for 
aii offence under the 49th III., for 
preventing the sale of cadetships. 

Court op Common Pleas, July 17. 

Bea, V. Haylett. — This was an action 
of trespass, battery, and false imprison- 
ment. The defendant was captain of ^e 
^^Ceorgjutnd, East-lndiaman, and the plain- 
; W the ship’s carpenter. The vesMl sailed 
mot' Calcutta in July last; and on ar- 
ntilfg at the Capp, an accident happened 
id:: Um ^remas^ which the plaintiff was 

oisll^ad to repiiar.L ; Htt the work. 


and refused to resume it, alleging he was 
ill ; and according to some of the wit- 
nesses, he behaved insolently to the cap- 
tain. He was put in irons till the ship 
arrived at Woolwich, when he was told he 
might go about his business ; no proceed- 
ings were instituted against him for mu- 
tinous conduct. 

The jury found a verdict for the plain- 
tiff, damages j^30. 

High Court op Admiralty, July 20. 
Palcmbang Prizes — Tin's was a claim on 
the part of the captors of Palcmbang, 
against the £ast-lndia Company, hut vir- 
tually against the crown, for certain sums 
of money alleged to be part of the booty 
condemned by this court as prize in 1821. 

After the capture of Java from the 
Dutch in 1811, Governor Baffles fitted 
out an expedition to take Palcmbang (the 
Pangerang of which had refused to recog- 
nize the British authority, and extermi- 
nated the Dutch residents), consisting of 
about 4,000 troops, under Major- Gen. 
Gillespie. On the 2Gtli of April 1812 
they took the city, the Sultan having re- 
tired with all the treasure into the recesses 
of the island. The British commanders, 
by a proclamation dated the 5th of May, 
deposed the Sultan, and placed his brother 
upon the throne. On the 15ih May, the 
new Sultan, finding himself unable to 
support his dignity without the moveables, 
&c. captured by the British army, exe- 
cuted a bond, whereby he agreed to pay 

200.000 <lollars as ransom of the property. 
Part of the property captured was subse- 
quently sold, and the proceeds, amounting 
to 46,000 dollars, were distributed amongst 
the captors, which reduced the sum due to 

154.000 dollars. On the 17th of May a 
treaty was executed, which stipulated that 
tlie Sultan should use his utmost diligence 
to recover the treasure taken away by the 
ex-Sultan, and pay to the Company half 
thereof, part to defray the cost of the arma- 
ment, and part to be a fine upon the late 
Sultan. Up to the present period no moT 
ney has been received by the captors be- 
sides the 46,000 dollars. Some years back 
an arrangement took place between the 
Crowii and the Company, whereby a 
multitude of claims were adjusted, under 
an act of Parliament, upon an equitable 
basis. The Crown received a large, sum 
from the Company, and took their, chance 
of such claims as might be made by thorn 
who bad demands upon the Conqiany.' 
The truMees for this booty, finding no 
process accruing, applied to tbeTifeasnry, 
who directed the present application* ;_The 
prayer of the sultora was, that . the Opjip- 

pany 
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pany might be called upon to pay 154,000 
dollars, or such pan as they might have 
received from the Stiltan of Falembang. 

Dr. Lushington, for the captors, com- 
plained that although it was known that 
thrw separate sunis of 10.972 dollars, 
5,288 dollars and 23,026 dollars, had been 
received by the Company's ofScers, the 
Company stated that their books shewed no 
payment whatever by the Siilfan. 

The King's Advocate stated that the sum 
of 10,792 dollars was admitted to be due 
to the captors, and might he decreed m- 
that the sum of 5,288 dollars re- 
quired further examination ; and that the 
sUm of 23,026 dollars was paid not to the 
captors but to the Company, under the 
treaty, as property recovered from the late 
Sultan. 

Lord StQwell tried to effect a compro- 
mise, but in vain. 

Juft/ 24. 

His Lordship this day gave his sentence, 
that the captors were entitle to the two 
sums of 10,972 dollars and 5,288 dollars ; 
but that there was not legal evidence to 
entitle them to the 23,026 dollars. He 
decreed interest on the 16,000 dollars from 
1813. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MISSIONS IN INDIA. 

The <!ast number of the Missionaty Re- 
gister contains abstracts of various ad- 
dresses, from authentic reports, delivered 
at the annual meetings of the societies In- 
terested in missions in general. Some of 
the sentiments express>.'d by the speakers 
regarding the East-Indies we shall insert. 

Professor Le Bas, at the meeting of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
speaking of Bishop's College, Calcutta, 
observed : ** It lias fpr. pnany years been 
my lot to labour in an, ; if^it^tution (the 
Eost- India College at . Hdieybury) de- 
voted to the best interests jqur vast In- 
dian empire : and, for my col|, 9 ajgucs in 
that institution, as well as for m^lf| 1 can 
most confidently say, that it hf|a ,h^eii our 
constant aim (I will not say it has been our 
achievement, for that is more than it might 
b^ome us to assert, but it has been our 
aim) so to conduct that establishment, that 
ii might send forth, into every department 
of the Indian civil service, men who by 
their lives, at least, should do the work of 
evangelist ; and who should thus become 
faithful auxiliaries to this Society, in its 
designs for the happiness of mankiiid* • 
Persons who have b^n thus occimie;^ , 
an East-Tndia college founded^ j^vtJlie.. 
cfmnt^^ may be supposed to fecij|^ii;i|e«\ 
Ibing of a peculiar interest; 
enteirprixe directed to the intall(a|||ip|»^ 
moval, and the spiriWal ;inipro4|pUi;;pf 
dominions— -to exiil^ Wtm bo ' 
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common joy, on bearing of the prosperity 
and usefulhem of .tba| kindred foundation 
in India, which this resolution commends 
to the pious liberality of Englishmen. 
And w'hcre, I would ask, is an instituiion 
to be found, which puts fcNrth a' stronger 
claim to the support of Englishmen pro- 
fessing the Gospel ? Think of the hundred 
millions of Hindoos who are notv governed 
by a few myriads of our countrymen ; and 
then remember, that Bishop's College was 
founded to difTiisc atnong those ignorant 
itlolatcrs the blessings of intelligence— tp 
form a bond of Union between our church 
and the churches which may hereafter arise 
throughout the vast provinces of India — 
and to distrihiite to the very extremities of 
that iveary land the living waters^ which 
alone can give health and purity to the 
soul ! And are not these precisely the 
purposes wiiich seem to he forced upon u;i 
by the very course and order of that Provi- 
dence, which has placed in our hand the 
destiny of those innumerable and distant 
multitudes? Can our country look to- 
ward Ilindoostan without feeling bowed 
down under the weight of her own glory ? 
Can her children find any rest unto their 
souls, but in aiding her to discharge her 
vast and imperial responsibilities?'' 

The Bishop of Calcutta, at the same 
meeting, speaking of his predecessors, 
Dr. Middleton and Dr. Ileber, expressed 
himself as follows: “ If ever there was a 
man w'ell calculated to lay the corner-stonp 
of the church establishment in a foreign 
land, one whose correctness and precision 
of judgment, whose uncompromising firm- 
ness of mind, whose piety and learnii^g, 
fitted him for such a purpose, it was Bi- 
shop Middleton— one who never swerved 
from that path which his christJanly- 
forrned conscience told him was tlie true 
one — one who, if ever man did, digged 
deep and laid his foundatinn on the rockm 
Nor were those peculiarities less striking 
in themselves, however different in their 
nature, wdiicli belonged to that generous 
and highly-gifted being, whose loss we 
more recently have mourned : his it was 
to conciliate, to soothe, to subdue : it was 
his to win over by his openness and frank** 
ness of manner, all that had else beset his 
path ; and to unite all those varying dis- 
cordant humours that too often arise to 
perplex and confound the sealous advo- 
cate of the Christian capM ; while, by the 
splendour of his talent^ he kindled a new 
flame, and all around him Wiste incited to 
shew a sympathy with a mind like that of 
Heber. For myself, my path is clear and 
open-!!^n bumbler task, and yet one 
which, if heaven spares me a term of 
years, may not pass without fruit : ba it;'^ 
mine to aim. at producing a closer unio^*- 
oC tba Christian body in general, and 
endeavour tp preseiU a le^ .tMrcyjM pha- ^ 
lanx than heretofore to the eoenuM of the 
2 M cross* 
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cross. It is for this purpose, that honour, 
wealth, and dignity are given to the sts. 
tion to which it has pleased his Majesty’s 
Oovcrnincht to appoint me r it is for this 
purpose^ to produce Christian harmony 
and union, that every true church esta- 
blishment is formed ; not by a system of 
terror, not by inquisitorial means, hut l>y 
that mild anfl genial influence wliicli sucii 
institutions shed on those around — by 
adopting in those institutions sucii princi- 
ples as long experience has taught us are 
sound and secure, by forming ourselves 
on those ideas which the hsihits and prac- 
tice of the world have sliewii ns are abso. 
lutely necessary to the safety of our mo- 
ral constitutidli. For those kind f<‘elings 
which the Right Rev. Prelate has express- 
ed, with regard to the continuance of my 
health and life, I am sincerely obliged : 
these are points on which it tloes not lie- 
come us to enter too far : God's will be 
done ! but I speak sincerely wlien I say 
that 1 go in liope, not in fear." 

Mr, Jas. IM. Strachan, at the meeting 
of the Church ^Missionary Soci«>ty, said, 
with respect to the iiriprovemeut in public 
opinion and feeling in India : — ** It is 
about twenty-five years ago, since it w’as 
stated in India, that, at most stations 
throughout British India, the Christian 
Sabbath was only known by the hoisting 
of the British flag, and tlie peculiar ap- 
propriation of the day to parties of plea- 
sure : and, innny years later, a pious 
clergyman at Madras, writing during a 
period of alarming discord, said that if it 
should please God to destroy our sway 
there, scarcely a vestige -would remain to 
shew our successors llial a Christian na- 
tion had ever had power over that land. 
There w ere hut four Protestant mission- 
aries in the peninsula of India, from any 
of the societies which are the glory of the 
present century ; tw o of them w'cre at Vi- 
zagapatain, and Iw’o others at Bombay; 
those at Madras had been permitted to 
remain, only on condition that they 
should exchange their spiritual functions 
for secular occupations. And such was 
the state of public feeling in India and in 
England, tliat men were found credulous 
enough to suppose, that the disturbances 
which took place might be owing to the 
entrance of these men into the country, 
700 miles froiiithe^ scene of action ; and, 
some years aftersviff^lLhey were compelled 
to quit thesis shpi^l." It was in the year 
1813, that grand contest between the 
advocates anC opponents of Christian 
missions took place in this country ; and the 
..victory then achieved here was the dawn 
of a new era to India. The establishment 
of episcopacy there gave a new cast to our 
rsHffion. Chaplains of a new order, 1 
am happy to say, have bebn sent thither ; 
and fnicsljonaries have been sent by various 
instittttiOhi^.'iind labour where chaplains 


are not placed. The service of the Chris, 
tian Sabbath is now maintained in all chief 
stations; and already the increase of reli- 
gion from the labours of those good men 
is seen. Even where neither chaplains 
nor luissionarii s are found, pious laymen 
are s<en ready to impart the blessings of 
their sacred religion. The time was, 
when It was said— and it has wounded the 
cars of many a man in England — that 
Europeans, in quitting thtn'r native land, 
left their religion behind them : and who 
could hear of the desecration of the Chris- 
tian Sabhatli, without admitting, that, in 
a great measure, this charge must be true? 
It w'as tlien thought a disgrace to be reli- 
gious; but now, happily, this blessed 
symbol of our religion— the Christian 
Sabbath — is reverenced, and the reproach 
is wiped away. 

“ Yet let me not be misunderstood as 
saying— would, indeed, that there w’ere 
grounds for saying ! — that the British com- 
munity in India has acquired a religious 
character. The improvement in ))iil)lic 
opinion, the turning of the tide in favour 
of religion, does not include the conver- 
sion of Ilindoostan; but who docs nut 
sec that public opinion in favour of mis- 
sions must progressively tell on the na- 
tive mind ! But especially is it of impor- 
tance in India, as it raises up exertions in 
favour of the natives. 

“ When Bisliop Middleton first visited 
Madras, he established a district com- 
mittee of the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Know'ledgo, and its exclusive object 
was tlic distribution of Bibles and tracts 
among Europeans ; at his second visita- 
tion, the Bishop threw out a suggestion 
that they should connect themselves with 
the establishment of native schools; but, 
at the next meeting — I speak from my 
own know'ledge, for I was present— 
Bishop IMiddJcton stated that he had dis- 
covered in tlie interval that it iiad been ne- 
cessary to enter into a compact, that they 
should not be associated w'itli any attempt 
whatever to preach the Gospel to the Hin- 
doos ! Bishop llcber, when he visited 
Madras last year, in the same Society 
threw out a proposition for uniting it w'ith 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, and proposed to 
form the Society if he should be permitted 
to return to the presidency ; but, to the 
lasting regret of the Christian church, he 
was not permitted to return thither, nor 
to accomplish that among the innumerable 
objects of his comprehensive and devout 
mind ; but, following up his intention, a 
Sodety was formed ; and only a few days 
ago 1 received the report of its procee<l- 
logs, which I hold in my hand. I allude 
to this institution, in order to shew 
the difjn^ce.pf public opinion at these 
two ^sfiliiBjt^periods ; and I doubt not but 
it will 'gladden the heart of every pdrson 

' hero 
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here present, when I add, that 1 find en. 
rolled in this new Society die name of 
almost every gentleman in Madras, dis« 
tinguishcd tor his talents, his worth, or 
his station. 

< But, having thus borne my humble 
tcst‘imony to the character and the im])or> 
t aneeuf the pursuits in which your niis- 
sionaics are engaged, I would add, that 
they have made, in general, such attain- 
mentsin the languages of the country, and 
are so acquainted with the native character, 
their plans have acquired such elKciency 
at the several stations by the extension of 
pure and scriptural instruction in their 
numerous schools, and above all by their 
discovery of the pcaramount im])ortance of 
training up Christian native youths to be 
future missionaries to their countrymen, 
that we arc justified in indulging a reason- 
able expectation, that the increased clK^ 
ciency of your several missions will pro- 
duce, in time to come, far greater advan- 
tages than they have in times that arc past.** 

The Rev. John Edmonds, speaking 
with reference to the state and prospects 
of missions in Bengal, at the London 
Missionary Society, said : — “ The conu 
mon people, who were once despised and 
disregarded in India, have hegiin to de- 
cide for themselves with a boldness before 
unknown to tiiom. Tlie Brahmins for- 
merly claimed to be incarnations of the 
deity, and divine honours were paid to 
them ; ' and, even now, we see a poor 
Soodra bowing before the feet of the Brali. 
min, and begging him to dip his toe in 
the water which the Soodra afterward 
drinks ; but though they generally adiseru 
to this superstition, thousands now spurn 
it with detestation. There arc many who 
seem to have acquaint jnee wiih tlie truths 
of religion, but yet do not practise it— 
persons who abstain from idolatrous wor- 
ship, and feel the necessity of the Saviour 
and the Bible, but hesitate to make a 
public profession of it ; the chain, how- 
ever of their sins is broken — their cha- 
racter and conduct are improved — and wo 
hail them with delight, hoping that the 
cluircli of Christ will from them be re- 
cruited. 

“ One circumstance more I wdll men- 
tion: some have broken caste, and have 
been admitted to baptism. I now call 
upon all of you, my Christian friends, to 
praise that God who has enabled your mis- 
siotiaries to persevere ; and has given them 
in India the first fruits, T tiust, of an 
abundant harvest, w’hich they shall ulti- 
mately reap. Yes, Hindoos have embraced 
the Gospel, and churches composed of 
them have been formed at difierent places. 
Although these beginnings are Einall, and 
looked on witli contempt by h^tb^ns oiid 
firowned upon by nominal Christians, yet 
(hey are, I doubt not, smiled upon by heu- 
veil as the germ of that cliurdi, which 


shall lengthen its cords and strengthen if^ 
stakes till it fills all India. There are ob” 
Stacies in the way, which the power of 
God alone can remove ; but I appeal to 
this meeting, whether the success has not 
been sufficient to encourage our exertions, ’ 
and to determine us to devote our lives and 
souls to the promotion of the cause of 
Christ among the heathen,** 

Dr. Marsliman, at the same meeting, 
and on the same toj)ic, observed ; ** Can 
w'e realize (he state of India with its mil- 
lions of idolaters, and realize it, ns above 
all others, a land of degradation, without 
feeling new incitements, in addition to 
those already urged, to perseverance and 
increased exertion in this cause ? And has 
not Providence given eighty millions of 
these idolaters to Britain, and made them 
your feiiow-subjects ? and has not this 
been done to stir up the energy of your 
souls in this great c.iiisc? Say for what 
other purpose a hniidful of islanders should 
be called from the fiiiincst part of tlie sea, 
and have that enqiire given them, but to 
make known to the people the trotlis of 
the Gospel ? was there any other end 
worthy of a Goil of love? From the 
strong holds of superstition in liuiTa,,thc 
$trc.ains of delusion have gone Ibnh into 
all parts of Asia : give, tlien, the millions 
of iFIindoos and Mrdiomcdans there thu 
word of life, and quickly will the light 
break forth on tlie right hand and on the 
left in those very regions wlierethe streams 
of delusion have sinvad death for $o many 
hundred years. We have had, during the 
last twenty-seven years, scenes presented to 
us in India whicii have ciicered our hearts. 
We have seen the Hindoo come to receive 
the word of life; and those, who were 
prostrate under the yoke of' tlie Brahmins, 
rise up and declare that iln y also are men, 
that they have souls to be saved, and that 
it is theirs to search the word of life for 
themselves.’* 

MR. JUSTICE nOWLlXG. 

James Dowling, Esq., of the home cir- 
cuit, is appointed judge of the Supreme 
Court at New South Wales. 


ELECTION CF A DIKECTOK. 

On the 25th July a ballot was taken at 
the East- India House, for the election of 
a director, in the room of Edvvard Parry,. 
Esq., deceased. At six o'clock the glasses 
were closed and delivered to the scruti- 
neers, who reported the election to have 
fallen on Lieut. Col. James Law Lushing- 
ton, C.B. The numbers were 

For Col. J. L Lushington 794 . 

For Col. Sir Wni. Young, 6.98 

Majority in favour of Col.Lushiiigton 98 
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THE KBW GOVEIIKOR OIMBBAL. 

Onjbe 18th July * Couft of Birecton 
will held at .the Bgi^todja House, when 
the Right Hon. .Loi^ William Cavendish 
Bentinck, G:C. B., was swQrn in.as Gover- 
nor- Oeneral of Bengal. 

SUBSCRIPTIOKS FOR HELIOIOUS ORJErTS. 

The amount of receipts during the past 
year, by the fouii^ following societies, is as 
under: 

British and Foreign Bible Society £80,240 

Wesleyan Missionary Society 45,380 

Church Missionary Society 43,230 

London Missionary Society 35,530 

4-204,380 


THE king's court. 

At the King's Court, held on the 30th 
June, the following presentations to his 
Mijesty took place 

John Wy lde, £sq., doctor of law’s, oo 
being appointed chief justice of the colony 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

The Rev. Dr. James, on his being ap- 
pointed Bishop of Calcutta. 

^ir John Malcolm, on his being ap- 
pointed to the government of Bombay. 

Mr. Lusliington, on his being appointed 
Governor of Madras. 

_ Major H. Willock, on his return from 
his mission to the Court of Persia. 

J. P. Grant, £sq., oti his being ap- 
pointed one of the judges of the Supreme 
Court at Bombay. 

AISHOr HEBER. 

At a meeting, held at the house of the 
Right Hon. Charles Watkin Williams 
Wynn, in furtherance of a design com- 
ttiOnced at Oxford (see vol. xxiii. p. 688), 
** to testify, by some public act, the rc- 
ipect felt for-the memory of the late Right 
Rev. Bishop Hehcr,” it was resolved that 
a committee should be funned fur the pur. 
pose of promoting the subscription more 
generally in London and the country at 
large ; and the experience of a very few 
days having authorized the belief that, 
when the design shall be more publicly 
known, ample ilinds will be collected 
to erect, in the cathedral church of St. 
Paul, a mpi^ument worthy of Bishop Ho- 
ber*B memot^, it was determined, 1st, to 
extend immediately the subscription for 
alfecting that object; and, 2dly, to ap- 
propriate the surplus, if any, to the en- 
dowment of an oriental scholarship. The 
Si|m required for the monument is about 
; the sum already raised is about 
£ 2 , 000 . 

" aiSBOF JAMkS. 

The . Ray. Dr^ James waa. consecrated 
Bi4w of lla^ jit Lambeth, on Sun- 


theSd June ; the sennon was prcacbeil 
^ the bidK>p*8 brother* who is Vicar o( 
Cbobbam, in Surrey. The bishop, with 
Mrs. James and Miss Omroaney^ dauabter 
of Sir F. Ommaney, has since sailed for 
Calcutta. 


msiior's coLr.EGE, Calcutta. 

Of the annual grants of 1,000 each, 
mafic by the Cluirch Missionary Society to 
Bishop's College, near Calcutta, for efich 
year from 1822 to 1826 inclusive, those 
for 1822 and 1823 were appropriated to 
the immediate purposes of the college 
the grant for 1824 having been vested in 
India waiting its appropriation, and those 
for 1825 and 1826 having been since voted, 
die committee have directed that these 
three grants shall be applied to the placing 
of thetw’o “ Bishop Heber's Church Mis- 
sionary Scholarships," on tlie terms offered 
in the, recent revision of ti)e college sta- 
tutes ; that is, the right of noniination to 
those scholarsliips is reserved it) perpetuity, 
to the society. The coxpmittee have placed 
the grant of j£l>000 for the year 1827 at 
the disposal of the Bishop of Calcutta, in 
aid of the general objects of. the college, 
to be appropriated in such n)anner as be 
shall judge to be most advantageous to its 
designs. — [A/iss. Jieg, 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN THE BRITISH ARMY 
(serving in the east.) 

Ue Foot. Lieut. A. Stanford, from 33** F., to be 
licut., V. Hornsby who exch. (28 June 27)* 

3(t Foot. Ens. M. C. Golden, from 10th F., to 
belieut. bynurch.. v. Cermac prom. (28 June); 
Ens. R. C. Lloyd, from 9Gth h ., to be lleut. by 
purch., V. Burchell prom. (29 June). 

lOr/t Fotit. Lieut. J. O'Neill, from O.'ith F., to be 
lleut.. V. Hutchinson prom. (26 June). 

20f/t Foot. Ens. W. O' Kelly, from92d F., to be' 
lieut.. V, O’Urien dec.; J. C Bf?ft to be. ens. by 
purch., V. iluuslo:i prom, (both 21 June). 

4()t/i Foot. Brev. Lieut. Col. W. Balfour to be 
lieuLcol.; Brev* Maj. R. Turton to be major, v. 
B.ilfour ; Lieut. H. tirliller to be capt. (all 25 June); 
Capt. K. .launcey, from h.p., to be capt., v. 
Turton (2(i June) ; Lieut. J. Pickering, from h.p. 
9(}ih F.. to be lleut. ; Lieut. J. Ellis, from h.p. 
6(>th F., to be lieut. ; Lieut. W. Moir, from 14th 
F., to be lieut.; Lieut. F. Stanford, from 87th F., 
to be lleut. ; Lleut. F. D. Radford, from h.p. IJth 
F.. to belieut. ; Lleut. E. A. Slade, from 54th F.y 
to be lieut. ; Lieut. P. Ramsay, from tt7th F.,. to 
^ lieut. (all 2.) June) ; Ens. J. M'DufT. from 42d 
fr., to be lleut. ; Ens. B. M'Kenzie, from 7(Hh F., 
to be lieut. ; Ens. B. M'Kenzie, from 76th F., to 
belieut., Ens. J. H. Browne, from 9th F., to be 
lieut. ; Ens. J. P. Elliott, from 19th F., to be 
lieut.; Ens. A. Phibbe, from 49th F., to be lleut. 
(all 2(> June) ; G. Keane to be ens., v. Nicholls 
dec. (21 June). 

4Uf Foot. Capt. W. Booth to be maj. by purch., 
V. Bell who rets. ; Lieut. T. 'Wncent to be cRpt. by 
purch., V. Booth ; Ens. C. Daintry, from 64th F., 
to be lieut. by purch., v. Vincent (all 28 June). 

44«A Foot. Ens. R. P. Lewis, ftom h.p., to be 
ens., V. Danlell app. to 76th F. (26 Jane) ; Lfeut. 
E. Woolhouse, from h p. 84th F., to be lleut., v. 
Alex. Stuart, who exch. (5 July). 

48tH Foot. Cant. Hon. A. A. Dalseli, flrpm h.p., 
to be capt., v. T. Weston, whoexch. (28 Jons). 

24ikFbe«, J^:E.llow,ftuinaidr«,tobaUsut., 
V. Slad4 app. to 40th F. (26 June). . 
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HOfft Foot. Ens. M. Pola to be ileiiir by wnAl, 

V. Earrkt prom, in 86tb P# (21 JuiMe) \ M-Lleut 

W. Hope, ftom Ceylon ILegt., to be ens., ▼. Pok 
prom. (28 June). . 

97th Foot, Lieut. A. Gordon, ftom h.n. 34th F., 
to be lieut., repaying dlf. he received to h.p. Fund, 
V. T. McDonough* who exch. (21 June). 

Ce^ion Regt, J. F. Fieldto be2d-lieut. by purch., 
V. Hope app. to 89th F. (28 June). 

Lieut. H. Brown, Hon E. I. Company's service, 
attached to Company's depOt at Chatham, to have 
temporary rank of 1 eut. In army while so em- 
ployed, V. Jacob (21 June.) 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals, 

June 28. Exporter, Bullcr, from Bengal 20th 
Jan., and Mauritius; off Weymouth.— 1. 
Cornwall, Younghusband, from Bengal 24th Feb. ; 
at Gravesend.— 2. Sarah, Miller, irom Bombay 
I4th Jan., and Cape of Good Hope 29th March ; 
at DeaL— 3. Frances, Heard, from Bengal 4th 
Feb.; at Liverpool.— 4. Juliana, Innes, from 
Bengal 9th Feb. ; at Gravesend. — 7. Wellington, 
Evans, from Madras 8th Maxth; at Gravesend — 
8. Marp Ann, b’pottlawood, from Singapore 8th 
March ; at Deal.— 18. Providence, Ardhe, from 
Bengal, Madras, Mauritius, and Cape of Good 
Hope; at Portsmouth. — 19. hfountstttart Elphin- 
etone, Henning, from Bombay 27th Feb., and 
Ceylon.iSth Mturch — also H.M.S. lioothcca, Wil- 
son, from Madras and Ceylon; both at Vorts- 
m- uth. — ^'t-Medora, Clemion, from Batavia 25th 
Feb. ; at Deal.— 21. (^teen Charlotte, Maugham, 
from N.S. Wales 7th March; at Gravesend— also 
Ganges, Lloyd, from Bengal 8th Feb. ; and Ma- 
dras 7th March ; off Dover.— 22. Hihtiet'ts, Thea- 
ker, from Bombay ; and Ijndy Kennawny, Sut tlen, 
from Bengal, Ceylon, and Mauritius; both at 
Gravesend.— 24. Norfolk, Gri-ig, from Bombay 
8l8t Feb., and Cape of GoikI Hope 3(>th Ajiril— 
also Dunvegan Castle, Flinn, from the Mauri- 
tius, dec.; both off Portsmouth.— 28. Danira, 
Hamilton, end Lady Melville, Clifford, l)othfrom 
China; off the Isle of Wight.— 28. Asia, Ualdcr- 
stoni from Bengal 8th March ; off Portsmouth. 

JUipartures. 

June 97,'— John Hayes, Vforthinglon. for Ben- 
gal ; from Liverpool. — 29. Larkins, Campbell, 
for China *, and llecovery. Chapman, for Bombay ; 
both from Portsmouth. — July 2. Lorn Melville, 
Brown, for Bengal; Mulgrave, Turner, for Cape of 
Good Hope; and Laird, for ditto ; all from 

Deal — 3, Carnarvon, W inspear, for Bengal; and 
Barbara, Pearson, for the Cape of Good Hone; 
both from Deal. — 4. Jtiwe, Jauiiesoii, for Madras 
and Bengal; from Portsmouth. — 5. Cam lireft €'as~ 
tie, Davey, for Bengal; from Portsmouth, — also, 
Elphinstone, Atkinson, for Madras and Bengal; 
Euphrates, Ouckham, for Bio, Cape, and Ben- 

B l; and Achilles, Henderson, for (!apc of Good 
ope ; all from Ileal. — (i. Neptune, (’umberledge, 
for Bombay and Bengal ; from Deal also Ripley, 
Hesse, for Bengal: ftom Liverpool.— 7* Britannia, 
Ferris, for Bombay; from Deal.— 8. H.M.S. Ke- 
rald, for Madras; from Plymouth. — lo. Hind, 
Rodger, for N.S. Wales ana V.D. Land; from 
Gteenoek. — 11. Burrell, Metcalfe, for Batavia and 
Singapore: and Hussaren, Gibson, for Cape of 
Good Hope; both from Deal,— also Frederick, 
Legge, for N.S. Wales ; from Portsmouth, — 12. 
Nereus, M*Farlane for N.S. Wales; from LlvtSt- 

B H)!.— 14. Mary Ann, Boucaut, for Cane of GoAd 
ope and Bengal: from Portsmouth, — also CorrArr, 
Lindsay, for Bengal; from Greenock. — 15. Ba- 
retto, Jun., Shannon, for Bengal ; and Arethum, 
Hamilton, for Batavia and Singapore ; both from 
peal.— IC. Catherine, Mackintosh, for Bengal; 
worn Portsmouth,— also Kerswell, Armstrong, for 
Gape of Good Hope; fropn Deal.— 17* Turnet-s, 
Leader, for Bombay ; from Liverpool.— 20. Eliza, 
Leary, for N.S. Wales ; ftom Cove of Cork — 
21. Comet, Fraaer, for Bombay; from Liverpool. 
—22. Cangee Boultbee, for Bengal ; and Sove- 
reign, MackellaTf for V.D. Land (with convicts) ; 
b(^ firom Deal,— also Nandi, Ramst^, for Ben- 
gal; and Eagle, Batty, for Cape of Good Hone: 
mh fkcABB Liverpool.— 24. Upton Castle, Wild- 
rMM forBqnibay; and OaroUne, Uan, for V.D. 
JaSSi both trditn Dc»l.— 25. TVne, Coipave, for 
Bbmbkyt from Deal. 


rABaKKGXAa FBOM IMBIA. 

For Cormoall, from Bengal: O. Medtillop* 
Esq. : Mrs. Mackillop; SfeMasten MacUllcm; Mxa. 
Blunt; 2 Misses ana 2 Masters Blunt | -Capt. J. 
Angelo, 3d L.C. ; Mrs. Angelo; 2 MJm Angelos 
Mrs. Laws ; 2 Masters Farris; Lieut. Col. Pepper, 
8th N.I.; Lieut. Col. G. Knights Brev. cant. 
Johnson, artillery: Lieut. A. Conolly, 6thL.C. i 
Miss A. Barclay; Cant. J. Day, H.M.'s 87th regt.t 
Lieut. R. Harris, ditto; Ens. R. Dudley# dltCds 
70 invalids ; 9 servants. 

Per Wellington, from Madras: Mrs. Col. Camp- 
bell; Mrs. Col. Tichbome; Mrs. Fitsj^trlcks 
Mrs. Gamage; Mrs. Grey; MaJ. FiUpatrlck: Mq). 
Bonner ; Cant. Bailey ; Cant. Campbell, H.M/s 
46th regt. ; Ens. Christie ; Ens. Faunce; Mr. Du- 
mergue, civil service; 2 Masters Campbell ; Mas- 
ters H. Rudyard, G. S. Gamage, Jas. MacLlgan, 
and Grey ; 6 servants. 

Per Juliana, from Bengal : Mrs. Col. Hampton ; 
Capt. and Mrs. Hawes: Lieut. Bolton, H.M.'a 
69tK regt. ; Ens. Snell, H.M. 6lh da ; Mr.Warren. 

Per Gipsey, from Bombay : Mrs. Kemball ; 
Mrs. PalJn ; 2 Misses Logie; Mr. Kemball, super- 
intending surgeon ; Lieut. Kennett, 2lBt N.l. ; 
Miss Kemball : Masters Kemball and Barra; 2 
Masters Palin. 

Per Exporter, from Bengal : Cant. Phlbbs, 
H.M.’s 88th regt. ; Ens. Canney, H.M.'s 88th 
ditto; Mr. Charters, deputy adj. com. gen. 

Per Monntstuart Elphinstone, from Dombay'S 
Mr. and Mrs. Elphinstone : Mr. and Mrs. Jen- 
kyns; Colonel Kenitefly, C.O. ; Mrs. Willoughby; 
t.'apt. W. Gordon, Madras estab. ; Capt. Andin- 
son, I l.CVs marine; Mrs. Macl.eocl; Dr. and Mrs. 
Bell; Capt. M.'U'Lean, 2Uth regt.; Capt. Macken- 
zie, 2d Queen’s regt. ; 14 children *, 122 men, wo- 
men, and children, belonging to H.M.'s and H.C.'s 
troops. 

Per Providmee, from Madras : Mrs. Osborn ; 
Mrs. Cassin ; Mrs. Leverk; Maj. Osborn ; Cant. 
Bell: Dr. Gillespie; Dr. Hewitt; Mr. Leveck; 
Mr. Edwards ; 2 Masters Osborn ; 2 Masters Le- 
verk ; Missc's Osborn, Leveck, and Cassin; Mas- 
ters Cox, Cassin, and Schugrosse ; 2 servants. 

Per Medora, from Batavia: Mrs. Citndon; Mrs. 
O. Livett; 2 Misses Cattenburgh; Mr. Keutains; 
Mr. Stephenson ; 2 Misses Harris ; Miss Slater; 
Master L Slater. 

Per Lady Kefinntvay, from Ceylon : Lady Gif- 
ford and 3 children; M iss Pennell ; Mr. Wright, 
civil service; Dr. Armstrong, Ceylon regt,; Lieut. 
Young, H.M.’s Kkt regt — From the Mauritius: 
Mr. and Mrs. Cooper; Miss Best; Miss M*Mut- 
ler; 73 invalids, H.M.'s 8:kl regt.; 3 women; 10 
children. 

Per H.M.S. Bnadirea, from Ceylon, Ac.: Capt. 
Williams, R.N. ; Lieut. Walcot, R.N.; Capt. 
Cunibrrland, late of H.M.’s .5.'>th regt.; Ens. Ma- 
gra, late of H.M.’s 41st ditto. 

Per Dunira, from (.’hina, Ac. ; Mr. G. Hamil- 
ton, from Bengal; Mr. Josh. Cole, from St, He- 
lena ; Mrs. Cole and 4 children ; Mr. 11. Leech and 
son. 

Per Tjzdy Melville, from China: Capt. Bacon, 
Bengal estab. ; Major and Mrs. Stewart ; Masters 
II. Stewart and G. Stewart; Miss M. C. M. Stew- 
art (born at sea 24 May) ; C. B. Young, Esq.; 1 
servant. 

Per Ganges, from Bengal: Mrs. Gen. Gregor; 
Mrs. Scwcil; Capt. Hilton, H.M.’s 16th Lancers; 
Capt. Elliott, H.M.’s 87th regt.; Lieut. Storer, 
ditto; J. A. Pringle, Esq., civil service; Lieut. 
M 'Gregor, H.C.’s artillery ; Miss Pringle: Master 
Hilton ; Master Rich ; 2 Misses Sewfrll : Mr. Dent. 
—(Capt. Sullivan, H.M.’s 30th regt., died at sea.) 

Per Asin,»fTom Bengal: Mrs. L. Magnlac; Mrs. 
Wni. Bigiiell ; Mrs. Waller ; Mrs. Liston ; Miss 
Durham ; Lane Magniac, Esq.. Bengal C.S. ; J. 
Hunter, Esq., ditto, ditto : Dr. S. Durham, Ben- 
gal estab. ; C;apt. E. Garston, H.C.’s Enghieers ; 
Capt. S. Sherlock, H.M.’s 87th Foot; Ena. C. 
Urquhart, ditto, ditto; Alex. Lamb, Esq.; Mr, 
W.| Turner: Misses E. Magniac, M. MagniSc; 
Baldemo, and H. Waller; Masters P. Mas^sdi 
T. Baldemo, K. Waller. R. Waller, andC.T.F* 
Hunter; servanU; charter-party paasengsrs^ kc. 

• - . - 

FASSBVGSAS TO INDIA, 

Per Neptune, for Bombay; Sir Jqlm Mnleehmh 
new Governor of Bombay ; and sixite. 

Per 
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Per Hereto ^ for Madra 3 : S, B. Liuhlng- 

ton* Eaq., new Governor of Madras; andbuilc. 


inilTHS, MARRTAGKS, ANU 
DKATIIS. 
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of West Woodhay, Berks, and graiid-4aughter 
of the late Gen. Sir R.Bloper, K.C^. 

: 12.' At St. Marylebone Church, Capt. Thomas, 
4ath Bengal N.I., to Miss D. G. Shadwell. 


24. At Southampton, T. S. Warner, Esq., of 
the Hon. E. I. Company's service, to Henrietta, 
third daughter of the late Capt. Uennessy, H.M.*s 
eyth Foot. 


July 8. At CroFS Bush, Amudel, the lady of 
CapU.fl. Holmes, late of Madras, of a daughter. 

it. InSloane Street, the latlv of Capt. D. R. New- 
all, H.C.'ss^hip nf a sou 

13. In VorK Tervare, the lady of Charles'A. 
Saunders, Esq., of a dauglitcr. 

15. At Brentford Butts, the ladv of Capt. T. M. 
Claridge, of the Madras army, c ( a sou. 


MAUKIAGES. 

J«ns25. At Camegy Park, Renfrewshire, John 
Spence, Esq., of Great King Street, Edlnhiirgh, to 
Cnarlotte Dirk, daughter of the late Jas. Car- 
negy, Ksq., of Prince of Wales Island. 

30, AtRytou, Durham, Capt. F. Johnston, H3<1 
regt. of infantry, to Mary, eldest daughter of It. 
Downing, Ksq., of Ryton and Newcastle, Nor- 
tbttthberuuid. 

At Whinfield, Kinross shire, Jas. Deve- 
ridgo, Esq., aurgtfon, of the M.c.’sship TfionutM 
Coutt*, to Ann, youngest daughter of Jas. Sted> 
maiij Esq., of Wliiiifield. 

3. At the district rhuTcIi of All ‘Snuls, Major II. 
Dundas, late of the K. R.I. Hussars, to Annie 
Maria, second ilaughter;— and Sir Henry Wiliork, 
K.L.^., late his Majesty's Charge d’Alfairrs at. the 
Court of Persia, to Kliza, fourth daughter, of the 
late S. Davis, Esq., of Port land- place. 

5. At Lymingion, Cajd. T. Ilithordon, of the 
Hon. E.l. Coinpany’s Military College, to Ame- 
lia, second daughter of the Itcv. G. Sloper, Hector 


DEATHS. 

Jprti .10. On board the TmOp Kennawaj/, on tlie 
p.^ss.'ige home. Sir Hardlnge Giflford, chief justice 
of (it y Ion. 

Jfitte 13. At Dundee, John M*Donald, Esq., 
formerly of Calcutta. 

21. In Henrietta Street, Brunswick Square, Mrs. 
E. M. Boardmnn, wife of (ioloiicl Boardman, of 
the Hon. F..I. Coinpany’s service. 

20. At Bath, Eliza Matilda, widow of the late 
Lieut. Col. Ricliardson, of 4he Hon. E. 1. Com- 
pany’s service. 

2!). In Wolmm Place, Chas. Bentley, Esq., for- 
merly a member of the Council of Fort William. 

— At Ashburton, Devon, Lieut. Col. C. T. 
Higgins, of the Hon. E.L Company’s service, Ben- 
gal establishment. 

Ju/i/ 3. At ('lapham, Edward Party, Esq., of 
Gower Street, Bedford Square, one of the Direc- 
tors of the East India Company, in his 77*^ year. 

— At W’cstliaven, Capt. J. M. Sim, of the Hon. 
E.L Company’s service, eldest son of the Rev. D. 
Sim, late minister of Barry. 

14. At Hallsidc, Scotland, Mrs. J. M. Bruce, 
daughter of James Bruce, Esq., of Khmaird, au- 
thor of “ Travels to iliscover the Source of the 
Nile,” .and wife of John Janline, Esq., advocate. 

I^ntdy. At sea, on Itoard the t,ndy Kennawaj / 1 
on the passage to England, Capt. Orr, H.M.’s <J7th 
regt. 


$}ost0rt*tpt to Asiatic JlittrlUgrnrr. 


Bt information from Basscin dated 
January, it appears timt the Taliens had 
taken and that tlie governor hud 

fled to. Chnyagiree, about four miles olf. 

Great niercMiitile distress, it is said, ex- 
ists at Calcutta ; and that some houses 
have stopped payment. TJie new jury act 


had come into operation, and several na- 
tives hud been summoned for the first time 
as Jurors. 

Accounts from Batavia, dated lOtli 
March, state that the Dutch troops had 
obtained some petty advantages over tlie 
insurgents. 


ii)upplrmrnt to ^oiatir ^ntrlligencr. 


. Calcutta papers to the end of lebruary 
have readied us at the tnoment when the 
last pages were going to press. \Vc have 
only time, therefore, for a hasty analysis 
of their contents. 

Treaty with Sia^m . — The Govcnnuumt 
Gof^tte contains an authentic copy of the 
treaty with Siam, which has liccn raiifit d 
by tlie Supreme Goverhment. It will be 
seen from the following cundens;.(l abstract 
of this important dpcuinent how erroiicous 
were the copies hitherto published. 

The first article stipulates that mutual 
friendship and good under.<itaiidiiig shall 
subsist between the two powers; that 
neither sliall attack the territories of the 
dUieri &c. 

The second article provides that if the 
subjects of either pqrty shall commit out- 
rages on those of the other, the latter shall 


not revenge it, but complain to the govern- 
ment of the offending individuals, which 
shall punish them ; that if in either country 
an army or fleet be prepared, the govern- 
ment shall declare its object to the other, if 
it be required. 

Article the third stipulates that diffe- 
rciicos resjiecting boundaries shall he ad- 
justed in an amicable manner, by officers 
on both sides, who shall examine and settle 
the limits. 

Article the fourth provides that the sub- 
jects of cither party residing in the tcn*i- 
tories of tlie other shall not be taken away 
witiiout the consent of the state wherein 
they reside, which, upon application, may 
deliver the parties or not. 

The flflh article engages that each party 
shall give coinnicrcial facilities to the mer- 
dmiits of the other; ICiiglish nicrcluiiit», 

vessels, 
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vessels, &c. to have traffic with any Sia- 
inese country ; tlic Siamese to aid and pro- 
tect them and permit liiem to buy and soil ; 
and vice Vers/it dio English are to give 
equal accomnioriutions to the Siamese. The 
subjects of each party arc to comply %vith 
the custotnii and conforin to the laws of 
the conntry they visit. 

Article sixt.V stipulates that the mcr- 
clianfa and traders ofeather country shall 
))ay the duties upon commerce, according 
to the custom of the country on cither side, 
and shall he allowed to buy and sell with- 
out the intervention of other persons. Com* 
plaints to he examined and settled by the 
otiicers and governors on cither side, ac 
cording to the laws of the place in which 
the matter of complaint shall occur ; “ If 
a Siamese or English merchant buy or sell, 
without ascertaining whether the seller or 
buyer he of a bad or gt>od character, and 
if lie meet with a bad man, who takes the 
property and absconds, the nilers and olli- 
cers must make seareii and produce the 
person of the aliscondcr, and investigate 
the matter with sincerity. If the party 
possess property, he can be made to p.iy ; 
but if not, or if lie cannot be apprehended, 
it VI ill be the merchant’s ow n fault,** 

Article the seventh provides that mcr- 
eliants desirous of luiilding godowns or 
houses, or of hiring shops, Ac* hi either 
country, may be denied liborty to stay: if 
he be allowed to stay, be shall laud and 
lake up his residence agreeably to terms 
iiiutually agreed upon, and the rulers of 
the country shall assist him and prevent 
him from being oppressed : such indivi- 
dual may leave the country with his pro- 
perty on board any vessel. 

Article the eigluh engages that the con- 
tracting parlies shall render mutual aid to 
each other’s subjects in case of wreck or 
iTiarine injury ; the p.oporiy saved in case 
of wreck lobe restorid to the owner or to 
his heir. 

Article ninth. “ Merchants, subject to 
the English, desiring to trade in any 
Siamese country, with wlucli it has not 
been the custom to have tr;ule and inter- 
course, must first inquire of the governor 
of the country. Sliould any country have 
no merchandize, the governor sliall in- 
form the ship that has come to trade that 
there is none. Should any counti^ have 
merchandize sufficient for a ship, the go- 
vernolr shall allow' her to trade.’* 

The tenth article stipulates that there 
shall be unrestricted trade between Eenang, 
Malacca and Singapore, and the Siamese 
])rovinces (by sea, probably) ; Asiatic 
merchants of the English countries, not 
1>cing Burmese, Peguers, or deseendunts 
of Europeans, shall be allowed to trade 
freely overland, and by means of rivers ; 
such merchants may enter and trade witli 
the Siamese dominions ftxim Mergui, Ta- 
Toy, Teiiasserim. and Y6, overland and by 


water, upon the English furnishing them 
with proper certificates. But merchants 
are forbidden to bring opium into Siam, 
where it is positively contrahand, and will 
be seized and destroyed. 

Article the eleventh engagesy that let- 
ters from individuals sliall not be opened 
ill either country, but by the persons to 
whom they are addressed. 

Article the twelfth stipulates, hat Siam 
shall not olistriict commerce in Tringanu 
and Cohmtaii, and that the English shall 
notat:ack these states. 

By the thirteenth article, Quedah is to 
retnaiiriii possession of the Siamese, wiioare 
“ to take proper care of il and the people;’* 
the people of IVnang may trade with 
Q,iiedah as heretofore ; no duty to be le- 
vied on stock and piovisions there; the 
S^-imese siiail not iiirni tlie mouths of 
rivers in Qiicdali, i>ut shall levy fair and 
proper import and cNport duties ; it is also 
sfipiiiated that ilie servants and family of 
the late governor of (^iiedah shall bo 
released by the Siamese ; that the English 
sliall not attack (^iiedah, nor suffer the 
former governor to disturb it, or any 
other territory of Slam; that the English 
shall not stifier the late governor of Que- 
dah to reside in Penang, Perak, Salen. 
gore, or any Burmese country, (>thei'W'i.se 
tile Siamese may levy an export duty on 
rice ill Qned di. 

The last article sl:pulatcs the indepen- 
dency of the state of IViak. 

'file treaty was executed in the jiresencc 
of Prince Krom .\I.Mn S loren Tiiiraksa, in 
the city ol’the sacred and great kingdom of 
Si-;i-yoo-ll it -yu ! Bangkok), .Jnnei:0, 1826’. 

Appended to the treaty is the following 
iVametl by the luinislers and 
Capl. Burney. 

Aitiele Kt. — Ve-scls, helonging to the 
sul jeets of the English Government, whe- 
ther Europeans or .Asiatics, desiring to 
trade at Baiigki;k, must conform to the 
established laws of Siam in every particu- 
lar. Mercluiiits coming to Bangkok, arc 
prohibited from pnrch tsing paddy or rice, 
for the purpose of exporting the same as 
niei chaiulize, and, if they import fire-arms, 
shot, or giinpowfler, they are prohibited 
from selling them to any party, hut to the 
government. Should the Government not 
require such fire-arms^ &c. the merchants 
must re-export the whole of them. With 
exception to such ' warlike stores, and 
paddy and rice, inercliants, subjects of the 
Englisl), and merchants at Bangkok, may 
buy and sell without the intervention 
of any other person, and with freedom 
and facility. Merchants, coming to trade 9 
shall pay at once the whole of the duties 
and charges consolidated, according to 
the bretidth of the vessel. If the vessel 
bring an import cargo, she shall be charged 
1,700 ticnls for each Siamese fathom in 
breath ; if the vessel bring no import car. 

go* 
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go, 1,500 titfoli. No import oxporf, or 
other dut)r eliall be levied upim the buyers 
or eelien, from or to fioglfsh sulijects. 

Article 2d.— >Mer«!lMnt vessels, the pro- 
perty of Englieh^fubjlects, arriving off the 
bar, mo8|. fii^t anchor and stop there, and 
tho^ooeritliehder of the vessel must dis. 
piU^ A person, with an account of the 
caigo,\and a return of the people, guns, 
shot, and powder, onboard the vessel, for 
the information of the governor, at the 
mouth of the river; who will send a pilot 
and interpreter, to convey the established 
Regulations to the commander of the ves- 
sel. Upon the pilot bringing the vessel 
over the bar, she must anchor and stop 
below the chokey, which the interj>retcr 
will point out. 

Article 3d. — The projier olliccrs will go 
on board' the vessel, and examine her 
thoroughly, and aflcr the guns, shot, and 
powder, have been retnoved and deposited 
at Paknam (post at the mouth of the Me- 
tiam) the Governor of Paknam will pcr> 
mit the vessel to pass to Bangkok. 

Article 4th, — Upon the vossers arriving 
aft Bangkok, the officers of the customs 
will go on board and examine her, open 
the hold, and take an account of whatever 
cargo may l)e on board, and after the 
breadth of the vessel has been measured 
and ascertained, the merchants will be al- 
low'ed to buy and sell according to the first 
article of this agreement. Should a vessel 
upon receiving an export cargo, find that 
she cannot cross the bar with the wholcj 
and that she must hire cargo-boats to take 
down a portion of the cargo, the officers of 
tlie customs ond chokeys shall not charge 
any further duty upon such cargo-lioats. 

Article 5th.— Whenever a vessel or car- 
gO'boat completes her lading, the com- 
mander of the vessel must go and ask 
Chao Phya Phra Khlang for a port-clear- 
ance, and if there be no cause for deten. 
tion, Chao Phya Plira Khlang shall de. 
liver the porUclearance without delay. 
When the vessel, upon her departure, ar- 
rWes at Paknam, she must anchor and 
slop at the usual chokey, and after the pro- 
per officers have gone on board, and ex- 
amined her, the vessel may receive her 
guns, shot and powder, and take her de- 
pariure. 

Article 6th.-— If.i^erchants, of every 
class, do not observij^. the articles of this 
treaty, and oppress the inhabitants of this 
cauntty, become thieves or bad men, kill 
men, epeak o^nsively of, or treat disre- 
spectfully, any great or subordinate offi- 
ccft of ttie oountry, and the case become 
important in any way whatever, the proper 
offiben ehalt time jurisdiction of it and 
pikM Che offender. If the offence be 
nbatiidda, and tlie officers, ufMin investi- 
guMiii eae ihat it proceeded ^m evil in- 
tention; sball iiunish with death. If 
If lie aityiomfir oibiiee^ and the party be 
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the commander or officer of a vessel, or a 
merchant, he shall be fined ; if he be of a 
lower rank, he shall be whipped or impri- 
soned, according to the established laws of 
Siam. The Governor of Bengal will pro- 
hibit English subjects, desiring to come 
and trade at Bangkok, from speaking dis. 
respectfully or offensively to or of tlie 
great officers in Siam. If any person at 
Bangkok oppress any English subjects, ho 
shall be piitushed according to his offence 
in the same manner. 

The Editor of the Gazette makes the 
following comments upon the misaion of 
Capt. Burney : 

The reports of the late mission to Siam, 
hitherto submitted to the public, have been 
calculated to convey an inaccurate impres- 
sion of its objects and results. The mis- 
sion, as far as wc have been able to ascer- 
tain, was neither of a political nor com- 
mercial, but of a complimentary ciiaracter, 
and was intended to congratulate the pre- 
sent monarch, upon his recent accession 
to the throne. It seemed probable, that 
the more intimate knowledge of the go- 
vernment of Siam, consequent upon the 
visit of the envoy, might afford opportu- 
nities to place the relations of the two 
states upon the footing of mutual inte- 
rest and friendship ; and Capt. Burney, 
the envoy, w'as therefore, we believe, in- 
structed to avail himself of their occur- 
rence, in order to adjust, as far as might 
he practicable without offence to the 
Siametie court, sundry points of discus- 
sion between it and the Penang authori- 
ties, and above all, to pave the way for 
an improved commercial intercourse be- 
tween the Siamese kingdom and the whole 
of British India. As an object of less 
general magnitude, though equally im- 
portant to tlie interests of humanity, the 
Envoy was directed to effect the restora- 
tion of the Burman captives to their native 
homes, who had been kidnapped, and 
carried off from tlie Tenasscrim provinces, 
after they had become liy conquest part of 
the British dominions. Tliis last purpose 
was promptly realized, and 1,400 indi- 
vidtials returned to Tavoy and Mergui, 
from a captivity heretofore regarded as a 
civil death. Such of the other incidental 
objects of the mission were also accom- 
plished as were found attainable by con- 
ciliatory negoeiation, and the commerce 
of Siam was thrown open to British ca- 
pital and adventure. 

It will be seen from te'4ti]^tdations of 
the treaty, how far from \i£^Unite were the 
versions hitherto promtilg^M, in which it 
was represented tliat thO fmpbrtatioD of 
opium was prohibited undw the penalty 
of death; that an emi^ty severe punish- 
ment menaced the cnbriiice of the descen- 
dants of Europeans into the temtories of 
Siam ; and that no Europeaii was to trade 
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with the country, without producing a 
license to that effect, or his credentials as a 
merchant or mariner. Allhough opium is 
an article of contraband trade, its impor- 
tation is punishable only by the confisca- 
tion of the article ; and although the Sia- 
mesc object to the transit of European 
traders by land, every reasonable facility is 
given to their admission from sea. 

Runjit Dr. Murray, of Lud- 

hiana, who attended upon this chieflain, as 
reported in a preceding page, has com- 
municated some curious particulars re- 
specting him. “ The Mnha Raja is de- 
scribed as a man of small stature, about 
fifty years of age, of a lively disposition, 
and shrewd and intelligent observation. 
In the end of December, lie was residing 
in a small tent pitched in the centre of a 
garden, about a mile from Lahore. There 
was a small awning in front of the tent, 
and three sides of the garden were en- 
closed with red kanats : very few officers 
or troops were in attendance. In the after- 
noon the Raja generally goes out in his 
palankeen or tonjan for air and exercise, 
when he is more numerously attended, but 
his retinue remain considerably in the 
rear of the palkec, which is usually un- 
accompanied except by one of the Sur- 
dars, Mian Dhun Sinh, or his brother. 
The Raja's usual excursion is to a bun- 
galow^a short distance from his tents. In 
view of the latter there arc always six or 
seven of his horses, fine-looking animals, 
and splendidly caparisoned. Horses seem 
to be the passion of his Highness; he has 
a large stud, which he frequently passes in 
review, and is familiarly acquainted wdth 
the history and qualities of every indi- 
vidual. Resides the ordinary levies of the 
country, Runjit Sinh has now on foot a 
very respectable force, armed and dis- 
ciplined aAer the European fashion. Two 
of these battalions were reviewed by his 
Highness in the end of December. One was 
composed of Sikhs, the other of Sikhs and 
liindoostanees. The former w'ere dress^ in 
white jackets and trowsers, with yellow li- 
nen turbans, the cartouch -boxes, belts, 
and bayonet-scabbards were red. The 
accoutrements and turbans of the other 
battalion were similar to those of the 
British Sepoys. All w'crc armed with 
muskets and bayonets of very respectable 
manufacture and in good order. The men 
were tall and robust, and exceedingly 
steady. After firing by companies and in 
vollies with great regularity, they formed 
hollow square 6n the two centre companies, 
deployed into line, and marched past in 
review, carrying arms when in f^nt of 
the Raja, who was seated in an arm chair. 
The whole was under the direction of the 
native commandant. Each company has 
one subadar, one jemadar, two havildars, 
and two naiks ; all except the latter are 
clad in yellow silk. The officers carry 
Asinik Jbttrn. Vol.24. No. 140. 


sabres, the havildars halberds. Each bat- 
talion has a band of drums and fifeB^^who 
played English tunes as they maheb^'^^ 
The Raja has also a corps of Lancera in 
his service, as well as a respectable train of 
Artillery. The chief agents in the organi- 
zation of his force are two French officers, 
who have been some time in his service, 
and we learn that two more have arrived 
at Cabul, on their way to join the Seik 
army, who are relations of the officers 
already entertained, and have come out to 
India upon their invitation. Runjit is 
very desirous to have an interview with 
the Governor General, if it could be arrang- 
ed so as to suit his lordship's convenience. 
Ilis disorder, an affection of the liver, is 
not such as to incapacitate him from his 
public duties. 

Return of the Embassy from 
Mr. Craiifurd and the gentlemen of the 
Ava embassy arrived yesterday in the 
Rombay Merchant from Amherst Town, 
where, wc understand. Dr. Wallich re- 
mains to pursue his botanical researches. 
The report which has been current here 
tliat Rangoon was in possession of the 
Taliens is not confirmed, though the coun- 
try is not yet tranquil. [i^CTig. Hurk., 
Eeb. 24. 

The report referred to above was de- 
rived from the information of two persons 
who hail arrived at Rassein, on the 22d 
January, who reported that the Taliens 
liad taken Rangoon and occupied Dalla 
and J’atanow. 

New Jury sessions of Oyer 

and Terminer began on the 19th February, 
w'hen Mr. Wynn's new jury act came into 
operation, and several individuals were 
summoned as jurors who had been hither- 
to excluded as incompetent. 

Tour of the Governor- Genera/. —The 
visit paid by Lord Amherst to Futtehpur 
Sikri enabled one of his lordship's suite 
to transmit to Calcutta the following ac- 
count of this interesting place, and which 
appears in the Calcutta Gov. Gaxette of 
February 22d. “ Of the city of FuN 

tehpur Sikri, which was built by Akbeir, 
and appears never to have been of veiy 
great exten^ little now exists, except a 
mass of ruins, enclosed wi^in walls 
equally decayed. The northern portion, 
formed of a series of low hills, is covefecl 
by the reliques of Akber's palace, aha 
the Dergah, or Shrine, of Sheikh Selim 
Chishti, the Saint, whose prayers anef 
surpassing piety procured the monarch 
the much coveted blessing of a son an(| ^ 
successor. . $■ 

“ The palace pf the Emperor conis^ 
of a succession of buildings, 
over a considerable extent of gn^a, and 
presents nothing grand or striking. The 
different structures are all on a very small 
scale, and ap^rently little adapted to an 
2 N imperial 
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imperial residence. ^ Many of them, how- 
ever, arc of peculiar construction, and 
the ornamental architecture is elaborate 
and cimous. They are especially worthy 
of notice, as marking an era in the arts of 
India, and indicating the transition about 
to take place from the genuine Hindu to 
the Indo- Persic, or Saracenic style of 
building. Indian architecture combines 
rudeness aiid]delicacy in a peculiar manner. 
The edifices are built in square massive 
blocks, where strength depends upon the 
quantity of matter less than upon its dis- 
position. Some of the roofs at Futtch- 
pur Sikri are formed of immense slabs of 
stone laid, without beams, from wall to 
wall ; others are formed of similar slabs 
laid aslope, atid meeting in the centre as 
in a pitched roof. The door and window 
frames are all square, the buildings angular, 
and such columns as occur arc short and 
ponderous ; combined with this cyclopean 
style, if it may be so termed, there is ex- 
treme delicacy and miTiuteness in detail, 
and the walls and cornices are covered 
witli scrolls and flowers of an almost 
microscopic delineation, and most com- 
plex and laborious execution. In the 
building immediately adjoining a wholly 
different style i>revails, and the shrine of 
the Saint, witli its carved arches, corri- 
dors, cupolas, and minarets, corresponds 
with the general character of INloham- 
medan architecture, as it occurs through- 
out Persia, whence it seems to have been 
imported, in full perfection, into llindo- 
stan by the Mogul Princes, and especially 
Akber’s predecessor Iloomayoon. 

The Dergah of Sheikh Chishti is, 
perhaps, the finest specimen of Moham- 
medan architecture in India. It is situat- 
ed on the summit of a hill, from the 
brow of which a lofty gateway, to which 
a long flight of steps ascends, commands 
a distant view of the Taj on one side, 
and Bhurtpur on the other. Like all 
buildings of this description, it is a qua- 
drangular enclosure, but it is much more 
than the usual extent, measuring about 
live hundred feet from wall to wall. The 
court within the enclosure is paved with 
stone— an arcaded viranda extends round 
three sides, whilst that opposite to the 
main entrance is occupied by the tombs 
of the family and descendants of the 
saint. His own tomb is a low building 
of white marble projecting into the cen- 
tre of the square ; the walls and windows 
of the shrine are carved with the greatest 
delicacy, like network or lace, and a 
screen curiously wrought with mothcr- 
o’ -pearl protects the marble sarcophagus 
within from profane approach. The me- 


mory of the Sheikh is still held in great 
veneration, and many persons come daily 
in pilgrimage to his shrine. They tic 
small threads or offer flowers on the 
tomb, making at tlie same time presents 
to the Khadims or servants of the csta- 
blislimcTit, aud they anticipate that the 
saint’s intercession will procure them 
health, or longevity, or children, or 
whatever may be the object of their de- 
sires. lliiulus form a full proportion of 
the pilgrims, and it is a curious circum- 
stance, that a similar superstition invests 
the sepulchral monuments of the Taj 
with imaginary sanctity, offerings of a 
like character, and with similar objects, 
being presentetl, especially by Hindus, 
at the tombs of the despot Sluih Jehuii, 
and the lovely I/ight of his harem.” 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

niRTHS. 

Jan. 24. At Bareilly, the lady of Dr. A. Ross, 
37 th of a son. 

21). At Neemuch, the lady of Lieut, and Adj. 
Alcxiindcr, .'Vth Light Cavalry, of a son. 

Feb. 10. At Serampore, the wife of Mr. John 
Rodrigues, of a daughter. 

11. Mrs. W. W. Beck, of a son. 

— The lady of W. Aniey, Esq., of a son. 

13. The lady of John Vanderberg, Esci., of a 
son. 

— At Chittagong, Mrs. J. C. Pritchard, of a 
daughter. 

14. At Chandernagore, Madame LaUmr, wife of 
Monsieur S. 1*. Latour, indigo pla)iter, of a 
daughter. 

16. Mrs. Davidson, wife of Capt. W. R. David- 
son, of the llammtm Shaw, of a son. 

16. Mrs. Joseph (Cowley, of a son. 


MAllHIAGES. 

Jnn. 19. At Chittagong, Mr. John Brown, t(» 
MiiM (J. l*aul, eldest daughter of Mr. A. Paul, late 
head assistant in the (.'oinnicrcial Department in 
the district of Chittagong. 

Feb. l.^At Nussccrabad, Lieut. F.Wheler, interp. 
and quart, mast. 2d Light CJavalry, to Caroline, 
youngest daughter of the Rev. W. Palmer, district 
chaidain on this csUiblishmcnt. 

15. At the Cathedral, A. J. MofTatt Mills, Es ., 
of the civil service, to Miss C. M. Martin. 

17* P. A. Lamouroux, Ksq., house of Mersrs. 
Bonnaffe and Co., to Miss J. M. Frances, eldest 
daughter of F. Vrignon, Esq. 

— At St. Nazareth’s church, Mr. J. H. Arratoon, 
eldest son of the bite H. ArraU)on, Esq., to ('athc- 
rine, only daughter of G. P. Bagrain, Esq. 

23. At the Cathedral, Mr. U. B. i^trickland, to 
Miss E. Catania. 


Jan. 13. At Doobarlah Factory, Zillah of Gha- 
zeeiwre, Mr. M. A. Harper, aged 31. 

16. At Dlnaporc, Mrs. E. Hind, widow of the 
late Assist. Commissary Hind, aged 66 . 

Feb, 4. Miss M. A. D'Paiva, daughter of Mr. 
Clemente D’Paiva, aged 3 years. 

7 . At Delhi, J. H. Buchanan, Esq., assist, surg. 
17th N.I. 

13. At Dum Dum, Lieut. M. T. Colycar, of the 
artillery, aged 20 . 

20. At Serampore, John O'Brien Tandy, Esq. 
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goods DECLAUED Foil SALE 
at the EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

For Sale 14 Augunt — Prompt 1) November, 
Ompaw/e, — Saltpetre— Black Pepper. 
Liffcnwrf.— Saltpetre— l*epper— Ginger — Cinna- 


For Sale Hi Aufptat — Prompt J) Noven^er, 
Liccnaed — Camphor— Gum Ammoniac — Benja- 
min — Gum ('opal — Gum Unrated — Gamboge — Bo- 
rax — Tincal — Columlio Hoot — Senna — Bees’ Wax 
— Sealing Wax — Shellac — Castor Oil. 

For Sale 17 Aupmt — Prompt !> November. 
Licensed, — Gum Arabic — Lac Dye— Sticklar — 
Galls — Potash — Cochineal — Safflower — Sapan 
Wooil. 

For Sal * 21 August — Prftmpt P November. 
Licemed . — Klephants’ Tcclli — Tortoiseshell — 
Mothcr-o’-Pearl Shells — Cornelians — Deer Morns — 
Antimony Ore — Paddy Bird Feathers — Ilattans — 
Bainlxio Blinds — Floor Mats — Marble Screens 


For Sale 3 September-^Prompt 30 November. 
7’er/. — Uohea, l.KKMKKltt). ; Congou, Campoi, 
Pekoe, and Souchong, 5,200,000 lb. ; Twankay and 
Ilyson-Skin. ].150.(HM)lb.; Hyson, 250,0001b.— 
Total, including Private-Trade. 7f700.0002b. 

For Sale 11 September — Prompt ^ December. 
ComiHiur/s. — Bengal, ('oast, and Surat Piece 
Gootls. 


CARGOES of EAST-INDIA COM- 
PANY’S SHIPS lately arrived. 

CARGOES of the Duuira and JM.dy Melville, from 
China; the Cornwall, I,ord Ljntdoek, and Jif- 
Uuua, from liengal ; and the Wellington, from 
Madras. 

CJtmjutnp's. — Tea — Sugar— Indigo — Cotton — 
Piece (fOfxls. 

Private-Trade and Privilege. — Tea — Raw Silk 
—Tortoiseshell— I'apcr—W ine. 
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PRICE 

ZJkST-lKDlik TRODUCB. 

£. «. tf. 

Coffee, Java cwt 

— — Cheribon 2 2 0 — 

— ^ Sumatra 1 18 0 — 

— — Bourbon • • • • • 

— Mocha 3 0 0 — 

Cotton, Surat lb 0 0 4 — 

Madras 0 jT A — 

— — Bengal 0 o 4 — 

— • Bourbon 0 0 7 — 

Drugs Si for Dyeing. 

Al(^, Kpatica cwt. 10 0 0 — 

Anniseeds, Star 5 5 0 — 

Borax, Refined 2 4 0 — 

< Unrefined, or Tincal 2 2 0 

Comphlre 8 15 0 

Cardamoms, Malabar* 

— C^lon 0 1 4 — 

Cassia Buds cwt. 6 0 0 — 

— - Lignea 5 5 0 — 

Castor Oil ft 0 0 0 — 

Dragon’s Blood • * 5 0 0 — 

Gum Ammoniac, lump* • 3 0 0 — 

Arabic 1 5 0 — 

*— Assafffitida 

*— Benjamin 2 0 0 — 

-*— Animi 3 0 0 — 

Gambogium 26 0 0 — 

-*— Myrrh 3.0 0 — 

Ollbanum 3 10 0 — 

Kino 11 0 0 — 

Lac Lake ft 0 10 — 

— Dye 0 4 0 

-*— Shell cwt. 2 lc» (I — 

Stick 2 0 0 — 

Musk, China oz. 0 10 0 — 

Oil, Cassia 0 0 6 

Cinnamon 0 9 0 — 

—— Cloves ft 0 1 3 — 

— Mace 0 0 2 — 

— Nutmegs 0 2 9 — 

Opium 

Rhubarb 0 1 6 — 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 3 5 0 

Senna ft 0 0 9 — 

Turmeric, Java * * * cwt. 1 10 0 — 

— Bengal 1 8 0 — 

— China 1 16 0 — 

Galls, in Sorts 4 0 0 

, Blue 4 0 0 - 


CURRENT, July 26. 

£. s. d. 

Indigo, Blue and Violet ft 0 13 0 • 

£• «. dl Purple and Violet* *•• 0 12 3 

——* Extra fine Violet *••• 011 9 

2 12 0 Violet 0 10 0 

2 3 0 Violet and Copper • • 0 9 3 

Fine Copper 0 10 0 

6 0 0 — — Copper 0 9 0 

0 0 6 — Consuming SOTts • • • - 0 7 6 

0 0 6 Oude Middling 0 6 0 

0 0 6 Low and bad Oude •**. .0 2 0 

0 0 10 Madras 0 8 0 

Do. mid. ord. and bad 0 4 6 

21 0 0 Rice, Bengal White cwt. 0 13 0 

5 10 0 Patna 0 18 0 

2 6 0 Safflower 1 0 0 

Sago 0 15 0 

Sart|)ctre 1 4 0 

Silk, Bengal Skein ft 

0 16 Novi 0 13 1 

6 15 0 Ditto W hite 0 13 10 

6 0 0 — China 

0 16 Spices, Cinnamon 0 4 3 

21 0 0 Cloves 0 2 6 

6 0 0 Mace 0 4 6 

3 10 0 — Nutmegs 0 3 8 

Ginger cwt. 10 0 

50 0 0 Pepper, Black ft 0 0 3 

8 0 0 White 0 1 2 

30 0 0 Sugar, Bengal cwt. 1 16 0 

8 0 0 Siam and China 1 IS 0 

5 0 0 — Mauritius 1 5 0 

16 0 0 Tea, Bohea ...ft 017 

0 16 Congou 0 2 4 

Souchong 0 2 10 

5 0 0 C.’ampoi 

3 0 0 Twankay 0 2 8 

0 15 0 Pekoe 0 4 0 

— Hyson Skin 0 2 8 

0 10 0 Hyson 0 4 5 

0 16 Young Hyson 0 3 6 

0 O 3 (iunpowder 0 5 0 

0 3 0 Tortoiseshell 1 4 0 

Wood, Sanders lied ton 10 0 0 

^ ® ® AUSTRALIAN PKODUCR. 

0 2 0 Oil, Southern tun :V) 0 0 

1 16 0 Sperm 70 o 0 

1 10 0 Head Matter 75 0 0 

2 2 6 Wool ft 0 2 0 

Wood, Blue Gum ton 0 7 10 

- 4 10 0 Cedar 0 0 4 


£. «. d. 
0 13 6 
0 12 9 
0 12 U 
0 11 6 
0 11 3 

0 n 0 

0 9 9 
0 10 6 
0 6 10 
0 4 0 
0 9 0 

0 7 6 
0 16 0 

1 1 0 
7 10 0 
1 10 0 
1 6 0 


0 0 4 
0 2 0 
2 2 0 
2 3 0 

1 16 (» 
0 1 11 
0 3 0 
0 3 4 


0 3 5 
0 4 5 
0 3 9 
0 6 4 
0 3 11 
0 5 6 
2 10 O 
10 10 » 


0 5 0 
0 8 10 
0 0 6 


DAILY PRICES OF Srocks,/romJmte26 ioMt/2^^ 


June. 
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SUTTEES. 

A VOLUME of oflicial papers respecting the self-immolntion of Hindoo 
widows, laid before Parliament during the late session, has just issued from 
the press. With this fresh supply of evidence, we propose to rc-consider this 
very interesting though painful subject. 

As yye shall be unavoidably led into details of some length, we do not 
think it expedient to coniine ourselves to the limits which a single number of 
this journal can afibrd to one topic. 

Before we proceed to the argumentative matter in the volume, we shall 
exhibit an abstract of the number of suttees, compiled from the oflicial 
returns, in the year 1824, comparing it with the abstract for the year 1823 
given in the papers presented during the session of 1825. 

Suttees unuea the Presidenct ov Fort Wiljjam. 


182JJ. 1824. 

Burdwan 45 56 

Hooglily 81 

Jessore 14 SO 

Jungle Muhals 27 

Midnaporc 15 22 

Nuddcali 59 7S 

Suburbs of Calcutta 4G SI 

Twenty-four Fcrguiinalis including Baruset 22 26 


Total Calcutta division 309 S4S 

Cuttack, Khoordah, and Balasliorc SI . 25 

Dacca Division 40 40 

Moorshedabad do 13 14 

Patna do 49 42 

Bareilly do 12 10 

Benares do. 121 93 


575 572 

2 O 
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SUTTEBS IIHDEH THE PRESIDENCY OF FoRT 8t. OtOMi. ' ' ' ' ' 

No rclurns. 

Suttees under the Presidency of Bombay* 

No regular returns, except from the southern Concan, in which tho nunhbor of 
suttees in was thirty .two. Tliu return for 1824 is wanting 9 but the-annaal 

average for the preceding five years is forty-eight. 

The following is a comparative statement of the ages of the victims in 1824. 



Under 20 
Years. 

Uetween 20 
and 40 Years. 

Detween 40 
and 00 Years. 

Above CiO 
Years. 

TotaL 

Brahmin caste , 


103 

102 

35 

251 

Other castes .... 


llfi 

132 

61 

321 


24 

218 

234 

96 

572 


Comparing this list with that for the preceding year, which is given in our 
20th vol., p. Go.% one reflection occurs which is worthy of notice, namely, 
that the suttees of the Brahmin caste have greatly increased in con»- 
parison with those in other castes, especially amongst the younger women. 
When it is remembered that the brahminees are prohibited from the rite of 
anoomarnnn^ or post-cremation (burning with a portion of the husband’d 
furniture, which other castes may do after the lapse of years» the large 
proportion of Brahmin suttees is remarkable. 

In the Calcutta division, where, unfortunately the bulk of the numher. takes 
place, the victims consisted of a greater proportion of aged women* than ip 
the year 1823. 

It is lamentable to find that of the twenty-four young creatures wha under- 
went this cruel rite, one was aged thirteen, another eleven, and anotfacr* only 
nine.* In all these cases, the suttees were decidedly Ul^al. The last 
especially : the widow was a brabmince, and she burnt, in tlio Gorupk!- 
pore zillah (Benares), upon receiving intelligence of her husband’s death, with 
his turban and other clothes. Two persons, who appeared to have assisted, nt 
this murder, were committed to take their trial at the sessions. 

Of aged suttees there arc many examples in the returns : several having 
burned who were eighty and upwards, some aged ninety, and one at the great 
age of nincty-fivo. Surely these poor creatures ought to have been assumed 
to he irrational, and their anticipation of an event which must be so near, 
prevented on that ground. 

The classes, to which the husbands of the suttees belonged, were various, 
comprehending all degrees, from the zemindar and pundit to the beggar, - and 
including also native government officers; as well as persons of all cir- 
cumstances, from those in possession of ample means of subsistence . to 
individuals in very miserable circumstances ” (p. 77) : the greater pai^y 
indeed, were in huihble condition. 

None of the ;^Si^ are very remarkable. In the case of. Mohasoonderee 
Debeca, a brahmince, ** every exertion was made to dissuade the widow from 
becoming a suttee, but without cfiect ; she had been waiting for the death of 
her husband, who had been brought down to the bank of the river ^the dey 
previous to the sacrifice. The ceremony was conducted in usupl mannec, 

. i; except 

* There fs one r^orted fbur yean of age. which is an evident mbtalee. as she left a uki iiged 
twenty-five. Similar errors occurred In former pai>erg, and occasioned much misreprcMiitBj^iiqni;^ 
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except that the. acconapaniment of toin>toni8 and churs was forbid, in order 
to enable such as might hear her cries to be released, if she made any, to 
ailbrd her every assistance. No bamboos were placed over her, thus leaving 
her at perfect liberty to escape if nature should burst the fetters of supersti- 
tion which had made her submit to the most excruciating of deaths.” She 
was the second wife of the deceased, who was a priest, and possessed some 
lackeraj lands^ She had one son, about eight years of age. A strong con- 
sideration which appears to have influenced her was that her mother had 
burnt, and the rite (she alleged) had invariably been performed by the females of 
her family. In the same zillah (that of Maldah) where this sacrMicc occurred, 
another was attempted, less than a month afterwards ; but in this case the 
intended victim had less resolution. Nature overcame every other feeling, 
and the woman leaped from the pile; upon which, the darogah states in his 
report, the relatives and persons present endeavoured to place her again upon 
it, and would in all probability have done so, had not the darogah himself 
(who was a Musulman) prevented them. It appears from the remarks of the 
Court of Nizamut Adawlut that the magistrate of the zillah is instituting an 
inquiry into the circumstances detailed in the darogah’s report, with the view, 
we suppose, of punishing the offending persons. 

It is apparent, from several statements in these papers, that ninny of the 
natives, especially of the more respectable Hindoos, arc averse to witness 
these disgusting exhibitions, and even endeavour to prevail upon the deluded 
women to forego their shocking intention. In the district of Allyghiir (Bareilly 
division) there was but one suttee in 18^4, and a respectable zemindar offered 
the woman, who was a brahmince, sixty years of age, the widow of a beggar, 
money and land to renounce her purpose ; “ she continued obstinately bent 
upon her destruction, and lighting the pile, perished in the flames.” In the 
aillah of Booliiiidshuher (same division) a single suttee took place, and here a 
similar circumstance occurred : the police officer was present, and though urged 
by him and several respectable Hindoo zemindars, who offered her land to 
accept of life (she w^as only thirty years of age), the deluded creature spurned 
the tender, and lit the pile with her own hands. She was, as well as the other, 
the widow of a brahmin beggar. 

At Moradabad, in the same division, there was an attempt at one of these 
sacrifices. The kotwal delayed the ceremony until the receipt of orders from 
the court, and before they could arrive the woman changed her intention. 
The magistrate of this zillah states that the practice might, in his opinion, be 
put down there altogether, with the greatest case and safety, by a simple pro- 
hibition. 

In Shahabad (Patna division) three widows were dissuaded from becoming 
suttees, and one was prevented by the police on account of the illegality of the 
intended sacrifice. In this zillah a very great decrease has taken place since 
the last year, and of the number of suttees in 18^4, several were illegal, and 
ought to have been prevented. 

Ifi South Bundlecund (Benares division) two siitteeX; wfjre prevented. In 
one case, a widow, whose husband had been dead for upwards of six years, 
determined to sacrifice herself. The thannador forbid the ceremony, as con- 
trary to the shasters. The widow, upon being made acquainted with the 
prohibitien,= acquiesced very readily, declaring she relinquished the intention of 
bomiag 1 In the other case the suttee, after ascending the pile, found her 
eourt^e fail gad jum|KMl ufl^ after being slightly burnt. She was made over to 
her rdations, who agreed voluntarily to provide for her. 


One 
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case affords an example of pre-determ in cd siltdde. It is thai^of 
Goorjah, aged thirty, nvhich occurred at Sahnruhpore, in the Bareilly divisimi, 

> 13th Augiist 18^. ** The suttee took place about twelve years after the death 
of her husband. In the month of August last, Suddasook, brother of the 
suttee, fell sick at Saharunpore, whither she repaired for the purpose of 
seeing him ; during her stay at the place, her brother having died, the Biittee 
wished to have burnt herseff with his remains: this being contrary to the 
shasters, the kotwal of Saharunpore was ordered to prevent it. Ten days 
after this circumstance, the father-in-law of the suttee presented a petition to 
the court, stating that his daughter-in-law had taken nothing for ten days, and 
was desirous of burning with some property of her husband. The magistrate, 
with the pundit of the court, Ac. went to the house in which the woman was, 
expostulated with her, and used every means to dissuade her from burning, 
but to no effect, as she continued urgent in her intention ; and the pundit 
having stated that no irregularity existed in the woman’s burning herself, the 
ceremony was permitted to take place.” The court of Nizamut Adawlut con- 
sider this suttee (the only one in the district) ns illegal. 

There was a case (p. 83) in the Niiddeali district of the Calcutta division, 
wherein tiirco wives of a deceased brahmin burned. They were of the respec- 
tive ages of twenty-five, twenty-one, and eighteen. The inohurrer of the 
thannah in charge attempted to stay this suttee, on the ground of there being 
three women. ** lie reported the case to the magistrate, and was ordered to 
make strict inquiry, as it appeared likely that some of the women might be 
legally incapacitated ; but before the receipt of the order, the relations burnt 
the woman in defiance of the inokurrcr's remonstrances.” On subsequent 
inquiry, the suttees were reported to be legal. With this case we would 
contrast another (p. 110) in which only one of two wives chose to burn ; the 
second wife of the deceased joined his cousin in the usual engagement to take 
care of an infant child, a year old, whom the suttee left behind. 

There is a nonsensical statement in more than one return from the Ghazee- 
pore zillah (Benares) of the fire communicating spontaneously from the suttee’s 
cloth ! This absurditj^ interpolated doubtless by the native ofliccr, ought not 
surely to be retained in a public document which purports to proceed from the 
British magistrate. 

In a case of suttee (the only one) in the llungpore district of Moorsheda- 
bad, the magistrate committed for trial all the parties concerned, thinking that 
. there was a strong suspicion, corroborated by the inability or refusal of the 
parties to explain, that the object of the ceremony was to get rid of the 
widow, in order to secure some property left by the deceased to his brothers, 
in the event of her death. 

Most of the returns arc defective in respect to whether the sacrifices were 
by sahcsniarana (concroroation) or by anoomarana (post-cremation), which it is 
extremely desirable should, be shown, because, in many instances — nay^in most, 
the latter are illegal. Thus in the zillah of Shahabad, in which were four 
instances of post-creination, three were illegal; and in Goruckpore ailkdi, 
where three occurred, two of them were illegal. 

Numerous instances are observable in these returns, as in former ones, in 
whiA the sacrifice tpok place without the presence of a pplice oJ^er; 
. epnsequentiy (as is remarked by Mr. Harington in his uiinutqdated 14tb Sept. 

1825) without its being ascertainable whether the immolation .was conformably 
v to the HiiidopMaw, or irregular and therefore punishable. I shall. never 
cease,” he adds, V to regret the. continuance of such a state of rcaieflkihilc 

defect 
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defect in our poiicCi and of its awful influence in aggravating the evils of 
the suttee practice^ by the tacit allowance of cruelty and murder,’* 

When officiating as chief judge of the Nizamut Adawlut, in February 181^5, 
Mr, Harington directed his attention to a remedy for this defect^ and proposed, 
in a minute which appears amongst the papers now published (p. 45), a. circular 
letter to the courts of circuit, containing a recommendation of measures for 
insuring a timely notice to the police of any intended suttee. This circular 
was opposed by three of the judges of the court, as inconsistent with the 
object of government, that of refraining from measures which would con- 
structively legalize this abominable practice. In this opinion the Supremo 
Government coincided, observing : 

The Governor. General in Council is duly sensible of the humane motives by which 
Mr. Harington is actuated in urging the points noticed in his minute, but being of 
opinion that the measures proposed for requiring the zemindars and others to give 
previous information of all cases of suttee, (hough varying in form, would in cdect 
be substantially the same as those which government has before declined to adopt, and 
that tliey would iti fact be open to nearly all the same objections, he concurs witli the 
majority of tlic court in thinking it inexpedient to circulate the orders proposed by the 
officiating chief judge. 

There are but few particulars of any interest among the Madras papers, 
Mr. Sinclair, an assistant magistrate in the Tanjorc district, succeeded in 
preventing a brahmince from burning, after a long effort. She at first resisted 
ull entreaties, and declared that she would pull out her tongue, — she would 
starve herself, — she was bent on the sacrifice of her life. Mr. Sinclair appears 
to have treated her as a lunatic, and he directed the tchsildar to lose no time in 
consoniing the body of the deceased. The corpse was burnt and the widow 
survived : her caste hinders the rite of post-cremation. There seems to have 
been in this case a little dexterity used, which is not warranted by the regula- 
tions; and the government, from the hint given in its reply to the communica- 
tion, appears to have thought so. Under these circumstances much reliance 
cannot be placed on the opinion of Mr. Sinclair, that the practice of suttee 
might be stopped by authorit}', and that ** a proclamation against such shocking 
rites would be almost universally hailed with satisfaction.” 

A more gratify’ing instance of preservation is recorded in a letter from the 
resident of Tanjore. Rajah Tondiinan died on the 4th June 1824, and as it 
had been customary in Tondiman’s family for the wife to sacrifice herself, the 
first wife declared her intention of burning with the deceased rajah on this 
occasion. Ragonath Tondiman, however, the brother and successor of the 
late rajah (both of whom had conceived an abhorrence of this revolting 
practice), succeeded, by arguments and entreaties, in dissuading the widow 
from her purpose. The Governor in Council communicated to the rajah bis 
particular approbation of this part of his conduct, which has had the effbet 
of stimulating the humane exertions of Ragonath Tondiman ; in two subse- 
quent instances at Poodoocottah, the wives of two men of rank, wHo had 
determined to burn themselves, were persuaded through his intercession to 
recede from their intention. The resident states in his letter as follows : 

It is gratifying to think, that though self-immolation has prevailed generally in the^ 
TanjOire Ihtnily, the present rajah denounces it as a barbarous and inhuman me ; he 
declares that he will interdict his own wife in the most solemn manner from sacrificing 
htmlf upon his fbneral pile, and that he will discourage the practice wherever his 
influence can have any weight ; but though so decidedly against it himself, he is still of 
opMUoa that any thing like an exertion of autliority, or even very active endeavours 

for 
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Ibr 4ls^Kif»prMikM^ wiiMer bj fiurc^poan or natifo ftifliience^ 'wmild Imve 
'oA^te-eliWef.: .■. -^ 

i H« thwkfl, Jiowtverv that much may ho affbcted by timely peiwiaaion | itnd aeieiml 
KlMeroted mctims have through his means been rescued from a cruel deaths and am 
sow supported by his bounty. Both the Tanjore rajah and Tondimau have made it 
known that they support and protect every woman who allows benelf to be dissuaded 
fhim burning witli the body of her husband : tliis benevolent intention was allowed to 
gain publicity without attracting observation to it» but it is now generally understood, 
and sufficiently evinces their sentiments upon the subject of self-immolation. When, 
therefore, it' is taken into consideration how much the wishes of a native prince m<> 
fluence the conduct of his subjects, it is not perhaps being too sanguine to expect dial 
the unobtrusive, but unequivocal mode in which the Rajah of Tanjore and Tondiman 
have shown that they discountenance such inhuman rites, and the judicious and timely 
persuasion which they are determined to use to prevent them, may be attended with 
considerable effect ; that they will in all instances be successful is not, I fear, to-be 
anticipatedi— the body of the people must be more enlightened before reason can dually 
tfitmipb over such deep-rooted superstition. 

Amongst the Bombay papers, there are found some proofs of the continued 
good effects produced by the regulations concerning the mode of constructing 
the pile, made by the leading shastrees, at the instance of Capt. Robertson, in 
consequence of the atrocious transaction at Foonah in September 1813, de- 
tailed in the last collection of papers published on this subject.^ By this 
regulation, the pile is built so as to allow of the woman’s escape ; she is not 
to be bound, &c. Capt Robertson (the collector at Foonah) states, in a 
letter amongst the papers before us, that ** the retraction of vows by aU 
those who made them during the first three or four months subsequently to 
October 1883 (the date of the rules referred to) seems effectually to have 
produced a permanent conviction that no woman will be able to undergo the 
trial without discredit ; and the brahmins of the city seem reconciled to the 
belief that the custom will no longer be preserved unless some outrageous 
zealot of affection and religion ventures and actually endures the torture 
before the memory of the custom fades away. I am inclined to think,^* he 
adds, that there will never be another suttee in the town of Foonah.” 

This opinion, unfortunately, proved in the sequel unfounded. A month 
after this was written, two suttees took place in the neighbourhood of Foonah, 
the account of one of which, by Mr. Fringle, deserves insertion : 

Information was brought to me yesterday morning at Peepulwnndce, where I w'as 
encampe^ that a suttee was about to sacrifice herself at the village (Borec); I im- 
m^iately sent my carcooos to try to dissuade the woman, and at least prevent her 
tnouiiting the pile till I should arrive. I rode over myself in the afternoon, and 
found that every argument had already been used to prevent her witliout effect. 7 
told her that she would suffer no disgrace by not going, and if she was under any 
anxiety about her future maintenance, I would take care she should hot want ; buk 
that if she petusted in burning, it must be according to the rule of the sbasters, when 
if, as was most probable, her nerves should fail her, and she came out of the fire, she 
would lose her caste and reputaUon. When she heard this she smiled, and told j|Vi0 
0at she was actuated fVom no sudden Impulse of enthusiasm, but that ft had been tfaff 
cool determination of her whole life, ever nnce she was married, and that alie iied 
^ifAeanroim her husband she would not survive him, and she was fully reeDlye^ to 
abide ey her wQfd; Uiatif she wished to remain slie bad .children and relatjoi^ wl^ 
would be willing to support her, but her resolution was not to be altered by any offers of ^ 
maiatenance; that with regard to tlic form of the pile, the facility of escape would iimfy 
eotfo to prove the firtiwess of her reeoluiiou, and sl;ie begged Uiat I myself would 

' preshfff 

* See Asiat. Jnurn* vol. xx., p. (554. 
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ptmad ta sec Ikmif heroleally die could behave^ She appealed to be b e t ir eo add 
silty years of age, and had two sons and several grandchildren ; her hnablHMli.iandid 
as'piivatatutor in tbefainily of Gopal liow Despandee^ at i^inchodet, wbcf» btidled 
three days ajp) : she herself hadtgone the day before yesteiday to Uie iila bMfV r^M^ 
another suttee had been burnt, and she had assisted at the cereinony ; on her rrturn hpine 
inr the evening she waa met by the messenger bringing her husband’s bones ; slie isn- 
mcdiately expressed her determination of burning with them, much to the grief of her 
family and the vilhigers, who remained up tlie whole night trying to dissuade tier, but 
in vain. When I found her determined to go, I took care to have the pile constructed 
on the most orthodox plan ; above was a light covertog of dry twigs supported by four 
forked posts firmly fixed in the ground ; the ground below was covered with wo<^ and 
oow-dung, leaving a space of about five feet to the top, oil three sides the pile was 
surrounded with grass and straw, and the fourth was left entire open. After the prew 
liminary ceremonies, which die woman went through with perfect self-possession, it 
was nearly dark when she was brought up to die pile ; 1 told her to look at it well before 
she went further, she did so, and said distinctly her resolution was fixed : she stopped 
a few minutes at the edge of the pile performing the last ceremonies, during which 
time her senses appeared to be failing her ; she was then assisted in mounting, and all 
were made to stand at a Hide distance, except her two sons who applied the light to the 
bvtsideof the pile, as she did within ; not a word was uttered, and in a moment the 
pile wag in a blaze-^he raised herself and turned completely round, and^hcrciics 
were heard distinctly for about three minutes, when the fury of the fiames, fortunately 
by the dryness of the fuel, and the strength of the wind, soon put an end to her 
sufferings. The surrounding grass was consumed almost instantly, and the covering 
above remained burning, but did not fall in till long after her death : her person was 
quite visible during the whole of the time— -die by-standers were amazed at her con- 
stancy, but slie was an old woman, and was perhaps too feeble to get out of the- firc^ 
otherpise 1 think human nature would have been too strong in her to liave permitted her 
to remain as she did. 1 have been thus particular, as 1 believe it is die first time die 
new pile has bad a trial, and the account may perhaps interest you. It was not until 
yesterday tliat 1 heard of tlie Ala suttee, which the villagers had not reported to the 
shekdaur ; 1 fancy it w’as conducted on the old plan ; it was much against the will of 
the brahmins that I'carried my point yesterday, but when I appealed to the sbasters 
they had nothing to answer. 

Not long after, in June 18^5, a suttee occurred (as it appears) in 
Poonah itself, at which Capt. Robertson, the resident, was himself present^ 
and superintended the construction of the pile ; and he says, ** in so far as 
I can at present judge, I do believe that the new method had as fair a trial as 
it was in the nature of things to permit.” The victim neycr moved from the 
spot on which she was laid down, and her death was supposed to have been 
instantaneous. Mr. Arbuthnot, the collector’s assistant, who likewise witnessed 
the scene, thinks the suiSering in such a pile slight, and that if it is not 
considered practicable to put a stop to suttees entirely, no pile can be more 
efficient for preventing suffering. 

A third suttee took place at Poonah, under the eye of Capt. Robertson, ki 
the same month. The woman underwent the ceremony with astonishing forti- 
tude : Capt. R. adds that he learnt for the first time that the cause of our 
iKlt having had any rain for two years was generally attributed to the escape 
of Radhabyee in 1823.” 

The reform in respect to the construction of the pile appears to have bc6ff * 
ihtroduced' into the southern Concan (the grand scene of suttees under 
*ftombay Government), with the concurrence of the natives, as sanctioned by 
their shasters. But although it might be supposed, to use the words of Mr. 
Blnojg^ the magistrate of that district that, “ if strictly adhered to, no woman 

could 
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could possess the fortitude to persist in her determination unto the positive 
completion of the sacrifice, and that the custom could merely exist in the 
casual infraction of these rules by the employment of illegal means in the 
absence of European superintendence yet experience showed the contrary. 
This gentleman records an instance in which the rules were strictly adliered 
to, and the almost incredible fortitude of the woman was manifested to the 
astonishment of at least ten European witnesses : 

Tlie suttee alluded to took place immediately below the Fort of Rutnagerry on tlie 
4th ultimo. All the gentlemen at the station attended, and persuasion proving useless, 
the greatest attention was paid to the construction of tlie pile, in hopes tliat she might 
finally escape without much injury. The wind blew from behind, and we could see 
every thing most distinctly. The fire lit gradually, and we observed her writhing with 
agony as the flames just caught her clodies, and then enveloped her body, but she did 
not utter a scream, or make tlie least attempt to escape. The order and silence in which 
the whole was conducted, and the presence of so many Europeans, must have increased 
her protection, bad she the least failed in her determination ; and we were almost 
horrifled with the idea that our intended merciful interference had been the cause of 
prolonging her agony. 

Mr. Elphinstone observea upon this statement, that such instances of 
infatuation in our day are surprising and shocking; but they convey a useful 
lesson, as they show how intense a devotion must be felt for the Hindoo super- 
fitition, when it can carry its votaries through such trials.** 

Mr. Anderson, the criminal judge at Surat, gives an account of the un- 
common occurrence of a suttee at that place, which he vainly endeavoured to 
prevent. He was present at the dreadful scene : 

The conduct of the widow throughout, was that of tlic most perfect firmness, and 
freedom from alarm ; she engaged in and witnessed the oppalling preparatory cere- 
monies with a Gollectedness and presence of mind I could not have conceived. Seated 
on the pile, she adjusted the faggots about her with an unaltered countenance, and on 
tny addressing her, with a last hope, that, in tliat situation, she might be shaken, 
saying, that I would still protect her in a return to her house, she'^ unhesitatingly, and 
in die tone and manner she had preserved diroughout, declared, that what she was 
engaged In was her bapphiess. Aloud she called to her son, directing him to heap the 
fuel upon her, and then, widi her own band, applied the torch to the pile. Fur two or 
three seconds the torch did not take effect*— she sat wdth unchanged countenance— the 
flames then burst forth — she was seen clapping her hands, and in less than a minute all 
of this most frightful and revoldng spectacle was over. 

The policy of this partial interference, in the superintendence of Europeans 
of the construction of the pile, and their enforcing compliance with the rules 
laid down by the shastrees, forms the subject of an interesting discussion 
between Mr. Elphinstone, the Governor of Bombay, and Mr. Warden, 
Member of Council : we must, however, reserve this part of the subject, alpng 
with our own observations; till next month. 



( 2 ^ ) 

ACCOIJNT OF THE MISSION TO AVA. 

Mr. CrA^furd, the late envoy to the court of Ava, has furnished an fntfer^st- 
ing^ account of his journey into that country, and his visit to the capital, 
^hich, although long, we insert entire from the Calcutta Government Gazette 
of March 1st : — 

The mission left Rangoon on the 1st September, and reached Henzada on 
the 8th. Here we were received with much polite attention by the future 
Viceroy of Pegu, who has the rank of a wungyi, or counsellor, the highest 
enjoyed by a subject. He was very solicitous, however, to prevent our going 
further, intimating that he was himself vested with full powers to treat with 
us upon every possible subject. 

He had no opportunity, however, of exercising his plenipotentiary powers 
upon the present occasion, for the mission, disregarding his pretensions, on 
the afternoon of the iOth quitted Henzada, and on the afternoon of the 14th, 
a few miles beyond Myanaong, or Loonzay, entered the hilly region, which is 
the proper geographical boundary of the Burman race — all to the south being, 
the Delta, or deboitehement of the Irawadi, and the true country of the Peguans 
or Talains. 

Pursuing our journey with hills now pressing down to the river on both 
sides, and which struck us at the time as peculiarly picturesque and beautiful, 
after passing through the long tiresome champain of the Delta of the Irawadi, 
we reached Prome on the cveriirig of the 15th. This is one of the largest 
towns in the Burman empire, and appeared to be not less populous than Ran- 
goon. The inhabitants, since the war, had returned to their homes — the place 
was jn a good measure restored, and although it had been long the head-quar- 
ters of the British army, there was now no re-action or persecution. All this 
bore favourable testimony to the moderation of the Myowun, or governor, 
whom wc found an extremely respectable man. 

We left Prome on the 17th, and on the 20th reached Patnagoh and Mel- 
loon, the scene of the conferences in December 1825, which led to the first 
treaty, which was never ratified, or even transmitted for ratification, a breach 
of engagement for which the Burmese received signal castigation on the spot. 

On the 21st we left those places, and on the 22d reached Renangyoung, or 
the fetid oil brooks,” — in other words, the petroleum wells. In the after- 
noon we visited the wells, and the remarkable and sterile country which sur- 
rounds them, abounding every where with fossil remains of one of the last 
great changes which the globe has undergone. 

On the 23d we left Renangyoung, and in the course of the forenoon passed 
Senbegyoung, from which leads the best road from Aracan, and by which 
Major Ross and a battalion of sepoys proceeded in the month of March last.^ 

On the morning of the 24th wc reached Pugan, and staid there for that day, 
and part of the following, examining the curious antiquities of this place, 
the most remarkable in the Burman dominions, and the extensive ruins of 
which, if such evidence were not too well known to be delusory, might lead 
to the supposition, that in former ages the Burmese were a people more power- 
ful and civilized than wc now find them. 

On the 27th we passed the confluence of the Kyendween and the Irawadi. 
The prospect afforded by their junction is far from imposing. Both rivers are 
liere confined to a narrow bed, and the tongue of land which divides them is 

so 
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so low» and covered with reetls, that it may easily be mistaken for an island, 
and consequently, the smaller river to be only a branch of the larger. 

The prospect hitherto presented, in a route little less than four hundred 
miles, was that of a country imperfectly cultivated and inhabited, and by far 
the greatest part of which was covered with a deep forest, or with tall reeds 
and grass, among which there was scarcely any evidence of culture or occupa- 
tion. We were now, however, within fifty miles of the capital, and the scene 
began greatly to improve: the country became level, the nearest ranges of 
hills to the east being at least thirty miles distant, and the Arracan mountains, 
to the west, not less than fifty in the nearest part, and sixty or seventy in the 
distant. The villages and cultivation had increased considerably ; but neither 
here nor anywhere else did we see evidence of a dense population or active 
industry. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon we passed Yandabu, where the treaty was 
dictated to the Burmans, and sailed within a stone’s throw of the great tree 
where Sir A. Campbell’s tent was pitched, and the conferences were held. 

On the afternoon of the S8th wc reached Rapatong, a village on the cast 
bank of the river: this was the spot at which the Burmans contemplated 
making their last effort, had the British array not been arrested in its progress 
by the treaty of Yandabu. Here they were encamped, under the old chief 
Kaulcn Mengyi, the whole disposable force not exceeding a thousand men, 
and the greater number of these conmsting, not of soldiers, but of the per- 
sonal retainers and menial servants of the chiefs. Two forced marches would 
have carried Sir A. Campbell to Ava, on a good high road, with nothing to 
resist him but the dispirited fugitives just mentioned. In the evening we 
reached Kyaktalon, twelve miles from Ava. A short way before coming to 
that 'place, a deputation, headed by a secretary of the Lotoo, met us, to 
compliment us on our arrival, and usher us into the capital. 

On the morning of the 29th we left Kyaktalon. After we had proceeded a 
few miles, an order from the court arrived, requesting that we might stop 
where we were, as it was the intention to send down a deputation of persons 
of superior rank to conduct us. The promised deputation, consisting of a 
woonduck and three sarcduugyis,^ accordingly came, and on the morning of 
the 30th wc arrived at the capital, anchoring about two miles below the city, 
opposite to the place appointed for our temporary residence. Thousands 
flocked down to the bank of the river, out of curiosity to sec the steam- 
vessel. A similar curiosity was displayed every where else on our journey, 
nearly the whole population of towns and villages turning out to see her. 

On landing, we were received with ceremonious politeness by a Wungyi and 
Atwenwun, the two highest classes of officers under the Burmese government. 
These were the individuals who had negociated and signed the treaty of Yan- 
dabu. The politeness which dictated the selection of these two individuals 
was obvious. 

Our audience, under various pretexts, was put off from day to day, nntU 
the 2l8t of October. In the meanwhile, we were treated with attention. Tl|e 
expenses of the whole mission were paid, and wc were put under no pth^r 
constraint than that of not being permitted to enter the walls of the town,.,fi 
liberty which would have been contrary to established etiquette. Mpanv|fhiije 
the n^ociation had commenced, and on the 13th, 14th, and 15tb, we .w^ 
present, by special invitation, at the annual display of boat races, whl(^fg|lbe 
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place yearly when the waters of the Irawadi begin to fall. The King and 
Queen, with the princes and nobility, were all present. The splendour of this 
f>ageant far exceeded our expectation, and would have made a figure in the 
Arabian Nights* Bntertainments, as one of the good things got up b}' virtue of 
Aladdin’s Lamp. 

The period chosen for our presentation was that of one of the annual festi- 
vals, when the tributaries, princes, and nobility offer presents to his Majesty, 
and their wives to the Queen. 

Boats were sent for our accommodation, and about 10 o’clock in the fore- 
noon we reached the front of the palace. An elephant was appropriated to 
each of the English gentlemen, and the procession moved on until arriving at 
the Ring-dau, or hall of justice, which is to the east side of the palace, where 
we were detained for nearly three hours, to afford us an opportunity of ad- 
miring the pomp and magnificence of the Burmese court, but above all, to 
afford the court an opportunity of displaying it. 

At that place the whole court, with the exception of his Majesty, passed in 
review before us, beginning with the officers of lowest rank, and ending with 
the princes of the blood. The courtiers were in their dresses of ceremony, 
and each chief was accompanied by a numerous retinue, besides elephants and 
horses. The retainers of Menzagyi, the Queen’s brother, the most powerful 
chief about the court, could not have been fewer than 300. 

We were at length summoned into the royal presence. The etitpiette in- 
sisted upon with Colonel Symes seemed not to have escaped the recollection 
of the Burman officers, and they would have us to practise the same ceremo- 
nies he had been necessitated to submit to ; but times had changed. These 
ceremonies consisted in making repeated obeisances to the walls of the palace, 
and in walking barefooted, or at least without shoes, across the court-yard. 
All this we peremptorily refused, although the officers who led the procession 
shewed us a very good example, in prostrating themselves repeatedly, by throw- 
ing their bodies prone upon the bare ground. Upon reaching the bottom of 
the stairs, leading to the hall of audience, we voluntarily took off our shoes, 
passed through the long hall, and seated ourselves in front of the throne. If is 
Majesty did not keep us long waiting. After a hyiiiii had been chaunted by a 
band of brahmins in white, he made his appearance, upon the opening of u 
fpiding door behind the throne, and mounted the steps wliicli led to the latter 
briskly. He was in his richest dress of state — wore a crown, and held in his 
hand the tail of a Thibet cow, which is one of the Burman regalia, and takes 
place of a sceptre. 

He was no sooner seated than her Majesty, who, whether on public or pri- 
vate occasions, is inseparable from him, presented herself in a dress equally 
rich with his, and more fantastic. Both had on a load of rich jewels. She 
seated herself on his Majesty’s right hand. She was immediately followed by 
the Princess, their only child, a girl about five years of age. Upon the ap- 
pearance of the King and Queen, the courtiers humbly prostrated themselves. 
The English gentlemen made a bow to each, touching the forehead with the 
right hand. The first thing done was to read a list of certain offerings made 
by the King to some temples of celebrity at the capital. The reason for doing 
this was assigned. The temples in question were said to contain relics of 
GuiitSitiia, to be representatives of his divinity, and therefore fit objects of 
laorshtp. His Majesty having thus discharged his religious obligations, re- 
eled, in his turn, the devotions and homage of the princes and chiefs. 

The King did not address a word in person to the officers of the mission, 

but 
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but an Atwenwoon^ or privy councillor, read a short list of questions, as if 
coming from the King. These,' as far as I can recollect, were as follows : 

Are the King and Queen of England, their sons and daughter5, ‘and alt 
the nobility of the kingdom, well ? 

** Have the seasons been of late years propitious in England ? 

" How long have you been on your voyage from India to this place ?” &c. 

Betel, tobacco, and pickled tea, were after this presented to the English 
gentlemen ; a mark of attention shewn to no one else. They afterwards re» 
ceived each a small ruby, a silk dress, and some lackered boxes. This being 
over, and a few titles bestowed and proclaimed throughout the hall, the King 
and Queen retired, the courtiers prostrating themselves as when they entered^ 
Their Majesties had sat in all about three-quarters of an hour. The Burman 
court upon the present occasion appeared in all the pomp and splendour of which 
it is capable, and the spectacle was certainly not a little imposing. The princes 
and nobility were in their court dresses, of purple velvet, with a profusion of 
lace and gold. The hall of audience is a gorgeous and elegant apartment, 
supported by ninety-six pillars, and the whole is one blaze of rich gilding. 

In going through the court-yard, the white elephant and some other royal 
curiosities were shewn to us, and we stopped for a moment to sec an exhibition 
of tumblers, buffoons, and dancing girls. 

After the audience, the gentlemen of the mission were occupied for several 
successive days in paying visits to the heir apparent, the Prince of Sarrawadi, 
the Dowager Queen, and the Queen’s brother. By all these personages they 
were received with marked politeness and attention. The ladies presented 
themselves on these occasions as welt as the men. There was no reserve in ' 
respect to the fair sex. 

The negociatioii was then renewed, and on the S3d of November, besides 
settling some points respecting frontiers, a short treaty of commerce of four 
articles was concluded. 

The mission continued at the Burnian capital in all about two months and a 
half, and quitted it on the 12th of December, after being honoured with two 
audiences of his Majesty; the one on occasion of catching a wild elephant, 
and the other on that of weaning a young one— favourite diversions of the 
King. On the occasions in question, his Majesty threw off all reserve, and 
conversed freely and familiarly with our countrymen. On the day of depart 
ture, presents were sent for tlie Governor-General, and each of the English 
gentlemen received a title of nobility. 

The Irawadi, which, swollen by the periodical rains, was deep and broad io • 
coming up, was found in descending to have fallen from twenty to thirty feet; • 
and the navigation consequently proved extremely intricate and tedious. The ' 
steam-vessel was in all aground fifteen days, and frequently ran the risk of 
being totally lost. The voyage to Rangoon occupied thirty-five days, which^ 
in a small boat suited for the river, ought to have been performed in ten. At v 
Pugan, about eighty miles below Ava, the mission was for the first time in^ 
formed of the insurrection of the Talains. At Henzada and Donabew tbo iiHk * j 
habitants were seen dying from the seat of insurrection. The insurgents w^« a ; 
first seen at Paulang. This place, where the river is not above sixty yards bloaii^ 
was strongly stockaded in ^ree places, and the Talains were seen standing ticrfcri 
their arms. The steam-vessel came to for a few moments to request ft 
passage for the baggage and boats which were behind, ^ and for the boali' 
of some merchants which accompanied them, amouatiog in all to 
twenty-two. Boats put off immediately, and the Talains cqine on baftrdr^u- 

without ' 
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without the least hesitation. They were full of friendly professions, and' 
requested only our neutrality. Our visitors saluted us in the manner of 
English sepoys, standing up. This, they said, was the positive order of bis 
Talain Majesty, who declared he would permit no one henceforth to crouch in 
his presence, or that of any other chief. They also boasted that they treated 
their prisoners after the English fashion, that is to say, disarmed them and set 
them at liberty, without otfering them any personal violence. They claimed 
the greater merit for this, on account of the conduct observed by the Burmans 
towards them, who, they alleged, put all their prisoners to death, or, as they 
expressed it, divided them into three parts.’* 

On the morning of the I7th the mission reached Rangoon. The Burman 
flag was seen flying on one side of the river, and the Talain on the other, not 
600 yards asunder. The town of Rangoon was invested on all sides by the 
Talains, and the suburbs had been burnt to the ground. We had hardly been 
at anchor half an hour, and were engaged in reading our letters and newspapers, 
when the garrison made a sortie, and an action took place, reckoned the most 
considerable since the commencement of the insurrection. On both sides it 
was paltry and contemptible to the last degree. The Talains in one place 
caught sleeping or cooking fled to their boats, and were soon seen crossing the 
river in great numbers. At another post, between the town and the great 
pagoda, they were more vigilant, and easily repulsed a feeble and cowardly 
attack made b}' the Burmans. 

On the ^3d the mission left Rangoon, and in less than four and twenty hours 
reached the new settlement of Amherst, in the harbour of which we found 
lying the Company’s ships Investigator and Ternate^ and a large fleet of gun- 
boats. To these in a few days were added the large merchant ships Almomh^ 
FelidlaSf and Bombay Merchant, with two trading brigs and some schooners. 
This was a curious spectacle, in a harbour which was not known to exist ten 
months ago. The settlement contains from 600 to 1,700 inhabitants. Mau- 
lerahyeng, the military cantonment, twenty-seven miles further up the river, 
contains twice this number, chiefly camp followers* Neither of them had a 
single inhabitant a few months back, but, on the contrary, were covered with a 
thick forest. This fine country already produces some of the necessaries and 
comforts of European life, in a degree which, under all circumstances, is re- 
markable. Fowls are to be had in abundance for five rupees per dozen ; a 
milch buffaloe and calf for fifteen rupees ; fish is in abundance and of excellent 
quality : the best kinds are the calcop, the large mullet, and the mangoe-iish* 
It is curious that this last is found in plenty both in the rivers of Rangoon and 
of Martaban, with roes, for nine months of the year, or from December to 
August inclusive; whereas in the Hooghly three months is the utmost limit of 
their season. 

On the. ^h the mission proceeded to Maulemhyeng, and on the 28th 
ascended the Ataran river in the steam-vessel. This stream, which is deep 
and free from danger, might be navigated for fifty miles up by vessels of 300 
to 400 tons burthen. It leads to teak forests, distant about seventy-five miles, 
ineorimustible in quantity, and of the largest scantling. 

On the 8th of February, the ship Bombay Merchant having been taken up 
for- the raecommodation of the mission, the members embarked that evening, 
andim the following morning sailed for Calcutta. 

The following is a very brief sketch of what has been observed by the mis- 
sioA^in the department or science of statistics. In the departments of minera- 
logy and geology, it is to be regretted, that no scientific observer accompanied 

the 
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the mission. Our party, however, were assiduous collectors, hnd the C6llec- 
tion brought back is so extensive, that it would afford men of science a very 
tolerable notion of the mineralogical and geological constitution of the cotin- 
trics which were visited. From between the latitude of 15® and 16®, to be- 
tween that of 18® and 18®, is a low alluvial country, forming the dcbouchement 
of the Irawadi river. Here not a mountain or a stone is to be found, except 
in a very few places, such as Rangoon and Syriam, where a little cellular clay 
iron-ore presents itself in low hills. In about lat. 18® 30' we quit the Delta of 
the Irawadi, the native country of the Tnlain race, and enter at once into a 
hilly region, which extends almost all the way to Ava, or to about the lat, of 
Si® 50', The Irawadi, in all this course, is skirted by hills of from about 300 
to 500 feet high. The lowest portion of these is composed of breccia, calca- 
reous sandstone, cellular clay iron-ore, with beds of sand and clay ; and the 
highest of blue mountain limestone. The lowest portions are alluvial, and 
highly interesting to the geologist. The gentlemen of the mission discovered 
in these abundance of sea shells, with fossil wood and bones. Among the 
latter arc the bones of the fossil elephant, or mammoth, fossil rhinoceros, 
various ruminant animals, alligators, and tortoises. An immense collection 
of these has been brought round for the Government. Some of the bones 
are of great size, and all completely petrified. There arc among them the 
teeth, and such other portions of the skeleton as will enable the experienced 
naturalist to determine the genera and species to which they belonged. These 
were obtained close to the celebrated petroleum wells. From their great in- 
duration, and having been little rolled, they are, generally, in a very perfect 
state. The bones, as well as the foseil-wood, arc found superficially in grave!,' 
the same situation in which similar cfiluvian or antediluvian remains have been 
found in other quarters of the globe. 

The ranges of mountains to the E. and N. of Ava, as far as twenty miles, 
and those close to the city, on the western bank of the river, are all of mar- 
ble, and this of many varieties. The white statuary marble, some of which 
is very beautiful, is brought forty miles down the river, from a mountain on 
its eastern bank. 

The great ranges of mountains, dividing the Burman dominions from Arra- 
can on one side, and Siam on another, are reasonably supposed to be primi- 
tive. In the lust direction, the roots of these seem to extend to the new 
settlement of Amherst, where we find granite, quartz, and mica slate. Some 
continuous low ranges, in the Martaban district, are composed entirely of 
quartz rock. Blue mountain-limestone is a frequent formation in the same 
district, from which lime of much purity is manufactured. Detached rocks of 
this substance are scattered over the plains. These rise abruptly and perpjBn- 
dicularly to the height of from 300 to 500 feet, and in one place to 1,506. 
They contain some spacious caves, which have been converted into placed of 
worship. One of these rocks is so remarkable, that it deserves particular 
mention. Its perpendicular wall confines the Ataran for several hundred yards 
on its right bank. About its middle it is penetrated by a branch of the rivei\ 
which flows quite through it by a magnificent arch. This is a highly pktu^ 
resque object. 

Neither the proper Burman or Talain country appear to be rich in lUetaliic 
ores, with the exception of those of iron, tin, and antimony. The priit^plfl 
consumption of the country in iron is supplied from the great inodhtiiUi’ of 
Poupa, on the eastern side of the Irawadi, and near the latitude of J81®. Lad, 
the country of the Shans, as it is denominated by the Burmans, is, on the 
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contrary, extremely prolific in metals. The singular passion of the Barmans 
for the study of alchemy, has brought collections of the ores of Lao into the 
market of Ava, and this circumstance enabled the gentlemen to make collec- 
tions of them. The ores thus obttuned consisted of those of iron, silver, 
leady copper, and antimony. The Shans possess the art of smelting all these, 
and bring them in their metallic state into the market of Ava. The silver ores 
in the Burman dominions are, however, wrought to the greatest advantage by 
the Chinese. The mines exist about twelve days’ journey to the N.E. of 
Baraoo, towards the Chinese frontier. 

The celebrated sapphire and ruby mines which have always afforded, and 
still continue to afford, the finest gems of this description in the world, are 
about five days’ journey from Ava, in a direction E.S.E., and at two places 
called Mo-gaot and Kyat-pyan. The different species of sapphire, both in 
their crystallized and -rough state, and the matrix, or rather gravel, in which 
they are found, were seen, examined, and collections made. In these mines 
are found the following gems or stones : the red sapphire or oriental ruby, the 
oriental sapphire, the spinelle ruby, the white, the yellow, the green, the 
opalescent, the amethyst and girasol sapphire, blue with a reddish reflection, 
with the common corundum, or adamantine spar, in large quantities. 

The oriental ruby, perfect in regard to water, colour, and freedom from 
flaws, is scarce and high-priced even at Ava. The blue sapphire is more 
common, and cheaper : one specimen exhibited to us weighed 951 carats, but 
it was not perfect. The red sapphire never approached this magnitude. The 
other varieties arc all rare, and not much esteemed by the Bnrinans, with the 
exception of the girasol sapphire, of which we saw two or three very fine spe- 
cimens, and the green sapphire or oriental emerald, which is very rare. The 
King makes claim to every ruby or sapphire beyond a hundred ticals value ; 
but the claim is one not easy to enforce. The miners, to avoid this sage law, 
break the stones when they find them, so that each fragment may not exceed 
the prescribed value. Uis Majesty last year got but one large ruby ; this 
weighed about 140 grains avoirdupois, and was considered a remarkable stone. 
Sapphires and rubies form a considerable article of the exports of the Chinese, 
who are the cleverest people in the world in evading the absurd fiscal laws 
made by themselves and others. The use they put them to is that of deco- 
rating the caps of their mandarins, or nobility. Precious serpentine is another 
product of the Burman empire, which the Chinese export to a larger value. 

The gentlemen of the mission examined carefully the celebrated petroleum 
wells, near which they remained for eight days, owing to the accident of the 
steain-vossel taking the ground in their vicinity. Some of the wells are from 
thirty-seven to iifly-three fathoms in depth, and are said to yield at an average 
daily from 130 to 185 gallons of the earth oil. The wells are scattered over 
an nr.ea of about sixteen square miles. The wells arc private property, the 
owners paying a tax of five per cent, of the produce to the state. 

This commodity is almost universally used by the Burmans as lamp oil. Its 
price on the spot does not, on an average, exceed from 5d. to 7id. per cwt. 
The other useful mineral or saline productions of the Burman empire arc coal, 
saltpetre, soda, and culinary salt. One of the lakes affording the latter, 
vyhich is \yithin six or seven miles of the capital, was examined by the gentle- 
of the mission. 

; ifhe success of the mission has been the completest in the department of 
botany. This will readily occur to readers when they recollect the talent, 
Zfiql,. industry, and skill of the gentleman at the head of this branch of 

inquiry. 
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inquii^. Dr. Wkllich has been left behind at Anihcrst, to complete his. in- 
quiry into the resources of the valuable forests of that and the neighbouring 
districts. Until this be effected, the full extent of his successful researches 
cannot be known. The number of species collected by him amounted, when 
the mission left him at Amherst, to about 16,000, of which 500 and upwa^^df 
are new and undescribed. Among these last may be mentioned seven species 
of oak, two species of walnut, a rose, three willows, a raspberry, and a pear ; 
several plants discovered by him are so remarkable, as to constitute them- 
selves new genera. Among the latter may be mentioned one which has been 
called Amherstia^ in compliment to the Lady Amherst. This constitutes, pro- 
bably, the most beautiful and noble plant of the Indian Flora. Two trees of 
it only are known to exist, and these are found in the gardens of a monastery 
on the banks of the Salwcn. The number of specimens brought to Calcutta 
amount to little less than 18,000, ambng which arc many beautiful live plants 
for the Botanical Garden, chiefly of the orchideous, scitamineous, and lilior 
ccous families. Dr. Wallich, when at Ava, obtained permission of the Bur- 
mese government to prosecute his botanical researches on the mountains about 
twenty miles from Ava. In these, which are from 3,000 to 4,000 feet high, 
he spent eight days, and brought from them some of the finest parts of* his 
collection. These mountains contidn several plants which are common to 
them with the Himalaya chain, but the greater part of their Flora is rare and 
curious. The botany of die new provinces to the south is considered to be 
highly novel and interesting, combiaing, in a great degree, the characters of 
the Floras of continental India and the Malayan countries. 

In economical botany a good deal has been effected. The tree producing 
the celebrated varnish has been discovered and described, and the process of 
extracting and using the varnish observed. The different mimosas producing 
catechu have also been determined, and the processes for extracting the drug 
observed. The localities of the different teak forests throughout the Burmran 
empire, as well as the quality and price of the timber, have been ascertained. 
The valuable forests of this tree, discovered in oiir recent cessions, were upon 
the point of being minutely explored by Dr. Wallidi. Lieut. Scotland, under 
the instructions of Sir A. Campbell, had, just before the arrival of the mission 
at Amherst, made a journey by land to the Siamese frontier, in the course of 
which he passed through two teak forests, towards the source of the Ataran 
river. The largest of these was five miles in breadth, and scarcely contained, 
any other tree than teak, many of which measured from eighteen to nineteen, 
feet in circumference. 

. One of the oaks already mentioned, and which grows to a large size,^ is 
found in great abundance, dose to the new settlement of Amherst; and should, 
it prove a valuable timber, which is most probable, it may be obtained wUli. 
every facility. A fine durable timber, called by the Burmans thingan^ and which 


they place next to the teak, or almost on an equality with it, is found ey^y 
where throughout the new provinces. Dr. Wallich has ascertained this W bn^ 
the Hopea odorata of Roxburgh. Another valuable timber, the uses of 
are well known in our Indian arsenals and timber yards, the soondree, Heri^icra^. 
rohusta, is found largely in the maritime parts of the Martaban district, and 
a size much exceeding what is brought from the Sunderbunds of tiie . 


Of these woods, and many others in use amongst the natives, although 
unknown to us, specimens will be brought to Bengal by Dr. 
purpose of subjecting their qualities torig^d experiment. ' 

In the department of zoology, if wo except the fossil bones abeiMjyr^d^^. 
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cribecl, the inquiries of the gentlemen of the mission have not been so suc- 
cessful. The features of the animal kingdom, indeed, differ much less from 
those of Hindustan than the vegetable. Still there is, no doubt, much room 
for discovery when the countries arc leisurely explored by experienced natu- 
ralists. In the Martaban provinces, the forests of which teem with the ele- 
phant, the rhinoceros, the wild buffaloc, ox, and deer, a new species of the 
latter is believed to exist. In the upper provinces a species of mole-rat is very 
frequent, and thought to be an undescribed animal. Some of the officers of 
our army imagined that they had ascertained the existence of the jackall and 
fox in the upper provinces of the Burman empire, but this seems to be a mis- 
take. It is a singular fact, that neither these animals, nor the wolf, hyena, or 
any other of the genus canU is found there, with the exception of one animal, 
which is yet undescribed, and the howl of which it was that was mistaken for 
that of the jackall. The feline tribe, especially the larger species, are but 
rare in the upper provinces of the Burman empire, but too frequent in the 
lower. The night before we left Maiilamhycng, a tiger was shot in the heart 
of the cantonment, by a party of officers who lay in wait for him. Two or 
three of the smaller species of this family, found in Martaban and Pegu, arc 
thought to be as yet unknown to naturalists. In Martaban, two new species 
of pheasant have been found, of which living specimens have been sent to Cal- 
cutta. The celebrated elephant must not be forgotten. At Ava there is but 
one Albino elephant; this, a male of about twenty-five years of age, was 
repeatedly seen and examined bj' the gentlemen of the mission ; and his Ma- 
jesty has made a present to the Governor-General of a drawing of the animal 
in Its dtate caparison, which is no bad specimen of Burman art. 

As connected with this department, may be mentioned the existence at Ava 
of a man covered from head to foot with hair, whose history is not less remark- 
able than that of the celebrated porcupine man, who excited so much curio- 
sity in England, and other parts of Europe, near a century ago. The hair on 
the face of this singular being, the ears included, is shaggy, and about eight 
inches long. On the breast and shoulders it is from four to five. It is singular 
that the teeth of this individual arc defective in number, the molarcs, or 
grinders, being entirely wanting. This person is a native of the Shan country, 
or Lao, and from the banks of the upper portion of the Salucn or Martaban 
river : he was presented to the King of Avji, as a curiosity, by the prince of 
that country. At Ava he married a pretty Burmese woman, by whom he has 
two daughters ; the eldest resembles her mother; the youngest is covered with 
hair like her father, only that it is white or fair, whereas his is now brown or 
black, having, however, been fair when a child, like that of the infant. With 
the exceptions mentioned, both the father and his child are perfectly well- 
formed, and indeed, for the Burman race, rather handsome. The whole 
family Were sent by the King to the residence of the mission, where drawings 
and descriptions of them were taken. Albinos occur, now and then, among 
the Burmese, as among other races of men. We saw two examples : one of 
a young man of twenty, was born of Burmese parents. They were 
ashakned of himV and considering him little better than a European, they made 
him over to the Portuguese clergyman. The reverend father, in due course, 
made him a CThrfstian. 

With retried; to the literature and language of the Burmans, the mission was 
pladd, in many respects, under very favourable auspices. One of the mem- 
bers of it. Dr. Judson, had acquired a knowledge of both far exceeding what 
any ether European had ever done before him. Vocabularies have been col- 

ilfiaric Journ. Vol.24. No.l41, 2 Q lected 
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lected of some -of the numerous dialects spoken within the Burman dominions, 
and which, in all, are not fewer than eighteen in number. Of the books which 
have been brought from Ava by the mission, may be mentioned a collection 
sent by the King to the Governor-General; among other works which this 
collection contains, is a Pali dictionary and grammar, with Burman transla- 
tions, and some histories of Gautama, or Budd’bai highly esteemed by the 
Burmans. 

Burman history, such as it is, has been investigated with some success, and 
chronological tables of its principal events, true or alleged, been procured. 
These tables go as far back as 5*13 B.C. The first monarchs are said to have 
come from India, that is, from Magadha or Bahar, and to have fixed the seat 
of their government at Pronie, where it continued for 336 years. Traces of 
the walls of the ancient capital are still to be seen a few miles distant from the 
modern town. The seat of government was afterwards transferred to Pugan, 
in the year of Christ 107, where it continued for more than twelve centuries. 
Hence the wonderful extent of the ruins of that capital. In IS22 the seat of 
government was transferred to Sakaing, and in 1364 to Ava, when it conti- 
nued for 369 years, or until the capture of the place by the Talains. Alompra, 
or Alaong-Biira (one that expects to be a Budd’ha), made his native town, 
Momzaba (Motsobo) the capital of the empire in 175^. His descendant^ by 
a silly and superstitious caprice, have been shifting the capital ever since. 
One of his sons removed it to Sakaiag, another to Ava, another to Amerapura, 
and his present Majesty to Ava i^ain, in Each of these barbarous 

changes was nearly equivalent to the destruction of a whole city. From the 
foundation of the monarchy to the present time, there have reigned 1/^8 kings, 
which gives an average of soinething more than seventeen years to a reign. 

Of relics of antiquity far more have been discovered than might have been 
expected to exist from previous accounts. The most remarkable are to be seen 
at Pugan, Sakaing, Sanku, and Ang-le-ywa. The mission had an opportunity 
of examining those of the two first, which consist of temples and inscriptions. 
The most remarkable by far are the ruins of Pugan, which extend for twelve 
miles along the eastern bank of the Irawadi, and to a depth of five or six. 
Many of the temples are still entire, and exhibit a style of architecture, and a 
superiority, both in building and materials, which far excel the present efforts 
of the Burmans. In one of the old temples at this place we found, to . our 
surprise, images" in stone, of braminical origin. These were figures of 
Vishnu, Siva, and Ilanuman. Near another temple was discovered a small 
but neat and perfect inscription in the Deva Nagari. At Pugan we discovered 
not less than sixty inscriptions on sandstone ; and including Sakaing and other 
places, we found in all not less than 330. In one place alone, the great tem- 
ple of the Arracan image, near Amerapura, the late king had collected from 
various parts of the country no less than 260 such monuments. A few of 
these arc on fine white marble, but the greater number upon sandstone. In 
form, the stones resemble the tomb-stones placed at the head of graves in an 
English church-yard. Some are in the round Pali character, and others in the 
Burman; but the greater number in the former. They all contain dates, and 
generally the name of the reigning king, with references to some historical 
event; but the chief object is to commemorate the founding of some temple or 
monastery. Translations of several of these inscriptions have been effected, 
and good drawings made of some of the most striking of the ancient temples. 
Information, in considerable detail, has been obtained respecting the condition 
of manufacturing and agricultural industry amongst the Burmans, the state of 

landed 
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landed tenures, the wages of labour, the price of food, and the rate of popu- 
lation. Barbarous as the Biirmans must be admitted to be, in comparison 
with the Hindus, the Chinese, the Persians, and the Arabs, they have still 
some advantages over these nations, the natural result of the frame of society 
among them. The population is thinly scattered over an immense tract of 
fruitful country ; the most fertile lands are so abundant that every man may 
have as much to cultivate as he chooses to occup}'' ; food is low priced ; labour 
highly rewarded. The people are easy in their circumstances, as far as mere 
food, clothing, and dwelling are concerned, and there is much equality amongst 
them ; for if there be some rich, there are none very poor, and there is scarce- 
ly any beggary. These natural advantages are far more than counterbalanced 
by the possession of a government lawless and despotic, and from the oppres- 
sion of which, the poverty of its subjects is their best protection. No man 
must here presume to be rich. If he acquire wealth, it is at the peril of be- 
coming a prey to the harpies of government. Sooner or later he will get into 
trouble, and his property must be ultimately swallowed up in those sweeping 
confiscations which extinguish every germ of prosperity in the country. 

The population and resources of the Burman empire seem to have been 
greatly exaggerated. The inhabitants have been reckoned at 17,000,000, at 
19,000,000,^ and even at 33,000,000. Let any one accustomed to consider 
such matters, look at the country along the banks of the Irawadi, from the 
sea to Ava, a course of 500 miles, the best part of the kingdom ; he will then 
see that the greater portion of it is covered with primeval forest, without ves- 
tige of present or former culture, and he will be convinced of the utter impro- 
bability of such exorbitant estimates. 

The following fact will convey a better notion of the true state of population 
and improvement than any yet before the public. The three towns of Ava, 
Amcrapura, and Sakaing, with the districts annexed to them, contain an area 
of 283 square miles, and constitute by far the best cultivated and most popu- 
lous portion of the empire. It is nearly exempt from taxation, being favoured, 
through ancient and established usage, at the expense of the rest of the coun- 
try. It contains, according to the public registers, 50,000 houses, and each 
house is estimated to have seven inhabitants, which makes their total popula- 
tion only 354,200. Ava itself certainly does not contain 30,000 inhabitants ; 
and in population, wealth, industry, and trade, is greatly below the capital of 
Siam. The other large towns of the Burman empire, such as Rangoon, 
Prorae, Monchabii, Monay, &c., which are not above a dozen in. number, do 
not any of them contain above 10,000 inhabitants. The population of Ran- 
goon was ascertained by an actual census in our own time, and found to 
amount only to between 8,000 and 9,000. It used formerly to be estimated as 
high as 30,000. 
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ON THE NAME AND SITE OF PARADISE. 

• The sense now attachisd by general consent to the term "Paradise/*' is 
altogether foreign to its original signification: a remarkable example of the 
^exibility of languagei and of the easy adaptation of a word to successive 
dissimilar meanings^ is afforded by the mutation which has taken place In the 
ideas affixed to this term. 

Confining our inquiries to its ordinary acceptation, as denoting the abode of 
diir first parents, commonly called the Terrestrial Paradise, we are naturally 
mduced to seek as near as possible at the fountain-head of language for the 
original name of this scene of unmingled human felicity. That' the spot inha- 
bited by Adam should have had a denomination, it would be reasonable to 
conclude, even in the absence of distinct evidence that at least the brute crea- 
tion, " all cattle and the fowl of the air and every beast of the field,” received 
a name before, in fact, the rational part of creation was complete. 

* Could we expect at the present day to obtain any clue to a discovery of the 
medium of intercourse between man and his Creator, the question might then 
be easily solved ; but nothing besides conjecture can he resorted to ns a guide ; 
and conjectures upon this point are so wide, so various, and so conflicting, 
that they serve only to deter us- from inquiry, or to render the investigation 
painful and obscure. 

Sl Ephraim and St. Basil insist strongly that the Aramcan or Mesopotamian 
dialect of the Syriac, was that ia which God delivered his commands to 
Adam ; the Maronites, or eastern Christians, contend for the Chaldaic ; James, 
Bishop of Roha, Bochart, and others, give the precedence to the Hebrew; 
Eutychius supports the Greek ; Mr, Webb the Chinese ; Goropius, Bccanus, 
and Pezron, are warm for the Ten tonic; whilst Gregory Nyssaeus declares his 
antagonist Eunomius an impious heretic for supposing man to have received any 
language whatever from God,* 

' In Genesis, the blissful seat of our first parents is called " the Garden of 
Eden,” , in which name none of the elements or rudiments of "Para- 

dise” can- be discovered. Josephus, j* however, in delivering the Mosaic 
account, which states that " God planted a garden eastward in Eden,” says 
that, according to Moses, " God planted a paradise towards the 

cast :” in a subsequent passage, | wlflere he speaks of the expulsion of our 
first parents, Josephus calls the place a garden — ra xijVa lU 
^thereby shewing that he considered the terms synonymous. 

The word or paradise y is by the testimony of the majority of wri- 

ters allowed to be of Persian origin. The Hebrews appear to have bad a similar 
word, namely, , pardes or pardus, which seems to have had nearly the 

same original signification as the Greek nrcc^diitros in each of its senses. Thus, 
in the three only places in the Old Testament where the Hebrew term occurs, 
namely, Neh. ii. 8, Eccles. ii. 5, and Cant. iv. 13, the LXX have rendered it by 
: our translators have given different meanings to this word ; in the 
first passage it is rendered forest ; in the other two, orchard. 

Richardson,^ in adverting to the opinion of Bochart to this efibet, namely, 
" ii. 8, D*T^D (pardus) paradisus, creditur esse Tersicumi' remarks: 

''farduSy ^^9 however, an Arabic word, as well as Hebrew : it is like- 

wise 

* Dissert, on Languages, 4ic. of Eastern Nations, notes, p. Ixxiv. 
i Autiq. Jud., lib.U c. 3. t J&icf., c.4. 4 Dissert., notes p. xxxUi. 
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wise found in the Greek va^divo-oi (an error for ^rct^dSfio-df), but it is foreign 
to the Persian.** Richardson must mean the modern Persian, for he had be« 
fore expressed his opinion that the specimens extant of the Zend and Pehivi 
dialects were spurious and of modern date. But he strangely misunderstands 
Bochart, who alluded to the ancient Persian, which was undoubtedly the 
source from whence the Greeks derived the word, as may be shewn fVoni 
numerous authorities. 

Xenophon, a good. evidence upon this point, in his C^ropeedia,^ puts the 
word Tret^uitT-og into the mouth of Cyrus, as denoting an enclosed place for 
hunting wild beasts, such as lions, bears, leopards, &c. ; and in his (Economics^ 
he makes Socrates say that, wherever the king of Persia goes, he is provided 
with enclosed gardens, which are esWed paradises, “full of everything beauti- 
ful and good which the earth is able to yield.’**!* A similar definition occurs 
in bis Memorabi/ia.X 

Josephus, in his treatise against Appio,^ has introduced a passage from Be- 
rosus, wherein this word occurs in a manner which indicates that it was of Me- 
dian as well as Persian parentage. The Chaldean writer, in describing the im- 
provements made by Nabuchodonosor in Babylon, mentions that the king made 
a pensile paradise, or hanging garden {jcctrotiKiveiFosq tov tcecXnitiyov 
7rx^d3etaroy)j because his queen, who had been educated in Media, loved an 
object of this kind. 

Diodorus Siculiis|| relates that the Sidonians, when at war with Persia, des- 
troyed the regal paradises wherein the. Persian monarchs used to divert them- 
selves. 

Philostratusif speaks to the same sense in which the preceding writers use 
the term, observing that the kings of Persia used to hunt in their paradises, 
where the barbarians kept lions, bears, and panthers. 

Aulus Gellius^^ tells us that those enclosed places in which wild beasts were 
kept in his time, by the vulgar called vivaria, the Greeks called paradises, 
Zozimus,f f however, speaking of a Persian vivarium, calls it by the name of 

The author of the Antiq. Constant.,Xt referring to Chosrocs, king of Persia, 
mentions the keeper of the king’s paradise. Herodotus, Plutarch, and Pro- 
copius employ the term in a similar sense to the preceding. 

From the testimony of these authors, including the sacred writers, wc may 
assume that the early signification of the '^oxdparadise was that of an enclosed 
park, a preserve, or pleasure grounds, of which Persia alone seems to have 
presented examples. 

There are writers, however, who deny that the term originated in that 

country, 

* . us u^te, i<p\ua.^oufAty ort nra iv r» i. 17* 

t Oi Ka,\oviJt.titot, yravruv ku>.uv ri kcu uyet^uv ftiret, o^roffte. vf yn ^vuv 

t Lib.v. 

S Li&. 1. in. 

. II pt)f (itteiXtxov ira^et^uedy, iv u rag xaraXveug rm JJt^euy fiueiXug uu6tteav n’MtteOai, 

X. r. X — Hist. lib. xvi. 41. 

f Vit. Apollon, lib. 1. c. 30. 

*• Vivaria nunc dicuntur septa quKdam loca In quibus ferne vivas palcuntur. Vivaria qua? nunc vul- 
gus dfeit. sunt quos a-a^ahiesg GrsDci appellunt. Lib. iii. c. SO. 

tt Lib. iii. dc Persli. 

ti Kafiui 9 pra^d^ueog 'iiUKy,rni; txii<n x^arnCog xat ix(puyu:v hXa tv 

flS. 

99 Du Canfie, Gloss, iu voc* " Parous, ’• assimilates the hunling places of the ancient kiiifis of Per- 
sia to our parks. 
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country, though employed by writers when speaking of the Persian custom. 
Julius Pollux says that Paradises would appear to be a barbaric name, which, 
like many other Persian words, was by habit adopted into the Greek Ian* 
This Vossius controverts, observing that the object itself was of 
Persian invention, but the word was Greek. He adds that the Lydians were 
the first Grecian people who indulged themselves with paradises,-[ Vossius is 
countenanced by Aulus Gellius, and some of the Greek lexicographers, who 
analyze the word and demonstrate its parts to be Grecian. The former says it 
is from apzfd, notans intentionem lod, andSsvAi, rigo, reficioy ameenitatem 

reereo, Suidas says that the place is so called from the word iiva-aij 

rigaboy whence the verbal noun and compounded with the preposition, 

juxiay ^ot^echtro^, the v being changed into < ; hence it means a watered, 
garden. Others, he tells us, derive it from Suruj which signifies manure* 
Schroder says it is a idem quod Martin deduces it from Kty 

which the LXX render These definitions are fanciful and gratuitous. 

It is commonly considered that the Hebrew Vford pardes was the original of 
the Persian term, expressed by the Greek Scapula says : “ Hanc 

vocem Greed d Persis, Persee ah Jlehreeorum vocabulo pardcs, quod hortum 
domesticum, seu pomarium significaty dieuntur sumpsisse^^X Poole says : Vox 
esty ut Pollux vere didty Persica ; quanquam et Hebi'iei usurpant* Sed Greed 
usu hanc vocem suam feceruntJ'§ Parkhurst derives the word DT1D pardeSy 
from Heb. *T"1D to separatcy and Arab. 0^ to hidcy as denoting a secret enclo- 
sure, orseparatecovert.il There isfittle reason to doubt that the modern 

Persic, or rather Arabic, word firdawsy a garden, in the plural, ^d\j3 

farddis, comes from the Hebrew word* The term for ParadisCy in the modern 
sense of a place of abode for happy spirits after death, is jannat ; 


the terrestrial paradise, or garden of Eden, 



The original meaning of the Hebrew term has been limited by modern 
writers. In Neh. ii. 8, where the term occurs, and is translated foresty “ the 
keeper of the king’s forest,” the thing or object, as Vossius says, seems to be 
the same as in the Persian original, ; but in the other passages the 

sense given to it supports the dictum of Buxtorf,ir who tells us that wdth Jewish 
writers the term signified no more than a common orchard or garden ; and he 
renders it hortusy pomarium. He adds, however, that it is read in the Tal- 
mud as denoting the abode of the blest in heaven, and quotes Aruch on 
Tosephos, who says that the place where the souls of men are collected is 
called pardes, Parkhurst,*# also, observes, that the Jews use or 

Paradiscy and {3, the Garden of Edeuy for the intermediate 
state of holy departed souls.f f It is, moreover, contended that such senses 
were not attached to the terms in the Mosaical books, merely because Moses 
no where speaks of a separate state of souls. {it 
At the era of our Saviour, the expressions ** Paradise,” and “ Abraham’s bo^ 
som,” were used indiscriminately and equivalently to denote a state of happi- 
ness 

• OnonuMtt lib, ix. c. 13. f Ijit. in voc. “ PSrxdisuk** 

t Iiejr. in voc. Paradlius." • § S;y». O tn Lne. xxiii. 43. 

II Gr. and^ng. Lex. In voc. ^ Lex. Chald. in voc. 

*• Loc, eit, ante. 

tt See Grot, and Wetstcin on Luke xxiii. 43 i and Campb. Frel. Dissert, p. S33. 
it Morcri, Dicf. viii.63. 
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ness after death; and the only passages where Moses intimates a sense indica- 
tive of a place of rest after death, namely, *‘the gathering of Isaac and Jacob 
to their people,** the Jews interpret as signifying “the bosom of Abraham 
their father.” Thus, in our Saviour’s parable of Lazarus (Luke xvi, 2^, 23) 
the beggar is carried after death into “ Abraham’s bosom :’* in our Lord’s ad- 
dress to the thief (Luke xxiii. 43) he says, “ To-day thou shall be with me in 
Paradise.” The meaning of both phrases is doubtless the same. 

The only other passages in the N. T. wherein the word ^a^ctimrog occurs 
are two: first, that remarkable declaration of St. Paul (2 Cor. xii, 4), “And 
I knew a man in Christ above fourteen years ago (whether in the body, I can- 
not tell; or whether out of the body, I cannot tell: God knoweth) such an 
one caught up to the third heaven. And I knew such a man (whether in the 
body or out of the body, I cannot tell : God knoweth). How that he was 
caught up into Paradise^ and heard unspeakable words, which it is not lawful 
for a man to utter.” Paradise is here synonymous with the third heaven ; i. e. 
an intermediate place of abode for holy departed souls, between death and the 
resurrection ; not final rest and beatitude. Hence it is, probably, that the 
Greek church, which holds that virtuous souls go not to heaven till the judg- 
ment day, makes two sorts of paradises : one a bright and tranquil place (re- 
ferred to in their liturgy) where departed spirits repose till the day of doom ; the 
other, that state of eternal felicity which the blest enjoy after judgment. The 
other passage is Rev. ii. 7 : ** To him that ovcrcoineth will 1 give to cat of the 
tree of life, which is in the midst of the paradise of God.” Here the Apo- 
calyptic writer identifies, by a figure, the actual abode of departed spirits 
with the terrestrial paradise, or Garden of Eden. 

The early fathers of the Christian church considered the term paradise to 
signify, the place of abode for the saints: “Pam/wiwi,” says Tertiillian,* 
**nominamus locum divince amoenilatis, recipiendis sanctorum spiritibus desiu 
natum;^* except when commenting upon thcO. T., when they simply under- 
stood the term to denote a grove planted with trees, or an orchard : thus 
Gregory Nyssseus:*]' to Kotrd^vroy Kcti trvvn^i^ig rctg ixtrogj Trx^d^UG’ov 

uath KetMlv i G-vviS'Uct. 

It thus appears that the term “ paradise ” is applicable to the Garden of 
Eden, not specifically but generally, on account of its being an inclosed place, 
a large park, fdanted with fruit and other trees, and stocked with animals. 
This is the only sense in which the abode of our first parents can properly be 
called a paradise^ according to the primitive meaning of the term, be its origin 
Hebrew, Persian, Median, Babylonian, Greek, or, as Schroder contends, Ar- 
menian. 

Should we endeavour to determine the site of this garden, we should be 
beset with infinitely greater impediments and perplexities than those which 
embarrass the attempt to adjust the derivation of its name. 

The Mosaic account tells us that the garden was planted eastward in Eden 
(]iy, « JdVH, delight ?) ; that a river went out of Eden to water the garden ; and 
from thence it was parted into four, namclj', Pison, which encompasses the 
whole land of Havilah;j: Gihon, which encompasses the whole land of 

Ethiopia ; 

* ApoU C. 47 . t Homil. TX. in Cant. vlii. 13. 

% Havilah seems from other pasMges In the Sacred Text to be a portion of Arabia. Thus In Gen. xxv 
18 :''** And they (the Ishmaelites) dwelt from Havilidi unto Shur, that Is before Egypt, as thou goest 
towards Assyria.” Again, 1. Sam.xv. 7: *' And Saul smote the Amalckltes from Havilali, until thou 
comest to Shur, that is over against Egypt.” 
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Ethiopia; the Hiddekel,* which goeth toward the east of, or eastward to, 
Assyria ; and the Euphrates. Josephus names these rivers differently ; he 
calls the first Phison, which he identifies with the Ganges ; the second Gcon, 
which he says is the Nile ; the third Diglath, which according to him is the 
Tigris ; and the fourth Phora, or Euphrates.f He takes ample scope for the 
site of Paradise in placing it within such wide boundaries. Zonaras,j: and 
other early Christian annalists, who began their chronicles from the creation 
of the world, adopted the hypothesis of Josephus. 

According to the Rabbinical traditions, of which Bayle^ furnishes some 
ludicrous specimens. Paradise was separated from our world by the ocean, and 
Adam, when expelled from thence, walked through the ocean on foot to our 
world, being enabled to ford it by reason of his vast stature. 

Epiphanius tells us that Origen assured him that Paradise was not situated 
upon the earth ; Chrysostom intimates an opinion to the same effect ; and in 
the following passage || he seems to consider that Paradise is only to be 
understood in a spiritual sense : TLnufAstrttclg Xuftm s 

Ss htiiyfi rS ^rx^xSe/ry /SgXr/wy. TSttov 

TCP prx^diitrov yx iv yjf, dxx* Iv vx7g rSv %‘it‘6vovr6>y '^v^xTg e^vrtverey o ^seg. 
tStcv TdP prx^dSsirey y» Iv aSs xxrx mxTQXxg efisro Ip Iv/ Tfi^ty^d^^/xg 

xXXx vxprxx^ TiSg y^g Kxi Lg rx ttb^xtx rig olxy^iiPng i^sruve, ». t. A. 

This notion of the metaphorical character of Paradise was carried very fiir 
by Philo the Jew, t who converts the whole of the first chapter of Genesis 
into an allegory : he considers that by the planting of the garden (which he 
calls n-x^dhtrag) wc are to understand the planting by the Deity of a terrene 
virtue in the human race, like to his own celestial virtue ; that the four rivers 
are to be interpreted as the four cardinal virtues, prudence, temperance, forti- 
tude, and justice ; that by their flowing out of Eden is meant that they proceed 
from the wisdom of God, &c. Suidas seems partly to adopt this notion, when 
he says that paradise was of two sorts, sensible and intelligible ; some, he ob- 
serves, understand it to have been sensible, others intelligible : I think,*’ he 
adds,” it was both, and that it was created by God to suit the corporeal as 
well as the intellectual capacity of man.” 

Scaliger, in his elaborate and learned work De Emend, Temp,^** has the 
following statement : ** Moses defines the limits of the place where God first 
placed man by two vast rivers, the Euphrates and the Tigris ; for Moses des- 
cribes a river going forth, t. e, flowing from Eden, divided into four, Phison, 
Gehon, Tigris, and Euphrates. Every one knows that the Tigris and Euph- 
rates coalesce, and empty themselves into the Persian Gulf by a large mouth ; 
but before they arc received into the Gulf, they are again divided into two 
large streams, like the Po and the Rhone. That these streams or lakes existed, 
is not only attested by Arrian, but also by merchants who visited the spot 
some years before. Moses calls the river flowing eastward that is 

on account of the great lakes it made, like that by the Po. The 
other towards the west, he calls )inO, that is, emusarium. It is more ex- 
tended than the other, and therefore called an emmarp^ or a sluice, 
which that great mouth sends forth from itself. Hence, from the same 
cause, the stream which the pool of Jerusalem originated was called in 

Hebrew 

* A river whlchenten Persia, callM by Daniel (x. 4) •* the great riyer." 
t AtUtq, Jvd,, lUf. I. c. 3. ^ Ann., lib. i.e. 2. ' 

8 JTnvoe. "Adam." | H<mi.yIU.inOen. 

K Philo. Jud.; Atteff. Hh, i. — Ub. v. 
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Hebrew Bryant* observes that there were in reality three streams 

into whteh the Etif)hrates was divided*; * the Nahar-Sares, or Mdfsyhs^ ‘ the 
Nahar^Malcha, or royal river, and the orijginal river, which ran through 
Babylon. 

The erudite Bochart has fixed the site of the Garden of Eden near Babylon, 
above the confluence of the Tigris and the Euphrates ; and Huet, bishop of 
Avranches, concurs in this opinion. Minsheii, who observes that whether 
paradise was in the earth or air, or whether it was the heaven itself, non con- 
eentiunt eruditiy refers to an anonymous MS. in the Bihlioth. C. C. C. Oxon, 
wherein it is declared that it was near the Tigris. Professor Perizoniiis, of 
Leyden, f adverting to a passage in Tursellinus {Histor. Epit.) is of opinion 
^at the probable site of the Hortus Amoenmimusy or Garden of Eden, had 
Aen where the Sinus PersicuSy or Gulf of Ornius, now was ; but at some 
lAie, whether at the general deluge or not was uncertain, had been absorbed, 
and become a part of the gulf ; and that the regions stated in Scripture to be 
contiguous to the garden, were near that Sinus. 

It would be tedious to particularize the various authorities by whom respec- 
tively the following places have been named as the site of paradise. The most 
current opinion is that it was situated in Mesopotamia, near Armenia, between 
the Euphrates and Tigris ; others have placed it near the Caspian Sea; others 
in the Taprobanc of the ancients, or Ceylon, where Adam’s footmark is 
shown ; some fix it in Sumatra ; some in the Canaries, or Fortunate Isles ; 
others in a country not named, situated under the equator ; some persons 
suppose it was in the land of Canaan, Palestine, or the Holy Land ; others 
in Armenia; others in Ethiopia; others near the Orontes and Chrysoroas in 
Syri^ ; some place it upon a plain on Mount Taurus, near Mount Ararat ; 
some say it was in America ; some in a terrestrial world yet undiscovered ; some 
conclude that it was on a mountain elevated into the upper region of the air, 
approaching the moon ; others that it was situated upon the surface of the 
moon itself ; and some assert that the garden was in heaven. 

The question whether it is still in existence has agitated controversialists, 
who differ on this point almost as much as upon the other. Augustin^ says : 
“ JEsse paradisum ilium fidcs Christiana non dubitat,^^ Upon the strength of 
this remark some writers contend that the garden subsists in its original p|ace| 
but that this place is so surrounded by mountains and precipices, that it is in- 
accessible. Of this sentiment is the anonymous author quoted by Minsh^u, 
who says that Alexander the Great discovered the garden ; he adds, that it is 
concealed because, if generally known, it would be filled with wealthy people, 
and there would be no room for the poor, who would not, however, be in a 
worse condition than they are at present. Some believe that the garden was 
destroyed by the deluge, which obliterated all traces of its existence ; whilst 
others consider it to be the place whither Enoch and Elijah were transported, 
and where they are to abide until the coming of Anti-christ.$ 

• AnaL of Anc. Myth., iiL 279. t SceGent. Mag., llv. 17(5. 

t In Gen., l.vui, c.3. S Morcri, viU.66. 


Eri^a. In pp. «96, 298, and 300, the letter J {nun) has been erroneously 
substitnted for ^ (gimel) in the, words 14 and pn’4. The error was not noticed 
until the sheet was printed. 
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EARLY TRAVELLERS, No. X.— Alexander of Rhodes. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal* 

Sir : Having heretofore forwarded to you for insertion in the Asiatic Jour- 
nal occasional reviews of the works of early travellers in the east, which were 
scarce or curious, and therefore appeared likely to amiise your readers, 1 beg 
to renew my correspondence by sending an analysis of the travels of a French 
Jesuit, Father Alexander of Rhodes, chiefly in China, Cochin China, and 
Tonquin, from a scarce work in French.* I would premise, that where reli- 
gion is not concerned, this reverend traveller shews himself to have been a 
judicious and sensible person ; and 1 have no doubt that his narrative contains 
facts which may be relied upon as authentic. Upon theological topics he is as 
little to be trusted as any other of his order. 

Father Alexander left Rome in October 1618, and travelled overland to 
Lisbon, meeting nothing very remarkable in his way, if we except a rencontre 
with some Calvinists on the Rhone, who were his fellow travellers on board a 
barque. These Calvinists, he says, were very insolent ; they read aloud an 
heretical book containing a multitude of blasphemies against the sacred myste- 
ries of the Catholic religion. The Jesuit undertook to refute their false doc- 
trines, which so exasperated the protestants, he tells us, that they would have 
thrown him overboard if some Catholic passengers had not prevented them. 

On the 4th April 1619 he sailed from Lisbon for Goa, in company with six 
Jesuits, three priests, and three students of philosophy. They doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope on the 20th July, and arrived at Goa on the 9th October. 
He gives a description of Goa, which I shall not repeat, but I cannot refrain 
from quoting a passage which aflbrdsan example of the father’s good sense and 
discretion 

There are still in the city and environs many Pagans, on whose conversion great 
labour is bestowed t but I cannot conceal two things which gave me great uneasiness 
whilst in this part, and which in my opinion tend not a little to confirm the obstinacy 
of these infidels, and concerning which, I confess, I have often had much trouble to 
satisfy diem. It frequently happens that great I;otiour and favour are manifested 
towards some of these natives whilst they arc Pagans, but w'hcn baptized they are no 
longer regarded. Further : when they are converted, they are compelled to quit their 
countiy dress, which the Pagans use. It is impossible to conceive how offensive this 
is to them ; and I know not why a thing is exacted from them wliicli our Ltord doth 
not require, and which repels them from baptism and Paradise. For my own part, 
when in China, I vigorously opposed those who would oblige the new Christians to cut 
tlicir long hair, without which they could not have walked about peaceably, or have been 
admitted into the society of their countrymen. 1 told them that the Gospel required 
them to separate errors from their mind, but not their long hair from their head. 

One of the amusements of the Jesuits at Goa, was to perambulate the city 
in search of Pagan orphans, for whom an hospital was provided by the King of 
Portugal. They baptized these children (which was the condition of their 
admission) once a year, on the day of the conversion of Sti Paul. The num- 
ber baptized the year of our author’s visit was six hundred ! 

After staying two years and a half in this part of India, our author sailed 
from Goa on the 12th April 1622, intending to proceed, on a religious mission, 
to Japan. In passing the pearl coast of Ceylon, the Jesuit relates an anec- 
dote quite professional* He says that on the Tuticorin coast were found the 

finest 

» piveis VoiagM du P. Alexandre de Rhodes en la Chine et autres Rolaumes de rOrient. Paris, IdGG. 
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finest pearls in the cast; that the Jesuits hid a handsome college at Tuticorin, 
subsequent to the visit of St. Francis Xavier, who ** fished from perdition 
there so many souls, which are the true pearls in the crown of Jesus Christ ;** 
that it happened, by some mischance, the Jesuits lost this house, and after the 
fathers had quitted it, not a single oyster was found in this part; that the King 
of Portugal, hearing of their expulsion, ordered the Jesuits to be restored to 
their college ; whereupon the pearl-oysters immediately returned, “ as if God 
had been pleased to declare, that so long as the fishers of souls were absent, 
no good pearl-fishery must be looked for on this coast.” 

Ceylon was at this period possessed (its coasts, I mean) by the Portuguese, 
whose ardour to make converts to Christianity on the island is well known. 
Father Alexander attests the success of their exertions ; he states, that in the 
year after the arrival of some Jesuits from Malabar at Jaflhapatam, then 
under the government of the zealous Don Philip dc Oliveira, no less than 
30,000 Pagans became proselytes in that province alone. 

On his passage to Malacca, which he reached in July the Jesuit meets 
with an incident which is also related professionally. The vessel struck upon a 
sand-bank off a cape he calls Uachado, and became fast. All efforts to release 
her were vain; the pilot was in despair, and every one expected death. 
“ Happily,” says the Father, I had in my reliquary one of the hairs of the 
Holy Virgin ; 1 took it, and fastening it to a long rope, I plunged it into the 
sea. A palpable miracle took place : scarcely had we repeated the Pater and 
Ave Mariay when our vessel, without the exertion of any person on board, 
after it had remained for a long time immoveable, rushed from the sand with 
extreme velocity, and was driven into the sea 1” 

After waiting nine months at Malacca, Father Alexander sailed for Macao, 
where he arrived safely, by the special interposition of St. Anthony of X’adua, 
ill May 16^3. 

The description which the Jesuit gives of China is necessarily meagre, as he 
went no farther than Canton. His details, however, arc tolerably exact. He 
speaks of the manners of the Chinese, of the products of China (including 
tea*), and other topics connected with the people and the country, with the 
air and the accuracy of a man who had studied what he saw. In referring to 
the presumption and arrogance of the nation, he says : ** they persuade them- 
selves that China is every thing that is beautiful in the world ; and they arc 
astonished when they behold our map^worlds, in which their empire looks so 
small in comparison with the rest of the earth. Theirs are of a very different 
kind : in their charts the world is made square, and they place China in the 
middle (hence they call it Chon-choe [Chung-kwo], which means ‘ kingdom of 
the middle *f ) ; they represent the sea below, in which they scatter some 
small islands, one of which is Europe, another Africa, another Japan,” 

The want of the true religion amongst them is pathetically deplored by the 
Jesuit, who says, that from the data he obtained in China, he was enabled to 
calculate that, at the very least, o,000,000 of souls went to hell every year,” 
solely through their ignorance of the Gospel. 

Being 

* As much doubt prevails respecting the date of the common use of tea in Europe, Father Alexander 
may be regarded as an early authority on this subject. He wrote some years before Valentyn says that 
tea was unknown at Dort, and that the Introduction of it by Vanden Brouke, and De Lconardis, was 
-attempted in vain in Holland. Our author speaks of it as commonly imiK>rted by the Dutch. He says 
It was (1066) sold at Paris at thirty francs the pound; it cost (he adds) in China only from eight to ten 
sous. He has an entire chapter on the use of this article, which he calls tap. His account of the name 
of tea in China, of its culture, place of growth, &c. is i>Gifectly correct. 

. t What would M. Klaproth say to this ? 

S The Chinese modem maps aie far less absurd ; we have seen some which are really tolerable.— JSrf. 
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Beiii^ prevented from entering Japan^ our Jesuit determined to proceed to 
Cochin China. This country had been but about fifty years independent of 
Tonquin, of which it was formerly a province. The reigning king. of Cochin . 
China, at this period, was the grandfather of the person who first established 
the independence of the kingdom, and who was the governor deputed by the 
King of Tonquin, his brother-in-law. 

Christianity had taken pretty firm root in Cochin China at the period of our 
Jesuit’s visit. He has given an interesting sketch of its first introduction 
there. The apostle of Cochin China, as he is called by our author, was 
Father Francisco Buzomi, a Jesuit of Naples, who laboured at the great work 
of conversion with great success, in spite of obstacles, for more than twenty 
years. The circumstance which gave rise to his mission was this : Don Fer- 
nando da Costa, a Portuguese nobleman, who visited Macao in 1614, had 
touched at Cochin China, and falling into company with the Jesuit mission- 
aries, laid before them, from his own observations, strong grounds for think-. 
ing that they might effect the conversion of that kingdom. Father Buzomi, 
hearing the details, ^^threw himself at the feet of the superior at Macao, and 
begged permission to go thither. His request was complied with ; he left early 
in 1615, and arrived in Cochin China on the 18th January : he baptized almost 
immediately ten persons. His companion was a Portuguese Jesuit, named 
Diego Carvalho, who went afterwards to Japan, and there suffered martyrdom. 
The number of converts during the first year of Buzomi’s ministration was 
300. Next year he was joined by two indefatigable coadjutors from Macao, 
Fathers Francisco Barretti and Francisco de Pina, whose labours were in a 
short time crowned with such astonishing success, that it excited (according to 
our author) the malice of the devil, who stirred up enemies to accuse them of 
sorcery, and to charge them with ruining their country under the pretext of 
teaching the way to heaven. The fathers were in consequence expelled from 
their churches, and forced to retire into a desert. Father Buzomi had succeed- 
ed, however, in gaining the heart of the governor of Quinhonc, a favourite 
of the King, who, when he heard of the Jesuits’ usage, caused him to come 
to his palace, and treated him with great kindness. In 1618 Buzomi and Pina 
founded a new church in Quinhonc ; but here also they were exposed to the 
malice of the Pagans, who mutilated some idols and exposed them in public, 
taxing the Christians with this disrespect towards their gods. A communication 
to the court, however, secured the fathers from violence, and the King directed 
that the Jesuits and their converts should not be molested. In succeeding 
years, fresh labourers from Macao were despatched into the promising vine- 
yard, and previous to the period when Father Alexander arrived there, Chris- 
tianity had spread throughout the kingdom. 

In 16^24 the superiors at Macao appointed Father Gabriel de Mattos visitor 
of the Cochin Chinese mission, and nominated five other Jesuits from Europe 
to attend him, of whom our traveller was one. In nineteen hours after leav- 
ing Macao they landed in Cochin China, where they soon joined Father Pina, 
who had thoroughly acquired the language, which. Father Alexander says, 
when spoken by the natives, and especially by the women, appeared to him 
like the chirping (gazouUlement) of birds : arising from this cause, namely, that 
the words, being monosyllabic, are distinguished only by a peculiarity of tone^ 
or a sort of song : thus, he says, the word dai has twenty-three different mean- 
ings, according to the mode in which it is pronounced. Difficult as it was tq 
acquire, our Jesuit learned to preach in that language within six months ; and 
after his return td Europe he printed at Rome, under the auspicea .pr^ 

Congreg, 
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Con^eg. Propag,^ a dictionary in Cochin Chinese, Latin, and Portuguese, . 
accompanied by a grammar and a catechism. 

In 1635, our Jesuit tdls us, the Christian religion was preached in all the 
principal parts of Cochin China : amongst other respectable persons who were 
converted^ was a woman of rank at court, who industriously patronized the. 
Jesuits, Malevolent persons, however, took advantage of their ill policy (and 
which is condemned by our author) in forbidding any marks of respect to d&> 
parted parents, in order to prejudice the mind of the King against the Chris- 
tians. His Majesty pronounced the regulation of the Jesuits a barbarous law, 
which destroyed the filial affection implanted by nature in all hearts ; and he 
commanded the fathers to retire to Faifoc, and all the native Christians to 
divest themselves of crosses and other insignia of their new religion. The 
edict went no further. 

After he had been eighteen months in Cochin China, our Jesuit went on a 
mission to Tonquin, whither the first Christian missionary in that kingdom. 
Father Baldinoti, had proceeded from Macao in March 1636. This Jesuit was, 
however, ignorant of the language, and Father Alexander was directed to join 
him in order to obviate this defect; he arrived there in March 1637* For the 
wonders he saw in Tonquin, our author refers to a work which he published 
expressly on the subject. The tales previously told of this country in Europe, 
he observes, were wholly lies, which made a person who visited it laugh heartily 
at the gullibility of European readers. Tonquin (including Cochin China) 
was, he states, a province of China about 800 years before; but was ren- 
dered independent by the revolt of a chief, with whom the King of China at 
length made peace, on condition of receiving tribute once in three years. Its 
government was a monarchy ; but the king, whose title was Bua^ had no real 
power, which was vested in the Chowa^ who, by an usurpation similar to 
that of the peishwas of the Mahrattas, had become the real sovereign. He 
received the obsequious homage of the people; had 50,000 troops at his 
command, armed with musket, lance, and scymetar; and 500 gallies. 

Our reverend traveller remarked a custom amongst the Tonquinese, which 
induced him to think that the Christian (he should have said the Romish) 
religion had been known amongst them in times past. As soon as the childrei^ 
were born, he says, the parents marked, with charcoal or ink, a cross upon their 
foreheads, “ to drive away the devil.” Whether this might or might not have 
been the fact, the Jesuits succeeded well in their object : 300 were baptized in 
two months, including some grandees. Of the efficacy of these conversions 
I may be permitted to doubt, from a story related by the Jesuit respecting 
some criminals with whom he came in contact at the moment of execution. 
He prevailed upon one to submit to baptism, and ran about to find a little 
water, which he procured from a puddle, and threw upon the culprit just 
before his head was cut off: I believe,” says the Jesuit, ** that his soul went 
strait to heaven ; I ran instantly to the rest, but not one remained alive : these 
are impenetrable secrets of Providence !” Under such a compendious process 
of conversion, we cannot wonder at the father’s statement, that during the 
first year of his liiboifrs in Tonquin he baptized 1,300, the next year 3,000, and 
the third year 3,500, including seventeen relatives of the king, and 300 klolib- 
trous priests. Miracles, moreover, co-operated in the work. The Jesuit, 
prefacing his statement with a declaration that he is aware of the sin of relating 
false miracles, and m the most solemn manner obtesting the Deity, states that 
he arid his catechists, by means of the cross, holy water, and relics idone, 
expelted devils, cured all sorts of disorders, gave sight to several who were 

blind, 
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b}ind, and restored two persons to life ! One instance of the last-mentioned 
class of miracles is described with all its details, and aflTords a disgusting exam- 
ple of impudent imposture, or barefaced falsehood. 

In such circumstances as these, it is not wonderful (though the Jesuit is 
surprised at it) that the people pronounced him a sorcerer, and represented 
that by merely breathing he could turn a man’s brain. The King was alarmed ; 
refused to admit him into his presence (lest his own brain should whirl), and, 
finally^ in the year 1630, ordered him to depart the kingdom. He retired into 
Cochin China, and from thence proceeded to Macao. 

Our Jesuit returned afterwards to the scene of his first labours, in Cochin 
China, whence the missionaries had been thrice expelled with many indigni- 
ties. Father Alexander obtained re-adraission by bribes, especially by corrupt- 
ing the governor of Faifoe, who was a Japanese, and a determined enemy to 
Christianity. But a certain governor of Shauin forced him back again to 
Macao. 

In the year 1640 he made a further attempt, and succeeded in landing at 
Turon, where he set about baptizing Pagans with such diligence, that the 
devil (according to the exact words of the Jesuit) informed the aforesaid 
governor of the proceeding, who forthwith came by stealth, and seized upon 
their crucifixes and images, which he burned. In the course of this visit, the 
Jesuit relates an anecdote which, he says, afforded him much pleasure to re- 
flect upon : — 

One day, when I had finished my sermon, a very sensible Pagan said : ** how do 
you reconcile, father, what you said to-day with what you told us yesterday ? Our 
soul, you tell us, has no other origin tlian the hand of God, and our parents contribute 
nothing to its existence ; how then can it be infected by the sin of liiin who is not an- 
swerable for its being ? Amongst us are found Instances of children being declared 
base, because they had criminal fathers; but here, according to your statement, our 
soul has no father but God ; and nevertheless Adam, who is nothing to it, has com- 
municated to it the contagion of his crime.*’ I was overjoyed to hear from the mouth 
of a Cochin Chinese this doubt, which heretofore gave some perplexity to St. Augus- 
tin, the greatest of doctors. I took care not to answer with the subtleties of the 
schools, which would have embarrassed the inquirer’s mind ; I employed a familiar 
comparison, which satisfied him. ** If you have in your hands,” I observed, **a 
beautiful pearl, remarkably white and clear, which falls by accident into the mud, it be- 
comes foul, although your hands have contributed no filth to it ; but if you wosli it, then 
it recovers its former f>cauty and lustre. Our soul is like a very precious pearl ; it 
proceeds spotless from the hands of God, but It falls into a body where it is sullied, 
because it is no longer a soul alone, but a man, who has sprung from Adam, and 
hereby it becomes foul. But when it is washed in the waters of baptism, all this filth 
disappears: it becomes clear and bright as the sun.” This illustration satisfied all the 
company who heard it. 

Father Alexander went to Cochin China from the Philippines, of which islands 
he gives some account, which is devoid of interest. He returned to Cochin 
China in 1642, and tried with success the experiment of a bribe upon his old 
enemy the governor of Shauni, who thenceforward left him in peace ; but the 
king obliged him to depart next year. He returned for the fifth and last time 
in 1644. His record of this visit is filled with details of the numerous conver- 
sions and the persecutions of the church and of himself in this country. The 
Jesuit was at length condemned by the King to lose his head, but a friend pre- 
vailed upon his Majesty to retract his sentence : this service the perverse 
Jesuit stigmatizes as ** a piece of cruelty, worthy of his greatest enemy ;” he 
was afilicted, he says, at the news of his exemption from death ; and he adds, 

“Ido 
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" I do not accuse so much the magistrate (his friend), who wished to render me 
a service, as my criminal life, as the cause for which God considered me un- 
worthy to die upon this occasion.” He was banished from the country, and 
many of the new converts were indulged with the boon of martyrdom for 
which their teacher sighed in vain. 

The remainder of the Jesuit’s narrative relates to his journey homewards, 
in the course of which he was made prisoner by the Dutch at Jacatra, in 
Java, and incurred as much risk from these Calvinists as amongst the idolaters 
of Cochin China. When he was released from their hands he visited Ban- 
tam, an English factory, and it is gratifying as well as amusing to observe the 
different manner in which the Jesuit speaks of the English governor: — 

I here found a treatment very different from that which I experienced from the Hol- 
landers. Mr. Aaron Becza (Beckett), Governor-general for the English in India, 
received me with all the kindness I could expect even from a most zealous Catholic. 
He made me sit at his table, where he treated me so courteously, that 1 entertained a 
suspicion that he was really a Catholic ; until, one day, at table, he gave me pretty 
plainly to understand by his discourse that he was involved in the common misfortune 
of that unhappy nation, which after being once the delight of genuine piety, has for 
some time past lost that which rendered her for so many ages venerable to other 
nations ! 

This is not the only tribute he pays to the conduct of oiir countrymen at 
that period of exasperation. “ They continued,” he subsequently says, “ to 
show me civilities, not only beyond my hope, but my desire.” 

He visited several parts of the cast on his return ; but they were superffcially 
seen and are hastily described ; and he reached Rome on the 27i\\ June 1649. 

I am. Sir, &c. 

. D. N. (E. 


THE BRAHMAPUTRA RIVER. 

We noticed some time ago the failure of an attempt to proceed along the 
Brahmaputra in an easterly direction, and that it was proposed to repeat the 
undertaking at a more favourable opportunity.* In the mean time, circum- 
stances having occurred which were considered propitious to a northerly excur- 
sion along the Dihong, towards the country of the Bor Abors, this journey, 
we understand, has been accomplished by Liciits. Wilcox and Burlton. The 
result has not satisfactorily solved the great problem of the connexion of any 
of the rivers of Asam with the San-po, the advance to a sufficient distance 
having been impeded by the unwillingness or inability of the hill tribes to 
give the necessary assistance ; but wc should think little doubt can remain of 
the identity of that river with the Dihong, unless the geography of the Lamas 
is wholly erroneous. The travellers ascended the Dihong to the village of 
Pashee, two days’ journey beyond the point reached by Captain Bedford, in 
his journey up the same river.’l' The people of the villages along their route 
offered no interruption to their progress, but expostulated with them on the 
toil and danger to which they exposed themselves, declined supplying them with 
guides, and with such information as they fur^ied deceived and misdirected 
them. Under these circumstances, they founcTOie natural difficulties of the 
route insuperable. The banks of the river rose perpendicularly from the 
water’s edge, and were surmounted by steep hills covered with thick jungle, 
through which it was impossible to cut a path. Having proceeded, in a small 
canoe, a few miles up the river, beyond the point where a path along shore 

became 

• See j». 4.1. \ See Atiat, Jwrn.t vol xxil. p. 17». 
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became impracticablei the travellers were stopped by a formidable rapid, which 
it would have been drScult to ascend and dangerous to return by. On climb- 
ing up the rock, an unbroken reach of water was observed running for some 
distance in a westerly direction : according to native information, it follows 
this course for twenty miles, and then runs as far north. The path to the Bor 
Abor country goes directly to the north, and consequently leaves the river at 
this point. The width of the stream is here reduced to 100 yards, and the cur- 
rent is slow ; but as no considerable branch had joined the Dihong on the 
route, all the water poured by it into the Brahmaputra, in quantity more than 
double the contents of the latter, must be comprised in this channel. The 
source of the stream is said to be remote. A tribe called the Simongs are in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the point reached, and it is supposed that the 
country of thp Lamas is next to theirs. 

The view from the Pashce village is described as most magnificent, compre- 
hending the course of the Brahmaputra from the hills as far as Seesee, its 
junction with the Dihong, the course of the Koondul and other streams, and 
lofly ranges of mountains, including the snowy mountains behind the Suddya 
Peak, and the snowy range to the south-east, at least 150 miles remote. 

By information received from the merchants of Bhot and Lhassa, thq city of 
Lhassa lies to the south of a large river, which is not the case in the map of 
Du Halde, who places it thirty miles to^he north, on the banks of the Kaltyu. 
According to Stewart, however {Annual Register^ 17^3), Lassa is on the banks 
of the San-po. This position is not wholly incompatible with Turner’s 
account, although not derivable from it. He says, he saw from the rock of 
Teshoo Lomboo the Erechombo, or Brahmaputra, washing its northern baisc, 
running to the cast, in a wide bed and many channels. From his own apart- 
ment looking south, he had the road to Lhassa on his left, or to the west, and 
it is possible, therefore, that the river may cross the road, and thus run south 
of Lhassa. Wc wish, however, we had some latitudes and longitudes on 
which we could depend ; we should then be better able to judge how far the 
Dihong is likely to be connected with the San-po, or how far Du Halde’s map 
is reconcileable with other standards. We may presume the following verifi- 
cations are allowable with Turner : — 

Shigatzee...N. 29® 6'...E. 89® 2' Jiksc N. 29® 10'...E. 89® 

Painom ...N. 28® 58'...E. 89® 17' Painam ...N. 28® 50' 

Jhansu N. 28® 48'...E. 89® 32' Chianse ...N. 28° 40 

The latitudes and longitudes, therefore, are much the same, and encourage 
U8 to put some trust in the latter, which are Du Halde’s or D’Anville’s. 

The San-po is lost, in the latter, in lat. 26^ 20', and long. 113® 20' E. from 
Ferro^or 95® 30' : Hamilton says about 96®, but his map and Renncl’s give 
95® 20'. The Omchu disappears in 27^, and long. 93® 50', but, as we observed 
on a former occasion, the oblique direction it follows to the S.E. renders it 
probable that it joins the San-po. Now, we understand that the former survey 
of the Dihong terminated in lat. 28® 2', and long. 95® 22' and the present, 
being extended two days further, in a westerly direction chiefly, may have 
ascended to about 28® 6', anting. 95® S'. In cither case, however, wc must 
be very close upon the San-ji^f not actually in it, and the latter must be the 
case if Du Halde’s positions are not much farther wrong than in the exaniple 
we have given from, Turner. The course of the Om-chu and San-po, from the 
west and north, respectively, will explain the accounts given by the natives of 
the western and northern reaches of the Dihong.* 

* Calcutta Gov.Gaz.t Feb. 13. 
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LEGISLATURE OF NEW SOUTlf WALES. 

To the JUditor of the Asuilic Journal, 

Sir : The Asiatic Journal being celebrated for the impartiality with which it 
admits letters from opposite parties, bearing against, as well as for, any new 
question of political, public, or private interest, I feel confident you will not 
refuse the following observations a page or two, however they may clash with 
your own sentiments or those of your Australian friends. Different men view 
the same subject with very different ideas, for want of equal knowledge ; it is, 
therefore, useful to publish discordant opinions, and to extract the truth from 
the whole. Having lived under a representative and also under a military govern- 
ment, as well as the petitioners to whom I shall presently refer, I consider 
myself not entirely without experience on the subject of this letter, although 
I hold an opinion decidedly contrary to theirs. 

I perceive with extreme regret that it is the intention of some of the princi- 
pal inhabitants of New South Wales to petition Parliament for a House of 
Assembly ! What can a country so thinly peopled (barely 55,000) want with 
a House of Assembly, when, from their own acknowledgment and even vaunt,* 
an almost uninterrupted scries of prosperity has attended the colony under its 
present form of government ? These are earl^ days for a community of only 
forty years’ standing to dream of independence ; and, to say the least, it is 
premature to require a senate where there are no cities, and only two inconsi- 
derable towns, for the senators to come from : these two towns ought only to 
furnish two representatives each, to sit in such House of Assembly, being the 
ratio allowed to towns of a similar population in the Mother Counti'y. What 
can so small a community want with a House of Assembly, consisting as it 
docs, almost wholly, of farmers, scattered over an immense and straggling 
extent of coast and country ; separated from each other, and without an inter- 
mixture of extensive manufacturing towns and numerous trades, whose multi- 
farious and varied interests might probably, with good reason, require repre- 
sentatives at the seat of government as in England ? A Senate, or House of 
Assembly, would only drag the farmers, owners, and occupiers of land from 
their several estates, at a great expense, and a grievous waste of time, leaving 
their farms to be managed (or robbed) by agents. 

1 have good reasons for believing it is not the Australian public in general 
who desire a House of Assembly, but only a few of the wealthy and proud, 
impatient of the necessary and wholesome regulations of a young colony, 
and of those few restraints which hinder them from increasing their fortunes 
faster than they already do, impatient too of the vice-regency of one man, 
little superior to themselves as to rank, aided by a council, by which their pride 
feels wounded. The colonial department at home is conducted on the most 
liberal plan in every thing regarding the distant, and particularly the new, 
settlements, nor can the colonies with any justice find room for complaint. 

I would ask these would-be senators this question : whether, in case of a war 
with a maritime power, they are in a condition to defend themselves ? They 
are not, nor will they even in another forty years ; we must, therefore, sup- 
ply them with troops, a navy, &c.; and while we are obliged to do this. Jet 
them' not talk of legislating for themselves. The Australians are wholly de- 
pendent on the Mother Country, 1 will not say for support, but certainly for 

defence ; 

* Vide some of the boasting paragraphs in the Sydney newspapersj the organ of the public. 
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defence ; for should we leave their seas without armed ships in tim^of war, an 
enemy could make a descent on any part of their coast, and spread ruin and 
devastation wherever he pleased. **We have always thought it a gross 
blunder in politics to allow the existence of such estate as the House of Assem- 
bly in any colony ; they are never-ceasing sources of contention and irritation; 
and they do no good either towards promoting the interests or supporting the 
liberties of the colonists. They are mere matters of jobbing, by which some 
intriguers or spouters contrive, to obtiun money, or that sort of local notoriety 
which they imagine to be fame.” As an oriental traveller, and one who has 
seen the happiness of a people prospering under military law (the excellent 
military law of Christkm Britain), administered by generous and almost univer- 
sally beloved and respected officers, I solemnly advise my brother subjects the 
Australians to be contented with their present form of government; under 
which, it cannot be denied, they have thriven in an unprecedented degree. 
Their governors have felt an individual pride and interest in extending their 
country, in fitting out expeditions for interior discovery, in forwarding science, 
rewarding virtue and industry, and in planning and executing continual im- 
provements in the colony ; but establish a House of Assembly, and farewell 
from that moment to any future discoveries, to any new towns and villages or 
settlements, to any more improvements at home round Sydney ; from that 
moment the governor is paralyzed with restrictions which prevent him from 
fostering or exciting any more improvements ; he can take no pride or gratifica- 
tion in setting on foot any new enterprize — the honour will not be his ; and as 
to the members of the House, they will think more of scraping gold together 
than of science, improvements, or country ; all will be squabbling and useless 
talking, contention, and thwarting. And, finally, the mania of disgust and 
discontent will infect even the back settlers ; and New South Wales, instead of 
being the head-quarters of peace and happiness, like its parent, will become 
the den of anarchy, and a terror to new emigrants. 

- 1 wish the Australian public would reflect with a little more fairness on the 
surprising prosperity of tlieir country (acknowledged at their thirty-ninth 
anniversary), on the undeniable fact of the paternal system of government 
under which they have grown to be what they arc, and on what they may arrive 
at under the same moderate government, persevering in improvements, and 
extending settlements for another forty years. The rich 1 would advise not to 
tantalize themselves with visions of the pleasures of taxing themselves; 
but let them assist in forming two exploring parties, to penetrate the distant 
interior of New Holland, or to circumvent the supposed interior sea, and 
make surveys of its unknown western shores, which is to this day a surprising 
enigma, and for the solution of which we are waiting in the utmost impatience. 
Immense mountains in the interior may give birth to streams containing gold- 
dust as plentiful as those of South America and Africa, for the climates and 
latitudes are the same. But instead of seconding the liberal viewa of Govern- 
ment, in promoting and encouraging improvements, in getting up fresh expedi- 
tious for scientific and geographical discovery, the fiend ambition has been 
rearing its grim head, watching the opportunity to disturb the public peaces 
and to plunge an improving and happy country into an abyss of political dis- 
sentions. 

Since writing the foregoing 1 have seen some passages of the Sydney petition., 
one of which notices the protection they have received from the press, &c. 
But as to the liberty of the press, which they boast ** has been the means of 
detecting and preventing numberless abuses and oppressions,*’ there have been 
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abuses or oppressions but in the discontented and heated imaginations of the 
getters-up of the petition, nor has any been detected, if we have a right to 
believe contrary accounts. This is too much like the style of the ** Account 
of New South Wales,” by Mr. Wentworth, which contains many complaints 
and accusations, against individuals as well as departments, which have 
been openly and flatly contradicted by other writers of as good veracity as 
Mr. W.# 

The Australians want to tax themselves instead of being taxed by Govern- 
ment ; and 1 dare to predict, that were they to gain the boon of a House of 
Assembly, they would not tax themselves with one penny less than they pay at 
present : siich is the well known inconsistency of human nature ! They talk 
also of the enormity of the sura of j^60,000 a year taxes, from a free popular 
tion of 35,000, which is indeed a very small sum comparing all the cir- 
cumstances of the present period and those of the year I777* This mighty 
sum of j^60,000 is, averaged among their free population, less than 
per head ; and they take special care not to mention that it has been spent in 
their own country. They are unjust enough to overlook the fine roads, use- 
ful bridges, handsome durable public buildings, and the innumeruble other 
improvements which their Government has performed with part of the money 
every year, besides the respectable support of their government — an object in 
which there is no nation or body of people which does not take some pride in. 

Again, it is ludicrous to see these petitioners make a merit of cm ploying and 
feeding the convicts, which is at trifling cost compared with the high wages of 
free labour if they could not have obtained convicts, whose subsistence is 
grown upon and supplied from their own estates, which makes it fall still 
lighter. 

They talk of disfranchisements, and yet, do they not know that there are 
several places in England, of as great population as New South Wales, which 
are not represented in Parliament? It will be time enough for the Australians 
to be allowed to tax themselves when these places have gained their franchise. 
Their assertion that fresh devices have been in agitation, and they fear are 
not yet abandoned, to increase the taxes,” is too ridiculous to need any further 
observation or comment. However, after all, should they obtain a House of 
Representatives, I hope they will be tied down to the ancient usages of the 
Mother Country, and not be allowed to send more than two members for the 
town of Sydney, one for Hobart, and one for the distant population ; total 
four, which would be after the ratio of representation in England, and more 
than this they have no right to : and then wc should see what gigantic improve- 
ments and discoveries, what sickening display of eloquence, these representa- 
tives would exhibit in their new estate, the Senate House. 


1 will venture to say, that such egotistical, selfish, and exclusive ideas os 
the petition contains, were never put forth to the world before, by any commu- 
nity of men; and it must raise the just blush of shame, and feeling of self- 
abasement, in those who have promoted it, when cooler and more patriotic and 
generous sentiments take the place of avarice and passion. 

I am. Sir, &c. 


T. I. M. 


. Wc desire not to be considered responsible for the opinions contained in this 
letter. 


>♦ .y«re Mr. Mar&den'g reply to Mr. Woiitworlh, which was bought up with such avidityi that a copy 
of it could not be obtained in a very short space of time after its publication. 
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BELZONI. 

Wji arc not aware that the English public possesses any particular account 
of the parentage and history of Bclzoni, whose services to science (in the 
cause of which he fell a sacrifice), and whose contributions to the magnificent 
collection of Egyptian antiquities in this country, entitle him to be ranked 
amongst those meritorious individuals to whom England is seldom backward 
to testify her gratitude. 

At his native city, Padua, it appears from the Milan Gazette^ the dedica- 
tion of a medallion of the traveller has lately been celebrated by a sort of 
fete, in the presence of the magistrates and a large concourse of the people, 
who listened with delight to an oration wherein the most splendid achievements 
of this enterprizing traveller were related, accompanied by some details of his 
private life. 

A full biographical account of Belzoni has issued from the pen of M. 
Pepping, intended for publication in his forthcoming Annuarc Nccrologiqiie 
for 1826; and we shall lay before our readers an abstract of the most interesting 
portions of this article from a French periodical work.* 

M. Pepping relates, in an agreeable manner, the commencement of his 
acquaintance with Belzoni. One day in the autumn of 1821, 1 saw a man of 
colossal stature, formed like a Hercules, enter my house, touching the top of 
the doorway with his head. His shoulders were broad, his temples were over- 
shadowed with hair ; his eyes were small, his physiognomy was gentle, and 
there was nothing intimidating in his aspect. He carried a quarto volume 
under his arm, and was accompanied by Galignani, the bookseller. I guessed 
he was an author ; but I confess I never had seen one before of that size : if 
the Patagonians wrote, probably some examples of such authors might be 
found amongst them. This Hercules explained to me, in a voice as gentle as 
his look, the object of his visit. He opened the quarto, showed me the name 
of Belzoni” upon the title-page, and told me that, having been thrown, after 
a variety of adventures, into Egypt and Nubia, he had made some observa- 
tions and Important discoveries ; that he was about to print his account of 
them in London, and wished that a French translation should appear at the 
same time ; and that if I would undertake this translation, Galignani would 
print it forthwith at Paris.” This introduction led to a more intimate acquain- 
tance between the parties ; and M. Pepping thence learned the history of this 
extraordinary person, who, he observes, was born a traveller, as others arc 
born poets. 

Belzoni was the son of a poor barber of Padua, who had, unfortunately, 
more children than means ; and who was able to bequeath to his son 
Giovanni Battista, born in 177B, nothing but his humble calling. Young Bel- 
zoni worked in his father’s shop ; but he soon became disgusted with this 
employment, and like Gil Bias, wished to see the world, and especially Rome, 
from whence his family originally came. He was thirteen, however, before he 
had seen any other place than Padua; but one day his parents took all their 
children, for a recreation, to the Hermitage of Monte Ortono, near the warm 
springs of Albano. The charming and picturesque view of this country de- 
lighted young Belzoni, who, on his return to Padua, felt such an unconquer- 
able aversion to his imprisonment in a wretched barber’s shop, that, early the 

ensuing 

* The Philosophical and Literary Journal of Paris, called Lc Globe, fat July 24. 
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ensuing morning, ht left his paternal roof, accompanied by his brother Anto- 
nio, and set off for the Hermitage. On their way they fell in with a vetturinoy 
who asked them if they would ride in his vehicle to Ferrara ? Being fatigued, 
and moreover overjoyed at the prospect of travelling so far, the simple lads 
mounted the carriage, and were accordingly conveyed to Ferrara* Here the 
vetturino demanded his fare ; and the travellers having no money, he took off 
some of their clothes, which he sold, and left them in that plight. 

Instead of being discouraged by this misfortune, young Belzoni was rejoiced 
at being so near Rome, and walked gaily with his brother along the high road, 
where some travellers took them into their carriages, and gave them money. 
On reaching the Appenines, Giovanni was delighted ; but little Antonio sat 
himself upon a rock, cried bitterly after his father and mother, and refused to 
proceed any further. Our traveller was therefore obliged to abandon his ob- 
ject, and return with his brother to their father’s house. 

Three years afterwards, however, Giovanni, with another companion, suc- 
ceeded in reaching the city of the Tiber. There, it is said, he studied hydrau- 
lics, and it is certain that he made some public exhibitions in tlie art ; but M. 
Depping doubts if Belzoni regularly studied hydraulics, or applied himself 
seriously to any art or science whatsoever. He had a ready genius {esprit 
ouvert ) ; like most of his countrymen who emigrate, he knew how to create 
resources, no matter what ; and he had a certain aptitude at all kinds of occu- 
pations and undertakings.” lie appears, notwithstanding, to have been hard 
pressed, for, in order to keep himself from actual starvation, he turned monk. 

This life was, however, soon displeasing ; and he had become weary of the 
monastic life when, at the commencement of the revolution, the French troof)s 
entered Rome and established a sort of republic there : Belzoni availed himself 
instantly of the liberty they proclaimed.* 

He returned to Padua, but not knowing what to do, he again left his native 
place in 1800, and directed his steps to Holland. He found the Dutch, how- 
ever, better acquainted with hydraulics than himself ; and in the course of a 
year he returned to Italy. In 1803 he arrived in England. His colossal figure 
had then developed itself, and he attracted attention wheresoever he appeared : 
his strength corresponded with his size. He married an Englishwoman but 
he was without fortune and without profession. Belzoni, at length, deter- 
mined to levy a tax upon the curiosity manifested by the English people to see 
him, and to exhibit throughout Great Britain hydraulic experiments and feats 
of muscular strength ; he was able to support and carry twenty men. 

This expedient soon failed : the public were speedily satiated with these exhi- 
bitions, and Belzoni found himself obliged to seek his fortune elsewhere. 
In 1812 he went with his wife to Portugal, and upon his arrival at Lisbon he 
applied to the manager of the theatre San Carlos, who conceived the happy 
idea of putting him into the character of Samson^ in the pantomimic ballet of 
that name. The Jewish Hercules was never so well pourtrayed before. BeL 
zoni drew crowded houses during a whole Lent by his prodigies of strength. 
At the close of the season, having nothing to do, he proceeded to Madrid, 
where he also played Samson, This resource deserting him, he embarked for 
Malta, having now, probably, conceived the design of pushing his fortunes in 
Egypt, where many of his countrymen had been successful. He offered his 
services, whilst at Malta, to Ismael Gibraltar, the agent of the Pacha of 

Egypt, 

* Here occurs ablank in the original ; a passage having been expunged by the censors of the pvees. 
t Mrs. JJelzoni Is a native of irebnd. 
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B^pt, an4l hkvtrtg mentioned his knowledge of hydreul!cft,^e^^ftd 
agent to proceed to Egypt, where he mi^ht be employed (but dotHirig |H>BiSee 
stipulated) in constructing an hydraulic machine In the gsrdehs of the 
Viceroy. Beizoni consented to go, with his wife and an Irish boy. It was a 
desperate resource; but he had no other choice than to try his fortune in 
Egypt. 

The events which occurred upon this visit to Egypt are minutely related by 
him in the account of his. travels. His reception was not encouraging: he 
fbund the plague at Alexandria; he was wounded by a Turk at Cairo; the 
troops of the Pacha revolted, and he was obliged to keep in doors to avoid 
being killed. The viceroy, however, determined to employ Beizoni in con^ 
structing an hydraulic engine for watering his pleasure gardens on the Nile; 
and the engineer completed his work, though he had never constructed a ma- 
chine of any size before. Unfortunately, the Pacha made fifteen men enter the 
great wheel, along with the Irish lad, to ascertain the effect their united force 
Would produce ; the men, as soon as the machine was in motion, leaped out ; 
the Irish' boy had his thigh broken, and Belzoni’s strength alone could stop the 
rapid whirl of the machine. 

His dependence upon the Pacha being lost, Beizoni was again without re- 
source. At this juncture, the EngHsh-and French consuls, Messrs- Salt and 
Droveiti, were busy in prosecuting researches and investigations amongst the 
antiquities on the banks of the Nile. The Italians then in Egypt, who ex* 
celled in these pursuits, entered into the service of one or other of these con-» 
suls. Beizoni concluded an engagement with Mr. Salt to convey to Alexan- 
dria the enormous colossal bust of the younger Memnon, which lay half-buried 
in the sand near Thebes. Here a new career, and in some measure a new pro- 
fession, opened to our traveller, who, habited like a Turk, assembled the pea<« 
eants, and set them to work with all the gravity of a cadi or an aga. It is 
even said that he was in the habit of inflicting corporal punishment upon them. 
A man of Belzoni's size, possessing a firman, plenty of money, and a cudgel, 
might very well be an object of terror to the Egyptian fellahs. He succeeded 
in transporting the gigantic monument to Alexandria, and it now enriches the 
collection in the British Museum. 

The natural ardour of the Paduan traveller became excited by this new 
pursuit ; he visited temples, lived with the Arabs amongst the catacombs, and 
ransacked the mummies, whence he became familiar with many curious parti- 
culars respecting these antiquities. He made a large collection, probably on 
acedunit of Mr. Salt, of papyri, tools, idols, and other articles, which he has 
onfitted to enumerate, because he had to describe objects of much greater 
impbrtance, which, but for him, might have remained long, or perhaps for 
eror, unknown. 

' The next undertaking of Beizoni was the expedition to Nubia, at the Sug- 
gestion of Mr. Salt, to extricate from the sand end expose to view the beahtl- 
ful teidple of Ipsambul : an undertaking far more difficult than that of trans- 
porting the bust of Memnon. Beizoni had to manage a semi-Savage lUdef 
governed by avaricious chiefs; to conciliate their good opinion, or to ovirc&tdd 
their bad intentions by. promises of money. He had to engage them! tOiWdrk, 
and moreover to make them comprehend his object, which these barbdrians 
are -scarcely able to do, as they conceive that every European, who cdt|doiiSS 
ancient relics, is incited by the hope of finding concealed treasure. All thesd 
obstacles, he pycrcame, and had the honour of being the first to enter this 
magnificent edifice, consecrated perhaps to the g^ory of the great Sesostris. 

“ Should 
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^VSliauUl the sands again bury this curious monument,” says M« Pepping* ” os 
they have buried a great number of the architectural remains of ancient 
£^pt, >ve shall at least possess, thanks to the labours of Belsoni and hjb 
sucqessQrs;"faithful designs of this important work.” 

No sooner had he returned from Upper Kgypt, than he set out, provided 
with funds by Mr. Salt, to explore the valley of Beban-el-Maluk, where, by 
means of the skill and tact he had acquired since his experience in Ggypt, he 
succeeded in discovering the celebrated tomb and alabaster sarcophagus. The 
latter he brought away the figures and inscriptions in the tomb, of which 
the number was vast, he copied faithfully, with the aid of Ricci, his country- 
man, and took impressions of some of the groups in paste. Hence he was 
enabled to exhibit in Europe a fac-similc of this remarkable object. The 
details of these matters have been so recently before the public that we for- 
bear quoting them from M. Depping's memoir. 

Belzoni returned to Cairo, and finding that Capt. Caviglia, an Italian em- 
ployed by Mr. Salt, had, by digging at the foot of the pyramids, revealed a 
subterranean temple at the foot of the greatest of these enormous masses of 
stone, proceeded to the place, and upon examining the second pyramid, thst 
of Cephrenes, conceived the possibility of finding an opening in it. In short, 
he discovered the narrow passage, which conducted him into the interior 
of the pyramid, and to the sepulchral chamber, where lie found a sarcophagus 
containing some bones of an ox ; a discovery which left no doubt as to the 
destination of this pyramid, and satisfactorily disproved the assertion of Hero- 
dotus, that it was not designed for a tomb. The skull of an ox has subse- 
quently been found in one of the pyramids of Saccara. 

Belzoni’s discovery made great noise at Cairo; strangers of all nations 
Hocked to visit the interior of a pyramid which had been closed for ages. Bel- 
zoni wrote his name in large characters in the sepulchral chamber, in which 
there was an Arabic inscription left by the Musulmans, who had penetrated 
thither six centuries before. 

He next conveyed down the Nile an obelisk from the isle of Philoe; and 
removed from a royal tomb at Thebes, with great difficulty, the lid of a sarco- 
phagus, composed of an enormous piece of red granite, on which is sculptured 
the royal personage whose mummy was deposited in the sarcophagus. Belzoni 
made a present of this relic to the University of Cambridge : the sarcophagus 
itself is supposed to be amongst the collection of Egyptian antiquities sold by 
Mr. Salt to the King of France. 

, Ai^er several minor services rendered to science in Egypt, Belzoni, who 
complained bitterly of the conduct of the French consul, Drovetti, and his 
myrmidons, two of whom, he says, wished to assassinate him, determined to 
withdraw from this scene of broils ; he embarked accordingly in September 1819 
for Europe, and returned in the first instance to his native place, from whence 
he had'been absent twenty years. 

*iHe presented himself to his countrymen no longer as a dealer in an^ 
tiques or an itinerant natural philosopher : preceded by the renown which hie 
dl^overies had procured for him, and celebrated by the journals of every 
country in Europe, Belzoni entered Padua with the character of a celebrated 
trevbller and antiquary. He was enabled to make a present to his native city 
wbich attested the results of his researches in Egypt; it consisted of two lion- 
in granite. They have been plac^ in the hall of justice, and 


« It is now in the possession of Mr. Soane. 
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;tbe muifiicJpsU authorities^ in order to honour and reward a citizen whose In- 
hours confer a reputation upon the city, caused a medal to be struck bearing 
bis name and recording liis present. The chief magistrate of Padua trhnsmitted 
to Beizoni one of these medals in gold, accompanied by a letter expressive of 
the gratitude of his fellow-citizens. 

Padua was, however, too limited a theatre for the active and enterprizing 
genius of Beizoni; and he soon revisited England, where his exploits had 
excited a degree of enthusiasm in his favour which secured him a very flatter- 
ing reception. Great impatience was felt for the publication of his travels and 
discoveries, which appeared at the close of the year 1820. "As soon as the 
work was printed in England,’* continues M. Depping, "Beizoni came to 
Paris, as I have already mentioned, in order to bring out a French translation 
nearly at the same time as the English original would appear. I executed this 
translation in about two months ; the sheets, as they came from the press, 
were sent to Beizoni; I added some notes and illustrations, partly borrowed 
from the works of other travellers, especially that of the learned Burckhardt, 
which had just then appeared. I abridged the account of the journey of Mrs. 
Beizoni, which is subjoined to the travels of her husband, and which, in the 
original, contains many frivolous particulars {choscs insignijicantes). I ought 
not to conceal the fact, that uiy performance provoked a correspondence on 
Bclzoni’s part, written in a severe and sometimes very rude style. Following 
the advice of some sensible persona, I had suffered the invectives of the author 
against the Frenchmen with whom he had transactions in Egypt to remain ; 
but I had occasionally moderated such expressions as were a little too harsh, 
and avoided the fre(iuent reiteration of these invectives, which, so far from 
informing the reader, coiihl not fail to w'eary him. Beizoni, who had probably 
become ])Covish and Jealous in consequence of his disputes in Egy))t, fancied 
he perceived in these alterations, and in the explanatory notes I added, a de- 
sign to injure his reputation, and to deteriorate his merit in the eyes of French- 
men. in the sequel, however, he was mollified, and he transmitted the sheets 
of my translation into Italy, in order that the Italian translation might be con- 
formable thereto : the editors of the latter, the brothers Sonsogno, of Milan, 
state, in their advertisement, the reasons which induced them to prefer the 
French translation to the original, as the basis of theirs.” 

• The success which attended the publication of this work in England was 
much greater than it met with in France ; the causes of this comparative in- 
difference in the latter country are easily assigned. The study of Egyptian 
antiquities was not so general there as at present ; the work was written in a 
simple, inartificial and unpretending style, and it contained passages galling to 
French feelings. Soon after the publication of his travels, he constructed a 
fac-simile of the royal tomb he had discovered at Beban-cl-Maluk, which he 
exhibited at London, and afterwards at Paris. 

A taste for travel had taken such entire possession of Beizoni, that he now 
impatiently sought some other dangerous enterprize in which he might distin- 
guish himself. He wished that his undertaking, whatever it was, should be to 
the benefit, and at the expense, of England, his adopted country. It appears, 
however, that his restlessness led him to endeavour to obtain from other 
governments some mission to the unknown countries of Asia and Africa. He 
went to Paris to present his work to the King of France ; he proceeded subse- 
quently to Russia, on his journey to which he probably received proposals 
from England, 'since he returned suddenly thither by the way of Stockholm 
and Copenhagen. Mr. Feldborg, a Danish author, has given some particulars 

respecting 
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respecting Belzoni’s visit to the latter city. Amongst other things, he relates 
that Bcizoni was present at a Danish play, not a word of which he understood. 
He was asked what pleasure he could possibly find in it ; to which he returned 
this sensible reply : " In every country I traverse, I love to mingle with a large 
body of the people, and it is very seldom that I do not carry from such a 
scene some ideas of the national character.*’ 

Upon his arrival in England in 1822, he made arrangements for a new expe- 
dition far more hazardous than the preceding, and which, had it been crowned 
with success, would have imparted a still higher degree of lustre to his name. 
This was an attempt to penetrate into the interior of Africa, isolated by sandy 
deserts, and defended by a destructive climate. No man was better qualified 
for the attempt than Belzoni : robust, active, and enterprizing, with a figure 
capable of impressing barbarians with respect, and accustomed to the climate 
of Africa. His plan was more vast than any preceding traveller had projected : 
he proposed to enter Africa by the north, and proceed as far as Timbuctoo, 
thence to direct his steps to Sennaar, enter the upper part of Nubia, and des- 
cend into Egypt, the scene of his early exploits. 

He arrived at Gibraltar towards the end of 1822, and embarked again imme- 
diately for Tangiers. The Emperor of Morocco invited him to Fez : Belzoni 
proceeded thither, and was well received by the Emperor and his prime minis- 
ter. A caravan was to set out for Timbuctoo in a few weeks ; Belzoni obtain- 
ed leave to accompany it. Unfortunately some unexplained event put a stop 
to this promising project. The account Belzoni gave in his letters was, that he 
had been the victim of an intrigue of certain agents, who prostituted their 
authority to wreak their vengeance on an unprotected stranger who scorned to 
cringe to them. This visit to Fez was dearly purchased ; Belzoni sacrificed 
five months and a thousand pounds spent in bribes to the Emperor and his 
ministers. He was obliged to return to Gibraltar, where he formed a new 
plan of proceedings : instead of penetrating Africa by the north, he deter- 
mined to land upon the coast of Guinea, and thence proceed to Timbuctoo 
and explore the sources of the Niger. He sailed for Madeira and the Cana- 
ries, and got conveyed to Cape Coast Castle, which he left for the Bight of 
Benin in October 1823. At Benin he was presented, dressed like a Moor, and 
with a long beard, to the King as an African of the iii^rior, who had been 
.educated in England and wished to return to his family by Haoussa, distant 
twenty-five days. The King promised him a guide thither ; but a dysentery, 
which had attacked even the robust constitution of Belzoni, now made such 
rapid progress, tliat he requested to be conveyed on board an English vessel on 
the coast, in hopes that the sea-air would restore him. It was of no avail; on 
his arrival at Gato he became delirious, and expired the next day, December 
3, 1823. 
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THE REVENUES OF INDIA. 


To the Editor of the jinatic Journal, 

Sir : It having frequently been asserted, by the opponents to an enlarged 
policy in the administration of the revenues of British India, that if a tempo- 
rary sacrifice is made of any portion of the land revenue, with a view to an 
amelioration of the condition of the people and the encouragement of internal- 
cbmmerce, that such sacrifice could not be made good by any other mode of 
taxation ; I was anxious, on perusing the accounts detailed in pages 68 61 of 
your July number, to shew that the land-revenue did not form so large a pro- 
portion of the whole revenue as is generally supposed. I find, however, that 
the salt revenue, customs or sayer, and other branches of extra revenue in 
the Ceded and Conquered Provinces under Bengal, are not stated separately 
from the land-revenue.* Taking the accounts as they appear, the result is 
that the extra branches of revenue are nearly equal to a third of the whole 


revenue, viz. 

Total revenue received by the Bengal Government in 1824-25 


Current Tlupecs. 
13 > 47 , 01,925 


Extra Revenue. 

30,73,306 


4,08,70,045 

4,39,43,351 

Land Revenue, 

Land and. Sayer revenues, Bengal, 

Baliar, and Orissa 3,76,34,964 

Land revenues from Benares, Ceded 

and Conquered Provinces 5,32,13,610 

9,08,48,574 

13,47,91,925 


Mint duties, Post-office revenue, stamp 

duties, and judical fees 

Customs in Bengal, Ba- 

bar, and Orissa 40,49,871 

Marine receipts 2,68,01 6 

Salt monopoly 2,13,83,957 

Opium ditto 1,51,68,201 


The very large amount of the Judicial charges in India has been a subject 
of much animadversion. If the accounts referred to exhibit the whole 
amount of judicial charges in Bengal, including the expenses of the King^s 


• They arc blended In the offlctal statement t but a separate account of the stamp duties, customs, 
and judicial revenues, Isgiveninanother statement, which for the year llB4-a, are aa follow . 

•’ Revenues. Charges. 

Stamp duties in Lower Provinces j'V' 6.40,294 

■ in Western Provinces, Includctl in Ceded and ^^^^ueved- ewi 

Customs in Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa 8*25*947 l,21,7s'i8 

" in 8, *78, *953 1,81,8.59 

.. . 22,54,371' 2.12,230 

in Conquered Provinces « f« an 

Judicid in Bengal, dte. (indudln^ Supreme Court) - • • • • • ■ ■ • • • 

■ l“5fT“ 47I744 1M1.9W 

- 
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Court at Calcutta,* those charges, being not quite sixty lacs of rupees^ do 
not amount to 4J per cent, on thirteen crore and a half of revenue. 

I am. Sir, &c. 

judicial charges of Bengal, in our statement, include the expenses of the King’s Court. 
1 hese charges for the year 1024-25 consist of the following items, viz» Supreme Court of Judicature, 
and lavr charges incidental to its establishment, C. Rs. 4,!)r),522 ; charges of the Sudder and Zillah CourU 
and Police cstablislmient in Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, C. Its. 54,57,750 ; ti>ul, C. Rs. 5l),;i4,2«0, or 
X5‘)3,42«.— The total gross revenue of India (excluding Saint Helena) in the year 1024-25, amounts to 
.120,750,103; the ifrrw# judicial charges, without deducting fees, fines, &c.. throughout India, includ- 
ing the charges for the Supreme Courts at the three presidencies, amount to X'I,5U0, ?J5; which is rather 
more than 7j per cent, upon the gross revenue.— iskl 


THE BURMESE WAR. 

MEMOIR OP OPERATIONS ON THE 6LLHET FRONTIER IN THE YEAR 1824, 

Prior to the j^ear 1824, the district of Silhet had been remarkable only for 
the great tranquillity which it enjoyed; the peace of the country having never 
been disturbed, except by the attack on Jyntea in 1774, and the disputes with 
the Cossiahsin 1789 or 1790, on both of which occasions the agitation excited 
was inconsiderable. 

The neighbouring petty states, by which the district is nearly surrounded, 
seem to have been equally (juiet until 1817 ; after which year Cachar became 
the scene of frequent commotions. Rajah Kisscii Chundra, who governed that 
state about forty years, appears to have been a wise and benevolent prince, 
under whose administration the country enjoyed tranquillity, and attained a 
considerable degree of prosperity. More land was then in cultivation than had 
been at any preceding period, and although the Rajah’s government is com- 
monly quoted by the inhabitants as one in which the assessments were ex- 
tremely moderate, yet he was enabled to amass sonic wealth, and to expend 
considerable sums in various useful and political schemes. After his demise, 
in 1813, the country appears to have gradually declined from the prosperous 
condition to which he had raised it ; and in 1817, when it was conquered by 
Marjeet, it was already much impoverished, and the revenue had siilfered a 
proportionable diminution. This event was not caused by any previous dissen- 
sions with the new Rajah, Govind Chundra, but was the consequence of the 
occupation of Miinnipoor by the Burmahs, which compelled Marjeet, the 
Feigning prince of the latter, with a large body of followers, to seek an esta- 
blishment in the former country. 

The circumstances which led to the expulsion of Marjeet from Munnipoor, 
and by their consequences to that of Govind Chundra from Cachar, may be 
thus briefly narrated. 

When about 1774 the Burmahs under Shembuan made their irruption into 
the valley of Munnipoor, they certainly did not (as has been erroneously 
stated) penetrate into Cachar, though the latter country aftbrded an asylum to 
the expelled chief, Baughi Chundra, or Jye Sing. After the retreat of his 
enemies, Jye Sing returned to his country, in which he passed the rest of his. 
life, and the throne seems to, have been possessed by his descendants until the 
year 1810, when the Burmahs again interfered in the affairs of Munnipoor. 
Lowih Chundra and Muddoo Clnindra, the sons of Jye Sing, appear to have 
successively fallen the victims of conspiracies among their younger brothers ; 
and the government, in consequence, devolved upon Cliourjcet, who, placing 
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■Cl relkudcc on Maijeet and Gumbeer Sing (the guiltjr partkipators of those 
crimes by which he bad obtained supreme power), adopted measures Which 
compelled them to flee, the latter to Cachar, and the former to the court of 
Ava, whence, after some years past in solicitations, Marjeet procured an army, 
which established him in Munnipoor as a tributary to the King of Burmali, 
driving out Chourjeet, who took refuge first in Cachar, and ultimately in the 
British territories. In 1817 Marjeet received a summons to Ava, with which 
be did not think it prudent to comply ; and in consequence a Burniah force 
entered Munnipoor, and retained permanent possession of it, while Marjeet, 
collecting about 5,000 people, including troops and followers (all of whom 
however were armed) retired into Cachar, where he attacked Govind Chundra, 
from whom he met with little or no opposition, since, although his troops 
were armed, and in some measure disciplined in the European manner, they 
were disheartened by his cowardice, and disgusted by his penurious and effemi- 
nate habits. Nevertheless, at the defence of a fort near the frontier of Silhet, 
considerable bravery was displayed by the followers of the Rajah ; and it was 
probable that the repulse, which was first experienced there by the invaders, 
might have compelled them to retire, but the unexpected treachery of Gum- 
beer Sing, the brother of Marjeet, who commanded a small corps in the ser- 
vice of Govind Chundra, decided the day, and obliged the Rajah to dee into 
the British territories. 

In the mean time, Chourjeet, the elder brother of Marjeet and Gumbeer 
Sing, wIk) had been about seven years previously expelled from the throne of 
Munnipoor, and who was now residing at Silhet, collecting a few followers, 
passed through Jyntca, and spreading a report that the British troops, which 
had been advanced towards the frontier in consequence of the war in Cachar, 
were in motion to support him, succeeded in bringing under his control all 
the troops and followers of Marjeet and Gumbeer Sing ; and giving to each of 
these a limited authority over certain tracts of country, proclaimed himself 
Rajah of Cachar, 

In the early part of 1823, Chourjeet, after a turbulent reign of five years, 
finding himself unable longer to maintain his authority against the threatened 
attacks of the Burmahs from without, and the rebellious disposition of his 
subjects within, offered to place Cachar under British protection. His 
was accepted ; but before a treaty for the purpose could be completed, Chour- 
jeet was driven from his throne by Gumbeer Sing, and compelled to seek an 
asylum in Silhet. 

The British Government, which seems now to have become aware of the 
importance of Cachar, as connected with the security of the north- eastern 
frontier of Bengal, directed the magistrate of Silhet to enter into negociations 
for the renewal of the treaty, cither with Gumbeer Sing, singly, or with such 
of the chiefs conjointly as might appear to possess independent establishments 
in Cachar, It resulted, on inquiry, that Gumbeer Sing possessed the whole 
country except the purgunnah Tlakandee, which had been assigned to Marjeet, 
who gladly consented to become a party to the proposed treaty. But Gumbeer 
Sing; after much evasion, withheld his consent, and even towards the close of 
the year, when the ihtention of the Burmahs to invade Cachar had become 
more evident to him, confiding in the natural difficulties of the country, and 
believing ho could always obtain aid from the British Government on appli€a<* 
lion, he again blindly refused to complete the treaty until the necessity of it 
should. become more urgent. 

The British dioverninent, in consequence of the hostile tone of the discus- 
sions 
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siooB With the Burmese on the frontier of Chitt^ong, had contemplated the 
probability of their entering Cachar^ and therefore moved a detachment to 
Silhct^ for the protection of the frontier^ prohibiting, however, an advance 
into Cachar, the course of proceeding with regard to which was still under 
consideration ; but, after the pertinacious refusal of Gumbeer Sing to conclude 
the treaty, it was determined to restore the legitimate rajah, GovindChundra, 
and to assign pensions to the Munnipooree brothers, should they ofter no 
obstacles to the establishment of our supremacy in Cachar. This decision 
had become the more necessary, as war with the Burmese now appeared ine-< 
vitable, and it had been long known that the possession by us of Cachar was 
essential to the defence of our frontier, while its occupation by the enemy 
would be pregnant with most serious inconvenience, and compromise the 
safety of all the eastern part of Bengal, to which it affords easy access by 
water. 

Affairs were in the state above described, when, on the 7th January 1824, 
Captain Bowe, commanding a detachment at Budderpoor, received advice 
from Gumbeer Sing of the movement towards Cachar from Munnipoor of a 
Burmese force, estimated at about 4,000 men; and shortly afterwards the 
Uajah himself appeared, and earnestly solicited the advance of the detach- 
ment to aid him in repelling the invasion. With his application it was of course 
impossible to comply; but the intelligence having been communicated to Sil- 
het, measures were taken for the immediate concentration of all the troops in 
the district, and by the morning of the 13th there were collected at Biiddcr- 
poor five companies 1st bat. 10th N.I., three companies 2d bat. 23d N.T., and 
four companies Rungporc L.I. bat. ; in all about 1 ,000 men, under the com- 
mand of Major Newton. 

In the mean time, the accounts respecting the enemy were extremely 
vague, suspicious, and contradictory, so that on the 12th, it was concluded, 
for various reasons, by Mr. Tucker, commissioner in Silhet, that the force 
opposed to Gumbeer Sing consisted not of Burmahs, but rather of a mixed 
multitude of Munnipoorccs, Cachars, &c., leagued under Petumbah Sing (his 
nephew) against him. Of the reasons for this belief the principal were, the 
apathy of Gumbeer Sing, and the fact of his not having yet sent his family 
within the British frontier, although he had applied for and received permission 
to do so ; his refusal to allow our vakeel to accompany his troops in advance ; 
the state of the countr}', the inhabitants of which were unconcerned, and 
following their usual peaceable avocations; and finally, the reflection that it 
might possibly be the interest of Gumbeer Sing to deceive us as to the charac- 
ter of his enemies ; for could he but induce us to advance into Cachar, that 
act of itself would be sufficient to stop Petumbah Sing, and cause the disper- 
sion of his troops. 

On the 14th, however, the complexion of afiairs had materially changed: 
our vakeel stated that a skirmish had taken place between the opposite parties, 
and that he had himself heard the report of musquetry, &c. On this occasion 
a part of the enemy’s advanced guard had been taken, among whom was a 
young man (apparently a Burmah) who was forwarded a prisoner to our camp. 
The inhabitants, too, of Cachar had now begun to flee into Tlakandee, and 
Gumbeer Sing had sent his family to the frontier. The only circumstance, 
which still induced in Mr. Tucker’s mind a doubt of the fact, that the ad- 
vancing army was composed of Burmahs, was the pertinacity with which the 
Rajah refused to allow our vakeel to accompany him in advance, where he 

might 
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might have an opportunity of seeii^ and reporting events as the'y occurred 
before his eyes. 

Though, on the advance of the British detachment to Silhet, orders had 
been issued by Government, restricting its operations to the defence of the 
frontier, yet, adverting to the known resolution not to allow the establish- 
ment of a Burmese force in Cachar, and considering the advanced season of 
the year, and the probability that the enemy, having penetrated into the 
country, might take up fortified positions, to drive tliem from which a large 
force would be necessary, it was now considered no longer requisite to res- 
train the advance of our troops ; and as a preliminary to a general movement 
eastward. Captain Johnstone was detached, on the night of the 14th, with five 
companies, as a corps of observation, to Tilyn, of which he took possession 
the following day. 

On the 16th Major Newton proceeded towards Tilyn to reconnoitre the 
country; but at Juttrapoor he received intelligence, which in his opinion ren- 
dered the immediate adoption of offensive measures necessary to the safety of 
his detachment. It appeared that on the 15th Rajah Gumbecr Sing had been 
defeated at Lalang, and that an army of Burmahs from Assam had crossed by 
the Bhurtekha pass, and newly taken post at Bickrampoor, while a third force 
was stated at the time to have entered Jyntea by Mootagool. The Major re- 
solved to attack the force at Bickrampoor before it should have stockaded its 
position ; and with this view despatched expresses to Captains Johnstone and 
Bowe, commanding severally at Ulyti and Budderpoor, directing them to join 
him forthwith at Jattrapoor with ail their troops. This junction having been 
effected, about 2 o’clock a.m., on the morning of the 17 th, the whole moved 
off, and after a march of four hours over a difficult country, arrived at a com- 
paratively open spot, about' half a mile from the enemy’s position. While the 
troops were forming in column of grand divisions a reconnoissance was effected, 
under the protection of the advanced guard, from which it appeared that the 
enemy’s position extended along the foot of the hills, and was covered by huts, 
bushes, &c. in a close country, while on their right they had a stockade on the 
banks of a steep nulla, occupied by about SOO men. 

As the enemy had taken alarm, and fired upon our advanced party, the 
column was divided, and two attacks were immediately made on their posi- 
tion ; Major Newton with the right column under Captain Bowe attacking and 
driving the enemy from the village into the hills, while Captain Johnstone with 
the left: assaulted the stockade, which maintained a protracted resistance, ter- 
minated, however, by the destruction of the greater part of its garrison. 

Our loss on this occasion amounted to five killed and fourteen wounded; 
that of the enemy was ascertained to amount to thirty-five in the stockade, 
while it was supposed they lost about 150 more in the neighbouring village and 
fields* This estimate derives confirmation from a letter of the Burmese com- 
mander, subsequently received, in which he states his loss at seventy Burmahs 
killed, besides the wounded and Assamese, of whom he takes no notice. 

Notwithstanding this success, it was judged advisable to return to BuddoT- 
poor, as the force from Munnipoor, after dispersing Gumbeer Sing’s troops, 
;had advanced to Rungpoor, near Doodhputlee, and that with which we had 
just been engaged, though checked, had suffered no material diminution of 
.numbers^ while it was impossible to pursue and inflict on it a further loss, 
as the troops were without supplies, and nothing could be obtained from the 
country. 


The 
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Tbe following day a man came into the camp at Budderpoor with a letter 
iiddi^eseed to the British authorities, and to R^ah Govind Chandra, front the 
Burmese commander at Bickrainpoor. This individual had, in the month of 
December, accompanied a vakeel, deputed by the magistrate of Silhet to. meet 
the force marching from Assam, and to deliver letters to its several chiefs, in- 
forming them that their further advance into Cachar would lead to hostilities* 
with the British Government. These representations were not attended to, 
and the vakeel was placed in coniincraent, the Burmahs affecting to consider 
him an impostor. 

The letter of the -commander, now received, stated, that in consequence of. 
a personal application made by Govind Chundra (who, it was asserted, after 
his dethronement had visited Ava, via Arakan), his Burmese Majesty, touched 
with pity for his misfortunes, had ordwed two forces, one from Assam, con- 
sisting of 18,000 men, and another from Munnipoor, of 14,000, to enter 
Cachar and rc-cstahlish him in his dominions, bringing away prisoners the 
three brothers Chourjeet, Marjeet, and Guinbcer Sing, who, it was consi- 
dered, were the guilty authors of all the disturbances both in that country 
and Munnipoor. 

Maha Nund Keyoodeen, the Burmah commander, then complains of the 
affair at Bickrampoor, in which he states that seventy Burmahs were killed ; 
he announces the dreadful vengeance which his Burmah Majesty will doubtless 
direct to be taken in consequence ; and finishes by observing, that the friend- 
ship which had so long subsisted between the two powers was at an end. 

Although it was well known that Govind Chundra had not visited Avn, yet 
there seems now little doubt (notwithstanding his vehement assurances to the 
contrary) that, despairing to interest the British Government in his favour, 
burning for revenge on Gunibeer Sing, and suffering much distress from re- 
duced' circumstances, he had applied, through his vakeel, to the Burinan 
Government for the assistance of an army, which was readily granted by the. 
latter, who eagerly availed themselves of a pretext for establishing their forces 
in a situation eminently favourable to the prosecution of their designs on 
Bengal. 

About the 21st, the two Burmese armies advanced and effected a junction 
at Jattrapoor, wJierc they constructed several extensive stockades on either 
sides of the river Barak, across which they threw a temporary bridge for foot 
passengers. Shortly afterwards they detached 1000 men to Tlakandec to drive 
out Gumbeer Sing, who was in consequence obliged to retire into the British 
territory, whither, however, the Burmese did not think proper to ])ursuc him. 

In the mean time, Mr. Scott, the agent to the Governor-General, who had 
recently arrived at Budderpoor, addressed a letter to the Burmese commander, 
reminding him that he had previously from Gowalpara protested against his 
intended irruption into Cachar : and he now informed him, that, in the event 
of the Burmese persisting in the course of unlawful aggression which they, had 
eomrocnced, and not retiring forthwith from the country, a British force would 
be immediately ordered to enter Assam, while, at the same time, an attack 
would be made on the Burmese in Cachar. He concluded by demanding the 
release of our vakeel, who still continued in the enemy’s hands. 

No answer was received either to this, or several other letters despatched 
by Mr. Scott between the 23d January and 3d February, when his interpr^cr 
returned from Jattrapoor, and stated, that the Burmese commander, in reply 
to his repeated demands for an answer, had declared that he would give none 
until he received instructions from Ava, to which place he had written for 

orders 
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orders. The interpreter added, thet he behaved in a most outrageous man- 
na^ sometimes threatening^ to cut gfF his head, and at others, **to ibairch to 

V It was at the same Ume ascertiuned that the enemy had threatened to enter 
Jyntea, the Rajah of which ediintry communicated to Mr. Scott a letter 
received by him from the Burmah commander, of which the following is a 
translation. 

Mengee Maha Nund Koodeen, commandcr-in-cliief at Assam* acquaints the Rajah 
of Jyntea and ministers, that presents and offerings from tlie country of Jyntea were 
invariably sent to the rulers of Assam until Rajah Goorenautli became engage in war 
with Matoncka, and the country and several villages were depredated ; from this time 
the usual offerings were discontinued. 

Assam and its sovereign having been conquered by his Burman Majesty, a governor 
has been appointed to rule its four cities and eight provinces, including Jyntea, and to 
preserve peace, Lojakoop, the chief of Chajooky, and Natlce, and Cho-ho-ru, and 
other chiefs, recognize our authority ; the General is accordingly commanded to ac- 
quaint the Rajah of Jyntea and ministers, wherever they may be, that they must bow 
submission, and send offerings, lie w'as also commanded to proceed by land for the 
purpose of placing the chief of Cozalee (apparently Cachar) on the inusnud. By the 
good fortune of our sovereign, the King of White Elephants, Ac., on our arrival at 
Cozalee, we attacked and assaulted the Cassagees, took prisoners, and quieted the dis- 
turbances which prevailed there. The Rajah of Jyntea and ministers always obeyed 
the commands of the Assamese rulers, and sent presents and offerings. 

Doolnyun, now in the royal service, the son of the Rajah of Cozalee, and bis 
officers. Tike Kooran, Lojakoop, Dooraik, Woonrah, arc charged with this letter, 
and ordered to request the Rajah of Jyntea to come to the place where our forces arc 
assembled, for the purpose of affording explanation. 

Mr. Scott, in reply to the Rajah’s communication, took occasion to urge 
him to place his country under British protection ; he warned him that, in the 
event of his admitting the Burmese into his territories without opposition, he 
would be treated by us as an enemy ; but to prevent his being intimidated by 
them, he promised him assistance, iu case he should be attacked, and a party 
of the enemy appearing shortly afterwards near the Jyntea frontier, a detach- 
ment of about 150 men, under Lieut. Richardson, was sent to reinforce the 
Rajah’s troops ; when the Burmese party speedily withdrew, without giving 
Lieut. Richardson an opportunity of attacking them. 

After the affair at Bickrampoor, the Government had directed Mr. Scott to 
authorize the resort to active measures for the immediate expulsion of the 
enemy from Cachar ; but on a review of our means at Budderpoor, after de*« 
tachments had been made for the protection of Silhet and the Jyntea frontier, 
both Major Newton and Mr. Scott concluded with regret that they were iilsirfk 
ficient for the attack of the enemy’s positions at Jattrapoor, now fully com- 
pleted, amply supplied with provisions, and occupied by upwards of 6,000 
men. Application was, therefore, made to the officer commanding at Dacca 
for reinforcements to the extent of a complete battalion, with four field pieces; 
but before these could arrive, the enemy advanced a party, which, after erect- 
ing two stockades at Phoolbarri, commenced a work on the 13th February at 
. Siddipoor, on the northern bank of the Soormah river, and about 1,000 yards 
^^om the post at Budderpoor. 

"I^^tain Johnstone, who, during the absence of Major Newton, commanded 
aPBI^derpoor, resolved, with the consent of Mr. Scott, immediately to 
attack rahm, and for this purpose crossed the river, with all the disposebie 
men, and forimediihcm into three columns, with which he intended to have 

assaulted 
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^Ugaiilted their position^ under cover’ pf>die fi|^ of two which 

were advanced for that purpose on the southern |iank of the river’ ftdift‘''BSd- 
derpoor ; but l^ore the;gttns could reach^^ the posiliou assigned to thefh the 
columns had spontaneously advanced, and the enemy, without making uny 
resistance, had fled to Phodbarri, pursued by. the light infantry to the distance 
of about a mile from the field. 

On this occasion we had one killed, and about forty wounded by the stakes 
which the Burraahs usually plant around their entrenchments.- 

it was expected that this affair would have drawn the enemy’s main body, 
and on this account the arrival of Lieut. Colonel Bowen, with five companies 
1st bat. 10th regiment, who was known to be on his way from Silhet, was 
somewhat anxiously looked for. He joined the force at Budderpoor on the 
15th, and accounts were the same day received of the evacuation by the 
enemy of all their extensive works at Jattrapoor, and of their having com- 
menced their retreat towards Assam ; a measure to which they appear to have 
been driven by the necessity of defending that country, which they were now 
certain was about to be attacked by a British force assembling at Gowalparra. 

After the receipt of this unexpected intelligence, Lieut. Colonel Bowen on 
the 16th advanced by water from Budderpoor, having previously detached 
Major Newton, with 200 men, to occupy the enemy’s work at Jattrapoor. It 
having been ascertained that a part of the Burmese force had halted near Ber- 
khola, the Lieutenant Colonel proceeded on the 18th to attack it, and after 
disembarking at 9 a m., near the mouth of the Jatingah river, inarched along 
the right bank to the enemy’s position, which he reached about 11 o’clock. 
He found them strongly posted in two stockades on the left bank of the river, 
the passage of which, at the only place where it was supposed to be fordable, was 
completely commanded by one of them. The river having been reconnoitcred 
both above and below, and all attempts to discover a more eligible passage 
having failed, in consequence of the depth and rapidity of the stream, the 
only expedient available was to cross the troops on the hacks of elephants, 
which was happily effected, after some delay and with much difficulty. An 
attack was then directed upon the north-east corner of the nearest stockade, 
which the enemy immediately abandoned, flying, pursued by the detachment, 
to another strong and extensive work under the hills, in which it was imagined 
they intended to make a determined resistance. They, however, merely 
passed through it, on their way to the hills, and our detachment found conve- 
nient shelter in it from a heavy fall of rain which occurred in the night. 

la the mean time the Burmah force, which had originally invaded Cachar 
from Munnipoor, had retired only to Doodhputlee, where it had taken up a 
position in which it was attacked on the 21st. The troops landed from their 
boats, about two miles below the enemy’s works, and while Major New- 
ton (with the main body and tlirce 4-poundcrs which he had prepared at Sil- 
het, soon after his arrival) advanced along the right bank of the Barak to- 
wards their stockades, Lieut. Colonel Bowen made a detour, with five com- 
panies, to the northward, with the double object of securing some heights 
which commanded the enemy’s position, and of recon noitering it generally. ’ , 

Under the fire of the guns, several desultory attacks were made, none of 
which proving successful, Lieut. Colonel Bowen, about five o’clock in the * 
afternoon, collected the detachment, and made a general advance in line 
against the western front of the nearest stockade.^ The troops were received, 
at tlie distance of about sixty jrards froin the Works, by a very heavy fire of 
^ Miqik Journ. Vol. 24. No. 1 4 1 . 2 U musquetry 
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musquetry and jingals, which checked and threw them into confusion. After 
enduring it for some minut^^hisjf ji^f^>ke into column behind the right wing, 
and a retreat was slljoftty,a^^^l^^^ia8^ in square^ covered by the light in- 
fantry; the enemy, however^ nbi^ent'uring to phrsue/ Our loss in this unfor- 
tunate affair was severe, amounting to upwards of 150 Sipahees killed and 
wounded, besides the following officers : Ist bat. 10th NJ., Lieut. Armstrong, 
killed ; Lieut. Colonel Bowen, slightly wounded ; Ensign Barberie, severely 
wounded ; 3d bat. 33d N.I., Captain Johnston, severely wounded. 

On the 36th instant Lieut. Colonel Bowen's detachment, which* after 
leaving a party at Tilyn, had retired to Jattrapoor, was joined by eight com- 
panies 3d bat. 19th N.I., with four G-pounders, and Lieut. Richardson's de- 
tachment from the Jyntea frontier, under Lieut. Colonel innes, C.B., who, as 
senior officer, assumed the general command in Cachar and Silhet. 

The whole were to have advanced against the enemy next morning, but it 
was in the mean time ascertained that the Burmahs, satisfied with their defen- 
sive victory of the 21st, had quitted Doodhputice, and retired on the 24th to 
Banskandcc, on the route to Munnipoor. 

The troops therefore merely moved forward to Tilyn, at which place they 
remained until the 6th March, when it appearing that the enemy had continued 
their retreat through the hills, the detachment was withdrawn to Silhet, leaving 
two companies of the Rungpoor L.L in garrison at Tilyn, and three companies 
3d bat. 10th N.I. with the remainder of the light infantry battalion at Budder- 
poor, 

(To Ite continued in our next number.) 


TERRITORIAL GRANTS IN INDIA. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Joumnl, 

Sir ; In the Madras Gazette of February 1837,* there is a highly flattering 
tribute of respect paid to the merits and services of a distinguished native 
officer of cavalry, to whom a sword and a horse were presented in front of his 
regiment, and to whom, in addition, a grant was made by the Madras Govern- 
ment of “ ground to the extent of sixty canics."f Now, Sir, 'with reference 
to a prevailing opinion, that private property in land^ixists no where in India, 
the provinces of Malabar and Canara excepted, allow me to assure yoiir 
readers that this is not a grant of ground^ that it is a grant of the revenue from 
the ground, “ for three lives only that this distinguished soldier (a Mahom- 
medan) will not have the right to eject the Hindoo cultivators and to cultivate 
ibis ground by his own means; that he must be content to collect the revenue 
derivable from this land by the Government (of which by assignment he has 
become the proprietor), according to" ihe rates at which it was previously paid ; 
that, in fact, he is made by grant a zemindar of sixty canies, and is precisely 
in the same situation, with reference to the cultivators of the soil, as a zemin- 
dar of 1,000 villages.:^ 

' R. R, 

' * ScA p. 245 of our present volume. - " ' ' 
t Bqaal to about ninety acres English. ' 

^ ynjien the army of hb Highness tjfe Nabob of the Carnatic was disbanded, the native officers and 
soldlm of that army irpuld not accept grants ot jp-oundi but pleaded ,vert hard for 0 :ante of fond 
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THE BRITISH AND FOR£||BN -BIBLE SOCIETY. 

Mr. Platt, secretary of the Commits of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society', has published a pamphlet^ in reply to an article in the Quarterly 
Review containing certain serious charges against that Society, of which we 
gave an abstract in our last number. We have read this pamphlet with the 
attentioii it deserves, considering the character of the writer, as well as his 
connexion with the body so severely impugned ; and although it cannot be 
denied that Mr. Platt has done a good deal towards relieving the Society from 
the heavy accusations of the reviewer, whom he has convicted of some 
want of candour and ingenuousness, we must acknowledge, with no small 
regret, that his vindication is not so triumphant as the friends of the cause 
which he advocates (in the number of whom we desire to be included) might 
have expected, or at least hoped, that it would be. 

The fairest course we can pursue, on the present occasion, is to lay before 
our readers a faithful abstract of Mr. Platt’s Reply, which may, as far as it is 
capable of doing so, counteract the tendency of those charges in the Quarterly 
Review^ to which the article in our last number gave additional currency. 

It will be recollected that our statement of the charges referred to eiiibraced 
a few only of the specific cases mentioned in the Review: we passed over the 
strictures upon the Welsh, Irish, Culinuc, and Mohawk versions. We shall 
now, however, bestow a few words upon these several cases. 

The reviewer stated, in respect to the translation of the Bible into the 
Welsh language, that it was executed by an apostatized clergyman from the 
established church, who introduced so many unauthorized innovations by way 
of imf)roving the version, that one of the Welsh bishops remonstrated with 
the Committee, and the work was suppressed. Now, it appears from the 
statement of Mr. Platt, that no unauthorized innovations were introduced into 
this Bible to improve the version, and that no edition of the Welsh Bible was 
ever suppressed. Whilst the copy was preparing for the press, a representa- 
tion was made to the committee (not by a W elsh bishop, or any dignitary of 
the church), that the orthography of the copy was objectionable. This is, 
therefore, a misstatement ; and the sneer against the translator, Mr. Charles, 
is shown by Mr. Platt to be illiberal and undeserved. He adds, that no 
fault has ever been found with the Welsh Bibles and Testaments which have 
been actually printed ; and the number of these has been, up to the present 
time, 97,598 Bibles, and 156,697 Testaments,” In reply to another remark 
of the reviewer upon this case, Mr. Platt observes that the Society did not 
shun the aid of dignity and learning ; “ though, too often, men of dignity and 
learning shunned the Society.” 

In regard to the Irish Testament, which, the reviewer says, was executed 
by “ one Mr. 'M.cQuig, who had formerly been a preacher among the Wes- 
leyan Methodists, and who had been expelled from this connexion for repeat- 
ed misconduct,” quoting, at the same time, a resolution of the Irish Society, 
in which it is stated that, after a full inquiry, the members feel satisfied Chat 
material and very numerous errors exist in the Irish version of the New Testd* 
ment edited by the British and Foreign Bible Society Mr. Platt here certain- 
ly fixes upon the reviewer a charge of misrepresentation. The Testament in 

question 

* Facts respecting certalp Versions of Holy Scripture pubflshed by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, in reply to an article In the seventy* first number of the (^artedy Review, By Thomas Pell 
Platt. M.A. F.A.S.. Fellow of Trinity Colli^ge. Cambridge. 
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question uvas no new translation, but the received version of Archbishop Da- 
niel, which Mr. Me Qaijgf (w|phed b^n introduced to the Committee by Dr. 
Adam Clarke, one o£ the l^dii^'inoqibers of the Wesleyan body) was employ- 
ed to edif^ with a striet chaise ||^adhere to the tei^t^’ When the resolution of 
the Irish Society was communicated to the Committee, the latter desired a 
list of errata^ previous to a new edition, then ordered, being put to press, and 
of which edition a grant of 5,000 copies had been voted for the Irish So- 
ciety. This very Society, however, manifested so little confidence in their own 
resolution (which, as exhibited in full, by Mr. Platt, reveals the fact that they 
had fallen into a mistake as to the version of the Society, which they - consi- 
dered to be different from Daniel’s), that they applied for the whole of the 
copies ; and the Committee, after waiting more than a twelvemonth for the 
errata^ were obliged to put the work to press without them. Mr. Platt says : 

Ihe edition was completed accordingly, and put into circulation ; and the Irish So- 
ciety received the number granted to them. They liavc since received other large sup- 
plies, but no further complaint of any errors has been heard. 

The Mohawk translation, Mr. Platt admits, was obtained in the manner 
stated in the Revieiu; but he adds, in proof of its acciirac}^ that when the 
managers of the American Bible Society at New York, who had j)rinted an 
edition from this very translation, heard that some complaints against its fide- 
lity were abroad, they suspended its circulation until inquiry could be made, 
the result of which Mr. Platt has given in extracts from the Ninth and Tenth 
Reports of that Society; wherein it is stated, that ^^froin various sources the 
Board have obtained satisfactory evidence that, although there are some tri- 
fling inaccuracies in it, principally in orthography, yet there is no error that 
can hinder its usefulness.” 

The charge in the Review against the Cahnuc Scriptures was, that the Com- 
mittee of the Bible Society directed a set of queries to be sent to the Mora- 
vian missionaries settled amongst the Calmiics, as to the competency of the 
persons (Moravian missionaries) who executed these translations, their accu- 
racy, &c. &c. ; and upon the recci|)t of assurances from 4l|he missionaries that 
the translators were competent, and that the correctness of these translations 
might be confidently relied on (tliough the work was imperfect by reason of the 
imperfection of the language itself), the Committee purchased types, and with- 
out further inquiry, recommended the missionaries to proceed in their transla- 
tions, with a promise of assistance from the Society. 

Mr. Platt, in reply to this allegation, observes, that no better course could 
be taken in order to ascertain, in the first instance, the fidelity of these trans- 
lations, than to apply to missionaries who had been so long employed in teach- 
ing among these people the truths which these very Scriptures contain ; but 
that, so far from these translations being adopted without further thought or 
examination, scarcely any part of their version can be said to have been pub- 
lished at all. 

It was at Petersbourg that the Calmuc Gospels were printed, and there that an editor 
and translator was found for them, Mr»J. J. Schmidt for the missionaries sent in- 
deed into Russia the portions which they had prepared, which served for consultation 
and reference ; but the version was, in truth, Mr. Schmidt’s own; and in the Latin 
title-pa^ prefixed to the first editij^.of the Gospel of St. Matthew, it bears his name. 
And of Mr. Schmidt’s intimate acquaintance With the Mongolian and Calmuc dialects, 
no man who is at all acquainted With the recent history of Oiiepbd literature on the 
Continent can for aenoment doubt. 


The 
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The Reviewer’s accusation respecting the Chinese translation of the Scrip- 
tures we disregarded, deeming a charg# founded merely upon the diffident 
acknowledgments of the translator. Dr. Mprrispii, tO be inconclusive and un- 
satisfactory. Mr. Platt, not content with quoting the favourable sentiments 
expressed, in a preceding number of the Quarterly RevietVy of the character 
of Dr. Morrison as a Chinese scholar, has published a letter from Sir George 
Staunton, respecting these animadversions on Dr. Morrison’s translation, 
wherein that able and experienced sinologist says : 

I cannot say that I have examined Dr. Murrisoirs translation so critically as to be 
able to give a positive opinion on its precise degree of merit ; but I liave no hesitation 
in saying, that 1 conceive his qualifications for the execution of the task to have been far 
.superior to tiiosc of any other person whatever. He is, unquestionably, our best Chi- 
nese scholar — he had made himself fully acquainted with the previous labours of the 
Catholic missionaries— he was in constant communication with the intelligent natives 
during the progress of the work— and his general zeal, diligence, and integrity, in the 
cause to whieli he has devoted himself, arc too well known to need any confirmation 
from my testimony.** 

Further : Mr. Platt was one of a deputation from the Committee of the 
Bible Society, who waited upon Lord Amherst before he went to India, when 
his Lordship paid the following tribute to Dr. Morrison’s talents : 

“ To one of your translators, at least, I can bear a favourable testimony •- Dr. IVIor- 
rison. I recollect particularly one instance of his accuracy. It was necessary once, 
w'hen I was in China, that a certain paper should be drawn up, w'hich etiquette required 
to be of the most faultless composition : every rule of Chinese propriety of diction was 
to be strictly adhered to. Dr. Morrison drew it up ; and, when it was submitted to 
some Chinese authorities for inspection, it was pronounced altogether correct and un- 
blamcalde.” 

Such evidence, we presume to apprehend, outweighs the testimony of even 
such profound orientalists ” as M. Klaproth ! 

The charge against the Turkish translation is contained in the following note 
in the Review : 

‘‘Some most misera^e' details of their (the Committee’s) style of management 
occur in the history of their Turkish New Testament. The text was that of a Polish 
renegado, which had Iain in MS. for more than a hundred years ; and no sooner was it 
published in 1818, than Dr. Henderson, and other friends and sigeiits of the Society, 
began to complain that, in addition to prevailing errors of mere style, florid aflecta- 
tion, and so forth, important additions, and still more important omissions, deprived this 
version of all just title to respect and support. The Society got some of the Parisian 
literati to bolster up their Turkish Testament with their certificates ; but the issue was, 
that some hundreds of gross errors were acknowledged. And here comes the curious 
part of the story — how were these errors to 1 m; corrected ? The Directors of the Britisli 
and Foreign Bible Society made cancels in their book; that is, they printed anew the leaves 
containing the most horrible blunders— in number fifty-one — and sent out bundles of 
these corrected leaves to Turkey, to be distributed among tliose who had previously 
acquired the books. Tiiese persons were, of course, easy to be found ; when found, it 
was easy to persuade them to have their Testaments taken out of the binding and re- 
bound with die new leaves ; and the whole aflair, when completed, could not fail to 
inspire the proprietors of the Turkish Testament with sentiments of redoubled confi- 
dence in the purity of its text.” 

Mr. Platt does not hesitate to pronounce this statement, in its important 
features, a gross misrepresentation. By a mistake of Professor Kieflihr, the 
editor of the Turkish Testament, the text of the MS. translation was implicit- 
ly followed, instead of being collated with the original, in consequence of 

which 
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which seveifal errors were discovered; but not more than 100 copies, if so 
many, bad been issued when this discovery was made, and the Professor 
was set to rev^e the text. He furnished a list of errata^ the greater part of 
which were found to be so utterly' insignificant, that it would be quite useless 
to notice them ; and a table was appended to the Testament containing all that 
could be considered of importance, in number 49. 

But even of these there, was not one that appeared directly to affect any point of faith 
or practice. Those that appeared to do so, were remedied in another and more effectual 
way, by cancelling the leaves on which they occurred. The leaves . so cancelled were 
in number, eight. Having already observed, that scarcely any copies had yet been 
issued, 1 need scarcely add, that the whole story about sending bundles of leaves to 
Turkey, to be inserted in copies already in circulation, is a mere fiction : its falsehood 
is as gross as the charge whicli it conveys is insulting. 

The character of Ali Bey, Bobovius, or Bobowski, the original translator, 
Mr. Platt vindicates from the insinuation of the Reviewer. lie was the tutor 
of the celebrated Meniiiski, and is described by the learned Dr. Hyde as a 
most zealous and assiduous student of languages, and extremely well versed 
and skilled in many of those of Europe and Asia also, so that he was pro- 
moted, under the Sultan Mahomet IV., to the office of Dragoman Bashi^ or 
first interpreter.” The controversy respecting this version, between Dr, Hen- 
derson and Professor Lee, is well known. 

In reply to the general reflections contained in the Review upon the transla- 
tors and editors of the works published by the Society, namely, that ** wUhotd 
one single exception^ the new versions which have appeared, either at the direct 
expense or under the immediate control of the Earl Street Committee, have 
either been executed by incompetent translators, or printed without having 
been subjected to a proper revision and that, in reprints of foreign versions, 
the Committee ** seem to stumble, almost instinctively, upon the most incom- 
petent editor that could have been discovered Mr. Platt gives a list of the 
names both of translators and editors, wherein, it must be confessed, are 
sofne (including Mr. Platt’s) which are unexceptionable. The sweeping cen- 
sure of the Reviewer falls, therefore, to the ground. 

The most important part of the question relates to the Indian versions, to 
which Mr. Platt properly has appropriated a considerable portion of his pam- 
phlet. The following remarks on the “ general principle ” assumed by the Re- 
viewer, and in which we concurred, are prefixed by Mr. Platt : 

And here, while the Reviewer lays it down as a general principle, admitting of 
very rare, if of any, exceptions, that the translator of tlie Sacred Writings ought to 
possess a critical acquaintance with tlie original, togetlicr with an intimate and vernacu- 
lar knowledge of the language into which he engages to translate them,” he says that, 

in tlie execution of all the versions which have been printed for the first time under 
the auspices of the Committee of the Bible Society, principles have been allowed to 
pi^ail, for which we can discover no precedent in the annals of any previous transla- 
latlons.*’— ** The translators,’* for instance, in one case at least, ** are uneducated men, 
totally unacquainted with the original languages of the Scriptures, and having a know- 
ledge of the language, into which they translate, which their eulogists can only venture 
to call * pretty complete.’ « For any thing we can see,” he says in another place, the 
case stands thus : from whatever quarter new translations may he offered, they are im- 
mediately accepted and printed, without any satisfactory evidence of the competency of 
tbif ffltB^duals by whoiri they have beim eiSteuted.” 

No# here^ from niy own* experience dtid firoiii* recorded fStdbs, 1 will venture to assert^ 
that; the prineipleX dpon whidi the Commiitee have uniformly - have been these : 
-^that it is motl'desiidble and most important to get a trimi^tion made directly from 

the 
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the Hebrew and Greek originals, when men can be found able to make such a transla* 
tioii ; but that, when such men cannot be found, it is better, fae BEirciiy tp publish 
among a people merely the version of a version; than to leave them in utter ignorance 
of the Word of God : provided always, that the version so produced should either have 
undergone a revision by some ^person acquainted with the originals; or, in extreme 
cases, as those of the North* American Indian languages, where it is impossible to cdi* 
tain such a revision, that it should be certilied, on the best testimony that may be had, 
to be a faithful transcript of the version that it professes to follow. 

In respect to these Indian versions, and to the charges against the Serampore 
translators, Mr. Platt has borrowed most of his reply to the Reviewer^s 
“ array of charges ” from the correspondence and reports of the Serampore 
missionaries themselves. The most important of these counter-statements un- 
doubtedly is contained in the very first letter, dated in 1808, from Dr. Carey, 
in which, after stating that they (the missionaries) never print any translation 
till every word has been revised, and re-revised, the writer adds : 

Whatever helps we employ, I have never yet suflered a single word, or a single mode 
of construction, to pass, without examining it, and seeing through it. I read every 
proof-sheet twice or thrice myself, and correct every letter with my own hand. I3ro. 
Iher Marshman and I compare with the Greek or Hebrew, and Brother Ward reads 
every sheet. Three of the translations, viz, the Bengalee, Iliiidostance, and Sungserit, 
I translate with my own hand ; the two last immediately from the Greek ; and the He- 
brew Bible is before me while I translate the Bengalee. Whatever helps I use, I com- 
mit my judgment to none of them. Brother Marshman does the same with tlic Chi- 
nese, and all that he engages in; and so docs Brother Ward.** 

The late Mr. Ward, in a letter dated 18^^0, gives the following account of 
the mode of translation adopted by Dr, Carey : 

” In that spirit of faith which has distinguished liis missionary life, he engaged these 
learned men (Pundits from Benares, Cashmere, the Punjab, and the difierent pro- 
vinces of India) as fast as they were brought ; and put the Sfingskrit Bible, as the ori- 
ginal from which they were to translate, into the hands of each. Each Piindit, thus 
furnished, and instructed also in the nature of the work of translation, now sat down, 
and began to render tlic Divine Word into his native dialect. He was assisted for some 
time by hints and directions from two learned Hindoos, prepared by Dr. Carey, and 
familiarized to the work of translation by having read the proofs of the Sungskrit and 
Bengalee with the Doctor ; and then, from day to day, he was able to go on alone with 
his work. At an early period, his first attempts were brought to the test ; for, after he 
had advanced some way, his manuscript was put to press, and the first sheet was exa- 
mined by one of the initiated native assistants, sitting by the side of this original native 
translator. The first and second proofs were thus corrected, which brought the sheet as 
near as thei/ could bring it to the original Siingskrit. The tliird proof was then carried 
to Dr. Carey by the translator himself ; and they went over it together, and over as many 
more proofs of the same sheet as the Doctor thought necessary, sometimes more and 
sometimes less ; and after this, the sheet was ordered to press. This has been the con- 
stant and only process in these translations, from the beginning.” 

From the Eighth “ Memoir of Translations executed at Serampore,” Mr. 
Platt has candidly admitted the following extract: 

To expect that these editions will not be susceptible of many and various improve- 
ments, would be vain in itself, and contrary to universal experience. The English ver- 
sion, which occupied the labour of the learned for seventy years, is by many deemed 
faulty at die present day : how must it, then, have appeared in the first twenty years, or 
in its first edition ! Yet this did not prevent its being made tlie instrument of convert, 
ing thousands, and of pofiring forth such a fiood of light as led to the correction of its 
own defects. They (the missionaries) trust that tlie versions they have put to press will 
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be found intelligible to the great bpdy of the pepple, and generally accurate. On the 
testimony of native critics, however, much dependence cannot be placed, as they must 
n^essarily be ignorant of the original text, and of the peculiar phraseology of Scrip, 
tiire ; wdiile those phrases of Scripture which enter into the essenqe of Cliristianity, such 
as * living in Christ,* < crucified with Christ,* ‘justified by faitlil* * taking up the cross,* 
and Aiitbcrous others, must be literally retained at whatever sacrifice of idiom. And as 
these terms arc by no means intelligible to the bulk of mere nominal Christians, even in 
Britain, it will not appear strange if they should not be immediately apprehended by 
heathens. Should a native critic, therefore, withhold his unqualified testimony from 
any version, this would be insuflicient to prove that it might not still be intelligible to 
the lK>dy of his own countrymen. If, after reading a portion of it, an intelligent 
native will seek for the volume and consider it a valuable gift, to men in his situation 
of life it must be intelligible ; and the object of a first edition may be considered as 
secured. The Serampore Committee have reason to hope that this has been the case 
with the versions which have been already sent into circulation. The Serampore Com- 
mittee are still employed in ascertaining the character of these versions, and will from 
time to time communicate to the religious public the result of their inquiries.** 

This last extract should be read (in order that the writer’s sentiments may 
be correctly understood) in connection with a sentiment expressed by Sir Geo. 
Staunton, in a letter already referred to, and which Mr. Platt has adopted ; 
namely, that the reviewer demands qualifications in a translator of the Scrip- 
tures, and a degree of perfection in the tran.slation itself, which, however desi- 
rable in the abstract, would in this case have necessarily the effect of postpon- 
ing the accomplishment of the work to an indefinite period, and consequently 
wholly frustrate the object in view, as far as respects the communication of 
religious knowledge to the natives of the present day through such a medium. 
The proposition is simply this : that it is better that versions of the Scriptures, 
as accurate as circumstances admit, hut not free from errors, should be put 
into the hands of the natives of India, than that they should have none at all. 
This proposition involves considerations of such importance, that we are not 
prepared cither to admit or to deny it. Undoubtedly the proposition would 
be far less questionable if the people for whom the versions were intended 
were comparatively rude and ignorant ; but in countries where learning pre- 
vails, especially amongst those classes interested in resisting the progress of 
the Gospel, it is a serious question whether false expressions, vulgarisms, or 
any defects whatsoever, even a violation of those niceties of language which 
elude the less fastidious judgment of Europeans, in a work of this sacred cha- 
racter, have not an effect more prejudicial to the cause of Christianity than the 
withholding for a long time the Holy Records altogether. 

Dr. Marshman, in a letter dated 1821, appended to the Eighth Memoir re- 
ferred to, relates a curious fact, namely, that about the year 1818, a number 
of natives, scattered through ten or twelve villages near Dacca, were found to 
have forsaken idolatry and the peculiarities of Hindu superstition ; they pro- 
fessed to be in search of a true gooroo or teacher ; hence they were termed 
SuHya Gooroos. Upon inquiry, the missionaries learned that they had imbibed 
their new ideas from a book, which was carefully preserved in a case, and 
no one could tell from whence it came. This book, on examination, proved 
to be a copy of the Jirst edition of ihc' Bengalee New Testament. This was the 
edition, it will be recollected, of which the translator. Dr. Carey, found him- 
self under the necessity, in preparing (he second edition, of altering almost 
every verse, in order to render it confpi^ble to the Indian; idiom ; the words 
being Bengalee but the idiom English^ ^^^might be exp^t^d that there would 
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be little difficulty in these Suti 3 ’a Gooroos becoming Christians ; the contrary, 
however, ap|>ears to be the fact. 

We forbear to lengthen this article by further quotations from the statements 
of the Scrampore. translators, which certainly show their diligence and applU 
cation in procuring exact versions of the Scriptures. In their last memoir 
they say : 

As each version has occupied from seven to twelve years in its formation and its 
passage tliroiigli the press, neither time nor means have been wanting to enable us to 
make up our own minds respecting the merits of each, long liefore it has been sent into 
circulation. We are ready to indulge the hope, therefore, that although all first versions 
must necessarily 1 )g imperfect, each of these already named is snlficiently accurate and 
|>erspicuous to become, under the divine blessing, the means of salvation, as well as 
the Bengalee, Sangskr/t, and Hiiulcc versions, which God has been pleased already 
thus to honour.** 

“ Surely, in all this,” observes Mr. Platt, “ the man who feels a real 
interest in the circulation of the Scriptures, and the spread of Divine Truth, 
will sec abundant cause, not for cavil and accusation, but for tliaukfiiliiess and 
joy.’* 

So much in respect to the Indian versions : although Mr. Platt has not ac- 
complished ail that was required to refute the charges of the Kevicw’cr, he has 
done much to diminish the odium they arc calculated to convey. 

On the subject of one of the gravest charges against the Committee in the 
BevieWf namely, the circulation of editions of the Bible on the Continent 
“ purged of the passages which gave oficncc to the pliilosophers,” Mr, Platt 
observes, that the only cases in which such imputations have hitherto been 
made, are those of the Danish Testament, printed by the Society of Copen- 
hagen/ over which the Committee had no control ; and the Lausanne edition 
of a French Bible, edited the Pastors and Professors of Lausanne and 
Neufchatel j6iutly, the errors of which, according to Dr. Macbride, are mostly 
variations to improve the style, without any sinister intentions on the part of 
the editors. Mr. Platt says : 

But still, it may be said, granting even that the corruption lias been slight — granting 
that it has been found in two editions only, out of two hundred — is it not nevertheless a 
great evil ? — Most certainly : but it is an evil which the precautions that experience 
teaches are rendering every year less and less likely to recur ; and the question is, whe- 
ther it be one of those evils which must attend the natural weakness and imperfection of 
all human institutions, or an evil which a different and better management might easily 
have avoided altogether? 

Here Mr. Platt refers to a French Testament, one of the few versions pub- 
lished by the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, in which he points 
out sundry important omissions and mistakes in the Gospels and Epistles, 
compared even with the French version of Martin, of which the Society’s edi- 
tion professes to be a new edition. We would remark upon this, that 
although it may be perfectly justifiable in Mr. Platt (considering the supposed 
source of the objections which he is contending against) to recriminate in this 
manner ; yet the world may perhaps thereby be led to distrust translations and 
editions in general, from every quarter, besides authority. 

The question respecting the Apocrypha, is, we apprehend, conceded to the 
Reviewer ; and with regard to the charges concerning the expenditure* Mr, 
Platt does not profes^^^td: enter iat^, them fully. He has inserted, however, 
some explanation Inspecting the {u>«$^lment of Mr. Von Ess’s salary, which 
vindicates the motive without justifying the act. 

Asiatic Journ.yoi..24.i^o.\4l. 2 X We 
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. \V6 have now given, we believe, a faithful abstract of the reply to the 
aerioiis charges of the Quarlcrltf RevieWy from a gentleman who must lie con- 
sidered as the official organ of the Earl Street Committee. It will probably 
convince most persons who read it, that the article in the Revicio discovers a 
want of charity^ and some symptoms of jealousy. But comparing both sides 
of the question, and divesting the charges in the/?cwVwof those very oflenaive 
features which Mr. Platt’s reply is intended to remove, we must confess that 
there still remains enough to induce many timid persons to hesitate at placing 
implicit confidence in the managers of the Bible Society, except upon this 
ground, which is by no means to be overlooked, namely, that they will hence- 
forward increase their caution and redouble tlieir vigilance, so that no further 
opportunity may, if possible, be afforded even for an “ enemy ” to reproach them. 


EXCURSION -IN SIAM. 

{Concluded from p, 57 .) 

We now resume our sketch of the late topographical inquiries in Siam. 

When the court of Siam had consented to the release of the Burman pri- 
soners, it was thought advisable to send them back in charge of some confi- 
dential person attached to the mission, in order to secure tlieir ready and safe 
return. Accordingly, the first detachment, consisting of between 500 and 
600 persons, proceeded under the superintendence of Mr. Leal, the inter- 
preter ; who, on his journey to the Tenasserim coast, and on his return to 
Bangkok, by way of Martaban, bad an opportunity of visiting the whole of 
the Siamese frontier, and making himself acquainted with the topography of a 
tract of countrj' almost new to European investigation. 

The party left Bangkok on the 13th- February 1820, in six junks. They 
sailed from the bar on the 23d, and on the 1st of March reacheu Bangnarom, 
a place on the west coast of the Gulf of Siam, in about lat. 11® 50'; from 
hence the route proceeded overland. 

The first day’s march was in the early part over an indifferent road, but the 
greater part was good, with pools of water at different places; the second was 
also over a good road, and terminated at a place where it branched ofl' in two 
difierent directions, the right leading to Bangtha-phan, the Icfl to Mergiii, and 
distinguished by two large trees, , one on the Mergui road, marked with two 
large crosse.s, and the other on the Bangtha-phan road, with four. 

On the third day’s inarch, the people suffered much inconvenience from 
want of water, not a drop of which was encountered. Early on the morning 
of the fourth, water was met with : the road here again divided into two, one 
leading to the E. the other S.S.E. ; the latter terminating abruptly at a short 
distance ; the former continuing to Mergui, and marked by a large stone. 

The fifth day’s march, on the 4th March, came early to the foot of the 
Kasoon mountain, along the skirts of which ran a small rivulet ; the mountain 
was steep, and the ascent and descent occupied the greater part of a fatiguing 
day. By nine o’clock on the morning of the following day the party' orrived 
at the boundary of the Burman and Siamese states, marked by three tamarind 
ti|ree& ; the place is said to be called Sing-khon-tha-pe. In the aflernooii they 
bal^d at a pagoda, where the Burmese offered their adorations. 

next day’s march contipued, throughout the day^ j^ng a good road to 
the banks of the Tenasserim river, where the party ciA^irticted seventy-five 
bamboo fioats for the purpose of completing the journey by water : accdi^itig 
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to impressions received on the spot, the river here was tliouglit to he the 
main branch; but according to the assertions of the more intelligent among 
the Barmans, it is but a branch of the Tenasserini river. The passage down 
the stream was very tardy, being much obstriicted by trees in the river, Oii 
the afternoon of the third day, a fishing-boat was seen and despatched to Mer- 
gui, where the party arrived on the fifth day of their voyage, the 15lh March, 
liaving lost four children and hoys on the journey. 

The party, allowing for the detention of three days at Baiignarom, and of 
the greater portion of the fourth and eighth day’s route, whilst engaged in 
ascertaining the direction of the road, and constructing bamboo floats, was 
about sixteen days passing from the bar of the Menam to Mergui ; but their 
progress was necessarily slow, owing to the number of women and children ; 
and we understand that the Kasoon hill might have been crossed at a more 
easy pass. There are two instances on record of the journey, between the 
M capital of Siam and Mergui, when the French occupied it, Imving been 
made in ten days, and on one of these occasions the party consisted of pri- 
soners in chains, escorted by a detachment of Siamese soldiers. The late 
King of Siam is said, about thirty-three years ago, to have constructed the 
military road from Bangnarom towards Mergui, for the purpose of invading 
the Burmese territories: the road is described to admit elephants, and even 
whccl-carriagcs. But in former times there ai)pcars to have been a carriage 
road between the Gulf of Siam and Tcnasscrim, as in a letter from the 
Bishop of Tabraca, from Siam, in we find the following passage: J*ai 

cnvotfc M. Martin (« Merguy), II alia jusqu*d Pipl^f on Ion a couiume de 
quitter les batlcaux^ et y attendit itiulilemcHt, Ics eharettes, j}cndc^it trots jc- 
viainesP Piply is the Siamese Phripliri, a large town on the west coast of the 
Gulf of Siam, in about lat, 13® 20', and once the capital of the Siamese em- 
pire. It is to be hoped, that our officers at Mergui will shortly be able to re- 
open and re-establish these old and almost forgotten roads into the rich king- 
dom of Siam, and thus revive the ancient and valuable commerce which was 
conducted with Siam through this channel, first by the Portuguese, and after- 
wards by the French, 

From Mergui Mr, Leal proceeded to Tavai, by sea, and was thence sent 
4)ack by theconiuiissioncr, with instructions to proceed to the Siamese station, 
on the other side of the peninsula at C’hoomplion, to deliver a number of 
Siamese prisoners, and receive charge of the Burmese still detained there. He 
accordingly started from Mergui on the 23d March, with twelve Burman boats, 
and four others, containing 109 Siamese prisoners, and reached the mouth of 
thcPak-cham river on the 25th : he rowed up the river on the following day, 
and arrived at Puk-cham on the afternoon of the 26th. Mr. Leal describes the^ 
river as of considerable size. The exact site and proper name of this river 
are yet unknown, as the coast between it and Mergui has never been surveyed. 
The Pak-cham river is separated from the C’hooinplion river by a very small 
interval of level ground, and it is said that, during the spring tides, the two 
rivers often unite : the former is, throughout, broad and deep, and the latter 
flows in a sandy bed. Both are free from rocks. It seems, therefore, proba- 
ble, that they might be formed into one with little or no difficulty ; and a short 
and direct communication would thus be formed across the peninsula, between 
the bay of Bengal and the Gulf of Siam. From Pak-cham Mr. Leal pro- * 
cecded across the country to C’hoomphon, in the vicinity of which he arrived 
on the afternoon^^^j,^c second day. Although accompanied by only thirty- 
e^ht Bunnans, his appearance caused a considerable sensation. He was met, 
on starting, by three Siaihcse, sent to ascertain the object of his coming. At 
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night he was joined by a chief, with about 700 followers, all anned, who left 
him after learning his destination : on the following morning he was met by 
the Deputy-Governor, with 3,000 men, who requested him to halt till the 
afternoon, when a place would be prepared for his reception. Having acceded 
to this proposal, Mr. Leal suspended his journey till the hour agreed on, when 
he proceeded, and came to a field, where he again met the Deputy-Governor, 
with two other olHcers, and about 8,000 Siamese .troops, armed in various 
ways, and variously habited in red, grecMi, and white uniforms. They informed 
Mr. Leal that the Governor was absent, but had been apprized of bis arrival, 
and was expected immediately, till when they would attend to his wishes. 
They gave him a small hut to occupy without the city, but on the day follow*- 
ing announced that a place was ready for his accommodation in C’hoorophon ; 
a violent rain, however, having detained him till two o’clock, it was then 
announced that the Governor had arrived and was ready to receive him. On 
being informed of the object of the mission, he stated that the Diirman pri- 
soners had been sent back, and intimated that some delay was likely to occur 
before a house in the town could be prepared for the reception of the messen- 
ger. The meaning of this being justly understood to be a reluctance to admit 
the party into C’hoomphon, Mr. Leal thought it unnecessary to delay his 
return, and set out for Pak-cham on the following day. lie arrived there on 
the afternoon of the 31. st, and reached Mergui, by water, on the 3d of April, 
lie found that only fifty-nine of the Burinan prisoners had arrived, but the 
rc.st, to the number of )jJ 37, gradually returned, having been sent round a 
month’s journey, by way of Bangnarom, instead of the direct and easy route 
of a week or ten days from Pakcham, to Mergui . 

Having next set oft' for Martaban by sea, and arrived there on the SJlst 
April, Mr. Leal next defiarted from thence for Bangkok. He embarked in 
boats on the Uttaran river, on the 24th, accompanied by twenty Mons, or 
Peguers, and three Burmans, On the 2oth he arrived at Meiiang Uttaran, 
and the river of Khloiig Bangwilai, wiiere he passed the night. On the 26th 
he passed Khlong Poli, and on the 27th halted at a place called Phra Mongue, 
after encountering some difticultics on the road. On the 28th he readied 
Khlong Mykut, where teak grows in cotisidcrahle quantities, and whence it is 
transported down the Uttaran to Martalian. On the 29th, at an early hour,® 
the party reached Khlong Mysikleet, where they rested, having experienced 
much fatigue. On the 30th, after passing a portion of the river, very difticnlt 
from rocks and shallows, they came to Mykesulli, where the Siamese troops 
were posted, and w'hcrc the navigation up the Uttaran terminates. From 
hence they proceeded by land, on the 1st May, starting at three in the mbrn- 
^ing. At ten they came to; the place where there are three shapeless piles of 
stones, usually known us the three pagodas, the boundary between the Bnrman 
and Siamese territories in this direction, and denominated by the latter Phra- 
ebaidi Sain-oiig, and by the former Kioc-pie. The precise position of these 
landmarks is yet to bo ascertained, as different observers have placed tbcn'i 
at the distance of more than one degree of latitude, and nearly one in longi- 
tude; the average seems to be about N. 15*^ 6', and E. 99° 7', In the after- 
noon of the same day Mr. Leal reached Sungola, a place containing 150’ per- 
sons, at the head of the Me-khlong^ river, on the eastern bank : a Siamese 
guard is situated here, of about 100 men, mostly, natives of Pegu. 

On the following day, the 2d May, the party, after a very fatiguing journey, 
reached the fort of Loom-fhbapg, occupied by a guaittt^ Pegiierfi. Itihia 
place of some j;raftic, a number of boats being found hei^e, laigc and aitaall; 
the trade is carried on with the people of the plains in cotton, cloth, bees’ 
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wax, ivory, aapan-wood, honey, bufTaloes’ and deers’ hides and horns, tigers’ 
skins, cardamoms, &c. Three rivers meet here, one from Songola, the Me- 
khiong, one coming from the S.W., the Thadin-deng, and one, the Alantay, 
running from the north of east. 

Two boats were here procured, and the journey proceeded down the Mc- 
khlong river. Several floats and canoes going to Bangkok, were passed on the 
first day’s progress : the navigation of the river was difficult and laborious. 
Early on the third day the party arrived at Menam-noi, a place 6f some im- 
portance, where the Siamese, in the late war, constructed two forts, and 
stationed their army under the Maha Yotha, or “ illustrious warrior,” Hong- 
na-rong, corruptly denominated Rown-Rown. The employment of this force, 
whilst cantoned here, was rather unmilitary, as the men were exercised chiefly 
in cultivating cotton, of which the finest description produced in Siam grows 
al>out Menain-noi. They were also employed in cutting sapan-wood and tim- 
ber for the state boats. There is no teak in this part of the country. At a 
short distance above Menam-noi is the post of Chaiyok, which seems to be the 
Daraik of some maps, and from whence the land journey to Tavai commences. 
It leads over the mountains, and through thick forests, and is exceedingly labo- 
rious : the distance, however, is inconsiderable. Two sepoys of the 25th 
battalion Native Infantry, who volunteered to convey the envoy’s despatches 
from Bangkok, were eight clays passing from Chaiyok to Tavai, and returning 
thence. 

After some little detention at Menam-noi by the military authorities, Mr. 
Leal was suffered to proceed, and in the evening passed the post of Thatiiko. 
On the following day he passed a village called Sam-sing, where lay many ves- 
sels loading^ith sapan-wood. At noon he reached the military station of Daii- 
clai, and about three in the afternoon Ban-chiom, at the Junction of the Sisso- 
vat with the Mekhlong : the former comes from the north. The town is of 
.some importance, containing about 5,000 inhabitants, chiefly Peguers. He 
stopped in the evening at Pakphrek, a still more considerable town, having 
a population of about 8,000 Hiamcsc. It is sometimes also culled Kan-boori : 
the former town of that name, which stood at the bead of the Sissovat river, 
was destroyed by theBurmans in their invasion of Siam in l/GO. 

• On the next day Mr. Leal, continuing his voyage, passed Rat-phri and 
Ban-chhang. An attempt W'as made to detain him at the former place, which 
he resolutely resisted, and forced his passage. Rat-phri has a population of 
about 10,000., Ban-chhang, the Ban-xangof the Lellrcs EdifianteSy is said to 
contain a population of about 4,000, chiefly Chinese. 

On the 8th May the party passed Mekhlong, at the mouth of the river of 
the same name, having about 13,000 inhabitants, Siamese and Chinese, and a 
place of considerable traffic. From hence the route proceeded across the 
mouth of the Tlia-chin river, which debouches into the sea at the same place 
as the Mekhlong : the intervening tract is inhabited by Peguers, principally, to 
tho number of 16,000 persons. The upper part of the Tha-chin, as its name 
denotes, is occupied almost entirely by Chinese, who are engaged in the manu- 
facture of sugar. I^akhon Chhaisa is the name of the principal place of this 
manufacture. At, or a little above, the mouth of the Tha-chin, a small river 
or canal, theKhlong Meuang Luang, connects that stream with the Mcnam at 
Bangkok. Starting after midnight, with the flood tide, Mr. Leal reached the 
Menam about three o’clock, -having thus croased the Siamese frontier in three 
different places, and^raversed a considerable'-portion of the peninsula, where 
no European had preceded him.* 

* From tho Calcutta Gotfrnment Gazette of February Sth. 
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Tivo Years in Ava; from May 18^4 to Alay 1826. an Officer on the Staff 
of the Quarter-Master General’s Department. X^phddn, 1827* 

The writer of this work is understood to be Capt. Trent. Having the mis- 
fortune to be posterior in date to that of Major Snodgrass, who had, more- 
over, much better opportunities of procuring information respecting the mili- 
tary transactions, at least, in that quarter, the present publication is not 
likely to attract that attention, which it deserves notwithstanding the modest 
pretensions of the author. It furnishes not a little new matter, since it 
touches upon topics wliich Major Snodgrass did not propose to notice. 

In laying before our readers a slight analysis of this work, \vc shall abstain 
from the military details, which have been already before them in various 
shapes. Professional readers doubtless are pleased to see the same operations 
described by different eye-witnesses, because they obtain thereby a more accu- 
rate and circumstantial idea of the minutim; but it is unnecessary to repeat 
them here 

If the fact of the deliberate intention of the Burmese court to make war 
upon the British territories in India required confirmation, this work would 
amply supply it. Maha Bundoolah was a principal member of the cabal intent^ 
upon war, consisting besides of the Queen, to whom the King was quite sub- 
servient; her brother. Prince Men aaghce, to whose influence she was nearly 
as much subjected. ** These personages had been elevated to their high sta- 
tion from the very lowest class of the people, with no good (jiialit)^ or any dis- 
tinguished talent to recommend titem ; but they were versed in the art of in- 
trigue, and by a successful co-operation of their abilities in that respect, had 
so effectually taken possession of the King’s judgment, that no act of his au- 
thority could take eftcct unless revised and sanctioned by their concurrence in 
it.” By this cabal Bundoolah had received secret instructions to invade Ben- 
gal, and to bring the Governor-general in fetters to Umraerapoora; for which 
purpose, when he entered Arracan, this chief took with him a pair of golden 
fetters to bind his captive ! Through the influence of the Queen’s creatures 
the cabal was able to keep the King ignorant of the disasters which befel his 
army ; for no communication could reach his ears without its being previously 
prepai'ed by his artful wife and her brother. 

In despotic governments like this (observes the author) where unlimited power is 
vested in the sovereign, and he is difficult of access, his favountes become the only 
medium of communication between him and his people ; they are the channels through 
which all benefits flow, and whence all punishments proceed ; and to them naturally all 
requests or supplications are made, w'liich arc granted or not accordiiig to the wealth 
and consideration of the petitioners. Courts of this description must be the scats of 
anarchy and confusion, the prey of two or three individuals or cabals whose interests 
are constantly jarring, and who disagree in every point except that of keeping the 
sovereign in perfect ignorance of every thing going forward, and only allowing him to 
take a deceptive look at his affairs as seen through their corrupted medium. 

In the progress of his^etails of the military events, the author takes occa- 
sion t#/relate some amusing .instances of the skill and dexterity of the Bur- 
mese in the art of thieving. In darh nights, they would crawl close up to the 
sentinels before* they were diseb^re^; sometimes they carried off knapsacks 
and arms unporccived. On the night of the 28th August 1824, when the po.st 
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at the Great Dagon pagoda was assailed by the invutnerableXy who were re- 
pelled, whilst a pioquet of 100 sepoys, who were likewise attacked, were 
drawn up to receive the Biirmahs in front, some of the latter contrived to 
creep into the rear, and enter the house which the picquet occupied, from 
whence (whilst their ^mrades were exchanging shots with the sepoys) they 
carried off the latter’s knapsacks. But a more laughable instance occurred on 
a previous occasion (2 July) at the Great Pagoda : 

The soldiers, for several nights previous, had missed some arms, although a sentry 
M-as before the door, and they generally slept wdth their firelocks by their side. This 
evening every one was on the alert, extra sentries were i)o.'ttcd, and every precaution 
taken to secure the marauders. When, on a sudden, the alarm being given, the 
officer on duty, who was reposing in one of the little temples, ran to the door and in- 
quired what had occurred ; but hearing tliat only a knapsack had been found in the 
grass, and that no other traces existed of the depredators, he turned roimd to lie down 
again, and to his infinite astonishment found his i)ed had vanished ! A light was in 
the room and a servant sleeping near it, yet, notwithstanding, the impudent thieves had 
also ransacked a basket and escaped with the contents. 

The description of Pegu (Bagoo as it is generally pronoiinceil by the natives), 
not eighty years since, one of the finest cities of the east, the resilience of a 
long race of kings — it is painful to read, and leaves a mournful impression of 
the desolating agency of war. Its splendour is now shrouded in rilbbish ; the 
bouses are a straggling line of huts; the only striking object within a vast 
area of four miles, the limits of which were clearly defined by the line of rain- 
pavts, being that far*famed temple, the Shoemadoo.” 

At Sarawah, the British troofis found, in rummaging the houses, a book 
which may be esteemed, considering the fdace of its deposit, a great curio- 
sity, It was " A Plain and Simple Exposition of the Tenets of the Christian 
Faith,” in tlie Latin and Biirmau languages, and printed at the press of the 
Society for the Propagation of the True Faith at Rome, in 1785. It is sup- 
posed to have been introduced here by some Italian missionaries, who were 
settled in Ava and taught the Latin tongue. Mr. Gibson, a native of Madras, 
born of an English man and a native woman, who had long resided in Ava, 
and was employed by the Burman court in situations of trust (for example, as 
anibfissador to Cochin China), was taught Latin by one of these priests. The 
author speaks very highly of this individual, who is now dead. “ Gibson,” 
he says, was a man of extraordinary natural genius, and although his educa- 
tion had taken place in Ava, he had continued [contrived?] to learn 
and speak English, Portuguese, a little French, and almost all the oriental 
dialects ; he had read works on ancient history, and possessed a fund of gene- 
ral knowledge which was quite surprising.” 

The author relates a curious incident which occurred at the siege of Dona- 
bew, or, as he writes it, Denohiu. 

Afier General Cotton *s unsuccessful attack, a very gross attempt was made by tlic 
Bundoolah to outwit him. He sent down a small canoe containing two or three Bur- 
ihahs, wlio professed themselves deputed by some of the principal chiefs in Deiiobiu to 
inform the General, that if be would come up and attack the stockade on a certain day, 
they would rise in his favour, and, setting fire to the houses inside, so distract the 
attention of the enemy, that he would experience but fiUle difficulty in gj^ng in. . 
This shallow artifice was easily seen through, and before the messengers departed, full 
proof was obtained of the real object of the raiisi'oji]. One of the Burmahs struck the 
fancy of a jolly tar, who was present, and either from good-nature or mere frolic, Went 
up to him and said, “Jack, will y^ou drink a glass of grog ?’* To the astonishment 
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of all the apcctators, tlic Burinuh answer^Jn capital Englisili : No^ I thank you. 
Sir.*' This immediately led to his apprehension, when he confessed that he had been 
educated by one of the King's linguists, and had acquired a considerable knowledge of 
the 'English language: the Bundoolah, therefore, desired hi|in, on this occasion, to 
accompany the otlier Burmahs to the English fleet, and, while seemingly inattentive, 
gather all the intelligence he could from the conversation of the bystanders. 

On the arrival of the British army at Prome,$hey h^d freer intercourse with 
the natives, who seem to have been delighted with the glimpse of liberty 
which they enjoyed during the presence of their invaders. Our author has 
given some agreeable sketches of the character, mannersj and amusements of 
the Burmese, which he was enabled to draw whilst at this city, and at Terree* 
ketteree, or Issay Mew, six miles distant. This last was formerly an immense 
city ; its ruins attest its antiquit}', and there are in it two huge masses of brick 
of a conical shape, about 300 feet high, perfectly similar to some of the an- 
cient Hindoo religious buildings." There is a legend respecting the origin of 
Issay Mew which accords precisely with the ancient account of the foundation 
of Carthage: the two stories must have had one common source. 

Our author, like preceding writers, depicts the Burmahs in favourable 
colours. Chastity is a scarce quality among the women, but the want of it is 
accounted no defect ; and marriage, in fact, is a mere civil compact, without 
any religions, aiul with scarcely any other ceremonies. A husband makes no 
scruple of surrendering his wife, or a brother his sister, to the pleasure of a 
stranger, for money, and the lady's honour is no wise tainted. This is a pecu- 
liarity not a little remarkable in Burmese manners, considering the aflinity of 
the nation, in many respects, to the Hindoos and other neighbours^ whose jea- 
lousy on this head is most tender and scrupulous. It is likewise singularly at 
variance with the regulation by which women arc prohibited from leaving the 
kingdom. Surely, with the latitude allow'cd them in Ava, this law was super- 
fluous. 

Most nations have some eccentricity of taste in respect to female charms. 
The Burniahs, it appears, esteem the turning of the inside of the elbow out, 
as if dislocated, to be the nc pi lus ultra of bcauty\ The girls from the earliest 
age arc taught this accomplishment; and in all statues and drawings of women 
they are thus represented. 

The men are a fine, athletic race; very muscular and well-proportioned, 
though not tall. Their demeanour is marked by an elasticity of ^tep and dig- 
nity of look which denote their self'confidcnce : a young Biiirman dandy, 
with his handkerchief fantastically wound in his long black heir, his dashing 
silk'loonghee tied round the waist, and the graceful tartan scarf (joi/Mo/i) thrown 
carelessly over his shoulder, and much resembling the Highland plaid, is really 
a fine figure to contemplate." 

The author speaks well of the musical talents of the Burmahs, who are 
fond of singing, with which they accompany some of their exercises. The 
boat-song, he says, is remarkably striking. He has given the notes of this song, 
and of two Burman airs. He says : I have sometimes heard a trio sung in parts 
by three young girls itritb a correctness of ear and voice which would do credit 
to others than the sel^-taught^Burmahs." Yet our music had no charms for 
the^j^^nd Rossini's beautiful compositions, pm’focniied by the British bands, 
werb sa much sweetness waited upoh^the desert air, * 

The drama appears to be a favouri^ amusement amongst the Biirn^s ; and 
whiefeis it otherwise? The drah^vs per aotus of their plays are few in nuiU- 
ber ; in most* there is a prince, a confidant, a buffoon or tw'o, and a due- pro- 
portion 
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portion of female characters, which are represented by boys dressed like wo* 
men. The plays are followed by dancing, in which the performers, who are 
young women, move in si voluptuous manner, like the Nautch girls of Hin- 
doslan. . * . 

Caste, it is wpll knpwn, does not exercise its mischievous influence in Ava. 
All are welcome to aBurmah^aftable. where animal food is not banished: nay, 
it is admitted with too Jitfte* discrimination. Horse-flesh is eaten there; 
and upon the occasidh of a mortality amongst the horses of the artillery and 
body-guard, our author says : “ no sooner had the animals breathed their last, 
than you would sec them surrounded b}' groups of Burmahs, waiting, like har- 
pies, to pounce upon their pre 3 \ The instant permission \vas given them, men, 
women, and children, commenced dissecting the carcase, and cutting the flesh 
into strips (which were afterwards hung in the sun to dry), soon left nothing 
blit the skeleton, which, in turn, was attacked and picked by a host of half- 
furnished Pariah dogs.** Their common beverage is water; they do not milk 
their cows. Spirits are prohibited, but Sre, nevertheless, much relished ; tliey 
distil a strong liquor from rice, and also use toddy. Brandy and gin were 
more acceptable to them, from the British, as a reward for exertion, than 
money. Sheep arc not met with in Ava; it is said that there is but one flock 
in the country, which belongs to the King. 

Of the climate of Ava, our author gives the following favourable account : 

It may seem very presumptuous to assert tJiat the country in which wc had lost 
already y,5(X) British soldiers by disease, should he of a salubrious climate; yet, I 
believe, it is generally acknowledged that Ava is mucli healthier than tlic greater part 
of ITiudostan, except in the vicinity of swamps and inuiulaiions. The loss of our men 
is oa;fily accounted for, when it is recollected the hard duty tliey were obliged to 
])erform, their constant exposure to tlie sun and rain, and the bad quality of their 
food; but it is very certain that the sun here has not the same overpowering influence 
on the constitution as on tl:c other idde of the CJanges. At Proine, and liuring the 
march, wc w'erc conshintly walking or riding in the sun, at all hours, w'itliout 
umbrellas, and w'itli the theruioineter sometimes as high as 1 10*^ Fulirenheit, in n tent ; 
and still it had not even the effect of giving a hea<l>aclic; whereas, had wc done so in 
India, a fever would have been the. inevitable consequence. 

The luicommon richness of the soil, and the rapid growth of vegetation, to 
the southward of Prome, and indeed tliroiighout Pegu, cover the ground with 
wood and juvgle in a short space of time. In the plains which have been 
cleared of wood rice grows luxuriantly; the soil is so easily worked, that a 
rough harrow drawn by two bnflaloes, or occasionally a still ruder plough, is 
the only implement of husbandry required. When the earth is thus partially 
broken, the paddy is sprinkled over tlie field, and left untouched till sufficient- 
ly strong to be regularly planted. Such is the simple system of agriculture in 
that country, where, our author observes, nature has done ever}" thing, man 
nothing ! 

On the subject of the population our author is in accordance with all recent 
vfriterR, who assert that the number of inhabitants in the Burmese empire bias 
been' greatly over-rated. He had ample opportunity of Observing the scanty 
Ifess of the population, eveii in the best peopled districts, and calculates tbht 
the aggregate population; of Avh, which Col. Syines computed at seventeen • 
millions, does not amount a^^the utmost to*' six. He explains the mode m* 
Wtrich Symes was deceived by the returns, which contain the names of villages 
ftiiie inhabitants of which had emigrated to other Spots (for in Ava there is 
■Jriafct/oiirn. Vol.24. No.l41, 2 Y none 
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none of that local attachment which h^ecis other nations io tlie spot of birth; 
to that places^ and consequently persons, were reckoned twice over. 

Our author conceives that tins vagrknt ihodd of life on the part of the Bur- 
mah villagers is connected with the manners of their ancestore, the Tartars ; but 
Mr. Alexander^ has assigned a sufficient reason for it in the absurd law Of the 
country, by which no person below* a certain rank is permitted to crOict a 
durable habitation. Slight huts like theirs are easily destroyed by fire or other 
causes ; hence the villagers have frequently to rebuild their habitations, and 
for this purpose they arc obliged to change the spot, in Order to procure mate- 
rials more readily. 

'J'he form of government in Ava, though despotic, has some appearance of, 
or resemblance to, a liberal scheme; it comprehends a legislative body distinct 
from the crown. The Lootoo, or council of state, is composed of four woong- 
hccs, four wooudocks, four saradoghees, and four nakhandohs. This body 
our author supposes to he “ well calculated to temper and modify the over- 
bearing commands of a half civilized tyrant.” The woonghees, however, 
appear to have the sole sway in this council. The woondocks may give their 
opinions, but they have no vote; and the saradoghees and nakhandohs are 
merely officers ; the former secretaries, and the latter reporters. 

The privy council, which in a great measure controls the Lootoo, consists 
of an indefinite number of attweynwoons, or ministers of the interior, who 
have constant access to the King, and whose actual power and influence is 
greater than a woonghee’s, although their official rank is inferior. An attweyii- 
wooii always attends the King, who, when he issues an order, gives it to the 
attweynwoon, who delivers it to his sandozain' or royal writer (always in at- 
tendance) ; the latter writes it down, and passes it to a nakhandoh, of whom 
there is always one in waiting, whose office it is to transmit the order to the 
woondocks in the Lootoo. If it is a matter of importance (for the woondocks 
have the power of deciding in minor cases), the woondocks present it to the 
woonghees, and when their consent is obtained (which, we apprehend, is very 
rarely refused) the order has the force of a law, and is published. The system 
is a theory of a more liberal character than eastern governmfcnts usually offer : 

In this distribution of the cares of government (observes our author) there is a 
salutary and jiiilicious check on the despotism of the sovereigp, which, in fact, places 
the system on a more liberal footing than it might be supposed would prove acceptable 
loan eastern despot; for although laws emanate from him, they aire subject to the 
sanction of the two councils, who, if they disapprove of the me^ureS in agitation, 
refer the proposals back to the King, with a respectful remonstrance tliat they do not 
think tliem calculated to prove beneficial to the country. It is true that if the king 
does not admit of the objection, the orders must be published ; but still the delay 
attendant on discussion is serviceable, as it allows time for the King to cool and 
deliberate upon the steps he may have taken when acting under the influence of an 
ungovernable fit of passion. Very seldom, however, do tlic members of the couri 

presume to dispute the wisdom of Uieir sovereign’s mandates. 

No salaries are paid to the chiefs about the court, or to the maywooosi or 

viceroys of provinces. All have grants of laud assigned them for their v6Up« 

port, whereby the people are surrendered to the merciless oppression of I petty; 
tyrants. ^ The effects of this execrable system is. shewn’ in an exam pie .stated, 
by the author : " If an order arriye from the court to the maywooii of n dwn 
trict, directing him to. levy 20,000 ticals bn his vassals, he will call togethertho 
superior chieftains under him, and direct them to raise 25,000; they again, 

assemble 


* Travels firomlRdia to Kngland. p. iNS. 
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a^seqsble the iimsghis and chiefs of the sinaii villages, and assess them accord- 
ing to their size, so that the sum. may amount to 30,000 ticals; and these 
mi^pr, ^arpies, in procuring from their villages tlie money required, demand 
probably a half more to enrich themselves.” Thus the peasant pays perhaps 
double the amount of the tax. This is a system which has prevailed in other 
parti® of the east; precisely such an abuse was complained of by one of the 
Dutch ministers of Ceylon, when that island was in possession of the Hol- 
landers. The chieftains, it appears, hold their lands hy a military tenure like 
that of the feudal system; they are bound to attend in the field, when called 
upon, with a certain number of their retainers. 

Titles and honours are not hereditary in Ava; the road to distinction is 
open to all, and is generally followed with more success by people of intriguing 
character than by those of talent and information. 

The royal revenue is derived from a tenth of every article of produce, as 
well as a tenth imposed upon foreign articles imported, which is taken in kind. 
Sudden emergencies and special calls for money arc met hy imposts upon the 
people, for the royal treasuries arc sacred : should a minister presume to hint 
that the wealth which has been accumulating for ages in the royal coffers, and 
which is often wasted upon frivolous objects, would be beneficially applied to 
public purposes, the insult could be expiated only by death or disgrace. Can 
we wonder at the condition in which the Burmese provinces were found, under 
such a system ? 

The author has added some remarks upon the religious system of the Bur- 
inahs, but there is nothing very new or very specious in them ; and his account 
of their arts, &c, contains little or nothing not already known. 

The remainder of the work consists chiefly of military details, except the 
last chapter, which contains the interesting account of the journey across the 
Arracan mountains, performed hy Capt. Ross in March 1826, of which 
a copious abstract has already appeared in our Journal.^ 

The author of this work has deemed it necessary to say somctiiing of the 
cause of hostilities, the question as to the ground of war, the conduct of the 
contest, and the mode in which it was terminated, by the British commander’s 
consent to a treaty of the same tenor as that which had been agreed to when 
the affairs of the Burmese were in a less desperate condition, although the 
British troops were at so short a distance from the capital. Notwithstanding 
that the writer has shewn, in several passages of his work, where he indulges 
in animadversions upon the directing powers, that he is by no means impro- 
perly biassed in their favour, his verdict respecting the points referred to is 
highly favourable to the much abused and insulted local government of India. 
He declares, nay, his work abundantly proves, that there was no avoiding hos- 
tilities, which were meditated, and in fact determined upon, by the despicable 
cabal which constituted the de facto government of Ava, long before the inva- 
sion of Shapuree. 

It must excite some mortification in the minds of our croaking politicians, 
who jnade such miserable exposures of their own ignorance and incompetence, 
at the very time they were publicly taxing Lord Amherst with those defects, 
to find tiot merely that the result has disappointed and contradicted their prog- 
noatications, but that; every intelligent eye-witness of the transactions in Ava . 
absolutely demonstrates that their sagacious hypotheses must have had no 
other foundation besides mere' conjecture or malidous suggestions. Mr. Hume 

will 
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will probably by this time think that Ms benevolent ardour to promote the cul- 
tivation of eastern languages iii this Country, and the interests of a deserving 
individual, carried him beyond the limits pr^cribed by sound judgment, when 
he declared ** the more firmly to support His argument,” that “ he had been 
informed by a person of undoubted vvracUt^f that the present Burmese war had 
arisen entirely out of a misunderstanding originating from a want of a compe- 
tent knowledge of the Hindoostanee (Burmese?) language !”* 


The Pelican Island^ and other Poems, By James Montgomkry. London, 18^7* 

There are few of our living poets who discover more feeling than Mr. Mont- 
gomery^ His genius is not of an ambitious character ; and he has most judi- 
ciously confined its efforts to subjects which do not demand thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn,” but are adapted to the display of tenderness, 
benevolence, and that pleasing strain of piety which, whilst it never offends 
the most secular tastes, infuses warmth into the style, and gives a keener point 
to the poet’s moral. 

" The Pelican Island ” is a peculiar production ; in origin as well as in 
execution it bears decided testimony to the poetic talents of its author. It is 
delightful to observe from what a minute seed the rich and genial soil of a poet’s 
imagination can raise up a mighty tree, in which the fowls of the air may find 
shelter. The subject of the poem was suggested, Mr. Montgomery tells us, 
by a passage in Captain Flinders’ account of his voyage to Terra Australis, in 
M'hich he speaks of a small island, one of the many clusters which arc found 
on the coast of New Holland, where niultitiulcs of pelicans were seen, young 
and old ; and ” from the number of skeletons and bones there scattered,” says 
the navigator, **it should seem that for ages these islands had been selected 
for the closing scene of their existence.” From this slight hint, Mr. Montgo- 
mery has constructed a singularly fanciful and beautiful little poem, abounding 
with descriptions highly poetic, and with passages replete with pathos. 

It is almost impossible to afford an outline of the story, which, in fact, is 
nearly in the rtidc form of first conception, and would be unintelligible in 
prose, beyond this simple statement, that an imaginary being, of whom the 
reader is permitted to form no distinct idea whatever, is supposed to have seen 
ill succession, and to describe, the whole circle of irrational creation, animate 
and inanimate. 

From the elephant 

Down to the worm, thence to the zoophyte. 

That link which binds Prometheus to his rock. 

The living fibre to insensate matter. 


The Pelican Island, supposed to be a coral mass, gradually covered with 
vegetation and teeming with living creatures, comes incidentally under review, 
but is not necessarily connected with the subject. There seems some impro- 
priety in this want of relation between the poem and its title. 

Our office must, therefore, be merely to adduce examples from the poem in 
support of the favourable character we have given to it. We shall begin by 
quoting a passage wherein the poet describes (avowedly from an account in 
Captain Basil Hall’s voyage to the Island pf\I^Qchpo) the formation of coral 
reieA abd islands in the east^n seas : i'' 


Here, on a stony eminence, that stood. 
Girt with inferior, rhjges, at the point. 


- Where 
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Where light and darkness meet in spectral gloom, 

Midway between the height and depth of ocean, 

1 mark'd a whirlpool iti perpetual play, 

As though the mountain were itself alive, 

And catching prey on every side, with feelers 
Countless as Sunbeams, slight as gossamer : 

Ere long transfigured, each Rne film became 
An independent creature, sc1f-cmploy*d. 

Yet but an agent in one coniinoii work, 

The sum of all their Itidividual labours. 

Shapeless they seem'd, but endless shapes assumed ; 

Elongated like worms, they w'rithed and shrunk 
Their tortuous bodies to grotesque dimensions ; 

Compress'd like wedges, radiated like stars, 

Branching like sca-weed, whirl'd in dazzling rings ; 

Subtle and variable as flickering flames, 

Sight could not trace their evanescent changes. 

Nor comprehend their motions, till minute 
And curious observation caught the clew 
To this live labyrinth, — where every one, 

By instinct taught, perform'd its little task ; 

— To build its dwclliiigaiid its sepulchre. 

From its ow'ii essence exquisitely nioilell'd ; 

There breed, and die, and leave a progeny, 

Still multiplied beyond the reach of numbers. 

To frame new cells and tombs ; then breed and die 
As all their ancestors had done,— and rest, 

Hermetically seal’d, each in its shrine, 

A statue in this temple of oblivion I 
Millions of millions thus, from age to age, 

With simplest skill, and toil unwearyahle. 

No moment and no movement unimproved. 

Laid line on line, on terrace terrace spread, 

To swell the heightening, brightening gradual mound, 

By marvellous structure climbing tow’rds the day. 

Each wrought alone, yet all together wrought. 

Unconscious, not unworthy, instruments. 

By which a hand invisible w'as rearing 
A new creation in the secret deep. 

Omnipotence wrought in them, with them, by tlicm ; 

Hence what Omnipotence alone could do 
Worins'did. I saw the living pile ascend, 

The mausoleum of its architects. 

Still dying upwards as their labours closed : 

Slime the material, but the slime was turn'd 
To adamant, by their petrifle toucli ; 

Frail were their frames, ephemeral their lives, 

Their masonry imperishable. All 
Life’s needful fiiiietions, food, exertion, rest, 

By nice economy of Providence 
Were overruled to carry on the process, 

, Which out of likter brought forth solid rock. 

The comparison institute4 between the labours of these minute architect.*^ 
and the wonders of Babylofl'and Egypt, skilfully drawn by Mr, Montgomery, 
is. humiliating to the mind. 
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slaughter committed by the pelicans on^ the finny tribe around tiie 
suggests the following reflection : 

Harsh scemi the ordinance, that life by life 
Should be sustain'd, and yet when all must die. 

And be like water spilt upon the ground, 

Which none can gather up,— the speediest fate, 

Tliough violent and terrible, is best. 

O with what horrors would creation groan,— . 

What agonies would ever lie before us, 

Famine and pestilence, disease, despair. 

Anguish and pain in every hideous shape, 

Had all to wait tlic slow decay of Nature ! 

Life were a martyrdom of sympathy ; 

Death, lingering, raging, writhing, shrieking torture; 

The grave would be abolish’d ; this gay world 
A valley of dry hones, a Golgotha, 

In wliich the living stumldcd o’er the dead, 

Till they could fall no more, and blind perdition 
Swept frail mortality away for ever. 

*Twas wisdom, mercy, goodness, that ordain’d 
liifc in such infinite profusion, — Death 
So sure, so prompt, so inultiforin to tliose 
That never sinn'd, timt know not guilt, that fear 
No wrath to come, and have no heaven to lose. 

The description of the habits and pursuits of the brute creation is closed by 
the following picture of the elephant, in which the author has introduced 
some pleasing touches : 

Calm amidst scenes of havoc, in his own 
^ ^ Huge strength impregnable, the elephant 

Offended none, but led bis quiet life 
Among his old contemporary trees. 

Till Nature laid him gently down to rest* 

Beneath the palm, w'hich he was wont to make 
His prop in slumber ; there his relics lay 
Longer than life itself had dwelt within them. 

Bees in the ample, hollow of his skull 

Piled their wax-citadels, and stored tlieir honey ; 

Thence sallied forth to forage through the fields. 

And swarm’d in emigrating legions thence : 

There, little burrowing animals threw up ^ 

Hillocks beneath the overarching ribs ; 

While birds, within the spinal labyrinth, ! 

Contrived their nests : so wandering Arabs pitch 
Their tents amidst Palmyra’s palaces ; 

So Greek and Roman peasants build their huts 
Beneath the shadow of the Parthenon, 

Or on the ruins of the Capitol. 

The human character appears only in its. 9ixy&^e state; and thus it affpjrds 
fine scope for the descriptive pencil of Mr, Montgomery. After drawing in.; 
terrific hues the wild man, who “ knew ndt shame? {Opr honour, yet knew 
pride,*^ iie paints, in the following delicate and affectinglbolours, his weak and 
oppressed companion : 

Woman Wfu here'die powerless slave of man ; 

Thus fallen Adam triCbples fallen Eve, 
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TJiroiigh all tlie generations of his sons, 

In whose barbarian veins the old serpent's venom 
Turns pure afibetion into hideous lust, 

And wrests the might of his superior arm 
(Given to defend and bless his meek companion) 

Into the very yoke and scourge of bondage ; 

Till limbs, by l>eauty moulded, eyes of gladness, 

And the full bosom of confiding truth, 

Made to delight and comfort him in toil, 

And change care’s den into a halcyon's nest, 

—Are broke with drudgery, quench’d with stagnant tears, 

Or wrung with lonely unimparted woe. 

Man is beside himself, not less than fall'n 
Below his dignity, who ow'Us not woman 
As nearer to his heart than when she grew 
A rib within him, — as his heart's own heart. 

Yet, 'midst the gall and wormwood of her lot. 

She tasted joys which none but ivoman knows, 

— 'Ihe hopes, fears, feelings, mptures of a mother, 

Well-nigh compensating for his unkiiidness, 

Whom yet with all her fervent soul she loved. 

Dearer to her than nil the universe, 

Die looks, the cries, the embraces of her babes ; 

In each of wlioin she lived a separate life, 

And felt the fonntuin, whence their veins were fill’d, 

Flow in perpetual union with the streams, 

That swell’d their pul.scs, and throbb’il back through hers. 

Oh ! ’twas benign relief w’ben my vex’d eye 
Could turn from man, the sordid, selfish savage, 

And gaze on woman in her self-denial, 

To him and to their offspring all alive, 

Dead only to herself, — save when she won 
His unexpected smile; then, then she look’d 
A thousand times more beautiful, to meet 
A glance of aught like tenderness from him ; 

And sent the sunshine of her happy heart 
So warm into tlie charnel-house of his. 

That Nature's genuine sympathies awoke. 

And he almost forgot himself in her. 

O mail ! lost man ! amidst the desolation 
Of goodness in thy soul, there yet remains 
. One spark of Deity, — that spark is love. 

We could continue our quotations with facility, for there is scarcely a page 
of the poem which docs not furnish .some passage or thought remarkable for 
justness, force, or tcnderncs.s. Enough has, however, been adduced to justify 
us in characterizing the poem as one which, notwithstanding its crudity of de- 
sign, will add to the reputation of the author. 

Thb volume contains some mjscdKancous poems, but none of them call for 
pikrticular remark. 
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JEsmi sur POrigine Unique et ITicroglyphique ties Chiffrcs el des Lellrci de toux 
les Feuples^ ^c, precede d*un coujmPwU rajnde sur PHistoire du Monde ^ entre 
Pepoque de la CrkalioHy el Pere de Nabonassar^ et de quelqites Idees sur la 
premiere de toutes les Ecritures qni exista avant le Deluge, et quifut Hteragly- 
phique. Par M. dc Paravev. Paris, 182(). 

Lettre sur •la Decouverte des Hierogipphes Avrologiqucs, adressee^a M. le Che- 
valier de Goidlamff, Par M. Kln{)rotli. Paris, 1837. 

The success of M. Clianipollion in the new and difficult patli of Egyptian literature 
which he has chosen, has encouraged several others to essay the same course of study. 
Tiie works at the bead of this article are two instances of attempts to rival or supersede 
M. Chaaopolliuii. The first is one of the most extraordinary, and, if it could be com- 
prehended, would perhaps prove one of the most amusing books ever published. Its 
contents are perfectly new, Tlie author sets out upon the broad principle that all pi^ed- 
ing theories arc utterly false. [le then proceeds to develope his own, whicli ho labours 
to uphold by a display of learning, or rather fragments of learning, which reminds us 
of the witty character given in Shakespeare of a pedant, who ** seemed to have been at 
a great feast of languages and to have stolen the scraps.*’ Amongst other sage discove- 
ries of M. Paravey are the following : he maintains that the Egyptian hieroglyphics 
came originally from Assyria or Ccntrtil Asia; that the primeval tenants of the earth 
sent colonics first into China and Egypt, whither they carried their arts and sciences, 
and amongst the rest hieroglyphics ; that the hooks of Cliiua now extant contain ac- 
counts of the early patriarchs ; that Fedii is Abel ; Chiu-nong^ Seth ; Chao-haop Cain, 
&c. 

The theory of MM. Goijlianoflf and Kl.iproth is a little more rational; whether it 
has better pretensions to supplant that of M. Cliainpollion is another question. The 
letter promulgates the discovery of a s|)ecies of hieroglyphics which aflord new deve« 
lopment of tiic phonetic system, and will serve to elucidate the signs called symbolic, 
a class of characters,” says M. Klaproth, ** oi\ Pou avail voulti voir jusrjtPici, les 
hiigmes les plus sacantes el les plus inghiknscs** 

According to this system, most of the hieroglyphics explained by Horapollo and 
other ancient writers arc nothing less than symbolic or ideographic characters ; that the 
signs mentioned by Horapollo are designed only to denote the initial letter of the 
word attached to the thing which it was intended to express ; or, in the words of the 
writer, the figure of any object was traced, the name of which had for its first letter 
that which was the Initial letter of the object secretly meant:” thus if we adopted this 
method and wished to express a palace, we might draw a pigi a cflf might stand for 
a chancellor, or a kangaroo for a kiitg. 

It is not for us to accuse MM. GoulianofT and Klaproth of plagiarism; but we arc 
obliged to state, in justice to Sir William Drummond, that the discovery, if such it be, 
was made by that gentleman,'*^ incidentally, indeed, and without any design of super- 
iteding the system of M. Champollion. 

The two authors have imagined that their discovery is confirmed by a coraparisem 
between the hieroglyphics in Horapollo and w’ords in the Coptic language. But we 
are among the number of those who believe that the Copticlanguage was not identi- 
cally the same os that of the Pharaohs. Jf it were, however, the hypothesis of . MM. 
GoulianofF and Klaproth would not stand : they have, in short, discovCi^d that they 
are imperfectly acquainted w'ith this 'languege,^-'and therd^ have become the dupes 4>f 
Kiith^Vj;* who forged multitude of Coptic Words, tome of'*' which these authors have 
adopted in idpport of tlieir theory. 

Upon the whole, this system,^ Which. M. Klaproth considers to be mathemadcally 
demonstrated,** and to exclude eVeryiilipecieB of doubt,” appears to ut tod puerile' to 
deserve attention. 

* OHglnes, vd. il., pp.4% 437. 
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ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

DESIDKRATA AND INQUIRIES CONNECTED WITH THE TUESIDENCIEB OF 
MADRAS AND ROMBAY. 


The ohjL^cts of the council of the Royal 
Asiatic Society in circulating, the accom- 
panying collection of ilcsiderata and in- 
quiries are, to excite orientalists to furnish 
replies; to obtain additional inquiries con. 
nected with Madras and Bombay ; and to^ 
procure materials for compiling a more 
extensive collection of inquiries relating 
to Bengal and our other Asiatic pos- 
sessions. 

Language and Liteuature. 

Fac-similes of ancient inscriptions, witli 
translations and alphabets of their charac- 
ters. 

Well -written alphabets of all the mo- 
dern languages. 

^Tt is certain that the Hindu languages 
of the south of India are not derived from 
the Sanscrit; and it is a tradition, which 
this circumstance confirms, that the Brah- 
mans, with their religion and language, 
came from tlio north. The question re- 
garding the time when the Vm/oninzhi, or 
northern tongue (the Sanscrit), was intro- 
duced, is one of great interest.) 

A comparison of the different Languages 
of the south, and an examination of what 
they have borrowed from tlic Sanscrit, with 
an accurate account of the geographical 
limits of these languages. 

Which is the most ancient character in 
use in the south of India? 

Is there any trace of a language which 
may he considered the parent of those now 
existiij^ in Southern India ? If so, what 
is its name? Where was it vernacular? 
And how far has it entered into the for- 
mation of the other peninsular languages ? 

Does the PurvMa Hale Canada answ'er 
in any degree tliis description ? Some 
^count of this language, witli a well- 
written alphabet of its characters, as ap- 
pearing in inscriptions, it is believed, may 
lie obtained from learned Jaina Brahmans. 
One of this aect, employed by Col. Mac- 
•Jeenzie, thoroughly understood it; and, if 
atill liviogf might probably furnish the in- 
formation here desired. 

Copies and translations of the inscrip- 
tions at. the caves of Keiiera, in the island 
of Salsette, which arc probably in this 
jlisiatic Jjnm., You 24. No. 1 4 J . 


character, might be useful for this piir. 
pose. 

Notices and catalogues raisonn6cs of li- 
braries at native courts, in pagodas, Ac. ; 
accounts of their foundation; how they 
* are maintained ; whether additions of liooks 
are occa.sionally made to them, and by 
what means diey are obtained. 

History. 

The ancient history, .state, and instltu- 
tutionsnf the south of India, might be il- 
lustrated by materials of various descrip- 
tions in the hands of the natives, and 
especially by MSS. relating to the ancient 
government of the Piindiyan, Chala^ and 
Chcra dynasties : (such MSS are believed 
to exist in the Tanjore country, at Tri- 
vallur, Combaconam, Seringam, Chillam- 
bram, and in the Tondeman^s country.) 

By genealogies of the several dynnsticB 
and considerable families ; 

By chronologies, registers, and records, 
sometimes preserved by ofTicial persons; 

)5y prophecies, conveying, under that 
disguise, historical information with more 
freedom than would be permitted in any 
other form by Asiatic sovereigns : 

By talcs and popular stories, sometimes 
containing correct accounts of remarkable 
characters and events ; ^the Mahratta Ba- 
kirs are of this description.) 

By historical notices of changes of go- 
vernment, and of facts connected with 
local establishments : (these are occasion- 
ally to ho found in the ancient financial 
records. ) 

In the temples and Agrahitrams of the 
Brahmans, the Malts of the Jan^am priests 
of Uie lAngavant sect, and (he Pastis and 
temples of the Jainus, two species of re- 
cords were kept ; — 

1st. The Mahatyams, or religious le- 
gends, w'hich appear to consist of passages 
extracted from the Purdnams applicable to 
the local circumstances of the cstablisU- 
ments ; 

2d. The Stalla, Purduams, are 

carried from the earlier periods of real 
lii.story to modern times. The latter de- 
tail the dates of the several grants to the 
pagodas, Agrah/irams, Sec., the immuni- 
2 Z ties 
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ties and benefactions granteti, and tliq 
benefactors* names, titles, and genealogies. 
Considerable information may be derived 
from' these two classes of documents ; and 
there is reason to think that some of the 
most correct of them are still preserved by 
the Jainas and Jatigams, 

Historical accounts of the erection of 
religious and charitable edifices. 

In the province of Tanjorc there arc 
many Jainas, principally Shrotfs, and two 
or three ancient Jaina temples. There are 
also some Jaina temples in the neighbour- 
hood of Cfinjavaram ; and in all likeli- 
hood, on inquiry, they will he found to 
etist in the Mysore, in Canara, and in 
many other parts of the territories under 
the Madras government. It is probable 
that, by an examination of the records and 
traditions in these temples, some authentic 
information may be obtained of the over- 
throw of the sect of Jaina, and the sub- 
stitution of the Brabmanical system, as 
the tradition of the terrible and exter- 
minating persecution which the Jainas suf- 
fered many ages past is still kept alive 
amongst them. 

A history of the provinces of Tinne- 
vclly and Madura, and of the erection of 
the several pagodas and forts in those pro- 
vinces. 

A correct history of the race of princes 
who reigned south of the Colerun is much 
wanted. The name of Trini^l Naic is 


An account of llie origin of the sontlicru 
Poligars, and the means by which they 
acquired the lands held by them. 

An account of the Cotta VelUilars in 
the Tinnevclly district, and of tlie settle- 
ment of the Vellalars in the lands of the 
Carnatic Paycngliat, with a notice of the 
countries whence they emigrated. 

The history of the northern Circars, 
with an account of the Uashwar settlers in 
that province. 

To ascertain whether any native histories 
exist of the invasion of the south-eastern 
peninsula by the Mahommedans and Mal>- 
rattas. 

At Madura, it is supposed, that some 
notices arc still preserved in the hands of 
the Brahmans, which may throw light on 
the ancient government and colonies be- 
lieved to have migrated to the eastern and 
western parts of the coast ; and in Mala- 
bar and Travancorc, vestiges of the early 
colonization of Kerala, Malayaiam, &c. 
are supposed to exist at present. Informa- 
tion on these subjects would be extremely 
interesting. 

At Cochin, the Jewish establishment 
deserves notice; and inquiry should be 
made respecting the ancient records pre- 
served among the Jews, and the ancient 
inscriptions on copper which they possess. 

Docs the town of Cochin give origin to 
an era of that name in use in tlie neigh- 
bouring districts ? 


rendered memorable from his magni- 
ficence, his able civil policy, and splendid 
religious establishments. More than fifty 
temples erected by him throughout Ma- 
dura and Tinnevclly, in situations most 
judiciously selected, attest his piety, wealth, 
and taste ; and it is supposed that many 
interesting particulars of his history might 
be collected in those provinces. 

Can any connexion be traced between 
the princes of the Chota and iMndiyan 
dynaisties and the sovereigns of the Ma- 
lay&lam country ? The name Sheran, 
stated to be prefixed to that of Permdl in 
the copper-plate grants to the Ciiristians 
in the ninth century, suggests tlie idea of 
a connexion having existed between them. 

An account of the settlement of the 
vttrimia ftibM of northern Brahmans on 
the banks of the Tambmpournie river, in 
the pinvince of Tinn^velly, and on Ae 
irrigated lands of Tanjore and Trichi'* 
nopoly. 


Antiquities. 

As there is reason to think that a gene- 
ral comparison of the antiquities preserved 
in different provinces would be the most 
cnVctiial means of throwing light on the 
early history of southern India, it is sug- 
gested that detailed descriptions of tlicm, 
accompanied by drawings, be, if possi- 
ble,' furnished. ^ 

llicse antiquities may be generally class- 
ed under the following heads, viz. 

1 . Sepulchral monuments, mounds, and 
tumuli. 

2. Single stones, on which rude figures 
of warriors are represented ; and flat 
stones, with rude sculptures -representing 
combats, objects of worship, &c., either 
with or witliout inscriptions^ These are 
in the Deckan denominated VtracaUf or 
heroic monuments. 

3. Shdsanams, or inscriptions in various 
'characters, cut in stone on rocks, Ac- 

These 
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Tlicse generally commemorate grants of 
land, &c. 

4. Vases, urns, and lamps, of clay and 
metal. 

5. Statues, whether those so remarkable 
for their size, and the uniformity of their 
sitting or standing attitudes, which belong 
to the Bouddhaic and Jain worship, or the 
more varied personifications of the Brah> 
manical system. 

6. Sculptured excavations, as those of 
Mah^maleipur, &c. 

Witli respect to the sepulchral moiiii- 
inenls, it is desirable to ascertain whether 
there are any ancient capitals of sove- 
reigns in their vicinity, to w'liom they 
might have served as biirying-places. 
Some observations on the nature of the 
ground and surrounding localities will be 
useful, in determining whether they were 
family tombs of dynasties, tombs of par- 
ticular tribes or castes, the common se- 
pulchres of large communities, or struc- 
tures erected in commemoration of the 
slain in some remarkable battle. 

Do any of the stones employed in build- 
ing these sepulcliiirnl monumciUs appear 
to have been chiselled? Are the quarries 
near that supplied them ; and do tlu?y seem 
to have been constructed by the labour of 
numbers, hastily collecting rude materials, 
or by workmen who had leisure to erect 
more elaborate structures ? 

Are there any circles of stone, great or 
small, surrounding these tombs, or any 
single stones of superior height and size, 
that might have been erected as particular 
marks or trophies ? 

Inquiries arc suggested among intelli- 
gent natives, relative to the traditions, 
dec. regarding these structures. Tlie class 
of Vaidias, or native physicians, the Jo- 
tiskes, or astronomers, and frequently the 
head ryots of villages, are recommended 
as the most intelligent and unbiassed 
sources of information. 

Coins. 

Tlie great utility of coins in illustrating 
history, renders it desirable that cither 
ancient coins, or accurate casts or draw- 
ings of them, should be collected. 

The ancient coins found in the pe- 
ninsula of India may be divided into four 
classes : 

1. Roman and Greek, which arc c^ily 


distinguished by the character aiul the 
outlines of the figures. 

2. Mahommedan coins of the different 
dynasties, Arabic, Persian, Patun, IMogiiJ, 
&c., and sometimes of the Caliphs who 
reigned previously to the first Mahoinmc- 
dan invasion. They arc distinguished liy 
inscriptions in Arabic or Peisian, and few 
of them, excepting the Zodiac coins, have 
figures of any living creature. They aro. 
cither round or square. 

3. Hindu coins of various dcseriptit)us, 
sometimes with only inscriptions in San- 
scrit in the Dcvanagarl character, but 
generally distinguished by einhlems of 
religion, by figures of deities and of 
animals, and by heads of sovereigns, fre- 
quently very rude. The most remarkable 
arc the Rama Tanka, a gold coin, convex 
mi one side and concave on the otlier, on 
which the coronation of Rama is repre^ 
seiited ; and the Canoge ctiins, on some 
of which is represented a king enthroned, 
on others an idol, &c. 

'I. Ancient Persian or Parthian coins, 
with inscriptions in tfie Pahlavi character, 
and sometimes in Greek, These arc rare- 
ly found in India, and generally represent 
the fire worship on one side. 

Curious coins are often presented at 
certain pagodas, as Tripatti, Trivalore, 
and Paddapullam. Chinese coins are also 
occasionally found on the sea-coast. 

in describing coins, a distinction sliquid 
be inadc between such as were intended 
for money, and such as servcdi, tlie purpose 
of medals. 

CoCNTHIES ANU PeoI'LE. 

If there arc any races in India with 
woolly hair, their history should be iiir 
vestigated, as they arc probably not of 
Asiatic origin. 

An account of tlie state of slavery in 
the peninsula, both domestic and agrU 
cultural. 

An account of the Abyssinian slavcti 
on the western coast of tlic peninsula^ 
their numbers, and the date of their trans- 
portation thither. 

Are there any traces of a colony of 
Abyssmians in Central India, or among 
the Vellalars of the Carnatic. 

All ac<*ount of military tribes; the 
composition, organization, discipline, and 
tactics of native armies, and any elucida- 
tion of military iiistituliuns and the art of 

war, 
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war, under the difTerent empires which 
have successively existed in India. 

An account of tho Parsees, their num- 
bers, religion, and literature. 

Hie history of the small Jewish king- 
doms in southern Arabia which w'crc de- 
stroyed by Miihamnicd. 

Some account of the secret association 
at Kilincseram, which is said to be govern- 
ed by laws much resembling those of free- 
masonry. 

Particulai*s of the education of dancers 
and singers, with any rules, written or 
oral, regarding these arts; the rights of 
property in female dancers; the castes 
into which their children are admitted; 
and their customs with regard to the pur- 
chase of children, es^iccially of the weaver 
tribe. 

An account of the Labbis. of the south- 
ern provinces of the peninsula. 

Information relative to the practice of 
burying alive which exists in the provinces 
north-west of Madras. 

An account of any races of moimtain- 
eers whose habits and customs ditl’er 
from those of the iiiliubitants of the ndgli- 
bouring plains. 

An account of the ceremonies and prac- 
tices of the pilgrims, at the temples in 
central and southern India; particularly 
those of Trivalore and Paddapollam, in 
the Jageer, with specimens of articles 
presented as ofterings at these temples. 

An account of maritime tribes from 
Bombay nWhwards, and of the people 
inhabiting tl&$pnks of the Indus. 

Akchitecturk. 

A translation or abstract of the Silpa 
Sdstra, and some exposition of Hindu 
architecture, including particulars of the 
building materials in use, especially the 
preparations of the various kinds of chu* 
nain and cement. 

Details regarding the building of pa- 
godas, forts, palaces, bridges, dykes, &c., 
with the dates of their erection. 

Tlie pagodas of “IVipaity, ,.3,>incomalee, 
Chillambram, Cdnjipuram, Swingam, and 
K&meseram, are particularly worthy of 
notice; and among the most remlEirkable 
forts are. those of Gingee, Vellore, Chan, 
demagotc, Seringapatam, Pennakonday, 
'IVichinopoly, Dindigul, and Palamcot- 
tab, with th» durgas or hill-forts in the 
Barainahal, the Mysore, the province of 


Canara ; Ac. ; many of these afo sup- 
posed to be very ancient. The works of 
Gingee may be instanced, • which, with 
any particulars of the former government 
of that place, would of themselves form a 
subject of curious inquiry. 

The pagoda and town of Shiva Samu- 
dratn, near the falls of the Cavery, deserve 
])articular description. 

A drawing of the bridge thrown over 
the Cavery at Seriiigapacam by the Dewaii 
Poorneali, and called the “ Wellesley 
Bridge,*' with an account of the manner 
of its erection and its dimensions, would 
also he highly interesting. 

The Hindu province of Tan j ore escaped 
entirely the ravages of IMahoinmcdan fa- 
naticism, and all its institutions, religious 
and domestic, exist at this day in their 
original state. An authentic account of 
the magnificent temples in the fortresses 
and towns of Tanjore, Combaconum, 
Mayuveram, Trivalore, Manargoody, and 
Andiarcoil, would be extremely valuable. 
The sculi>tures in the temple of Andiar- 
cofl arc prirticuhirly recommended to at- 
tention. 

Lamuxo Tknuues, Aoiiicci.ture, Stc, 

Copies and translations of all kinds of 
deeds and instruments for the transfer of 
property, with a notice of the countries 
and periods to which they refer. 

To ascertain, w'ith respect to grants of 
land in general, whether tlm land itself 
is in any case bcstow'cd by the grant, or 
only the landlord's share of the produce 
or revenue. 

Is there any reason to fbritk that tenures 
w'cre established in the south of India by 
the princes of the Chola and PAndipan dj^- 
nasties, previously to the conquests by the 
Carnatic sovereigns, in the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteentlT centuries ? 

Notices of the ancient and modern 
Hindu systems of agriculture, and of the 
apportionment of the produce of the soil. 

A statement of the proportion of Ma- 
hommedan to Hindu cultivators in the 
several provinces. 

An account of the local products of the 
soil, and of tlie |arious manures in use. 

An account of the culture of tho dif- 
ferent kinds of indigo, of sugar, rice, and 
opium. 

account of the culture of tcdiacco, 
Ond of the date of its first Introduction 
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iritp India ; and of Uic pepper and betel 
vines. 

A description of timber trees, with a 
collection of specimens. 

The history of the division of the pro- 
duce of the soil between the cultivators of 
irrigated lands in the several provinces of 
the peninsula ; when tills division was 
iirst cstablislied ; its cause ; the original 
rates of division, and the increase or de- 
crease of these rates under diflerent sove- 
reigns or governments. 

All account of the extent to wliich 
irrigation is carried in soutiiern India, 
and of the works of art erected for that 
purpose, accompanied by drawings and 
plans. 

An historical account of the Anniciit 
on the river Cavery, and of tlic first con- 
version of the waters of the river 'Jaiii- 
brapournic, in Tinnevelly, to purposes of 
irrigation. 

Arts and Manufactvkks. 

An inquiry into the state of the arts in 
general ; the smelting of ores ; reHniiig 
and working of metals ; works in ivory, 
wood, pottery, silk, cotton, &c. 

Descriptions of native processes for the 
pro])aratiuu of various articles of doinestic 
consumption : such as coloured powders, 
dyes, cosmetics, varnishes, gilding, real 
and imitative ; and the other ornamental 
works which the Hindus so skilfully em- 
ploy in the decoration of wooden idols, 
toys, &c. 

Models, drawings, Or specimens of all 
kiiid.j of implements, w'itli descriptions. 

A history of the rise and progress of 
navigation among the Arabs, and of the 
art of ship and boat-huildiiig, as well in 
their ports as in those of India. Models 
of grabs, dows, donies, masula boats, 
catamarans, and canoes, would iiiateriHlly 
illustrate this subject. 

An account of the constitution of a 
musical band, and a description of the 
various musical instruments in use, with 
specimens. 

An account of the musical notation of 
the Hindus,, with a history of their at- 
tainments ill the scienra of music. Some 
of their most populanjjftii's, as examples, 
would enhance the value of' communica- 
tions on this subject. 

^ An "account of the gymnastic m^ciscs 
■of the': Hindus and Mahoanmedans ; their 


arms and warlike engines, olTciisivc and 
defensive; their method of taking wild 
animals and game, and the instruments 
employed for these purposes. 

Natural History. 

Natural history in all its departments 
still offers a wide field of research in 
India. Many districts Jiiive been but 
superficially examined, as to their animal, 
vegetable, and mineral prodiictiuns ; and 
even the varieties of the human race have 
not been siiflieiently considered. Com- 
munications on this branch of science 
would therefore be particularly valuable. 

The principal rivers will probably fur- 
nish many iiciv sjiecies of fish ; and the 
various methods of taking them, as well 
along the coast and in hai hours as in 
rivers, would form a good subject for in- 
vestigation. 

Tlie mothod of conducting tlic sevcml 
pearl fisheries, their extent and annual pro- 
duce, form a brunch of this inf|uiry. 

An account of the breeds of cattlu in 
Guntoor and Guzerat, INlysore, and Vel- 
lore, and the cause of their exceeding so 
remarkably in size those of Tunjore, Ma- 
labar, and Canura ; also an account of the 
various breeds of horses, both aboriginal 
and Arabian. 

An account of the Slum Niti, or wild 
dog, acconiiJanied by drawings or a skin. 
Does it attack the larger beasts of prey 
and hunt in packs ? 

It has been observed ip^thc extensive 
bamboo jungle on the side of the 

peninsula, that tracts oIt ^lic forest have 
simultaneously died, leaving bare patches 
of many miles in extent, and that destruc- 
tive irruptions qf wild elephants into culti- 
vated districts have on some occasions 
been owing to this cause. Docs this phe- 
nomenon take place in other parts of In- 
dia? among other trees as well as the 
bamboo ? and to what cause is it to be 
attributed ? 

Miscrl^neous. 

An a^unt of eastern caravans, or 
overland communications between Europe 
and ^India, both in ancient and modern 
timesi 

An account of the former and present 
state of the I’ainboo strait betwccD the 
jshiiid of Uameseram and the main, 
with a statement of the causes which 

have 
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have obstructed its navigation by large 
vessels. 

It is suggested, that meteorological ac- 
counts he kept in all the cutcherries of 
collectors, with a view to deducing thence 
a general meteorological account of the 
peninsula ; and the annexed is recom- 
mended as the form in which such ac- 
counts should be registered. 

It also appears to be desirable that the 
meteorological register should be accom- 
panied by the following introductory re- 
marks, viz. An account of the liciglit of 


die station above the sea, staling whether 
it is on table-land or in a valley ; among 
hills or woods; near swamps or on dry 
ground. An account of the soil, the geo. 
logical features of the neighbourhood, the 
mineral and vegetable productions, the 
source of the supply of water, and if 
from wells, their depth. Sec. 

It M requested that in any commnmca* 
lions forwarded to the Society, the native 
names may he written in the original cha- 
racter as rvcll as in Eni^ish. 


Meteorologicai. Register. 
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Sahidic Dialects ; with Observations on the Bash- 
muric; together with the Ahihabets of the Hiero- 
glyphic and Demotic, or Enchorial Characters, 
and some Explanation jalative to their , Use. By 
the Rev. Henry TattaraT M.A. ' Uvo. 

The I^eypHan Lexicon of La Croze, iteholtZt and 
Woide, incorporating Rossil Etymolci^iae Egyp- 
tiacee. By the Rev. H. Tatum, M.A., && 

FRANCE. 

Lettre d M. Abel Remusat, sur la Nature dcs 
Formes Grammatleales en general, et sur le Gihile 
de laLangue Chlnoiieen p^lrulier ; par M. Oull- 
lauine de Humboldt. Uvo. 2 fr. 6c. 

Histoire NatureHo des Mamm{feres, avec des fi- 
gures Orlglnales colori^,dess)nce8 d’apr^ Ics aai> 


maux vivans; par MM. Gcoftroy Saint-Ililaire ct 
Fre<i. (Miv ier. 2 feuillcs de texte et six planches 
ill 4to. U fr. 

HttNlnm-Ghera'i, Sultn7i de Crinu^c, ou Voyage's 
et Souvenirs du Due de Richelieu ; par L. T. 
d’Asfeld. 12mo. 4fr. 

Rclntim (Van Voyage dans la Marmaruiue, la (.!y- 
renalquc, ct les Oasis d’Audjelah et dc Maradoh *, 
ace-oinpagne de cartes G6ographiques et plnnchm 
representans les Monumensde ccs contr^, par M. 
J. R. Pacho. 4to. lu fr. 


GERMANY. 

The Annuls of Taltari, in Arabic, now first 
printed from tbe MSS. in tbe f.ibniry at Leyden, 
and in the Royal Library at Berlin. Edited, with 
a Latin Translation, by Professor Kosegarten, of 
Griefswald. In One Volume 4to., tlic First Part 
now in course of publication. 

BENGAL. 

A Treatise on tbe Methods of Determining Ter- 
rcstial Longitudes by the Moon’s Right Ascension. 
By John Crisp, Captain, Madras Army. 10 lls. 
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JOURNAL OF COLUMBUS. 

An American periodical work lias pub* 
li&hcd a journal of tlie first voyage of 
Columbus, recently discovered in MS. in 
the Archives of the Duke del Infaiitado, 
in the hand-writing of the celebrated Bar- 
tolomeo dc las Casas. The greater part 
of the MS. seems to be an abstract of the 
original Journal of the navigator ; but the 
following curious introduction is in the 
words of Columbus. 

“ ‘ In nomine /?. N. Jesu Christi.—* 
Whereas, most Christian, most high, most 
excellent, and most powerful Brinces, our 
Lords, King and Queen of the Spains and 
the isles of the sea, this preacnt year 1492, 
after your Highnesses had ended the war 
against the Moors, who reigned in Eu- 
rope, and had finished the war in the great 
city of Granada, where this present year, 
on the second day of January, I saw the 
royal banners of your Highnesses planted 
by force of arms on the towers of Alham- 
bra, which is the fortress of the said city, 
and saw the Moorish king come out of the 
gates of the city and kiss the royal hands 
of your Highnesses, and of my Lord the 
Prince ; and then in that same month, by 
the information which 1 have given your 
lliglincsses of the lands of India, and of a 
prince called Gran Cant which signifies in 
our language king of kings, how he and 
his predecessors had often sent to Home to 
solicit teachers of our holy faith to instruct 
him in it, and the holy father had never 
provided him any, and thus many people 
were lost by believing in idolatries, and 
harbouring doctrines of ])erdition ; your 
Highnesses, as Catholic Christians and 
princes, who arc lovers of the holy Chris- 
tian faith and jiromotcrs of it, and enemies 
of the sect of Mahomet, and of all idoIa> 
tries and here.sics, thought to send me, 
Christopher Columbus, to said regions of 
India, to see the said princes and the peo- 
ple and country, and the disposition of 
them and of the whole, and the course to 
be adopted for their conversion to our holy 
faith ; and ordained that 1 shoultih not pro- 
ceed by land to the east, as it hath been 
customary to go, but by way of the west, 
in which direction we have to tin's day no 
certain evidence that any person has pass- 
ed. So, after having expelled all the Jews 
from youri' l^li^^oms and seignorics, in 
the same vdinm^of January, your High- 
nesses commanded me to proceed to those 
regions of India with a sufficient arma- 
ment; and for this granted me grjeat favours, 
and ennobled me, so that thenceforth in 
time to come I might style myself Don, 
and should be high admiral of the o<^an, 
and viceroy and perpetual governor of all 


tlic islands and mainland which I should 
discover and acquire, and which should 
thereafter be discovered and acquired in 
the ocean, and so my oldest son should 
succeed me, and from degree to degree 
forever; and I left the cify of Granada 
the 12tli day of the iiiotilh of May of the 
same year M92 on Saturday; 1 went to 
the town of Palos, a seaport, vilierc 1 
equipped three vessels very suitable for 
such a purpose, and departed from the said 
port, well supplied with much provisions 
and many seamen, the 3d day of the month 
of August of the said year, on Friday, 
half an hour before sunrise, and steered 
for the Canary Islands of your Iliglmcsscs, 
which are in the said ocean, thence to take 
my departure, and navigate until I should 
reach the Indies, and deliver the embassy 
of your Highnesses to tlitJse Princes, and 
thus accomplish what yon had commanded 
me ; and tlierefore I thought to write all 
this voyage very exactly, from day to day, 
every tiling which I should do, or see, or 
experience, as will be seen in the sequel.** 

Hence it is evident (as already known) 
that Columbus stumbled upon America 
in his pursuit of India. When he first 
discovered land (the island Guanahaiii) 
his inquiries of the natives were respecting 
Cathay ami Cipan^o. The following ex- 
tracts from the journal are to the same 
eflect : 

“ Friday, October 2G. — He sets sail for 
Cuba, because by the signs which tlic 
Indians gave him of its magnitude, and 
of the gold and pearls there, he thought 
it must be the same with CMpango. 

“ Tuesday, October 30. — He says that 
be must exert liiinself to go to the Gruu 
Can, who he thought was there, or at the 
city of Cathay, belonging to the Gran 
Can, which he says is very large, as 
was told before be lefl Spain.** 

CONSUMPTION OF OPIUM IN CHINA. 

It is remarkable that whilst tlie laws of 
China strictly prohibit the importation of 
this drug, under the severest penalties, 
confiscating the cargoes of vessels in which 
it is brouglit, levying heavy fines upon, 
and subjecting to corporal punishment, all 
persons concerned in smuggling it,* and 
even sentencing houses in which it is 
found to (he flames, the consumption of 
opium continues, and the quantity de- 
manded and received in China is regular 
and nearly uniform. Even the use of it* 

is 

* The risk of conveying opium into the interior 
is evident from the fact that 8,000 dollars have 
been given at Pekin for a chest worth only 800 at 
Canton. 
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is prohibited, so tliat it is an enjoyment 
purchased with great risk or great sacri- 
fice in bribes; since those who use it can 
always be known by the effects it produces. 
It is not perhaps generally known timt 
opium, in that country is chiefly used for 
smoking, that is, for mixing with tobacco. 
For this purpose, the Bengal opium is 
preferred to that of every other country on 
account of its flavour. When opium is 
required for chewing, and the intoxicating 
property is more an object than the flavour, 
the Malwa opium is preferred to that of 
Bengal, because it is more abundant in 
the narcotic principle. For this reason it 
is a favourite in the eastern islands. The 
Malwa opium has latterly been in ani- 
mated demand at Canton, whilst that of 
Patna and Benares, as w'cll as tliose of 
Bengal and Turkey, have declined in 
credit. This denotes that the destructive 
habit of chewing opium is gaining ground 
in China. Thus do records of trade sup- 
ply a commentary upon the morals of a 
country ! 

THE ASIATIC ELEl'IIANT. 

M. Cuvier says th;,t the Asiatic elephant 
is Hiicen or sixteen feet high. This nji- 
pears to be a great mistake ; elephants in 
India rarely, if ever, exceed eleven f«et in 
height. 

TUIiXISII LAWYERS. 

The following curious anecdote is told, 
in the Negaristant * of a famous lawyer of 
Bagdad, called Abu Joseph : it marks 
several peculiarities in the Mohammedan 
law, and displays some casuistical inge- 
nuity in adapting them to the views of his 
clients. The Caliph Ilartin Alrashid had 
taken a fancy for a female slave belonging 
to his brother Ibrahim ; he oflered lo pur- 
chase her, hut Ibrahim, though willing to 
oblige his sovereign, had sworn that lie 
would neither sell nor give her away. As 
all parties wished lo remove this difficulty, 
Abu Joseph was consulted, who advised 
Ibrahim to give his brother onc-half of the 
slave, and to sell him the other. Happy 
to be relieved from this emharrassii^cnt, 
the Caliph ordered 30,000 dinars for the 
moiety of the slave, which Ibrahim, as a 
mark of his acknowlcdgmcnr, presented to 
the lawyer. But a second difliciilty now 
arose. Tlie Moslem law prohibits all com- 
merce between a man and the w'lfe or 
concubine of his brother, till. she has been 
re.married and divorced by a third person. 
Abu Joseph advised tlie Caliph to marry 
her to one of his slaves, who, for a pro- 
per consideration, would be easily induced 
to repudiate her on the spot. The cere- 
mony was performed ; but the slave, fall- 
ing in love with his handsome spouse, 

• Or Gallery of Plcturen, consisting of historicsl 
anecdotes in prose and verse.— Eft. 


could not be prevailed upon to consent to 
a separation. Here was a strange and 
unexpected dilemma ; for, all despotic ns 
the Caliph was, he durst not compel him. 
But Aim Joseph soon discovered an ex. 
pedient : he desired the Caliph to make a 
present to the lady of her new husband, 
which virtually dissolved the marriage ; 
as no woman, by the Mohammedan law, 
can be the wife of her own slave. Over- 
joyed that the gordian knot vi*as thus so 
ingeniously unloosed, the Caliph gave 
him 10,000 dinars ; and the fair slave, re- 
ceiving a considerable present from her 
royal lover, presented him with 10,0(X) 
more; so that Abu Joseph, in a few lioun.s> 
found his fees amount to 50,000 dinars, 
or nearly j£?25,000. — Yllhhardson's JJiss. 

SUnTERRAXEOUS SOUNDS AT NAKOUS. 

Baron Humboldt informs us, on the 
authority of most creditable witnesses, that 
suhterranooiis sounds like those of an 
organ are heard, towards sunrise, by those 
who sleep upon the granite rocks on the 
banks of the Orinoco. Messrs. Jomard, 
Jollois, and Devilliers, three of the na- 
turalists who accompanied Buonaparte to 
Egypt, heard at sunrise a noise like that 
of a string breaking, in a granite monu- 
ment placed at the centre of the spot on 
v^'liich the palace of Carnac stands, ^unds 
of a nature analogous to these have been 
heard by Mr. Gray, of University Col- 
lege, Oxford, at a place called Nakoiis 
(which signities a hell), three leagues from 
Tor, or Tar, on the Bed Sea. "J'liis 
place, which is covered with sand and sur- 
rounded with low rocks in the form .of an 
amphitheatre, presents a steep declivity to- 
wards the sea, from w hich it is half a mile 
distant. It has a height of about 300 feet 
upon 80 feet of width. It has received 
the name of a bell, because it emits sounds, 
not as the statue of Memnon formerly did 
nt sunrise, but at every hour of the day 
and night, and at all seasons. The first 
time tliat Mr. Gray visited this place, he 
heard, at the end of a quarter of an 
hour, a low' continuous murmuring sound 
beneath his feet, which gradually changed 
into pulsations as it became louder, so as 
to resemble the ticking of a clock. In 
flve minutes it became so strong as to re- 
semble the striking of a clock, and even . 
to detach the sand.* Anxious lo discover 
tli^.,^us|^pf this phenomenon, which no 
jploi^^ag^^yaveller had mentioned, Mr. 

returned to the sppt next day, and 
remained an hour to liea£tfie sound, which 
wal!i on that occasion heard much louder 
than liefors. As the sky was serene, and 
the air calm, he was satisfied that the 
sound could not be attributed to the inlro- 

ducfeion 

• The people of Tor declare that the cancels are 
frightened and rendered furious by these sounds. ' 
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duction of the eitemal air ; and, in ad- 
dition to this, he could not observe any 
orevices by which this external air could 
penetrate. The Arabs of tlie desert as- 
cribe these sounds to a convent of monks 
preserved miraculously under ground, and 
they are of opinion that the sound is that 
of their bell. Others think tbat it arises 
from volcanic causes, and they found this 
opinion on the fact, that the hot baths of 
Fharaoli are on the same coast . — [^Edbu 
Phil, Joum, 

CHINESB FUNERAL KITES. 

Dr. Morrison tells us that it was an 
ancient custom in China to inter with the 
dead clay carriages (t*hoo-chay *) and straw 
men, for the use and service of tlic de- 
ceased in the other world. A similar 
usage is still attended to. The usage at 
present is to make a number of utensils of 
])nper, and by consiiiniiig them in fire, 
pass tliem into the invisible state, for the 
use of the departc<l person. Tlie general 
term for them is Ming-k'he* A house, 
sedan-chairs, .*1 boat, boatmen, attendants, 
clotlies, and so on, are made and burnt. 
They burn the actual clothes which tlie 
person wore, which, of course, in the case 
of ijoor people are not worth mucli, but 
expensive wardrobes of tlie rich are thus 
consumed. They denominate the prac- 
tice S/iaou-kwo-ho, ** to l)urn clotlics for 
the passage of the river.’* The river to 
be passed is called Jlwang^ho, ** the yel- 
low river.” 


Corintliian and Ionic orders are thoi^ alone 
employed in these ditiTerent )bmildingiL 
These two towns,” it is added, ** which 
arc, doubtless, of Grecian origin, must be 
traced to a very high antiquity. They are 
at present deserted, and have but riieif 
ruins alone to bear testimony to tlieir an- 
cient grandeur, while their guardians aro 
but a few Arabs who encamp around them 
under tents. M. de Champmartiu says 
that the ruins of those towns, drawings of 
which he brings with him, will appear 
more striking than those of Balbec .o|r 
Palmyra.” The account contains like- 
wise a curious anecdote of an occurrence 
at Constantinople. M. Champmartin 
and Father Desmazures happened to be at 
Constantinople at the time of the massacre 
of tlie Janissaries, and during the horrors 
of the bloody revolution w'hich annihilated 
them. When the firman of the Grand 
Seignor arrived, M. de Champmartin was 
engaged in painting the Scraskier, and 
the Pacha, with imperturbable coolness, 
and without rising from the sitting, gave 
orders for the execution of llic rebels, 
whose bodies almost immediately en- 
cumbered the court of the old seraglio, 
which then formed his palace. M. de 
Champmartin has preserved n copy of this 
portrait, which, it is said, is admirably 
executed, although the hand of the artist 
might well have trembled at the thought 
of the terrible circumstance which it re- 
called, and at the danger which threatened 
himself, if any sign of horror or of pity 
had escaped him,” 


ARABIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

The Quolidienfie, a Paris paper, con- 
tains a pt^i/ notice of the travels of a 
young French artist named Cliampinartin, 
the Due de liichelicu (de Juinilhac), and 
the Abbe Desma/ures, in tlie Holy Land, 
JSgypt, Arabia, Constantinople, Ac. The 
traveller, it is stated, explored the ancient 
cities of Dgerasli and Ammon. ” At the 
former, they discovered two superb Uiea- 
tres, the stage of one of whicli is still 
perfect. There are also several temples in 
un almost entire state of preservation. 
Streets are also to be seen ornamented 
tliroughout with Ionic columns. The 
orders of architecture used are the Co- 
rinthian and Ionian. The whole is built 
of a luird stone, almost .granitic ; po ap- 
l>carance of marble is tO'he saen. Each 
column is composed .of .oAly .^r 
including both base and 
mon, eight laagpes from 
travellers also diseoverad a thcdti^. several 
grand entrances of exquisite ofiphttf^tMfe, 
and a bridge which led to. die ^le 

'I* The word 4^h6o Blgnifies mud $ the 

word chay, a chariot. The reslnnhbfil^ pt the 
latter to cAor, chair, and chai$a, in European 
language, W 9 vl^.be a grand discovery to wmc ety- 

Astatic ^ui'n,VoL.2i, No.l41. 


BRICK TEA. 

The Mongols, and most of the No- 
madcs of middle Asia, make use of this 
tea; it serves them both for food and 
drink. The Chinese carry on a great trade 
in it, but never drink it tlicmselvcs. In 
the tea manufactories, which arc for the 
most part in the Chinese government of 
Fokicn, the dry, dirty, and damaged leaves 
and stalks of the tea arc thrown aside, they 
arc then mixed with a glutinous substance, 
pressed into moulds, and dried in ovens. 
These blocks arc called by the Ilussiahs, 
on account of their shape, brick tea. The 
Mongols, the Bouriats, the inhabitants 
of Siberia beyond Lake Baikal, and the 
Kalmucks, take a piece of this tea, pound 
it in a mortar made on purpose, and throw 
the powder into a cast-iron vessel full of 
boiling water, which they suHcr to stand 
a long time upon the fire ; adding a little 
salt and milk, and sometimes mixing flouT 
fried in oil. This tea, or broth, is known 
by Che name of Satouran. It is very. 
hourishing.^[7tm^omA:t*s Travels. 

ORIEMTAX. COINS. 

The richest cabinet of oriental coins in 
Europe is, perhaps, that of Count Ro- 

3 A xhanzow, 
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mnnsovt at St. Fctcrsburgli, of which 
FrofesBor Friebn has lately completed a 
catalogue. It contains, besides many other 
remarkable coins, a complete collection of 
all the coins of the hordes of the Golden 
Chersoncsus, of the Abassides, of the 
Ommiyabs, of the Edvis of Morocco, of 
the Tafoarides of Khorasan, of the Sa- 
manides of Biicharia, of the Princes of 
the House of Tulun, in Egypt, the Bai- 
den, the Khans of Tartary, the succes- 
sors of Timur, the Sophis of Persia, the 
Princes of Jagatai, the Moguls, tlie Sul. 
tans of Turkey, and the Kings of Georgia. 

CATEKFILLARS IN NF.W SOUTH WALES. 

The appearance of the caterpillars is 
sometimes so sudden and so numerous, that 
many of the country people believe firmly 
they are brought by the winds. It is 
puzzling how they should appear simul- 
taneously and ill such numbers upon iso- 
lated spots. They do not spread widely 
over the field, but procec<l in a compact 
line, often several inches wide and deep, 
huddling over each other like a hive of 
bees. This line is stretched irregularly 
across the field, the progress of their 
ravages being seen waving in and out, 
upon the edge of the unscathed portion, 
like the irregular ravages of a fire. Not 
a green blade is to be seen behind them, 
except tliosc of the solitary herbs^ rib- 
grass, and the like, which they avoid, the 
field being bedded with their fetid excre- 
ment, and forming a dismal, desert-look, 
ing contrast to the flourishing pasture in 
advance of them. The commencement of 
spring is the period of their visit ; and al- 
tliough they send but few pioneers btforCt 
yet behind there arc generally stragglers. 
In crossing-.a stream, they proceed to some 
point of land projecting into it above, 
where there is a bend, and dropping into 
the water, are floated to the opposite side, 
at some distance below. So close and 
massive is often their advancing line, that 
you may tread several hundreds to death 
by a single stamp of your feet. — [Two 
Years in New South Wales, 

lUtEXNESS OF THE EARLV MUSULMANS. 

An Arabian expounder of the chapter 
of Amram, where God declares be lias 
prepared Paradise for those who restrain 
their anger and forgive tliose wlio trespass 
against them, relates (according to D'Her- 
belot) the following anecdote of the 
meekness of tlie celebrated Mohammedan 
doctor, Abu-Hunifah, which transcends 
Christian forbearance. Abu Huni fall, hav- 
ing received a blow on the face, turned to 
the smiter, and said : I might return 

you blow for blow, but I will not; I 
might complain to the Caliph, but I will 
not; I might represent to God in my 
' prayers the outrage you have offered me^ 


hut I will not ; Anally, I might at : the 
day of judgment call on God to avenge 
it; but, so far from doing so, if that 
dreadful day were now to come, andnny 
intercession could avail, I would not enter 
Paradise, except in your company.** 

CHINESE JEST. 

Dr. Morrison, in his Chinese Dialogues^ 
gives the following Chinese tale, or anec- 
dote, as an illustration A physician, who 
was going to remove, said to his neigh, 
hours, ** I have given you much trouble, 
and now have nothing at parting to pre- 
sent you in token of regard ; accept a 
packet of medicine.*' Tlie neighbours 
excused themselves, saying they had no 
complaint. Tlie doctor replied, “ only 
take my physic, and I warrant you will 
soon be sick enough.'* 

OBJECT OP EMDALMlNO IN EGYPT. 

A French chemist, M. Julia Fontcnelle, 
in a discourse pronounced on occasion of 
the opening of an Egyptian mummy in 
the amphitheatre of the Sorbonne at Paris, 
has delivered an opinion rcs^iccting the 
cause of embalming in Egypt, that the 
Egyptians were led to it from physical 
necessity. During four months of every 
year the inundations of the Nile cover al- 
most entirely the whole of the surface of 
Egypt which is under cultivation. Under 
the reign of Sesostris, for an extent of 
territory of about 2,250 square leagues, 
according to D’Anville, there would be a 
population of 6,222 persons per square 
league, which would present ;}50,0(X) 
deaths per annum. These corpses must 
l>e gotten rid of cither by burning or by 
interment : if the latter, they must be 
buried around the Inhabited spots, or in 
those which were inundated by the Nile, 
and then the decomposition of these bodies 
would have been a source of destruction ; 
and for burning there was an insufficiency 
of wood. But the soil of Egypt abounds 
in springs of natron (suhearbonate of 
soda) ; and as this substance is perfectly 
antiseptic, the inhabitants were naturally 
led to preserve with it the corpses of the 
dead. In support of the opinion that 
sanitary views alone were the cause of 
embalment down to tlie third century be- 
fore the Christian era, when the prac- 
tice was abandoned, M. Fontenello ob- 
serves, that during the whole of that period 
the plague was unknown in Egypt, where 
it is now endemic. 

OROAmZATION OF TUB CAMES.ROPARD. 

At a meeting of the Academy of 
Sciences, Paris, on the 6tli August, M. 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire, demonstrated, from 
a skull of a young girafe, that tlie horns 
of this animal are not simple evciritecences 
of the frontal bone, as commonly sup- 
posed. 
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posed, but a superaddcd bone, which !t is 
possible at a particular period to separate. 
This circumstance is common to the cervi, 
among wliich M. Gcoffroy proposes to 
class the animal. 

CHINESE INK. 

According to Chinese authorities, ink 
was supplied their court, in Iho 
time of the Han dynasty, antecedent to 
our era, from a place called Yu-mo. About 
A.D. 400 it was made of the soot obtained 
from grain and fir. At the commence- 
ment of tlie T*hang dynasty (A.D. 650) 


ink was annually brought IVom Corea aa 
an article of tribute, and was called pine 
or fir-smoke ink. In the reign of He-ning 
of the Sung dynasty (A.D. 1085), one 
Ch*hang-yu began to use oil-smoke, and 
put musk into it, and made an ink which 
he denominated the dragon composition ; 
otherwise called imperial ink. In old 
times, tl)c ink of Le-ting>qwei was the 
best; then that of Ch'liang-yu, and lastly 
the ink of Chin-lang. The application 
of the word mth to ink is fix^ by the 
phrase skoo~mKhf i. e. book-ink. 


NEW STAMP DUTIES OF CALCUTTA. 

Schedule op the Stamp Duties imposed by Regulation XII. 1826. 


Preamble of the Regulation.^** Whereas 
stamp duties have long been raised, levied, 
and paid within the provinces subordinate 
to this presidency, and whereas it appears 
expedient, with a view to the improvement 
of the revenue deri veil from the said duties, 
and is otherwise just and proper, that a 
similar tax should be levied and paid 
witliin the town of Calcutta, the Vice- 
President in Council, &c. has enacted 
the following rules to be in force within 
the said town of Calcutta from and after 
the 1st day of May next ensuing.** 

Agreer/yents (except for hire of la- 
bour, or for sale of goods under 
50D rupees, and agreements by 
letter between persons forty miles 
apart) B O 

Assignments, not being Conveyan- 
ces and Settlements, and not 
specially exempted B O 

BiUa of Exchange, or obligation for 
payment of money, within tlie 
provinces subordinate to Fort 
William, at sight, or at any 
stated period, not exceeding three 
months ufler date, or ninety days 
after sight ; and bills of exchange 
payable out of the said provinces 
at whatever date, viz. 

For a sum not exceeding Rs. 25. ..Rs. 0 1 


Above 

Rupees S5.... 

not exceeding 
Rupees 50 

0 

2 

60.... 

... 100 

0 

4 

100.... 

200 

0 

8 

200.... 

400 

0 

12 

400.... 

... 800 

1 

0 

800.... 

... 1,600 

1 

8 

1,600.... 

... 3,000 

2 

0 

3,000.... 

... 5,000 ..a... 

2 

8 

5,000.... 

... 10,000 ...... 

4 

0 

10,000.... 

... 20,000 

6 

0 

20,000 ... 

30,000 

6 

0 


Above not exceeding 

Rs.da,00() Rs. .'lO.OOU ... Rs. 12 0 

50,000 100,000 16 0 

100,000 20 0 


Promissory Notes on paper of the above 
value are not re-issuable; but if inten- 
ded to be rc-issued tlie duty is ns 
follows : — 

For a sum not exceeding Rs. 25. . . Rs. 0 2 


Above not exceeding 

Rupees 25 Rupees 50 0 4 

50 100 0 8 

100 200 0 12 

200 400 1 0 

400 800 1 8 

BOO 1,600 2 0 

1,600 .3,000 2 8 

3,000 5,000 4 0 

.5,000 10,000 6 0 

10.000 20,000 ...... 8 0 

20.000 30,000 12 0 

30.000 .50,000 16 0 

50.000 100,000 20 0 

100,000 32 0 


The Governor -general may allow banks 
and companies to compound for the 
stamp duty. 

Foreign Bills of Exchange, drawn 
in sets, for every bill of eacli ^ 
set, where tlie sum payable there- 
by may not exceed 4 00 rupees. . . Rs. 0 8 

Above not exceeding 


Rupees 400... Rupees 800 0 12 

800 1,600 1 0 

1,600 3,000 1 8 

3.000 5,000 2 0 

5.000 10,000 ...... 2 8 

10.000 20,000 ...... 4 0 

20.000 30,000 6 0 

30.000 50,000 8 0 

50.000 12 0 

Excinptions.«Bills of Exchange and 


'orniS' 
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Fnmrisstir^ NoIm hsited by Ootefti. 
ifwAt, or oth^r aeknowledgcnieiit on 
accO|unt of Government ; and all drafts 
or p|^era for payment of money on de- 
mand drawn by kny banker or agent' 
residing within twenty miles of the 
place whence issued, such place being 
specified. 

JSiOs (f Sate, as securities, merely 
collateral, with some instrument 
that has paid duty as convey- 
ance 8 0 

Bonds, or objections for payment of money 
at a period exceeding three months or 
ninety days’ sight; also llcspondentia 
and Bottomry bonds; vis. 

In a sum not cxcccdingRs. 25... Rs. 0 2 


Above 

Rupees 25 .. 

not exceeding 
... Rupees 50 

0 

4 

50 ... 

100 

0 

8 

100 ... 

200 

1 

0 

200 ... 

300 

2 

0 

.300 ... 


4 

0 

500 ... 

1,000 

r> 

0 

1,000 ... 

2,000 

10 

0 

2,000 ... 


16 

0 

.3,000 ... 


20 

0 

5,000 ... 


32 

0 

10,000 ... 

20,000 

40 

0 

20,000 ... 

30,000 

50 

0 

30,000 ... 


64 

0 

50,000 ... 


70 

0 

75,000 ... 

looiooo 

80 

0 

100,000 ... 

.. .. 150,000 

100 

0 

150,000 ... 

200,000 

120 

0 

200,000 ... 


150 

0 


Bonds given as security for transfer of 
Government Securities, or for payment 
of Annuities for a fixed pcriofl, or 
for delivery on accounting for any 
matter capable of being valued, are to 
be charged at the rate of the amount 
engaged, &c. or at the value of the 
matter, &c. 

Bonds for Annuities or for an indefinite 
period, are to be charged at the rate of 
ten times the yearly payment. 

Bonds where the amount is un- 
certain or unlimited ; 150 0 

Bonds taken as collateral security with an 
instrument that has paid duty, or taken 
as security for performance of a contract, 
not for transfer of property ; also 
bonds of indemnity and bonds for due 
execution of office, and all other 
bonds, Rs. 8 0 

Exemptions Arbitration Bonds; bonds 
given to dr by government officers on 
^vernment account ; judicial or revenue 
security bonds, razeenamahs, sooluhna- 
mahs and ruffanamahs. 

Charter-parties, or contracts of that 
nature (except for vessels taken 
up by government) Rs. 8 0 


Conveyame^: vUi Where the pur- 
chase or consideration money 
shall not exceed 50 riipees...,.«lls. 0 8 


Above 

not exceeding 



Rupees 50 ... 

... rupees 100 ...... 

1 

0 

100 ... 

200 

2 

0 

200 ... 

.500 

4 

0 

500 ... 

... 1,000 

8 

0 

1,000 ... 

2,000 

12 

0 

2,000 ... 

3,000 

16 

0 

3,000 ... 

... 5,000 

20 

0 

5,000 ... 

8,000 

32 

0 

8,000 ... 

... 12,000 

40 

0 

12,000 ... 

20,000 

50 

0 

20,000 ... 

30,000 

64 

0 

.30,000 ... 

.50,000 

80 

0 

50,000 ... 

... 100,000 

100 

0 

100,000 ... 

... 200,000 

150 

0 

and for every further lack of rupees 


beyond two 

lacks 

100 

0 


Exemptions : — Grants, leases or sales, 
wherein Government is a party (except 
sales for recovery of arrears of revenue 
or rent, or in satisfaction of dues of 
court, when the purchaser, &c. arc to pay 
the duty) ; also transfers in government 
loans or securities, and Bank shares. 
Copies authenticated of any instruments 
charged with stamp duty, viz. 

When made for a party,— >the same duty 
as the original instrument. 

Wlicn made for a person, not a 

party Rs. 8 0 

Authenticated records of writings 
furnished to individuals from any 
public office of government, are 
to be written on paper of the 

value for each sheet of 0 8 

Exemptions -.—Copies for the private use 
of persons having custody of the ori- 
ginal, or of their attorney ; copies which 
public officers arc directed to furnish, 
and are not specially charged ; copies 
of proceedings and decrees of the Sud- 
der Dewanny Adawliit, which are to be 
charged as usual. 

Deeds of any kind not particular- 
ized..... Rs. 8 0 

Exchanges ; Deeds of exchange 

without payment of money 8 0 

If with money the same as conveyances. 
Engagements to cultivate or deliver Indigo 
or other articles of commerce in con- 
sideration of advances made,— as Bonds 
for payment of money exceeding three 
months after date. 

Leases in perpetuity or contingent, in con- 
sideration of fine or premium,— if with- 
out rent, as conveyances. If at a yearly 
rent, without fine or premium, vix. 
Where the rent shall exceed 12 
rupees, but not exceed 24 Rs. 0 8 


Exceeding not exceeding 

Rupees 24 rupees 50 0 12 

Ex- 
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Exceeding not exceeding 


Ra. 50 Ra. 100 Rs. I 0 

100 250 2 0 

250 500 4 0 

500 1,000 8 0 

1,000 2,000 12 0 

2.000 4,000 10 0 

4.000 0,000 20 0 

6.000 10,000 32 0 

10.000 50,000 04 0 

50.000 80 0 


Where rents and fine or premium are both 
paid, tho lease is chargeable with both 
duties. 

The counterpart of any lease 
charged with a duty exceeding 
eight rupees, shall likewise be 
executed on paper bearing a 
stamp of 4 0 

Exemptions Leases where the annual 
rent shall not exceed 12 rupees; and 
leases or pottahs given by government 
or the board of revenue. 

I^etlers of Mtortiey, or Commission, 


or Factory, viz* general 4 0 

particular 2 0 


Exemptions : — Wiikalutnamahs in the 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, or any sub- 
ordinate courts of judicature. 

I^ctlcrs of License from creditors to 

debtors 8 0 

Mol^tga^es as Bonds* 

Where a bond has been already given, the 
mortgage is to be charged as a col- 
lateral ficcurity; and where there is more 
tlian one deed, the principal deed only 
shall be charged with the ad valorem 
duty, the others as collateral security; 
acknowledgments or promissory notes 
to bankers for loans or deposits, to lie 
charged as promissory notes ; if pay. able 
at a date exceeding tlirec inontlis, as 
deeds of mortgage. 

Partition Deeds 8 0 

If in consideration of money, the principal 
deed to be charged as conveyance. 

Policy of Assurance on lives, viz* 

Where the sum insured shall not , 
exceed S. Rs. 5,000 Rs. 4 0 

Exceeding 5,000 and not 

exceeding 10,000... 8 0 

10,000 20 , 000 ... 12 0 

20.000 50,000... 16 0 

50.000 20 0 

PoUcy of insurance on vessels, &c, 
where the premium shall not ex- 
ceed two per cent on the sum 


insured, if the whole sum insured 
shall notexcecd 1,000 rupees.. .Rs. 0 8 

If the sum insured exceeds 1,000 
rupees, then for every 1,000 ru- 
pees, and also for any fractional 
part of 1,000 0 8 

Where the premium exceeds two per cent* 
double the above rates of duty. 

Promissory Notes, see BUls and Row/e.— 
All receipts for money deposited in tlic 
hands of l>ankci*s or agents, if the same 
shall Ktipiiliito for payment of interest, 
arc to be deemed promissory notes. 

ReceijiCs, or discharges for payment of 
money, 

Not exceeding ... Rupees 32 Rs. 0 1 

Exceeding 32 and not ex- 


cceding 

100 ... 

0 

2 

100 

200 .. 

0 

4 

200 

500 ... 

0 

B 

500 

1,000 ... 

0 

12 

1,000 

2,000 ... 

1 

0 

2,000 

3,000 ... 

1 

8 

3.000 

5,000 ... 

2 

0 

.5,000 

8,000 ... 

2 

8 

8.000 


4 

0 

Ill full of all demands 


4 

0 


Exemptions: — Receipts of officers of go- 
vcrnnienl, or for piirciiasc of govern- 
ment securities, or shares of tlic bank of 
Rengal ; or for money deposited in 
bankers* or agents* hands to be ac- 
counted for on demand, not stipulating 
payment of interest; receipts on pujier 
already slanipcd ; also letters by post 
acknowledging receii)t of promissory 
notes or security for money. 

Settlcmcnls to bo charged with the nd 
valorem duty, chargeable for a bond for 
the amount or value settled or agreed 
to be settled ; or In cases iii which the 
value shall be indeterminate, at the rate 
of 100 rupees. 

Exemption : — Wills and deeds merely de- 
claratory of trust, pursuant to any pre- 
vious settlement, deed, or will. 

General Exemptions : — Deeds, instru- 
ments, or writings or any kind, in which 
Government, or any Hoard, Coininis- 
sion. Court, or public officer may in a 
public capacity be a party, (save and 
except they relate to matters concerning 
the commercial department^, sliall not 
be subject to any stamp duty. 

This Regulation is almost the same, 
not excepting the schedule, as that of 
1824, No. XVI., which consolidated the 
stamp duties in the provinces. 
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CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Territorial Departnwnt* 

Feb. 22. Mr. O. Alexander, asoistant to secretary 
to Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces. 

Political Department. 

JPe6.23. Capt. H. Caldwell, superintendent of 
aflairs of Mysore princes. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fart William, Feb, 16. 1827.— 48^A N.T. Kiw. G. 
Greene to be lleut. from 17th Jan., v. Lloyd ca- 
shiered. 

Cadet J. F. Egerton admitted to artillery. 

Messrs. T. W. Burt and Alex. Beattie admitted 
on estab. as assist, surgeons. 

Assist, sure. .1. M. Macra not to perform medical 
duties of civil station of Patna, as formerly stated. 

Surg. G. Govan to be zoologist and Ixitanist to 
Rurvey under Capt. Herbert in Himalaya moun- 
tains with an allowance of lls. 800 per mensem. 

Feb. 22. — Capt. Garstin, of engineers, to have 
charge of European invalids and supernumeraries 
of H.C.’s service under orders of embarkation fur 
Europe, on H.C.’s ship Mia. 

Feb. 23.~-54t/i N.I, Lieut. C. F. Urquhart to bo 
capt. of a comp., and Ens. G. D. Dawes to be 
lieut., from 11th Feb., in sue. to Kerr dec. 

Lieut. 11. de Bude, of engineers, to Ixi executive 
ofllcer to conduct alterations and repairs of t’orirm 
of Allighur, in room of Lieut. E. J. Smith app. to 
AllahaMd Division of Public Works. 

Cadets H. Kynnesman, M. Brooke, Jos. Morton, 
and C. Jelf, admitted td infantry, and prom, to 
ensigns. 

Capt. J. A. Currie, 14th N.T., permitted, at his 
own request, to resign service of Hon, Company. 

Capt. H. Caldwell, 4nth N.I., to be superinten- 
dent of Mysore princes, v. Huthwaitc proceeded 
to Europe. 

Mai. J. Maling, 64th N.L, to be paymaster at 
presidency, and to King’s troops, v. Caldwell. 

MaJ. W. G. Mackenzie, 6th N.I., to be agent 
for army clothing, 2d division, v. Maling. 

Cant. J. Davies, 8d Extra N.I., and fort adj., 
to ofilciate as town and fort major of Fort Wil- 
liam during absence of Lieut. CoL Vaughan. 

Head~Quarters, Feb, 16. — Assist, surg. J. Lee ap- 
pointed to artillery at Kumaul. 

Ens. F. C. Minchin to do duty with 67th N.I. at 
Dinapore. 

Feb, 2(h— ^Carnet and Eneigne (reeently admitted) 
appointed to do duty. Comet A. Tucker with 10th 
L.C. at Meerut: Ens. E. Hay, .’)6th N.I., Meerut ; 
Ens. F. C. Brooke, 7th do., Berhamporc; Ens. 
John Bcmtein, 62d do., Benares ; Ens. Win. 
Young, 67th do., Pertaubgurh (Oude) ; Ens. Chas. 
Thormd, 49th do., Mirzapore; and Ens. Thos. 
Giflbrd, Isido, Muttra. 

Assist sura. W. Spencer to do duty with H.M.’s 
dlst regt. at Meerut. 

21. — ^Assist surg. Beattie directed to place 
hiiiiiidf under orders of superintend, surg. at Cfawn- 
poref . ■ 

Burg. J. X« D. Watson and Assist Surg. Glass 
appointed to 17th N.I. 

Surg. J. Marshall, of 7th, and Assist surg. A. 
K. Lindesay* of 4th extra N.I.* removed to 32d 
N.I. 

^Asstot surj^^LIeweUyn to 88th 


FURLOUGHS. 

T« Ewroptf.— Feb. 21. Capt. R. H. Sneyd, 9th 
L.C.. for health.— Superintend. Surg. Durham, on 
private affairs.— 22. Capt. E. Garstin, of engineers^ 
for health. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

RUNJKET SINGH. 

Accounts of this chieftain, as late as the 
middle of January, arc given in the native 
papers. TJie Blieels, it appears, were en- 
countered by the commander of the fortress 
of Kliyrabad, who, after an action, routed 
them and put them to flight; they left 
their booty behind. The Ctiief of tlio 
Bhccis, Rehman Khan, subsequently of- 
fered to refrain from predatory inroads 
and depredations, provided a jaghire was 
given for the maintenance of himself and 
his party. The Maharajali replied, it is said, 
that if they would truly repent, and for- 
sake tlicir evil course, and give up all their 
arms, he would receive a tract of land the 
products of wliich would suffice for his 
maintenance as a permanent provision.** 
The French officers have becMi recalled to 
the capital. 

A severe action had taken place between 
Runjeet’s troops and those of Namdar 
Khan, a refractory Afghan Talookdar of 
Sunkerpore, whicli lasted several days. 
The Talookdar was in the end defeated, and 
fled to Edoghur, pursued by the Siklis. 
A body of Euyofsees were plundering in 
the vicinity of Attock. Lists of presents 
made to tlie temple of Amritsur, and to 
the Brahmins, by order of Runjeet, are 
given in these papers. 

TIGER HUNT IN THE DEHRA DOON. 

On the 27th January, a party cutting 
firewood in the jungles of Debra, lost a 
sepoy who was carried off’ by a tiger. 
Knowing, that the tiger would be easily 
found on the next morning, when sluggish 
and gorged from feasting on his victim 
during the night, they immediately re- 
turned to cantonments to give notice, and 
prepare for the morning’s campaign. Ac- 
cordingly, on the morning of the 28tb, 
150 men of the battalion, accompanied by 
three European gentlemen of tlie station, 
sallied forth, variously armed, to attack 
the tiger (on foot), and by disposing of 
the party in small detachments on various 
sides of the steep jungly ravine so as to 
command every part of it, they closed in 
gradually from all quarters towards the 
centre, and soon started the enemy, whose 
roaring and growling, in such difiScnlt 
ground as the ravine in question presented, 
was not particularly gratifying to thdbe 

tinae- 
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unaccustomed to aucli sport, especially as 
from the great height and thickness of tho 
jungle, it was impossible tp. sec the animal 
even at three feet distance. After a chase 
of several hours, in which many shots were 
hred, and many good charges made, it was 
conjectured, as was next day proved to be 
correct, that there were more than one 
enemy to deal with; as the constant re- 
appearance of the animal in the most op- 
posite directions, in the course of a few 
minutes, could not have been that of one 
and the same. About 3 p. ir. the party 
luckily succeeded in beating him almost 
to (he end of the ravine, where, from the 
absence of jungle, he w'as obliged to pass 
over a bare space of ground, which gave 
us a fine view of him in endeavouring to 
escape. Several shots having then hit him, 
colled up all his energies for self-defence; 
and being greatly irritated from several 
wounds, he gallantly cliargcd sevcnil par. 
ties in turn, and though again wounded, 
and pretty severely too, in many places, 
he continued his charge w'itli determined 
resolution, and had almost succeeded in 
laying hold of the Hon. Mr. Shore, who 
had just fired both his barrels, but stood 
his ground, trusting to his doubled barrel 
pistol, which had previously dropped from 
his belt, but of which he at the time was 
not aware, Tho animal at this time being 
close upon liiin, he was compelled to re- 
treat, but was only .saved by a sepoy*s 
stumbling between him and the tiger, 
whom the beast seized by the arm and 
cruelly lacerated. A general rally then 
took place, headed by Mr. Shore and his 
companions, who with great precision and 
steadiness fired their pieces right and left 
with such effect, as brougiit the moii.ster to 
the ground, and saved the sepoy from 
further injury, who indeed had contrived 
to disentangle himself from the enemy a 
minute before, and having been dressed in 
a quilted jacket, fortunately suffered less 
than might have been anticipated, and 1 
am happy to say is now doing well and 
rapidly recovering. The tiger now ap- 
parently dead, the whole party closed round 
him, when to their astonishment he again 
got up and charged furiously, thougli as 
his last effort, even then he might have 
done much mischief, the whole ])arty 
being unprepared, and without a single 
loaded barrel among them; but the gal- 
lant little Surmorces, trusting to their tul- 
wars, fell upon him en masse and cut him 
to pieces. Such was the result of our first 
day’s amusement ; when our further sport, 
owiug to the fatigue wc had undergone, 
and the lateness of the hour, was unani- 
mously postponed till the following morn- . 
iiig. This enormous animal^ measuring 
(lie unusual length of nine feet and seven 
inches, was di.ssected the following morn- 
ing by our doctor, who discovered in his 
stpmach s6m6 of the bones of the feet, part 


of the bowels of the man he had killed, 
also sometliiiig like cow’s udder, the hoof 
of a deer, and a silver bangle, which, from 
some device upon it, was recognized by 
Hona Deeran, Jemadar of the 3rd com* 
pany, to have been the property of a 
beautiful young woman named Soondree, 
who had unaccountably disappeared some 
time ago, as was supposed, with her para- 
mour. 

^iext morning the whole corps, including 
the rest of the European officers, invested 
the same ravine, and had not entered the 
jungle dve minutes before the 'alarm was 
given, that two tigers were seen approach- 
ing the line ; one of them crouching in the 
act of springing on a gentleman of the 
party, when several shots lired, killed him 
on the spot. The second in endeavouring 
to escape by passing through the heavy 
jungle in front of the line was repeatedly 
shot at, but only slightly wounded ; when 
thus irritated, he suddenly wheeled round 
and charged the extreme file of the right 
flank, when an old llavildar, one of the 
best shots in the corps, stepped forward and 
shot him through the heart ; shortly after, 
a great uproar was lieard on the left and 
on the upper part of tlie ravine, where a 
third large male tiger was announced, who 
singled out for the object of his attack, our 
little .serjeant-major, who in no way ap- 
palled, though at the time almost alone 
and unsupported, gallantly came down to 
“prepare to receive cavalry/* and reserved 
fire, till tlie animal, in the act of springing 
not three yards distant, received his shot in 
the chest, wliich turned him and threw 
him under a low brunch of a tree, from 
which he could not extricate himself, and 
where he was immediately cut to pieces by 
the tulwars and kookrJes of those who had 
come up.— '[//tdia 6Viz., March 1. 


SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

A meeting was held on Tuesday morn- 
ing last, at the house of Gopee Mohuii 
Deb, in Sobha Bazar, for the distribution 
of tha prizes awarded to the most merito- 
rious pupils of the Schools, under the 
control of the School Society. The whole 
number of the scholars amounts to about 
20CX) : of these 1 KK) had been jireviou.sly 
examined, and above 200 bad been selected 
for reward. These were assembled in a 
spacious apartment attached to the Baboo’s 
dwelling. The Hon. Sir diaries Grey, Pre- 
sident of tlie Society, and several European 
ladies and gentlemen were present, as were 
Maharaja Baidyaiiath Bai, and a tiiijmlier 
of native gentlemen. The pnMt con* 
sisting of Ixwks, were distributed by Mjr. 
Hare, the Secretary to the Society, and 
some of the classes were examined in Ben- 
galee and English by different individuals 
present. Their progress in both afforded 
considerable satisfaction. The examina- 
tion 
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tioa coDclucled witli Eomii speciment 
JSnglish recitation, poetic and dramatk^ 
in tbe latter, the quarrels betwe^ ,l7ywll| 

jS!N|^v.e^P 

Oui^t were deilmi5%itli an and 

feeling, that shewed the juvenile declaimers 
to be fully masters of tlie sentiments (ex- 
pressed. Tbe progress that has been made 
ill Calcutta, during the last three or four 
years, in the important business of Native 
£ducation, is highly gratifying. Whilst 
feelings long cherished, receive that atten- 
tion to which they are entitled, and liberal 
facilities have been uiforded for the pro- 
secution of those studies, which have been 
hitherto the objects of local veneration, the 
interest of the people has been awakened 
for the due cultivation of their vernacular 
language, and the acquirement of that of 
the ruling authority. The dialect of lien- 
gal will not much longer be left in tlic 
rude and unsettled condition of an un. 
written tongue, and a familiar knowledge 
of the best English writers, in every de- 
partment, may be rendered the means of 
providing the Bengalee language, with an 
invaluable store of literature and science. 
This power of enriching the one with tlie 
treasures of the other, is now in the pos- 
session of many young men of great pro- 
mise, and we are satisfied, it will be not 
unprofiiahly enjoyed. The progress made 
in their studies by tlie youtli of Calcutta, 
is, however, not more the subject of con- 
gratulation, than the enlightened interest 
taken by so many of their seniors iu their 
education. The minds of the most re- 
spectable members of the native commu- 
nity, seem now fully alive to the import- 
ance of intellectual improvement, and 
individuals of distinguished rank, afflu- 
ence, merit and attainments, readily afford 
their countenance to occasions, which, like 
the present, cannot fail to excite emula- 
tion, and must ensure success. — [Ca^ Gov, 
Gaz,, Feb. 22. 


boAtends lhat the people of 
ought to remonstrate and protest 
H^nst the tax as illegal ! Another paper, 
the jffurkaru, suggests the following curi- 
ous expedient, in arguing upon this topic : 

** There is no evil that does not produce 
some good, the present rotten borough 
system offers us the means of being effici- 
ently represented iu Fhrliament. A very 
small part of the sum that is now about to 
be taken from our. pockets, would purchase 
for us members enough to make us heard 
and respected. Why riiould not Calcutta 
be represented by the aid of Old Sarum, 
or Dunwich, or Looe, or any other mar- 
ketable borough? Six members would 
do more than sixty petitions. But they 
must he steady men of business, always iu 
their places. Two sessions, we will ven- 
ture to predict, would work a w'onderful 
alteration. Here is a constitutional remedy 
for grievances, and not a very expensive 
one ; if any body knows a better, let him 
propose it.** 

The mure moderate of the public writers 
intimate, that the mercantile community, 
though dissatisfied with the tux, do not 
contemplate any disrespectful proceedings. 


THE CALCUTTA TRESS. 

In the last number of the Oriental Ma- 
gazine appear characters of the Calcutta 
periodicals, in an article on the Press 
in India.** We cannot commend the taste 
which dictated the selection of this subject, 
which was a delicate one for the writer to 
meddle with. We subjoin extracts relating 
to the Uurknru, the India Gazette, the 
Government Gazette, and the Bengal Chro- 
nicle, 

Among the daily papers of Calcutta, 
the Bengal Hurkaru^ may be permitted to 
take the lead, as the oldest established 
periodical of any now in existence at this 
Presidency. We recollect the day when 
this paper, as a weekly publication, was 


STEAM NAVIGATION. 

We are informed that Government arc 
about to build tw'o steam boats, on a 
, smaller scale than hitherto, and drawing 
only three feet water, to be employed in 
conveying troops and military stores up 
the country. As these vessels will be con- 
structed, from the keel upwards, with a 
view to the comfort and convenience of the 
troops to be embarked on them, a greater 
i.mprovement in tliis department of the 
;;^rvice has not been suggested for a long 
John BuU, Feb, 23. 


The b a great 

sensation nmongst vail cUmii at Calcutta. 
A petition is talked of, and a public meiSC^ 
ing, it is siud, is intended to be called to 
consider the subject. One of the oppov- 


conducted with a talent and ability, to 
which it has certainly long been a stranger; 
and from which it is every day still farther 
removing. Its influence on public opinion 
has, for some time past, been rapidly on 
the decline ; and guided by no consistent 
code of political principles, but opposed 
directly to-day, to that which yesterday it 
warmly supported, wonder ceases that it 
should be regarded with diminishing re- 
spect by the public. In its correspondence 
department it has displayed as motley an 
exhibition as perhaps any print that ever 
gave utterance to tbe reveries of the 
scribbling mania, and has been the vehicle 
, of more puerile and trifling writing of tliis 
kind, than almost all the other periodical 
publications of the Presidency put toge- 
^tber. Occasionally its editorial colutnns 
^iire displayed the pen of the scholar, and 
Ibe tom of informatibn ; but nucb displays 

'have 
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hkvC) forrsome tiipe past, beehrUie 
visits, few- an4 far between, and the 
karu appears at this roopoent evidently bt{'; 
the decline. 

The India Gazette is a paper of esta- 
blished reputation, and has been fortunate 
a in having been always in the hands of 
editors qualified to conduct- it with respec- 
taliility. Its circulation is extensive, and 
the general character of its original lucu- 
brations, such as to ensure it a favourable 
reception among tliose—- and they are many 
in this country — who arc fond of what is 
conimonly called tigfit reading* In its 
politics it is not merely strongly Whiggisb, 
but. approaches— or rather did approach, 
for in that respect it has much improved of 
late— to the Radical party. Our own 
greatest oLjection to this journal— and we 
know it is the objection of many — is the 
improper manner in which it sometimes 
speaks of religious subjects; yet it cer- 
tainly breathes, in its general tone, a kind- 
liness and charity, from which we wonder 
the mure that the Established Church and 
her interests should be excluded. In its 
style of composition it does not exhibit 
much vigour, or even taste ; but it compen- 
sates for the want of these by its humour 
and liveliness : and it descends with an 
ease, that to many must be pleasing, to 
notice wliat to other papers, less disposed 
' to gratify tlic popular taste, might appear 
now and then beneath the dignity of the 
periodical press. It has in general avoided 
the discussion of local politics, more, we 
should think, than could be agreeable to 
its subscribers; and has refrained from 
speaking its dissent from measures, which 
could scarcely fail to have called for its 
condemnation. 

“ The Government Gazette, from its 
official connection with authority, is neces- 
sarily precluded from the same latitude of 
remark on passing events, or even the 
same freedom in noticing passing rumours 
of intelligence, in which the otlier papers 
indulge; its statements, therefore, vdien 
they appear, are relied upon with more 
faith, where points of fact are involved, if 
its political speculations are somewhat more 
cramped and fettered. In the hands of 
its former conductor, this paper acquired a 
high and. just estimation, as a literary 
Gazette ; and in its extracts from foreign 
journals has uniformly displayed great taste 
and judgment. Tlie editor who has at 
^ present its superintendence, has already 
added greatly to its well-established fame, 
and especially in the department of local 
science and literature, lias made tlic Go- 
vemment Gazette, witliout doubt, (lie most 
copious and valuable receptacle of inte- 
resting details. Although it touclies but 
seldom on the great questions of a Freo-v 
Press and Colonization, it is oppowd td; > 
both ; and wero we to be guicM.ivti^^ur ,, 
judgment on these questions, by the weighty 
Asiat, /ot<rit.yoL.£4. No. 141. 


of authority alone, our dee^ioq must 
{uijnical to the intrbdi^on pf i^eae uiea- . 
.suif^ii^jto India. . ' 

Tjhe 'Sengai Chrofucte^^^ W^ but 

of yesterday. Undi^ tlie name of the 
Cokmbian Press Gazette, it first appear*^ . 
^ a mere Advertiser, gradually extended 
its views and its columns ; and at length 
assumed its place among the periodical 
publications of the Presidency— a place 
that is far from discreditable to its con- 
ductor, evidently a man of considerable 
talent and industry. This paper is con* 
ducted avowedly on thepriociplestbat dis- 
tinguished the late Calcutta Jaumat, and 
advocates a free press and colonization 
with zeal and assiduity. It has admitted 
into its pages some of the most discredi- 
table lampoons on the bead and the mea- 
sures of Government, which have ap- 
peared since tlie liberality of the present 
administration alloived the periodical press 
the latitude it enjoys ; and lias placed itself 
in the ungracious situation of lamenting 
over < the fettered and voiceless press* in 
India, at the very moment when Its co- 
lumns are ailbrding the most unequivocal 
proofs, that this press enjoys as great a 
portion of practical freedom as any in 
the British dominions." 


OAIETIES AT MEERUT. 

Meerut, January *25* ** On the IStli 
inst. the friends of Brig. M* Combe gave 
him a farewell dinner party on his ap- 
proaching departure for the Presidency* 
General Reyncll w'as in the chair; and 
about eighty of us sat down to a most ex- 
cellent dinner, Wc had some very good 
speaking ; and every toast was proposed 
that could be gratifying to the feelings of 
the Brigadier, and iiiiicli and sincere regret 
expressed at his approaching departure. 
Mrs. M*Com)>e had previously leR the 
station, or w'c should have hod a ball and 
supper also. The departure of the Briga- 
dier’s family will cause a great blank in 
our society, for they have done everything 
in their power to promote hospitality, and 
contribute to the pleasantness of the station. 

** On the 23d instant the bachelors of 
the lOtb Light Cavalry gave a fancy ball 
and supper to the w'holc station, and a very 
brilliant and pleasant evening, I assure 
you, we bad ; every thing went on agree- 
ably, the company appeared all in good 
huraoifl* ; the young ladies looked more 
than usually amiable, and the bachelors'; 
quite irresistible. We had some escellt^* ' 
characters: where all. ve goodi it^ 
dious to draw opjnpaliidi^ bSi^ly 

know which we Mosi admif^^^Ntlie 
tops of: Cottletop Hall, the group of pea- 
I ballad singers. Sir Charles and 

i Lady^i^ndison, &c. &c. all vt'cre equally 
i good in their way. The minuet de la 
cour, by Sir Charles and Lady Grandison, 

3 B excited 
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excited bursts of applause, and was de. 
clared to be one of the best tilings 
ever was seen. At about one we set 
to a most excellent supper, where tliSre 
was every thing that the heart or appetite 
of man could desire. Every thing ap- 
peared to be of the very best description. 
Tlic old folks, who are the best judges in 
these matters, declared the wines excellent, 
and I am inclined to think they were 
right, for I observed the champaigne dying 
about in every possible direction. If we 
are to have more such agreeable iiurtics by 
the bachelors remaining in single blessed- 
ness, I hope they will never marry. So, 
between ourselves, Mr, Editor, 1 have no 
objection to a glass of good champaigne. 

We had the bands of H.M. Lancers 
and H. M. 31st Regiment to assist in en- 
livening ,us ; the latter regiment Is just 
arrived, and when we become better ac- 
quainted, wc shall, uo doubt, find them 
an agreeable addition to this agreeable 
station. Gaz, Feb, 8.** 

CHILD STEALING. 

Tlie kotwal reported that four fakeers, 
of the Dada Punthi sect, having lately ar- 
rived with two children, one ten, the other 
twelve years of age, they were questioned 
about the boys, when they represented 
them to be children whom they had 
adopted, with the consent of their friends; 
that presently, however, two traders of 
Bherub Ghat arrived, wlio claimed the 
children, and charged the mendicants with 
having stolen them. Tlie children con- 
firmed the fact, saying, that the mendi- 
cants had tempted them to accompany 
them with sweetmeats and shews, and that 
after getting them to some distance, had 
shorn their heads. They were accordingly 
restored to their relations, and the mendf. 
cants punished by proportionate confine- 
ment .— al Akhhar, 

AMHERST TOWN. 

Extract cf a Letter , — “ The harbour 
of Amherst has been so fully described, 
and so ably laid down in the chart of Cap. 
tain Spiers, that it calls for no further 
remark. I have the satisfaction, however, 
to state, that during my stay there no less 
than nine ships rode safely at anchor within 
200 yards of the shore, nor was any serious 
acpident experienced by any of them either 
in their entrance or departure. . The greatest 
draught of water amongst them was 17§ 
IbeV apd the smallest 15 feet. One serious 
prged against the set- 
^ator was not 

only iisadeqtta|i!l^ The 

experience c^nsiaipty « vflfolll^year luul fully 
proved that there is ho foiiixidfition for 
an apprehension; water. is found eyi^ 
jnrhere within six or seven feet of the’‘flwyT 
fhee, by any one wbp takes the trouble to 


4iga >ireU. I believe thafthcre arc not 
lese than a dozen now open. The water is 
just as fine as it is abundant, and is ap. 
proved of both by natives and strangers. 
Every ship that has visited the place has 
been watered from them, and they have 
afforded a daily supply to the large flotilla 
of guii-l>oats. Such a spontaneous supply 
of good water is scarcely procurable at any 
otlier port in India, that 1 know of. 

“ An object of the first importance to 
the prosperity of the. settlement is its trade 
in timber. The existence of extensive 
forests of teak on tlie Going, Attran, and 
Saluen rivers, equal or superior in size to 
the common run of teak, usually exported 
from Rangoon, has been satisfactorily as. 
certained. There is reason also to believe 
it is superior in quality, since the teak 
brought from the forests of Sbooegin and 
Toungoo, and, indeed, those generally 
which are situated on the eastern extremity 
of the Uurman dominions, and which, con. 
sequent ly approximate nearest to those of 
our newly acquired territory, is considered 
far superior to that cut from the forests of 
the Irrawuddce, and bears a proportion- 
ably larger price in the Rangoon market. 
It is reasonable to expect that the Im- 
portant discovery of these forests will, at 
no distant period, relieve us from our de- 
pendence upon the caprice of the Rurraans, 
ibr a supply of this commodity, and that 
it will furnish our Government, at a cheap 
rate, with the descriptions of timber required 
for ordnance and other purposes, which it 
was seldom, and with great difficulty, able 
to select from the cargoes brought from 
Rangoon. I understand tliat the able Su- 
perintendent of the Botanical Gardens has 
discovered several other species of tiralicr 
suitable for Government purposes, and 
those of the public, but I am not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with these to give a 
satisfactory description of them. 

** The article next in importance to the 
trade in timber, is that of grain. The 
is]ignd of Bilii, and the whole of the pro- 
vince of Martaban, is so remarkably fertile 
in grain, that when under the Burman 
government, a large number of boats found 
employment in the exportation of rice to 
Rangoon, notwithstanding the very cheap 
rate at which this arti^e of food was 
usually obtainable in the vicinity of that 
place itself. During the lamentable scar- 
city of food which prevailed in Rangoon 
last year, the services of our new seule- 
ment were of the most important nature. " 
its large and seasonable exportations of 
rice alleviated the wants of thousands, 
before intelligence of the scarcity could be 
conveyed to Bengal, end a sufficient sup- 
ply be received mm thence. The price 
of paddy, during the.Eurman gov^nment, 
aeldom exceeded ten deals of flowered sil- 
ver, or twelve rupees per 100 baskets. 

; One hundred of these baskets afford foily 

baskets 
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baskets of cleaned rice (two and three quar. 
ters of which arc equal to one bag)) after the 
usual deduction for the labour of husking, 
the remuneration for wliich operation was 
invariably made in kind. It will lie seen 
from this statement, Uiat a bag of rice, ex- 
clusive of gunnies, and deliverable at the 
place of cultivation, would cost a little 
less than one rupee. The island of Bild, 
the most productive portion of the pro- 
vince, aiTords every facility for transporta- 
tion by land and water, and its proximity 
to Amherst would render the shipment of 
its crops both cheap and easy. The grain 
market, at present, bears a very diircrcnt 
aspect in the province of Martaban, and it 
is probable the former low prices will never 
obtain again. The cause of this is obvious : 
the Burman government strictly prohibits 
the exportation of rice beyond its own ter. 
ritory, even when crops arc most abun- 
dant ; ours, with more liberal and cn- 
lightend views, declares this important 
branch of trade to be free and unshackled. 
The cflects of this system arc already evi- 
dent; the prospect of realizing a higher 
price in a foreign market, has caused an 
advance in the price to nearly three times 
its usual rate, and the competition thus 
created will, in all probability, eflect a yet 
further rise. Still, as the quantity of land 
suitable to the growth of rice and remain- 
ing yet uncultivated is immense, the price 
for many years to come will be compara- 
tively moderate, and this article wilt no 
doubt prove a profitable export to the 
Malay coast, Pinang, the Isle of France, 
and the Coast of Coromandel . 

** Before the Burman war, a caravan 
of pilgrims annually arrived at Uatigoon 
from tile country of tlic Shans, or Lao. 

I was present at Rangoon on its arrival in 
1823. It consisted of about 2,000 people, 
who brought various articles of merchan- 
dize for sale or barter ; such as sticklac, 
horses, cardamums, besides many descrip- 
tions of metals, drugs, medicines, and 
wearing apparel in use among the Bur- 
mans. 1 am led to believe that this ca- 
mvan crosses a part of the Martaban dis- 
trict on its route to Rangoon, and the 
people composing it might probably, with 
a little encouragement, or perhaps indeed 
naturally, and of their own accord, be 
brought to hold the fair in our settlement. 
Should the sacred relic of Gaudama, de- 
posited under the Golden Temple of Ran- 
goon, be found to act too pow'crfully on 
the superstition of these pious pilgrims, 
some one possessing an equally strong 
rell^ous attraction might probably l^e 
imported from Ceylon or Guya, and I 
may safely pronounce them not<so inat- 
teiitive to their temporal interests, as to 
hegleci bringing their merchiindiae to the 
best market. In this case, the maniifie- 
tjure of lac dye might be carried on : widi 
every advantage. At tlie fair ! bkve al* 


luded to in 1823, the quantity of sticklac 
sold Was between 2,000 aiid 3,000 maund^ 
and was 0f the very best quality. Tlieir 
poiiiel: alto, of which there were several 
liundreds, were good, and would meet a 
ready sale. 

** Another fair might be advantageously 
established on the Siamese frontier, and 
thus a new channel would be opened for the 
introduction of our manufactures into tliat 
country, which manufactures might be pro- 
fitably exchanged for the products of Siam. 

After, timber and rice, the articles of 
export which will, probably, be first avail- 
able to the commerce of Amherst, are 
indigo and cotton. 'Fhe former is rudely 
manufactured in large jars, and precipi- 
tated, or rather mixed with such enormous 
quantities of lime, as to render it useless 
in its present form to European commerce; 
but as the plant flourishes luxuriantly on 
the banks of all the rivers, when British 
capital and industry arc employed in its 
cultivation, there is every reason to hope 
it will be prosecuted with success. The 
large and numerous islands, as well as the 
banks of the Saluen, arc represented, by 
those well acquainted with this branch of 
agriculture, to be peculiarly well adapted 
to its cultivation. 

Cardamums, In small quantity, sesa- 
miim, oil, ivory, and bccs*-wax, have long 
been exports from Martaban. 

As a depot, from which the Burmese, 
Lao, and probably the Siamese countries 
may with facility he supplied w'ith British 
and Indian manufactures, Amherst is a 
settlement of the first importance. The 
short run by water between Amherst and 
Rangoon will secure the supply of that 
market to the former, by means of the 
Burmese trading boats and small coasting 
craft, while the extensive and populous 
tract of Toungoo will be supplied with 
much greater facility than from Rangoon. 
The capital of Ava, and the nortlicrn and 
eastern provinces of the empire, were fur- 
nished, before the war, with British manu- 
factured cotton goods and woollens cliiefly 
from Calcutta, by a long and difficult 
land carriage through Arracan. It is 
ascertained, that a much shorter and 
more practicable road is open through 
Toungoo, and there is little or no doubt 
existing, that trade will be beneficially 
diverted from its funner channel, and that 
the Ava market will in future be supplied 
by native traders, who will cross from 
Martaban to Amherst to lay in their iii- 
vesftlhents; an increased consumption will 
be the consequence* The 
drance to commercCi okWvg tibdeir the 
Burman tyraiifiy, is the prohibition of the 
exportation pf the ptacious metals; and 
ibiiB the demands of this extensive country 
were never fully supplied, for want of an 
adequate medium of return. The utmost 
efforts of the Burman government, how- 

ever 
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ever, could not altogether prevent their 
being smuggled away from Rangoon ; and ^ 
British merchants, at no less a ri& tha;n : 
confiscation of their whole property, akd^ 
captains of ships of the seizure of the ves- 
sel, entered extensively into this illicit 
trade. During my residence in Rangoon, 

I knew an instance of a fine new ship, and 
more than one lac of rupees, which were 
smuggled on board her, seized and con- ' 
fiscated by the Burman government. This 
was fortunately not a British vessel, but 
had such been the case, she would inevi- 
tably have met the same fate. This diffi- 
culty, at least as far as British merchants 
are ^concerned, is completely overcome. 
The facility with which bullion can be 
transported to Amherst by way of JMarta- 
ban is so great as to baffle all probable 
means of detection, and this single advan- 
tage gained will, in my opinion, increase 
the consumption of Indian and British 
manufactures in the Burman doitiinions 
to more ttian double what it was before 
the war. 

« Anotlier prohibition of the Burman 
government, the breach of which is severely 
punished, is the importation of o])iain, 
imd I know an instance of an Englishman 
having been heavily fined, even under a 
false imputation of such an ofience. This 
prohibition is very annoying to the Bur. 
mans, who are much addicted to the use 
of this drug, and give enormous prices for 
It to such of the Chinese as are fortunate 
enough to elude the vigilance of govern- 
ment in its importation. The vend of this 
article is always carried on with great 
caution and sccrccy. Its usual price be- 
fore the war was from two to three times 
its weight in pure silver, for the crude 
commodity. From Amherst, opium may 
be introduced into the heart of the Burman 
country with the greatest facility, as well 
as into Lao and Siam, and it is to be ex- 
pected that the sale it finds at Amherst 
will Ire large. Several chests have already 
been imported and sold. 

f* It may safely be said, that every 
branch of trade in whicli European mer. 
cliants were engaged in the Burman do- 
minions, may be pursued with equal, and 
in most cases much greater prospect of 
success at Amherst ; and I consider it one 
of the most important advantages gained 
by tlie late war, that while by tlie reten- 
|ion of that settlement our commercial 
intercourse with the Bprmans and other 
neighbouring nations bears every prospect 
pf considerable extension, it is also placed 
in Aucb stete pf security as could not 
have been by any otlier 

meens. Ourcommpim jf thereby relieved 
from the niimerpue petty ejractions and 
annoyances, and our merchants from the 
more serious oppression and degradeUon, 
tp which they were severally exposed by 
haughtiness of the Burman govern- 


ment and the cupidity of its officers.'*— 

(3^. Gax, 

LORD AMHRRST's GOVERNMENT. 

The following tribute to the character 
of Lord Amherst's government, from an 
opposition print, is worthy of record 

“ We have heard rumours respecting 
the cause of Lord Amherst's rccal, but 
they are so absurd that we cannot yield 
them the sligbest belief, and tiiereforc shall 
not give currency to them until wc arc 
satisfied that they arc founded in fact. 
We are not prepared to express our senti- 
ments very fully on the subject, neither 
perhaps are we quite at liberty to do so ; 
we have nevertheless no hesitation in say. 
ing, that however much w'c ure desirous 
of enjoying the benefit of a more liberal 
system of government than it has been 
deemed expedient to accord to the Hon. 
Company's possessions in British India, 
we yet foci grateful to Lord Amherst for 
the liberal construction he has put upon 
our Press regulations, and the considerable 
and unprecedented degree of freedom of 
discussion we have enjoyed under his l-.ord- 
ship's government. We hope that in this 
respect we may find our next Governor- 
general as liberally disposed.” — Beni^al 
llurkaru, 

EDUCATION. 

We arc much pleased to observe from 
the Bombay papers, that exertions are 
making at that Presidency to promote the 
cause of education among the natives of 
Westewi India; and that the Governor of 
Bombay himself gives his powerful and 
public sanction to the object. The chair 
of the annual meeting of the Native 
School and School-Book Society was 
taken by the lion. Mr. Elpliinstone, and, 
as might be expected, under a patronage 
so honourable, natives of influence and 
intelligence have come forward heartily in 
support of the institution. We some time 
ago directed the attention of our readers 
to the desire of a more distant body — the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land — to participate in this very good 
work: to the labours of the branch of 
that church established at this presidency, 
in meeting the Assembly's views, we wish 
a success proportioned to the excellent end 
they have in contemplation. We under- 
stand that they are now soliciting the as- 
sistance of all Scotchmen in India, to 
enable the General Assembly to bear its 
part with credit to their national church 
in this pious undertaking ; and certainly, 
ivhen wc look to the highly respectable 
sanction under which they are acting, wc 
; must say, that no institution has been set 
forward, claiming more regard from the 
public in general, or having a better title 
to the support and countenance of those in 

authority, 
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authority, whose example will not fail to 
be attended with tlic best effects, in in- 
ducing native gentlemen of wealth and 
influence to step forward in aid of the 
same benevolent cause.— Jo/in liiMy 
Feb, 14. 

MURDER OF LIEUT. MONK. 

The Indut Gazette of Feb. 22d contains 
the following particulars respecting the 
inurrler of Lieut, and Paymaster Monk, 
of H.M. 31st regiment, on the Ganges, 
in the district of Mirzaporc, of whicii a 
hasty account was given in our last vol. 
p. 850 

Mr. Monk was proceeding with a de- 
tachment of the regiment under the com- 
mand of Capt. Holton, by water, from 
Dinaporc. Being some days behind the 
fleet, and very anxious to join it, he quitted 
bis budgerow at Benares, and proceeded 
thence in a small oolak of about 300 
maunds, in hopes of joining the fleet more 
expeditiously. On the evening of the 
4th December, Mr. IMonk’s boat came to 
for the night at the end of a long sand- 
bank, below the village of Chuckoa, on 
the right bank of the river, and opposite 
Bourepoor on the other. The place is 
situated about half way between Allahabad 
and Mirziiporc, and is described as a long 
low furrowed bank of sand, of a peculiarly 
wilcf and desolate aspect, and the banks on 
each side being high, and intersected with 
deep ravines. The locality had a bad 
name on account of the reputed lawless 
disposition of the inhabitants ; and Mr. 
Monk was advised by the maiijec of liis 
boat not to put up there, but to pass to the 
other side of the river; unhappily for him- 
self, he did not attend to this advice, *The 
crew of Mr. Moiik*s boat consisted of a 
manjee, golyah, and five dandies. There 
were also on board Mr. IMonk’s clobce, 
and his son, srboy of about twelve years of 
age. It is not unworthy of remark, that 
three of Mr, Monk’s servants had ab- 
sconded the day previous to his murder. 
Between the hours of 10 and 11 o’clock, 
the boat was attacked by a band of deceits, 
supposed to be about fifty or sixty, some 
of whom entered the bow from shore, 
while two other parties of the same gang 
broke into tlie oolak from a dingy on each 
side. The golyah was on watch in the 
bow, and was speared at once. He died 
of his wounds two days afterwards. The 
rest of the crew were at this time sleeping 
on the chopper of the oolak, when the 
dobee (who was on the front part of the 
cliopper) was awoke by the cries of the 
golyah. Hearing also his m,^ter calling 
out from the inside to know what was the 
matter, lie jumped down on deck, and saw 
Mr. Monk, who was at the door of tlie 
apartment,' or rude kind of cabin, aqd in 
tlio act of lifting up the purda at die en- 


trance, and hastily informed him that they 
were attacked by decoits. At this juncture 
the dobee himself (who had a glance of the 
decoits breaking into the cabin from their 
doongas on each side) was thrown over- 
board into tlie river, and made his way to 
the bank, but afterwards returned to the 
boat. From liis evidence, and that of the 
dandies, it seems that the first thing the 
decoits did was to bind the crew. It is 
supposed that they then bound tlie unfor- 
tunate Mr. Monk, and cast him into the 
stream, as there was a great noise heard as 
of a violent struggle, followed shortly by 
a plunge or splash in the water, as if some- 
thing heavy had been thrown overboard. 
On examination of the cabin, every thing 
w'as found in great confusion. Mr. Monk’s 
trunks were broken open, and the property 
missing. One of the feet of the, couch 
W'as found wrenched off, as if the poor 
man had desperately clung to it. His 
sword was lying on tlic floor, with the or- 
naments torn away. In short, the con- 
fused state of the things in the cabin indi- 
cated that the deceased had made a des- 
perate resistance. A human skeleton, it is 
said, has been found near the spot where 
the murder was perpetrated, supposed to 
be the remains of Mr. Monk. 

The magistrates of Allahabad and Mir- 
zapore have, we learn, taken the most 
active steps to ascertain all the particulars, 
and discover the perpetrators of this foul 
deed ; a reward has also, we believe, been 
ofiered for the apprehension of the mur- 
derers. ]Mr. INlonk, it seems, hiid very 
little property with him nt the lime, and 
notliing of value. The conduct of the 
three servants, who deserted him the day 
previous to the murder, is not without sus- 
picion. A sharp inquiry has been insti- 
tuted after tliem. ^ 


TUE TREATV WITH SIAM. 

The particular stipulations in this treaty 
are only of secondary value, or importance; 
the grand olijcct was to remove, by nego- 
tiation, the jealousies and fears of the 
Siamese court, increased by our late con- 
quests in their neighbourhood, and artfully 
fostered by dependent authorities, who 
have their own ends to gain by involving 
us in hostilities with their most powerful 
neighbour. That this object will bo»cf- 
fected by the trc.ity there is little reason to 
doubt, for whatever notions may be enter- 
tained in Fiirope of the grasping ambition 
of the British Indian Government, it is 
well known here, that territprilil aaiuisi- 
tions in the eastern peninsula orq by no 
means coveted. But if our owii country- 
men are so bard to convince, of what we 
regard as an indisputable fact, it must be 
expected that a nation of semi-barbarians, 
who can hardly separate the notions of 
ability and inclination to conquer, must 

look 
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look witli extreme jealousy on a nation, 
whose power, though they may not ^ 
ahlo to comprehend its extent, has latefy^^ 
proired sufficient to humble their most 
midable neighbour. Diflfhrent sentiments 
can only be expected from a long conti- 
nuance of friendly intercoursje, which, as 
disputes must inevitably arise in the course 
of trade, can only be maintained by a 
provision for settling diflTerenccs in a 
friendly manner. 'Fhat this object will be 
attained by the present treaty can scarcely 
be doubted, and we think more effectually, 
than if it had contained stipulations for 
the restoration of the King of Queda, 
whose support could scarcely fail of giving 
offence to a court of which he is the rebel- 
lious vassal. Witli regard to the com- 
mercial treaty, its articles are as liberal as 
couldp possibly be expected. The mode of 
charging duty by measuring the ship is 
objectionable, from the unequal burthen 
which it imposes on small and large ves- 
sels. But it is greatly preferable to tlie 
uncertainty of duties, and the system of 
bribes and presents which before prevailed. 
The merchant can now inalcc his calcula- 
tions safely, and he may easily find vessels 
so suitable to the stipulations of the treaty 
that the new duties will not fall on them, 
with such weight as to render the trade 
unprofitable. If any proof were required 
that the new mode of taxing our com- 
merce is preferable to the old, it would be 
afforded by the fact (which we stato'on 
our own knowledge) that the Chinese 
traders, on being acquainted w'itli tlie 
treaty, petitioned the Siamese government 
to place their trade on the same favourable 
footing as that of the English . — Bengal 
Hurk, Feb. 23. 

SVRVEY OF ARRACAN. 

The brig IFUlkimy a fine little vessel of 
l.'JO tons burthen, is, we learn, hired by 
government for the purpose of being cm. 
ployed in the survey department, under 
the command of Capt. Crawfurd, of the 
H. C.*s Bombay marine, who proceeds in 
her forthw'itb to survey the coast of Arra- 
can, which is still, notwithstanding our 
frequent intercourse with it of late, very 
imperfectly known,— Ca/ci///a Chronicle, 
Feb. 27. 

• — 

OAITICS AT BISNARES. 

Letter from Benares. — “ Perhaps in 
these dull times, when money is so scarce 
in Calcutta, and when poor subs like my- 
self have so little; of- it to send to our 
agents, yottf a lazy- 

pacing moment by a Unlettered de- 
tail of transactions at jBepares. In the 
first place, Sir, we are drilled beyond all 
endurance, and much have our superiors 
to answer for in thus exposing us to the 
chilling blasts of bitter cold weather, not 


forgoing the heavy expenditure of coun- 
^•made boots in dewy mornings — Uieii, 
Sir, in the next place, I do not think there 
is that alacrity shewn, by those who can 
afford it, in giving what wc prize highly, 
a blow-out, so frequently as w'e perhaps 
foolishly expect; excepting always our 
much esteemed general, who is hospitality 
personified. Well, Sir, here have we been 
going on in tlie hum-drum w'ay of parades, 
every morning, large appetites for break- 
fast gratified by hard-boiled eggs, and 
half-baked sandy bread, to keep life in us 
till 4 o*c]ock ! Parade again, recom- 
pensed by a kid chop, a curry, or a grilled 
fowl, washed down by a glass of cold 
water, with a slight dash of bine ruin in 
it : for beer, Mr. Editor, our strength 
and our delight, is beyond our reach, being 
eighteen riqiecs per dozen. In this de- 
plorable plight had wc been during the 
only season when the good things of this 
life are really productive of enjoyment; 
when, happy day ! the inspection of the 
Artillery, was announced for the 25th 
inst. (January). Cards of invitation were 
issued for breakfast and dinner, aflcr the 
review', and all were kept alive and in good- 
humour.—* The great, the avenging day’ 
came; the practice was excellent; the 
mine was fired by a ten-inch shell in n 
masterly style, and off wc scampered to a 
most elegant suite of tents, where w'erc 
found tables laid out, in a manner altoge- 
ther enchanting; there were humps and 
tongues, collars of beef and pork, from 
that pink of perfection, John Havell. In 
one place, tlie fragrant fish just out of the 
frying pan ; at anollicr, hams of pork and 
of beef ; and, to crowm the whole, beauty, 
lovely beauty, sparkling on every side. 
The day passed over too rapidly, and even- 
ing came ; hut how shall 1 describe what 
followed ! About eighty sat down to a 
most splendid dinner ; harmony and good- 
humour prevailed ; so did ^od wines and 
abundance of beer; and after the usual 
ceremony of toasting, we proceeded to 
procure digestion by the Might fantastic 
toe.* Dancing was kept up until 11 
o’clock, and then, when with a sorrow’ful 
heart each man began to look for his 
sliakoc, wc were invited to return to the 
joys of the table, and there we found a 
magnificent cold collation ! I cannot carry 
you beyond this; but I believe I reached 
my bungalow about the time the sun’s 
chariot wheels were discernible in the 
east ; for just as I had got snug undcr'llie 
ruggee, a rascally hearer called me for 
parade. But this is not all, Mr. Editor : 
a paper is now actually in circulation fot 
a bachelor's ball on tlie 50th ; so that we 
have the prospect of really enjoying the 
l^nkainder of tlie cold season. Let me 
alao tell you, that a subscription theatre is 
tieorly finished, and we look forward 
to great amtiscmcnt in this way in a montli 
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or so. On the %vholo, we are now all in Excellency Lord Conibernicre» and the 
spirits, and 1 have . determined to Let our vessel received her name from his Lordship, 
friends know that we are so.**— [Ca/. Gov* She glideii into the Hooghty in grand 
Qaz,, Feb. 6 *. Style.— [Cfl/, John Full, Feb* 16. 


nZSIIONESTV OP PETTY TAAPESMEN. ■ 

A correspondent in one of the Calcutta 
papers has furnished convincing proofs of 
the knavery of the native bazaar dealers in 
that city, in respect to weights and nica> 
sures. He reckons that, by re-weighing 
the commodities they sell, from five to ten 
per cent, may be saved. The writer uses 
his own weights, and finds the quantity of 
the goods sold invariably short a few seers, 
sometimes nine in a muund. The native 
dealers, he adds, arc excellent accountants 
in their own favour, and invariably, in an 
account, make a niislnka against the person 
with whom they deal. 

NEW STEAM VESSET.. 

The new steamer Ganges, launched yes- 
terday from Messrs. Kyd’sand Co.* s dock- 
yard at Kidderpore, is one of the two 
vessels that were ordered by the Supreme 
Government to be constructed for the 
Hon. Company. The present one is 
precisely the same as the Jraiimddy, launch- 
ed on new ycar*s day. Both these vessels 
have been built under the immediate di- 
rections of Mr. Seppings, the Hon. Com- 
pany's surveyor, and the fixing of the 
machinery under Lieutenant Forbes, of the 
Engineer Corps. The drawings of the- 
vessels were originally prepared by Sir 
llobert Seppings, the surveyor of his 
Majesty’s navy— the engines having been 
obtained from the Lords of the Admiralty, 
who had them in store at the commence- 
ment of the Burmah war, and, at the par- 
ticular request of the Court of Directors, 
gave them up, as others could not he pro- 
cured in time. On the receipt of tlie 
drawings it was found necessary to alter 
them for the climate ; and the present 
design, from which they have been built, 
was given by Mr. Seppings. the eldest son 
of Sir llobert. The workmanship, and 
manner in which they have been built, 
reflects credit on the estahlishuient of the 
contractors, Messrs. Kyd and Co. Each 
vessel is to be armed with twelve brass 
guns, — to be schooner-rigged, so as to 
unite steaming and sailing, or using either 
one or the oilier, as the case may require. 
The commands arc given to Capt^iins 
West and Jump ; the former has rendered 
very important services to government dur- 
ing the Burmah war : the latter was 
phief mate of the Hon. Company's steamer 
Fnierjmxe, on her passage out to India. 
The Ga-nges and the Jrawaddy ' were Imilt 
by public competition, Mr. Seppings 
Liaving invited contracts from the different 
builders on the river Hooghly. The 
launch took place in tlie presence of his 


kino's and company's officers. 

The Military Repository of Calcutta 
contains an article, in reply to a pamphlet 
by a king’s officer, published in England, 
on the exclusion of his Majesty's officers 
from the staff of the Indian army, the 
following extracts from which may be 
interesting to our military readers:— 
“ I must here notice the absurdity of a 
maxim, upon wliich the author seems to 
have grounded almost all his arguments 
regarding the fancied exclusion of king's 
officers from the Indian army staff. It is 
in substance tliis, that the officers present 
with the Cavalry and Infantry divisions of 
his Majesty’s forces in India (which in 
1825 amounted to 725) had a claim to 
such a number of stall' situations in the 
Indian army as were proportionate to the 
ratio which their number (725) bore to 
that of all the Company’s officers present 
with tluit army (which in the Cavsilry and 
Infantry branches of the service was, at 
the period in question, 2,<)85,) supposing 
always such a number of king’s officers, 
duly qualified for the Indian staff. Ac- 
cording to this doctrine, there being .‘$,660 
officers of Cavalry and Infantry present 
with those branches of the army in India 
in 1825, .and 483 staff appointments usiiully 
filled up from the line, his Majesty’s 72.4 
officers were entitled to ninety-three, in- 
stead of to the eighty-three, mentioned in 
my table. 

** But it is evident, that the number of 
staff officers in any army, must alw'dys 
depend upon the number of forts, garrisons, 
cantonments, brigades, divisions, circles, 
and other fractional parts into which its 
several branches are respectively broken, 
and these again upon the nature and ex- 
tent of the country and its frontier, upon 
the nature of the service, upon a state of 
peace or war, and upon the number and 
nature of the regiments and corps coinjio- 
sing the several branches of the army ; 
but iiever (ns insisted by the autlior) upon 
the numerical strength of officers present 
with any particular branch or division of 
that army, whether such division be of 
Cavalry or Infantry, European or Native, 
and w'hether these officers be of the King’s 
or Company’s service. 

** Let us apply this rule to the service in 
India during the year 1825, wbdn. our 
author’s pamphlet vraa circulating in Lon- 
don. The Oivalry and Infantry branches 
of tlie army in India were then composed 
of 191 regularly officered corps of the line, 
twenty-two of these being of his Majesty’s 
service, occupying only fourteen different 
stations, and 169 of the Hon. Company's 

corps, 




col'ps/' scattorcil over an iminonse tract of 
territory, and occupying 107 other different 
stations of the army. These stations Vore 
so ffituated, and the force so disp6s(^, that 
489 staff officeia were t’etjuired from the 
line, including personal staff, the staff of 
forts, garrisons, brigades, divisions, circles, 
and of separate chief commands. 

Cor)is. Staff. King’s coiiis. Staff. 

Then, if 1!»1 : 4&3 : : 22: should have only 5G 
Company’s corps. 

Again, If 191 ; 4a'l ; ; ICO: should have • • • • 427 


Stations. King’s station. 

Or, if 121: 4«3:; 14: nearly 66 

Company’s station. 

Or again, if 122: 403 : : 107: nearly 427 


Butin 1825 there were 83 king's oflicers 
on the Indian staff, and only dOO of the 
Company’s service. “ A King’s Officer,” 
therefore, placed liiinself and hretliren of 
the royal service rather in a ** false posi- 
tion,” by asserting the exclusion of bis 
Majesty’s officers from tlie staff of the 
Indian army,” when instead of only fifty- 
six, so large a proportion as eighty -three 
officers, out of twenty-two corps, at fuiir- 
teon stations of the army, were at tiiat 
moment so employed. 

“ But on examining my table, it will 
appear, that in the year 1825, there were 
more than KiO corps of tlie line in the 
lion. Company’s service. The actual nuBi- 
ber (even exclusive of artillery or en- 
gineers) being 238 ; there being sixty- 
nine cavalry and infantry corps, constaut- 
ly liable to join the line, r/z. the body 
guards of Governors, extra, local, marine, 
riile, regular, pioneer, and provincial 
corps and battalions, ^c. die., the officers 
of all of which, with those of the en- 
gineers and artillery, have, lu the preju- 
dice of tlie Company’s service, been omit- 
ted in the above comparisons. A more 
just proportion would, therefore, (still ex- 
cluding the artillery and engineers,) be as 
follows : — 

Company's King's give Staff, KingV. Should have 

corps. corps, then corj)s. stair. 

If 200 -f 22 : 403 : : 22 : 41 nearly. 

King’s. Staff. Coini)any's 

If 230 -1- 22 : 403 : : 230 : 412. 

which would reduce the complement of 
his jMajesty’s officers on the Indian Stuff 
IVom eighty-three to only forty-one, and 
increase that of the Hon. Company from 
400 to 442. 

“ But if excluded from officering corps 
composed entirely o/* natives in the service 
the Han. Company^ if excluded from filling 
situations of a strictly civil nature in the Com- 
2mny*s sermce, or from occupying others, 
whether Cfotf dr military ^ in the service of na- 
tive atateSf such in the 7ili, 

8th, atid 9th columns of table, his 
Majesty’s' officers surely ought not to com- 
plain. Yet the local and native Govern- 
ments of India, possessing the exclusive^ 
patronage of these situations, have opened 
even many of them to King’s officers. 


Indeed the table given not only shews 
that his Majesty’s officers were not debars ^ 
red . from the service of the native states,, 
but that almost one officer in every second 
corps was on an average so employed^ 
being a much higher average than ex- 
isted even In the Company’s service. 

** Again, although the East India Com- 
pany, by granting, so very small a com- 
plement of European officers to their regu- 
lar corps, as is exhibited in my table, and 
by not giving European officers at all to 
more than three times the number of corpa 
his Majesty’s service supplies to India, 
may be shewn most seriously to affect the 
promotion of their own officers ; yet I can- 
not perceive how any one of his Majesty’s 
officers, on the mere strcngtli of the trans- 
fer of his regiment to the King’s Indian 
establishment, can possess a ** clainC' to 
w'ithdraw, however temporarily, from his 
own immediate service, and to demand,; 
either as a matter of justice, of equity, or 
of right, to enter the service of the Hon. 
Company, or into that of any of th? native . 
Indian slates.” 

The writer then instances several King’s 
officers (including Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell) so employed at the very moment the 
author of tlie pamphlet was proclaiming 
their ** exclusion.” lie proceeds •— 

“ Wliai I have staled will, I th'nk, 
convince every unprejudiced person, not 
only tliat his ^lajesly’s officers w’cre not in 
1S25 “excluded from the Indian Staff,” 
but that they enjoyed u large portion of it, 
larger indeed than thcit to which the 
strength, or even the importance of their 
branclies of the service, great as that is, 
could entitle them. True, they must ge- 
nerally, though not always, be excluded 
from the lion. Company’s service, to which 
it may be doubted if they have mure claim 
than when in the peninsula of Europe, to 
that of their Majesties of Portugal, of 
Spain, or of the Netherlands. But it is 
not the East- India Company, or their 
local governments, who prevent their being 
so employed. It is circumstances peculiar 
to the constitution of the royal service, op- 
posed as these are to that of the Hon. 
Company. It is the awkward necessity 
under which the local governments of India 
arc placed, of being obliged to solicit and 
to obtain the previous permission of the 
commander in chief of his Majesty’s 
forces to any appointment of a King’s 
officer. It is the incongruity of employ- 
ing ill the Company's service officers not 
holding any commission from their local 
govcniinents, whose regiments arc conr 
stantly removed from one Indian Presi^ . 
deucy, or Government, to another; and 
who arc constantly liable (almost at their 
individual pleasure) to withdraw, by . 
^x^ngc or purchase, from India to ^ 
Europe, .and consequently from tlieir vr/ 
vice. It is the necessarily limiti^ know^ v 

ledge 
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ledge existing among. the civil and military —and wc arc far from regretting, that tliey 
authorities in the Company’s employ^- be found making the stand they 
garding the particular conduct, charactCTi^^Sve ^id to .be meditating against the eJt- 
and qualifications of individual officers in Elision of a boon coupled with conditions, 
his Majesty’s regiments, owing to the which they imagine must degrade them in 
constant changes and removals to Europe, the eyes of the world. In adverting to the 
and the short residence in India of most jury bill it is to be kept in views that it 
of the officers of those corps. It is the is only the higher and better informed 
superior injury which European regiments Hindoos at Calcutta who are at all inter- 
suffer (when compared to that to which ested in it, so far as it regards the natives ^ 
native regiments, with a proportion of na- and tliosc who have iVained the Act at 
tive officers, are liable,) when many Eu- home arc not perhaps aware, that a wealthy 
ropean officers are taken away for Stalf or Baboo of the City of Palaces, would think 
other employ ; and it is the objections it no honour to sit down in the same 
made by commanding pfficers of corps. Jury Box with an hone-.t English trades- 
against individuals they do not patronize man. Their intercourse with what they 
being thus employed. It is these, and a esteem higher caste people, has corrupted 
number of other circumstances, incident their notions in this respect, and led them 


to the distinct and j^eculiar constitution of 
the two services, that necessarily exclude 
his Majesty'*s officers, while in the full or 
half pay of the crown, from being generally 
employed by the lociri governments of 
India, whether European or native. But 
to assume that the ofliccrs of his Majesty’s 
corps in India have ever been unfairly 
excluded from an equitable share of the 
** Indian Army Staff\" is to prefer an ac- 
cusation w'hich I contend is unfounded in 
fact, against those high-ininded officers of 
his majesty’s service, w'lio have in iliis 
country successively filled the elevated sta- 
tions of Governor 'general, and Comffiander 
in Chief,” 

NATIVE JURORS. 

The John Bull, in allusion to the al- 
leged dissatisfaction of the Hindoos of 
Calcutta at the New Jury Bill, (they are 
said to be “ rather dissatisfied with what 
has not been done than displeased wMth 
what has been achieved”) has tiic following 
remarks ; — Another consideration, how- 
ever, has been forgotten, which ought to 
have been before the framers and passers 
of this Bill. No allowance has been 
made for the effect of such exclusion as 
has been enacted on the pride of human 
nature ; and it is this principle, wc sus- 
pect, that is, in a great measure, exciting 
the dissatisfaction felt by the l)etter classes 
of the natives, who are alone interested 
in the measure. Religious feelings and 
prejudices come powerfully in aid of- this 
principle; and although without its pre- 
sence, these feelings might not have been 
stirred up, we arc not to set them dow'ii, 
in all cases, as devoid of sincerity. But 
it may be pertinent to remark, that when 
the natives of this country arc found 
actuated by such considerations, and real- 
ly dissatisfied at not having been treated 
with equal respect as Europeans by the 
Legislature of England, something like 
proof is afford^, that they have advanced 
not a little in civilization, since they came 
under our dominion. They have learnt 
to respect tliemselves — one of the first 
steps in the progress of civil improvement 
. Asiatic Journ.WohM^ No. HI. 


to look to grand rather Ilian petit juries, 
as the places of honour, to which tlicy arc 
entitled to aspire. There, however, they 
cannot arrive, under this Act, unless they 
are Christians; and W'c shall not be sur- 
prised, with their view of matters, to find 
them regarding the privilege held forth 
under this condition, as a sort of ho 7 uts on 
conversion— than which wc ourselves be- 
lieve, nothing w'as further from the inten- 
tion of Parliament. 

SCINUIATI. 

The Shcms-al-Akhbar contains a state- 
ment respecting this chieftain which fur- 
nishes a characteristic picture of tlie absurd 
policy of these princes “ On the IMtIi Ja- 
nuary, Hindu Kao reported that he, agreea- 
bly to orders, presented to each of the 
Brahmans of Gimga and Choubes of 
Mattara, in all about tw'o thousand per- 
sons, one rupee, a ser of sweetmeats, and 
a lotu of rice, on approach of the Sank- 
ranti ; on the same occasion also, letters 
had been addressed to Captain Stcw'artj 
and to the principal gentlemen of Agra, 
with a small bag of scsainuin seeds, for 
good luck. On the 15th, the Ali Slides 
having become clamorous for pt-iy, threat- 
ened to force access to the Maharaja.”— 
Here is a chief, once powerful enough to 
inspire the British government with ap- 
prehension, risking bis throne and his life, 
by wasting upon idle Brahmans money 
which is due to his dependents ! 

rAl>ER CURRENCY. 

We adverted in our last to the proceed- 
ings of the Native Sharaffs, respecting 
the receipt of bank notes, to whicli it ap- 
peared, that some of their community had 
started objections. According to the re. 
port of the meeting given in the Native 
papers nothing was then definitely settled, 
and it was expected, that a subsequent 
meeting w'ould be called, at which fimd 
resolutions would be adopted. As the 
'proceedings have excited some interest, we 
have made inquiry as to their result, and 
are happy to find that, although no meet- 

3 C ing 
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ing Iui8 since taken place, the final deter- 
mination of all the lefuling Native Bankers 
lias been practically expressed, and all op- 
position to the circulation of the issues of 
different banks in Calcutta, has been with- 
drawn. TIic objections were, in fact, con- 
fined to a few individuals, and the majority 
of the bankers have, throughout, felt re- 
luctant to obstruct the ordinary course of 
commercial transactions in Calcutta.— CV. 
Gov. Gaz. Feb. 12. 


NEWSPAPER SQUABBLES. 

'Fhe ci-devant editor of the Bengal Chro- 
nidc^ Mr. Sutherland, whose conduct in 
regard to the pledge given to Guvernmeiit 
(sec pp. 237 and 2.S8), was so severely 
animadverted on by the John IhiUi has 
published, in the Colcutla Chronicle^ a very 
acrimonious reply to the editor of that 
M'ork, w'he'vin occur the following pas- 
sages : — 

** I'hc proprietor of the Bengal Chro~ 
Hide pledged himself to remove me from 
the etlitorship, as a condition of a renewal 
of his license; but it Is affirmed that he 
* kept the promise only to the ear and not 
to the sense ?’ Mow stands the fact ? Mr. 
Adam gave in his name to Government as 
iny successor, and swore tliat he had in 
fact as well as in name, become so. Did 
he then not exercise the functions of edi- 
tor ? It is not denied that he did. How 
tlicti was the pledge to Government in 
any way violated ? Why, because in order 
to make the duty lighter he offered me, 
the ex-cdilor as the Bull calls me, an en- 
gagement as a contributor ! And in order 
to secure my acceptance of that offer, fixed 
xny remuneration at half his own salary ; 
but is any proof advanced that he himself 
did not retain his individual control over 
the paper— that he neither suffered myself 
or others to publish in it any thing not 
previously submitted to his censorship and 
approbation? I maintain that be did, and 
defy the John Bull to disprove it. Where 
then was the breach of faith on the part of 
tile proprietor or myself (Mr. Adam is by 
a finedrawn distinction excepted from the 
hlanie) towards cither the Government or 
the public? As a proof lh;it Mr. Adam 
did exercise that entire control over the 
paper which insured the object of the Go- 
vernment in insisting on my pro}K>scd 
rcinoval, I >ippeal to the fact of the mode- 
ration of tone employed after his accession, 
in speaking of the John Bull itself. Does 
iny accuser imagine that if I had, as he 
would have it inferred, in fact though not 
in name, retained Uie office of editor, his 
malicious effusions on the occasion of my 
removal from the office would have escaped 
the castigation Uiey deserved ; but which 
it xvould have been inconsistent with the 
new editor's 'cliarBctci*' and pledge to the 
public, to have admitted ? If he should l>e 


of this opinion he is deceived — let him 
now discard it: for if he will bclievi^ no 
other assertion of mine— may at l^st 
take my word for this, that I should most 
cordially hate him, if he were not in my 
estimation so contemptible that 1 can only 
despise him. 

“ But a casual expression of mine, ‘ I 
will do as much as ever,* and the mention 
of my having been employed on a leading 
article for the Bengal Chronicle, would 
seem to he relied on as sufficient evidence 
of my having, in breach of the proprietor's 
pledge to Government, been still retained 
as the actual editor; The expression, it is 
almost needless to say, referred to the 
quaritih/ to be written — and the subsequent 
language clearly implies, that by my writing 
as much as I had done wlien actually edi- 
tor, in addition to what you, as then editor, 
would write, would render the paper ‘ more 
valuable' by this increase of original mat- 
ter. Of the character of what was written 
you were to he the sole judge — and to 
admit, reject, or alter my communications 
as you Wi)iild those of any other contributor 
paid or unpaid. Again then I ask, where 
w'as the breach of faith to Government ? 
No ; but 1 had affirmed that my ‘ occupa- 
tion was gone and so in truth it was, 
when I thus expressed myself, nor has it 
in fact to this hour been resumed ; but 1 
will gd further than this, for I again de- 
clare, that when I employed this language 
1 had no idea of again writing edilorialh/ 
even — for the Chromd£, or any other 
paper. 'Die slanderer in the Bull may 
deny or disbelieve this, deeming me as 
unscrupulous as himself, but he cannot ' 
disprove it, and iny title to public belief 
is, to say the least of it, as good as his 
own." 

The editor of the Ctdcutla Chronicle, m a 
note to this letter, observes ; — “ We claim 
no exemption from the censure tliat has 
been pronounced if it be deserved, for it 
was through us alone, hut without any 
objection from Mr. D'Rozario, that Mr. 
Sutherland was induced to continue his 
assistance to the paper under our control 
and responsibility : control which Mr. 
Sutherland himself best knows we never 
licsitutecl to exercise when wc thought it 
necessary, and responsibility from which 
we w'ill not now shrink.'* 

The perturbed state of feeling which 
tlicsc perpetual broils denote, and into the 
* vortex of which every individual who con- 
nects himself with the newspaper press at 
Calcutta seems to be unavoidably drawn, 
is very much to be deplored. It may, 
however, serve as a criterion at home to 
those who have not arrived at a decided 
opinion on the question of a free press in 
India. ■ 

CHOWRI NG HE K THEATRE. 

Our Chowringhec Drury was' very full 
on triday nighty and mkvh satisfaeiion 

ap()cai'ed 
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appeared to be elicited by the able and ad- 
mirable manner in which ** The WaiermwC* 
and Monsieur 'Tonson" were perforraed. 

It was not the first time that these two 
popular pieces formed a rapst gratifying 
evening’s entertainment to our philo- 
Thespics ; and the attraction on Friday, 
so far from having diminished, appeared 
to have much increased, especially when 
we recollect that in such a full and briU 
liant house, proprietors had consented to 
forego tlieir privileges for the evening. 

We have reviewed “ Monsieur Tonson** 
so lately, tiiat we have nothing further to 
add to our remarks on the occasion alluded 
to. Suflicc it, that Morbieu, if possible, 
surpassed his former excellence ; — that he 
was most capitally w'ell dressed and ac- 
coutred altogetiier, carried himself ad- 
mirably well throughout, and entirely 
identified himself with the whimsical cha- 
racter of the distracted but most exquisitely 
amusing old Frenchman . — [India Gaz*, 

Feb, 12. 

ACTING ADVOCATE GENERAL. 

The appointment of Mr. Turton (o act 
as Advocate General during the absence 
of Mr. Pearson, raised two questions of 
some importance in the practice of the 
Court ; first, whether the situation of Ad- 
vocate General conferred tlie right of lead- 
ing tjie bar, as is done by the ap]}ointment 
of Attorney General in Kngland ; and 
secondly, if it did not, whether the five 
barristers, who are senior to Mr. Turton, 
could yield their right of pre-audience to 
liiin, without the consent of his juniors. 

Both these questions were referred to tlie 
judges, and determined in the negative. 

We understand that these questions were 
merely raised to settle the riglit; for so 
strong was the personal feeling towards 
Mr. 'furtoii, that no sooner was the right 
determined, than the whole bar unani- 
mously requested the judges to give him 
the lead ; which was notified to him in 
Court by the Chief Justice, and he ac- 
cordingly took the leader's cliair. 

SHIPPING. 

'Arrxvuls in the River. 

Feb. 2fi. Paftroe, Cathre, from Madras —2fl. 

Eneas, De Freitas, from Lisbon. 

Departures from Cnleiitta. 

Feb. Ifi. Sj/mfnetrj/, Smith, for London, and 
Ijodp BlacTetvoofl, Lambert, for Ceylon. — 22. Cmw- 
hrian, Blyth, for Bombay. — 2fi. Sherburne, White, 
for Bombay. — 2(i. Coroinamiel, Bayes, for l^ondon ; 
and Columbia, Kirkwood, for Liverpool. — March'S. 
Hocklttgham, Fotheringham, for London. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

FVjfr. 7. At Bareilly, the lady of W. S. Charters, 

Kaq-. M.n.. of a daughter. 

— AC Baiditpore, Mrs. J. S. Musgrove, of a son. 


J/W/v2.r. .17 

0 At Meerut, tlic lady of Capt. Roberta, super, 
inteiulcnt of public wemts, of a son. 

— At Benares, tlie la<ly of Capt. Watkins, (i2d 
N.L, of a daughter, still-lxim. 

9. At Mehidpore, the lady of J. Graham, M.D.. 
of A daughter. 

12. At Iluiijcerporc, North Riindlckiind, the 
lady of W. II. V.ilpy, F.sq., civil service, of a 
daughter. 

l(i. At Dacca, Mrs. C. Billings, of a son. 

3(>. .U l*o<)ree, the lady of Dr. Brander, of .t 
son. 

22. Mrs. K. Hughes, of a son. 

2M. The lady of Lieut. W. Benson, 4th Bengal 
L.f'., of a daughter. 

24. Mrs. W. liasoii, of a. son. 

2iJ. At Bishop’s (’ollcgo, the laily of the Bov. 
Professor Clravan, of a son. 

lAiteljf. At IIunictTpore, North Bundlekunil, 
the lady of Gavin Turnbull, Ksti., civil surgeon, 
of a son. 


MAKIII AGES. 

Veb. If). At therathetlral, A. Courage, F-sq., to 
Miss F. Osborn. 

2(5. Mr. W. Hogan, to Mrs. A. Mavroilv, relict 
Of the late Mr. L. C. Mavrody, of the VVcsteni 
Boartl. 

— ^Ir. G. Brown, to Maria, eldest daughter <if 
the late fJapt. J. Pereira. 


DEATHS. 

Feb. in. EHzahelh, wlfeof Mr. Jas. Black, branch 
pilot, Il.t'.’s marine. 

24. John Sanford, Esq., senior judge of the ]>ro- 
vincial court of appeal and circuit for division of 
t'alcutLa, aged 5]. 


iltabra^. 

CIVri. AVl’OINTMKNTS. 

March n. Mr. T. 11. Baber, 1st judge of pro- 
vincial court of appeal and circuit for western di- 
vision. 

Mr. F. Hall, assistant to principal collector 
.and magistrate of MtOdura. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort Sf. Gcorirc, Feb, 9, in27- — Tnfuntrj/. Sen. 
Maj. J. Moore, from 4ntli N.I., to be lieut. col., 
V. .iolliedec. ; date 27th Sept. lH2ti. 

Allth N. /. Sen. Capt. T- V'oungson to be major in 
sue. to Mo<ne prom. ; date 27th Sept. U52(i. Sen. 
I.ieut. B. Alexander to be capt., ami Sen. Ens. C. 
Taylor to be licut., v. Mussita invalidcil; date 
nth Oct. lH2(i. 

Lieut. 11. N. Campbell, 4th N.T., permitted to 

i dace his services at disposal of government of 
[’ort Coniwallis. 

Feb. N. I. Lieut. J. D. Awdry to be 

quart, mast., iiiterp., and payni., v. Hodge placed 
under orders of government of Fort t.’ornwallis. 

ith N.T. Lieut. C. Church to bcadj., v. Camp- 
bell placed under orders of <litto. 

4lith N.I, Licut. H. Watts to be quart, mast., 
interp., tmd paym., v. Alexander prom. 

Artiller;/, Sen. Ist-Lieut. J. Aldritt to be capt., 
V. Damage dec. ; date 2Uth Sept. 182(5. 2d-Lieut. 
G. W. Y. Simpson to be Ist-lieut. from 25th June 
1824, V. Rudyerd, dec. 

Engineers, Ideut. W'. H. Atkinson to be 2d- 
licut.ftrom Kith Dec. 1824. Lieut. T. T. Pean, A. 
De Butte, and £. Buckle, tobe2d-lieut8.ftom 16th 
June 1825. 

ifith N.I. Sen. Lieut. A. Pinson to be capt., and 
Sen. Ens. C. Rowlandson to be lieut., v. O’Reilly 
retired ; date 3d June 1826^ 

Headf-Quarters, Feb. 10. — Ens. J. S. -Mackenzie 
removed, at his own request, from C2d to 48th 
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Feb* 2<>^Lieut. Col. H* J. Bowler removed from 
28th to lAth regt., aiid Lieut. Col. J. Moore (late 
prom.) posted to 28th N.l. 

Feb. 22.— Asslstsurg. A. Warrand removed from 
21st to dittli N.l. 

Assist, surg. W. Welllton appointed to 21st 
N.l. 

Feb. 2.*).— Assist.surg. J. P. Grant directed to af- 
ford medical aid to troops and followers pro- 
ceeding to Prince of Wales’ Island on H^C.’s ship 

Hmtinf's. 

Feb. 26. — Capt. J. Gorton (recently transf. to 
non-effective estub.) posted to 2d Nat. Vet. bat. at 
Nellore. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Effrope. — Feb. 18. Maj. B. Baker, 4th N.I., 
for health. 

To Cape of Good Hope ami St. Helena. — Feb. 9. 
Assist.surg. T. Thornton, for twelve months, for 
health. — 20. Maj. J. G. Bonner, principal commis- 
sary of ordnance, in charge of arsenal of Fort St. 
George, ditto, ditto (eventually to Europe). 

LAW. 

SUPREME COURT, Fchruaty 13. 

Itulcs rcltUin;^ to table of the 

rules and regulations laid down and esta- 
blished by the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture at this Prcsirleiicy, in jjursuance and 
ill explanation of the act, 7 Geo. I V. for 
regulating the appointment of jurors in 
the East Indies, was read and published 
in open court tins day. 

These rules and regulations are ihe 
same as those established by the Supreme 
C'ourt at Calcutta (of whicli an abstract 
was given in our last volume, p. 81.>), 
with the following slight exceptions 

In the first of the Madras rules, tlic 
qiialification of a juror is the occupation 
of a tenement of the monthly value of 
thirty rupees, or the annual value of 300 
rupees ; or the being worth .3,0(H^ rupees; 
instead of fifty ru]>ees, 500, and 5,(XK). 

In the second, the conditions of being 
able to read and write, are omitted. 

In the fifth, amongst the grounds of 
exemption from petit juries, the possession 
of 2CX),(XX) rupees, is omitted. 

In other respects the rules are the same 
verbatim. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MURDER OF LIEUT. DALLAS AT NAGFORB. 

Lieut. Dallas of the Rifle Corps, (at 
Kamptee, the British cantonment near 
Nagpore), having disposed of his house, 
had commenced building another, and had 
pitched his tents in the compound of the 
new house in which he was living. An 
officer of the same corps had his tents 
pitched in the same compound, and the 
servants of the deceased were lodged in a 
baggage tent close at hand ; over the latter 
a sepoy was stationed. On the night of 
tlic 22d February, some villain entered the 
tent, whether with an intent to rob*t)r to 
assassinate is yet 'doubtful.’ It is presumed 
the miscreant must have been in. some 


measure dressed, a large turban, a cumley, 
and a string of beads having been found 
in the tent ; an unusual incident in cases 
when plunder is the object, and especially 
from the small inducement which offered 
to attract the notice of a thief, there being 
scarcely any property in the tent, except a 
few articles of furniture, &c. Whatever 
might have been the object of the villain, 
it is evident a scuffle must have taken 
place, the table, glasses, &c. having been 
found upset. No other person slept in the 
tent ; but his cliockra, or servant boy, was 
sleeping outside of it. The officer in the 
neighbouring tent, as well as the chockra, 
heard the struggle, and on the deceased 
exclaiming, “ Char c/ior,k/ialasee puckerro,** 
the oHicer immediately ran over to the tent, 
and on approaching it, saw the villain run 
off, and his friend drop ; and came up only 
in time to sec him breathe bis last. The 
deceased was wounded in three places<>-r> 
one w'ound on the right side, another on 
the left shoulder, and a third on the breast; 
the latter was three or four inches deep, 
'fhe sepoy stationed near the baggage tent 
pursued the assassin, but hearing the 
screams of the chockra over his poor mas- 
ter’s body, unfortunately gave up the pur- 
suit, and returned to the tent ; the articles 
abandoned by the villain in the struggle, 
will, we trust, lead to the discovery of the 
murderer. Parties from the corps were 
sent out to scour the country, and to take 
up all suspicious characters; and it is re- 
ported that they have succeeded in taking 
up a man with a bloody cloth, and his 
hands cut apparently with broken glass; 
it is to be hoped the miscreant will be dis- 
covered, and brought to suffer the punish- 
ment he has so justly merited.— il/ad. Guv. 
Gaz. March 15. 

INCORPORATED SOCIETT FOR PROPAGATION 
OF THE GOSPEL. 

We have much pleasure in giving in- 
sertion in our columns to a long list of 
donations and subscriptions to the Madras 
committee of the Incorporated Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel. The con- 
tribution from Secunderabad is most 
liberal ; and will appear the more so when 
it is known that this is the second success- 
ful appeal in the course of seven months 
to the benevolence of the residents at that 
station, who have also many calls on their 
bounty from local charities. We under- 
stand that on the re-opening of the church 
at Secunderabad, after its enlargement, 
the chaplain of the station preached a 
sermon in aid of the society’s funds, and 
the result, as before ; npticed, must be ex- 
ceedingly gratifying to the reverend gen. 
tlenian, not only in respect to the assistance 
which this remittance will afford to the 
society’s pious labours, but as tlie Lcst 
pro<^ that his own exertions among his 

hearers 
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hearers have not been in vain. Wc are 
informed also, that the Venerable the Arch- 
deacon Vaughan, preaciied at Bangalore 
in behalf of the society, and the colk^ction 
made at that station amounts to about 500 
rupees.— Jl/adra5 Gov. Gaz. Feb. 1 . 


HACR ball. 

Tlie race ball, which took place on Mon- 
day at the Public Assembly Rooms, passed 
off with considerable echtt. His Excellency 
Sir George Walker and family, the Judges, 
and other leading members of the society 
were present. The next public entertain- 
ment will be the masked ball of Wednesday 
next, given by the bachelors of the Presi- 
dency— in expectation of which many a 
fair heart goes pit-a-pat stronger tlian it 
ever did before. We will not weaken the 
effect of the scene by giving any descrip- 
tion of the arrangements which have been 
made for this magnificent fete . — Madras 
Cour. Feb. 9. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

March 11. Victory, Farquharson, from Calcutta. 
—14. H.M.'s ships Java, Cytene, Champion, and 
Cochin, from Trincomalee. 

Departures. 

March 13. MelUsh. Vincent, for Calcutta — 16. 
Victory, Farquharson, for London. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS, 

BIHTKS. 

Feb. 16*. At Kamptoc, the lady of Cape. Keating, 
4]8t N.I.. of a daughter. 

19. Ac Kamptee, the lady of Lieut. James Kerr, 
24 Europ. regt., ' of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Feb.2G. At Tanjore, Mr. William Trindcr, to 
Miss Maria U/eth. 

27 . At Arcot, Lieut. Geo. Elliot, .'ith hladras 
L.C., to (’harlotte, fourth daughter of the late 
Rev. II. Jeffreys. 

March 2. At the Cathedral at St. Thonu^. and 
on the 6th, at St. Mary’s Church, Fort St.Georgc, 
L. H. Stirling, Esq., to Miss Catharine Shaw. 

3. At St.Georee's, H. C. Montgomery, Esq., 
civil service, to Leonora, eldest daughter of Maj. 
Gen. R. Pigot. 

5. At St. George’s Church, Henry Morris, Esq., 
of tlie civil service, to Retecca, eldest daughter 
of Lieut. Col. Jacksou. 


DEATH.S. 

Feb. 17 . At Bcllaiy, Capt. N. Browne, ll.M.’a 
41st regt. of Foot. 

21). At Mitngalore, Capt. N. McNeill, 50lh regt. 
N.I., in his 34th year. 

23. At Kamptee, Lieut. II. J. Dallas, 6th regt. 
N.I., and qu. master, paymaster, and interpreter 
to rifle corps. 

26. At Vuianagrum, Lieut. Col. T. Smith waite, 
16th N.I. 

' 27 . On board the Elisa, off Angenweel Fort, on 
the coast of Concan, Lieut. F. H. Cocker, 9th 
Madras N.X. 

liomhas. . 

SHIPPING, 

Arrival. 

March 10. Lonach, Driscoll, from London, 
Departure, 

Match VanisHne, Klncaidi for Greenock. 


^Bombay, "^Ceylon. SJJ 

BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 

BIRTHS. 

Feb. 14. At Colaba, the lady of Lieut. J. H. 
Bell, assist, auditor general, of a daughter. 

1.5. At Poona, the lady of G. W. Anderson, Eul., 
of a daughter. 

in. Mrs. F. Hutchinson, of a son. 

22. Mrs. Haihways, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Feb. 12. Mr. Manoel Arquinho, jun., to Miss 
Aurelia de O’Liveiro. 

— Mr. John de Cruz, to Miss Marla Soares 
d’Abreu. 

22. Mr. W. Brown, to Miss L. Court. 

27 . At St. Thomas’s Church. Mr. C. Wilson, 
marshall of Bombay goal, to Ann. daughter of 
the late Chas. Bond, Esq., surgeon in the Isle of 
Ely, county of Cambridge. 


Crplon. 

ADDRESSES TO. THE CHIEF JUSTICE. 

The following addresses were presented 
to the Hon. the Chief Justice, on his 
quitting the island : — 

prom the officers and proctors of tlie 
Supreme and Vice Admiralty Courts, to 
the Honourable Sir Hurdinge Giffard, 
Knt. LL.D.) Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Judicature in the Island 
of Ceylon, 

Sir, — It is with no ordinary feelings of 
regret that we, the Ollicers and Practition- 
ers of the Supreme and Vice- Admiralty 
Courts, view your approaching departure 
from tliis Island, although it may appear 
selHsh in us to wish your longer continu- 
ance here, when we are aware of the many 
objects of your affection, who are anxiously 
awaiting your return to your native land, 
and to whose welfare your presence will so 
much conduce. Most of us who now' ad- 
dress }ou have had the honour of being 
acquainted with you since your first arrival 
in this Island, and it is with feelings of 
pride and satisfaction we can declare, that 
the same firmness and integrity of conduct, 
the same love of justice, admirably tem- 
pered with humanity, the same manly, 
upright, generous feeling tliat have so 
distinguished you in the high and respon- 
sible office which for the last seven years 
you have so ably and honourably filled, 
ivcrc as eminently displayed by you in the 
character of an advocate, and drew from 
the public, on a former occasion, that 
tribute of praise which you so justly me- 
rited. Our feelings of admiration and 
respect fur such virtues arc in common, 
with those of the public, and it would be 
needless to enter more fully into your high 
distinguished character which is too well- 
known and appreciated ; — but we should 
consider ourselves wanting in duty were 
we not to record more porticularly a sense 
of our many obligations to you. Your 

kind 
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kind and condescending . xnaiiners, the 
indulgence which you have ever shewn us 
in the discharge of our respective duties 
under your superintendence, the desire 
you have on all occasions evinced to pro- 
mote our interests, arid the protection you 
have always afforded us, have impressed us 
with sentiments never to he erased, and 
imperiously call upon us to avow, in the 
most public manner, our gratitude, res- 
pect and esteem. 

With these feelings. Sir, we now bid 
you farewell, and w'hether or not it shall 
he our good fortune to welcome you once 
more ori this shore, the same feelings, with 
our sincere and heartfelt wishes for your 
welfare, will accompany you wherever you 
go, and we assure you that the name of 
Giffard will never be recollected by us but 
with associations the most pleasing. In 
conclusion, we pray that you may meet 
with a prosperous and speedy voyage, and 
that on your arrival in your native country 
you may find all those who arc dear to 
you in health and happiness, which bles- 
sings may God spare you and them many 
years to enjoy. 

We have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) V. W. Vanderstjiaaten. 

[Here follow 32 Signatures.] 

The Reply. 

Gentleinea and kind Friends,— For so 
an experience of seventeen years has biught 
me to esteem you«— I receive your address 
with heartfelt gratitude. To have excited 
the feelings you have so handsomely ex- 
pressed fully repays me for the anxiety I 
have ever felt, honestly and firmly, to 
discharge iiiy duty, whether at the bar or 
on the bench, so as to effect the most good 
w'ith the least possible injury to others. 
By your address I am tauglit to believe 
that I have successfully pursued this prin- 
ciple, w'hicli will, I trust, continue to be 
endeared to me by your indulgent appro- 
bation. 

To leave associates in w'bom I have ever 
found such cordial friendship and powerful 
support, even witli the prospect before me 
of rejoining my beloved children, is not 
without its pangs. 1 feel them deeply 
wlien 1 recollect your unvarying kindness, 
and that my term of life and other circuin. 
stances render it so unlikely that I shall 
«ver again enjoy it; but this record of 
your affectionate regard must be, and will 
be, my best consolation. 

■ In my learned and excellent colleague 
you will find yourselves abundantly com- 
pensated for any supposed loss by my 
absence— to the same good wislies towards 
you which I have always felt, he adds a 
mild firmness of temper which gives 
weight and dignity to every act. He .will, 
1 doubt not, experience^ though be may not 
require, the full extent of indulgence witli 


which you have honoured my conduct-^ 
and wlienever he shall feel it necessary to 
return to his native country, be will have 
to record, that which I do most sincerely, 
that never has he met with kinder friends, 
or more honourable persons, than the offi. 
cers and practitioners of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature in Ceylon. 

1 am, &c. 

Hakdinge Giffard. 

From the Inhabitants of Colombo to the 
lion. Sir llardinge Gilfard. 

Honourable Sir.— We, the inhabitants 
of Colombo, viewing with deep concern 
the near approach of your lordship's de- 
parture from the highest seat of justice in 
this island, which you have for upwards of 
seven successive years exemplarily adorned 
by an eminent display of impartiality, 
vigilance and a strict observance of justice, 
beg leave to assure your lordship that this 
our unfeigned and heartfelt regret on such 
an occasion, stands faithfully associated 
with feelings of pride and satisfaction, while 
w*^c contemplated the steady and unremitted 
atteiitiuii to the interests and privileges of 
all ranks and classes of inhabitants in this 
community which has been the distin. 
guished character of your high career - 
neither can our country at large he want- 
ing in admiration of your eminent talents 
and philanthropic disposition displayed in 
the most essential and proper virtues of a 
Judge, without venturing to say that they 
who had the pleasure of pursuing their 
legal duties under your superintendence, 
and who also have now the misfortune to 
be deprived of it, will bear testimony to 
your unwearied patience on the bench, 
independence of spirit and uniform inte- 
grity. 

We trust we do not exceed the legiti- 
mate object of a farewell address, which 
disowns adulation or flattery, when we beg 
to express our admiration of the magna- 
nimity of your lordship's justice in every 
case brought before you, in the decision of 
wliich you have never omitted to state 
with great perspicuity the principles of the 
law, which has occasioned great satisfac- 
tion amongst the parties, and has been the 
means of preventing future similar litiga- 
tions. We feel therefore at a loss for suf- 
ficient expressions (though with many 
words) to convince you of our high esteem, 
affection, and testimony of gratitude which 
is justly due to you. 

Cherishing a hope to have the Iia|)piifess 
of soon greeting you again on this shore, 
we beg you will now accept of our best 
wishes for a safe and pleasant voyage to 
yourself and family, and now take our 
leave with a veneration and respect which 
no time can obliterate, nor can tJie -most 
grateful heart sufficiently express. 

. We 
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We have the honour to buhscribe our- 
selves with profound respect, &c. 

(Signed) A. AuMotin. 
Colombo, 26th Fab, 1827. 

[Here follow 215 Signatures.] 

The Reply. 

Colojiiho, 26th Fab. 1827. 

Gcntlcinen. — For this kind and highly 
flattering address 1 do most sincerely thank 
you. 

Many and obvious circumstances render 
my return to Ceylon so doubtful that I 
must accept tliis mark of your regard as a 
farewell token from friends whom I can 
scarcely hope ever to see again ; as such I 
shall cherish it in my dearest recollection. 
Your approbation of my judicial conduct 
is valuable and gratifying on many ac- 
counts — it is valuable as the spontaneous 
testimony of those, who, as jurors or suitors, 
have had the fullest opportunity of observ- 
ing that conduct, and, conveyed in such 
terms as it is, cannot but excite the warm- 
est acknowledgments 1 can offer. Rut it 
is doubly valuable in aiiotlier view — it is 
the sincere and unbiassed suflrage of those 
whose periTiuneiit sitUcitioii in this country 
has given them the deepest interest in its 
prosperity, in the pure and honest adminis- 
tration of tliat public justice which is the 
surest guardian of that prosperity, and 
without whjch, it could not exist. 

I>o not suppose, Gentlemen, that I am 
so arrogant as to think 1 could have ob- 
tained— I will not say deserved — this proof 
of your approbation, had 1 not during my 
judicial labours always found sup])ort and 
assistance from the inhabitants of Colombo 
—in affording that support and assistance 
you have given to the administration of 
justice a weight and character which a dif- 
ferent conduct might have much dioii- 
iiislied — and in doing so you have con- 
sulted tlie best interests of the people of 
Ceylon. Nor can 1 forget that I owe 
xniich to my brethren on the bench ; and in 
parting from you Gentlemen, 1 feel that I 
leave you a ])owcrf(il protection in the 
firmness and ability of my present excellent 
colleague ; many years of constant inter- 
course have proved to tnc liis value, and it 
is gratifying to me to reflect that the 
inhahibuits of Colombo, whom an acquaint- 
ance of nearly seventeen years has taught 
me so highly to regard, will sustain little 
loss in the absence of one on wlioin they 
are pleased 'to set an estimate so far beyond 
bis pretensions. 

With my earnest prayers for your future 
welfare, 1 again offer my sincere thanks 
for your kindness. 

Believe me, very faithfully, obliged 
. aiid.grateful^humble servant, ^ 

IlAKDXMr.E GiFFAAI). 

’ SiF Hardinge died on his passage home, 
• on board the_Lar/y Kennawatf, April 30. 


UEATR. 

Iff. At Colombo, Mr. HSndrich Deitimer, 
eldest ton of the late Mr. J. U. Oetnmer, aged 32 . 


Untang. 

LAW. 

The last Sessions of Oyer and Terminer 
for the year past, was opened at the Court 
House on Wednesday the 20tli Dec., by 
the Hon. the Governor, the Hon. J. 
Prince, and tlie Hon. liobcrt Ib- 

betson, Esq., assisted by Sir John Tho- 
mas Claridge, Knt., (who has not taken his 
scat on the Bencli officially as Recorder.) 

After a short charge from the Court, 
the Grand Jury adjourned, and next 
morning liaving concluded their labours, 
the foreman delivered the following pre- 
sentment in 'Writing : 

My Lords, — The Grand .Jury having 
executed the duty assigned to it by the 
Court, consider that, before dismissal, they 
have a necessary though voluntary service 
to perform toward the public, which is, to 
request your lordships' attention to a few 
remarks, tliat in tlieir incorporated office 
they feel themselves bound to offer, with 
respect to the police of this island. 

Of the numerous indictments that have 
been laid before tins and the imnicdiately 
preceding grand juries, wc arc coticerned 
to state that various murders, house- 
breakings, jjrivate robberies, and other 
outrages against the public pc^ace, (during 
the period between this and the sessions 
before the last,) have come under our 
notice, as bou«:e -keepers or residents form 
no part; and to the certain knowledge 
of the grand jurors, a long calendar of 
criminals must have successfully eluded 
public justice. 

In luriiing to the police, on whose in- 
formation, activity, and zeal we rely for 
discovery of the offenders, we find a body 
supported at considerable expense by go- 
vernment, and apparently of full numerical 
efficiency for every requisite purpose of 
the island ; and we therefore view it as 
alarming and grievous, that, notwithstand- 
ing this public provision of safety, the 
community should find itself an easy prey 
to depredators who remain undiscovered, 
or who, if found, may (as it has occurred) 
be suffered fo escape by the negligence of 
the police e.stal>lishment. 

It must be obvious to your lordships, 
that in a circumscribed society like that of 
Penang, the presentment of a public grie- 
vance of this nature is an invidious Usk ; 
but the grand jury foci that they would be 
highly culpable, under the solemn pledge 
they have given at this bar, if afler witness- 
ing various instances of inactivity and mis- 
management in the establisiiment ' mo.st 
material to the administration of public 
justice and the safety of the community, 
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they failed to notice an evident necessity 
and call for in^'estigation and reform). 

' It is not the object of the grand jury, 
foy lords, to point out in what there should 
be an alteration ; tlic'y see and feel hourly 
a numerous establishment, to which they 
arc directed for protection of their per- 
sons and property, prove, from some cause, 
totally inefficient for the purposes ex- 
pected ; and they respectfully submit this, 
their conviction, to the superior considera- 
tion of your lordships; who, they have no 
doubt, will adopt such measures as may 
ensure an end so desirable and highly iin* 
portant to the society at large. 

For self and fellow jurors, 

Wm. Baluktchet, 
Foreman of the Grand Jury. 
Grand Jury Room, Fenang, 

December 31, 1826*. 

The Hoii. the President thanked the 
Grand Jury for their attendance, and for 
their presentment, which he intimated 
sliould be forthwith brought to the notice 
of government ; and he doubted not mea- 
sures would be speedily taken to remedy 
the evil complained of. 

Seven prisoners (natives) were convicted 
capitally ; but the punishment of death 
was commuted for transportation for life 
to Bombay! 

[It is singular that Penang, which is 
a receptacle for convicts from the pre-^ 
sidencies of contincnhil India, who are 
transported to this settlement, should be 
authorized to send its own convicts to 
the presidency of Bombay, from which a 
further crime might remove a felon back 
again to Penang !] 

The Benang Gazette states that the Go- 
vernor, in consequence of the presentment 
of the grand jury, has increased the police 
establishment. 

The Calcutta John Bull has the follow- 
‘ing statement respecting the police of 
Penang ; — 

An instance we have heard occurred some 
months ago, at Penang, illustrative in no 
common degree of the inefficiency of the 
police for the detection of crimes. A 
Chinaman, who had been engaged very ex- 
tensively in commercial dealings, was mur. 
dered at his own door, by several persons 
rushing upon him, and stabbing him on 
the spot, until the bowels protruded ; yet 
notwithstanding the daring publicity of the 
act, all the exertions of the police were un- 
able to discover the perpetrator of this 
murder. Considering how small a place 
Penang is, and how many the difficulties 
of either effectual concealment or escape are, 
the inability of the police establishment to 
trace this murder, says little indeed for its 
efficiency. But unfortunately, at Prince 
of Wales Island, a practice prevails — per- 
haps a necessary one — of employing those 
as servants in and about a house, who have 
been banished to it, from other parts of 


India, on account of their crimes ; and we 
have actually been told, of a khidmutgar 
standing behind his master's chair, on 
whose forehead ** murder" was branded. 
It is said accordingly, that in almost all 
the robberies and depredations committed,* 
the servants of the person robbed are 
clearly concerned ; but besides these, w*c 
are given to understand, that a number of 
convicts, not in the employment of indi- 
viduals as servants, are allowed to be at 
large over night, and consequently to wan- 
der about seeking for opportunities to 
plunder and steal. Banishment to IVnang 
from other parts of India is consequently 
so little regarded by criminals who are 
sent there, that w’c know on the best au- 
thority, than when they have again re- 
turned to Bengal, they have perpetrated 
new crimes, with no other view, tli&ii to 
be sent back to a place where they are in- 
finitely belter off as condemned criminals, 
than they arc here as honest men. 

DEATH. 

Feh. 7* Mrs, Tsabdla Turner, wife of John Tur- 
ner, Esq.‘, late of Rangoon. 


fttngaiiovr. 

TRADE. 

The Singapore Chronicle of March I, 
contains an abstract statement of the Im- 
ports and Exports at this Settlement for 
1826. The former amount to f),8G3,o8l 
Sp. drs., and the latter to 6,422,845 Sp. 
drs. This exhibits an increase of the im- 
ports over those of 1825, of 574,185 Sp. 
drs., and of the exports 585,475 Sp. drs. 

The principal articles of the imports arc 
the following; Coffee, imported, 2.11,110 
drs.; exported, 270,30.3 drs. Gold dust, 
imported, 156,432 drs. ; exported, 248,940 
drs. Nankeens, imported, 233,760 drs. ; 
exported, 21,555 drs. Europe piece goods, 
imported, 835,520 drs, ; exported, 84 6, .5 12 
drs. India piece goods, imported, 835,739 
drs. ; exported, 400,965 drs. Opium, im- 
ported, 1,174,712 drs,; exported, 868,955 
drs. Raw Silk, imported, 428,094 drs. ; 
exported, 275,370 drs. Specie, imported, 
521,567 drs.; exported, 918,316 drs. Tin, 
imported, 827,118 drs. ; exported, 454,375 
drs. Tobacco, imported, 199,465 drs.; 
exported, 98,068 drs. 

THE PRESS. 

It will be seen by the following letter 
and regulations that the censorship has 
been withdrawn from the press of this 
settlement. 

7*S:ihe Editor of the Singapore Chronicle. 

Sir, By desire of the Hon. the Go- 
vernor in Council, I beg to forward for 
your guidauce the enclosA rules applicable 
to the editor of Newspapers in India, and; 
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and to intimato to you that the permission 
of Governmont for tlie publication of the 
Singapore Chronicle and (commercial Ad- 
vertiser is granted to you, witli the clear 
understanding that you strictly adhere to 
these regulaliutis. 

As you will now refrain from publisfiing 
any thing in your papers which will in- 
volve an infringement of these riili*s, it 
will no longer be necessary for you to 
submit for approval the proof sheet of 
each number of the Chronicle previous to 
its publication. 

1 am, &c., 

Singapore, John I’niNcic, 

Feb. 20, 1827. Resident (councillor. 

[The regulations subjoined to the letter 
arc the same as those laid down by tlie 
Marquis of Hastings for the Bengal press, 
on withdrawing the censorship in 1818; 
with the additional prohibition launder the 
second head) of** all controversial discus- 
sions on points of religion."] 

POrULATION OF THE SETTLEMENT. 


According to the Chrmiclci the popu- 
lation now consists of 18,750 souls, viz. 



Males. 

Females. 

Europeans 

.... 69 ... 

18 

Armenians 

. „ 16 ... 

3 

Native Christians 

... 128 ... 

.. 60 


18... 

0 

CliiiTCse 

... 5,747 .. 

.. 341 


... 2,501 .. 

.. 2,289 

Bugis 

.. '666 ... 

.. 576 

Javnuesci ..... 

.. 174 .. 

.. 93 

Natives of Bcng.ll 

.. 209 ... 

.. 35 

Native.! of the Coast 

of 


Coromandel 

... 772 .. 

5 

C^iffrit**; T-f... - 

2 .. 

3 

Sijimese ^ 

... 5 .. 

2 

Total 

10,307 

3,143 


DK.ATII. 

Fflh.^Cu Mrs. Colo, wife of C.ipt. G. W. Cole, 
of fhe Td^iuvmth, of Calcutta. 


iHauritiu^. 

THE COMMISSIONEIIS OF INQIJIRV. 

The Commissioners of Inquiry, Major 
(l^olehrooke and Mr. Blair, have at length 
arrived at this island, and coinnicnccd their 
labours. Tlieir arrival occasioned, as may 
be supposed, a great sensation amongst all 
classes. Mr. Bigge, the senior conimis- 
sioiier, still remains at the Cape. 

SEIZURE OF A VESSEL. 

Extract of a Letter from Port Louis : — 
The gtab Shah Byramgore is seized, having 
coffee on board from Padang, an article 
which, as well as sugar, cocoa, molasses, 
rum, and arrack, are totally prohibited by 
6th Geo. IV. cap. 70. There are also 
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otlier prohibitions worthy of being kept in 
mind. Tims liy 6th Geo, IV. cap. 109. 
sec. 10; No goods shall be carried from 
any British possessions in Asia, Africa, or 
America, in any foreign ships, unless they 
l>e ships of the country of which the goods 
arc imported.” Thus the Frencli trade 
from Calcutta here is at last done up. 

NEW VANE. 

Accounts from the Mauritius state that 
a new Banking Company had been esta- 
blished there, the subscription having been 
filled up in a very short time after the list 
was opened. Tlie issues were restricted 
to .500, (KX) dollars, and the dividend was 
not to exceed twelve per cent. 


Jllet9rrlantr0 Knliia. 

JAVA. 

Tlic Batavia Joui'nal of the 14th March 
contains letters from Soeracarta to the 7tb, 
which give intelligence that the eldest son 
of the rebel chief, Dipo Negoro, whose 
name is llipo Koesmo, had submitted to 
the Nefheilaiuls (lovernmcnt. Negocia- 
tions had been opened with him by Mr. 
iM’Gillaery, resident at ^eracarta, with 
the assistance of one of the insurgent 
Totnmongons, who offered his services for 
the purpose. He appears to have required 
at first, tliat the name and the authority 
of his fatlier should lie secured to him. 
It does not seem that tliis was positively 
promised him ; but on an understanding 
that he should be supported in the pro- 
motion of liis wishes, he repaired with a 
number of his followers to the Benting of 
Hillaiigoe, where he was received with 
the greatest respect. It was confidently 
expected that this defection w'ould havo 
much influence on Dipo Negoro, wdio 
was then at Djamoes for the purpose of 
collecting some adherents. lixeept the 
presence of 300 insurgents in Tegal llcu- 
doe, against whom Major de Van der 
Wyk had marched with his column, Kadoe 
was very quiet. 

At the beginning of Marcli, the Govern- 
ment wanted vessels to convey goods and 
money to Baiica and the Moluccas, 


lDn*0ta. 

moGREss or the war. 

Tlie Petersburgh papers contain the. 
follow'ing particulars from the scene of 
hostilities : — Major-general Pancratieff, 
commanding the c’orps of troops stationed 
ill Karabagh, having been informed that 
the old iVince of Karabagh, Mekhti 
Kouli Khan, desired to place himself un- 
der the protection of his Majesty the Em- 
il D Peror, 
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pcror, marched on the 8th June towards 
the defile of Arakliii w’ith two buttalions 
of infantry, two pieces of li^ht artillery, 
and four companies of Cossacks. The ar- 
rival of our troops made a great im- 
pression on tlie noinades whom IVIekhti 
Kouli Khan had brought with him, and 
facilitated the nieniis of bringing the fami- 
ly of the Klian, which was at a considi-ra- 
ble distance on the riglit bank of the 
Araxes. On llic 30lh of May Mekhti 
Kouli Khan went to our bivouac near 
Agli-Karavanscrai, and declared that ho 
was come to submit his fate to the inagna- 
niinity of liis Imperial Majesty. A bat- 
talion of infantry and one cannon, e.nd 
fifty Cossacks, w'ere detached to facilitate 
the removal of 3,000 families, who had 
remained in the defile of Duraliagoiit, not 
having hcen able to follow the Klian into 
our territory, and Alekhti Kouli Khan 
went himself to prevent any opposition on 
the part of the Persians, Besides the sa. 
lutary influence which it will have on the 
inhahitants of those districts beyond our 
frontiers, the removal of those families, 
who belong to a warlike nation, roaming 
between Karabagh and Nakhitehevaii, anti 
who are able to bring into the field above 
4,(X)0 excellent cavalry to carry on a par- 
tisan warfare, secures our communications 
with the principal corps of the army, and 
the great numbers of cattle which they 
possess increases our resources for the sup- 
ply of our troops. 

On the 17th June, at two o'clock in the 
morning, about 300 Sarbasians suddenly 
attacked the advanced posts of the cara- 
bineers who occupy the mountain Herac- 
lius, but after a very brisk fire of musketry 
they were repulsed with loss. On the 20th 
June General Paskcwitsch arrived at Ktch- 
miadziiie, w'here he received tite brother 
of Assail, Sultan of the Shadlines, wlio 
came in his name, and in the name of iJie 
whole nation, to implore the protection of 
his AJajesty the Emperor. According to 
the account of the Shadlines who have 
escaped from Sardar-Abad, tliat fortress is 
defended by seventeen or eighteen pieces 
of cannon, and a garrison of I, (XX) Sar- 
basians and 500 irregular sharp-shooters of 
Mazcndcran. It has provisions for no 
more than two months, and the rations 
of bread of the garrison have already been 
diminished. 

On the 22d June the troops began a 
gcn(‘r.al movement towards the Garnitchai, 
a river which runs twenty w'crsts beyond 
Erivan, on the road to Nakliitchcvan. 

Colonel Schepkopif, who had been dc- 
taclicd to cut off the retreat of liassan 
Khun, discovered on the 12th (24tl0 June 
an inconsiderable body of the enemy, 
which fled tow'ards Sardar-Abad as soon as 
it was attacked by the Cossacks. It was 
found that liassan Khan had reached 
Sardar-Abad by crossing the mountains in 


the nigbt, and that he bad afterwards re- 
tired towards tlie Araxes. Col. Schep- 
kopff returned to Etclimiadzine. 

Major-general Baron Rosen, who ar- 
rived on the 2(jth June with 2d brigade of 
Huluns, reports that he had advanced as 
far as Bescli Abaraiic, Tmt that his scouts 
had no where met with the enemy. 

The camp of the detaehiiieiits wliicli had 
been jilaced in Karabagli, near Dnsehk-i 
sane, has Iseen removed to the gardens of 
Djibruil, situated five vversts to the north 
of Pekhli-'IVhikar. — 'llic troops and tlie 
convoy eontiiiue to advance : all the latter 
have arrive<l safe in the Garnitchai. On 
the 3()th .June all the troops w'oiild again 
set out, and then advance witiiout stop- 
ping. 

The Ofnrffe fh' contains an ar- 

ticle, dared St. Beterslmrgli, .Inly 28th, 
which entirely discredits the reports of a 
speetly conclusion of peace between Rus- 
sia and Persia, and presages rather its loiig 
duration. j>I:ime is attached to General 
Yerinolotr, wlio has suflered the war, it is 
said, to languish. 


Copy ol' a letter dated Orenburg, .lunc 
20 ; — ** From the news lately received 
from the frontiers of China, it appears 
that Ai Kliodja, having succeeded in col - 
lecting a considerable force, had piisheil 
his conquests with success ; and tliat the 
Chinese l>ad been defeated in several en- 
gagements wi^h the inhabitants of I^ittle 
Biikharia ; but at length the Chinese 
Government sent n, formidable army into 
that country, which put the Bukharians 
to flight, and captured their artillery. On 
this occasion Ai Khodja, the chief of the 
insurrectiou, lost his life ; and Koiiii 
Khodja, Ills brother, took refuge among 
the Khirgliis. The four towns which had 
fallen into the hands of the insurgents 
surrendered to the conquerors, who dou- 
bled the animal tribute paid by the in- 
habitants. The Chinese spread a report 
that Ai Khodja had some Europeans 
among his followers. Commerce has re- 
sumed its usual activity, and the caravans 
from Bukhariu are already on their way to 
the countries where the prodiietioris of that 
country find a market .” — German Paper. 


Cj^ina. 

An American paper (the Columbian Sen- 
tinel of July 18) has stated that some 
fighting had taken place on the 1st March 
beUveen some Chinese junks and English 
and American vessels, off Canton. The 
Company’s sliips Lwlp MehUle and Dm- 

nira 
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niru sailed on the 6lli ISIarcli, the cap- 
tains of which had heard nothin;r of this 
circumstance ; therefore the statement 
must be incorrect as far as ilie elate goes, 
at least. 

The ftillowing is the article alluded to; 
it is an extract of a letter from an otlicer 
of an American merchant vessel, dated 
Linton, March i20 : — 

“ On the 1st instant there was a battle 
between live boats of the American and 
Knglisli lying in this port, and two 
Chinese IVIandarin boats, and one of the 
men -of-war’s launches, occasioned by a 
pass-boat coming down with orders from 
(he ship Cilizciij of New York, to proceed 
up to Canton. Tlie I^Iandarins took (he 
pass boat, and were towing her towards 
the (Uiiiiese vessels of war, when the 
Americans and Knglish manmal their 
boats and went in piirsnil. In about half 
an hour the forem<»st boat came up with 
them ; muskets were bred and stemes thrown 
from the Maiidarin boats; hut our other 
boats coming up, they began an attack, 
and succeeded in re-taking the pass-lioat 
and oi'ders, and proceeded to the Cllhra* 

T heard, on the ‘2<1, flint two iMaiulanns 
were killed, and twenty Clilnese wounded ; 
and two of their opposeis were slightly hurt. 
There are three or four Ciiiiiese vessels of 
war lying here now, and lliere are said to 
be ^thirty more coming down from town, 
distant sixty miles. We now lie with all 
our guns doulde-shotted, ready for battle. 
'Hie vessels that are here 1 think more than 
a match for them. It will jirohahly put a 
stop to business for some lime at Wamjio.'i, 
where tlic vessels lie that are bound to 
Canton. There w'crc two men slightly 
wounded with stones, being the only ones 
injured on our side in this alliiir.” 

The American editor subjoins this re- 
mark ; — “ The jiartics in this alfuir cer- 
biinly exercised much spirit ; hut the traiis- 
nction appears to be a violation of neutral 
rights, which would not be submitted to 
in the Delaware or the Thames.” 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

AIM'OINTMENTS. 

OtlonUtl Seerntarj/’s OMcr, Jan. 1, 1J{:?7 — .Tolin 
Mackaness, Esq., to I)e shorilf of terriUa y of New 
South Wales for cnsiiitig year. 

Jan. 3. — The Ilev. Daniel Power to he Homan 
Catholic clergyman of this colony, in room of 
the liev. J. J. Tlierry. 

Mr. W. Richardson and Mr. G. Bushy, to lie 
assist, surgs. on civil cshahlishment of this colony. 

Jan. 2.'i. — Mr. D. F. Mackay lo be superin- 
tendent of public works at Newcastle. 

F. Allm.an, Esq. to be police magistrate at 
Newc^tle. 

Jonathan Warner, Esq., licut. in 2d HoyldN. 
S. Wales Vet. Company, to be a magistrate of 
territory* 


LAW. 

Critnhial Court f Frbrvitri/ 28. — The ju- 
r.'ites wlio were convicted on the ‘JOtli 
inst. for seizing the brig irettinglon, 
were tfiis day brought up to receive sen- 
tence. It had been alleged on behalf of 
the prisoners, that tlieii original emliarka- 
tiou, as convicts, on board the vessel for 
Norfolk lsl;nul, was illegal, the jjroper 
forms not having been coir.piied with; and 
that their sul)scf]iient mutiny was justifia- 
ble in order to liberate themselves iVom 
illegal detention. The (amrt overruled 
these and other objections, and sentenced 
(he prisoners to death. 

One of the ]>irates, named lloyd, before 
sentence of death was pronuimeed, ad- 
dressed the court hrielly in very jKr- 
s'picuous and neat manner, and in very 
correct language. He described, lli.-sf. on 
being transported to Norfolk Isiaiid, hi? 
hail resolved to reform a life which had 
been spent in wickedness ; l!ial he had 
been compelled lo join in the piratical act, 
and made to odici.’iie as sentry ; and that 
now lie was prepared to die — lie exp.ried 
no mercy in this life, hut looked forward 
to it with hope in the next. Another of 
the men, on receiving judgment, expressed 
a hope to the Court that they would be 
allowed “ a long day.” All demeaned 
themselves with propriety and lirmness. 

Thiliy-two of the prisoners who were on 
board the WrUinglnn. have undergone 
trial. Ten of that number were acipiitted ; 
the remainder will not ho jjroceedi'il 
against, .as it is eitlier known tliat they did 
not join the principal olfenders, or evi- 
dence against them is not coin|)Ii.’le, 

Those who ere sentenced have been 
given to undersf mrl, oiileialiy, tl'at they 
mii5it hope for no extciuaon of mercy wh.at- 
cver. The wheieare conlined in the cou- 
deimied cel!:., and kept on the chain. 

MISCEI.LANKOUS. 

The following record of a innrvellons 
escape from the wrath of a snake will 
most likely be classed among flic tales 
of fiction, lliougli it is a record which can 
be fully autlienticatcd. Two or three 
men, a few days ago only, ivere proceeding 
to Bathurst in charge of some cattle. At 
IMouiit York they halted for the jiiirpose 
of l.aking refreshment and rest. One of 
the men, cjuite overcome with fatigue, 
threw himself on the grass and fell asleep. 
His companions left him for soirie hours. 
On their returu they found him still 
OhsIccp, and on going near to rouse him, 
lliey were struck with the sight of the tail 
of a snake curling and writhing at his 
side, as if in agony. They judged at 
once that the man had been stung, and 
from seeing him remain still, they feared 
he was dead. They approached him how- 
ever, and awoke him. The snake re- 

inaincd 
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mained motionlcHS except as to the ta!l» 
and on examining they discovered to their 
surprise, that the head of the snake was 
under a tuft of tall grass, upon which the 
man bad thrown hinuelf, and the blades of 
grass had so wrapi^ed over the snake as to 
prevent him moving away, and he had 
thus got smothered or strangled. 'llie 
man who had slept upon the snake, on 
looking at the dead reptile, and seeing the 
danger he had escapeil, became covered 
with with cold perspiration, and it was 
some time before he could recover from 
the effects of the fright the circumstance 
occasioned to him. 'lire snake was of a 
red brick colour, and peculiar to Mount 
York, where the same kind abound, 'i’he 
bite is very dangerous. — Australian, 
Feb. 21. 

A sporting acquatic race of great in- 
terest took place on Saturday last in the 
bnilronr. Tlie disputants were Captain 
Rous, of the Fainbow, and Captain Piper; 
tile latter witli his gig -boat and four 
oars, the former with the man-of-war's 
boat and six oars. The stakes were a 
hundred guineas a- side — distance, from the 
cove round Shark’s Island, and hack to 
the cove again. The race was well con- 
tested, aflbrdcd much diversion, and deci- 
ded against the hitherto iincoiKpiered, and 
supposed to bo unconquerable gig. 'Hjc 
mati-of-war came in victorious, preceding 
one minute and ten seconds. Capt. Rous, 
we bear, is quite a sporting character, and 
full of life and spirits, and ready for die 
conflict of £\in,^Ibid, March 1. 

A shocking occurrence took place on 
board the New Zealand Company’s ship 
the Rosanna, whilst lying at New Zealand. 
A man named McDouall, who had been 
engaged by the Company to undertake the 
culture of flax on the island, was at work 
one day with another man named Gray, 
employed in erecting some machinery, 
when a dispute arose between them. 
M*Douall seized hold of a knife w'hich 
lay in the hold where they were working, 
and plunged it into his companion’s breast 
a deptli of two inches. A gush of blood 
instantly proceeded from the wound, and 
the victim became insensible. A lad who 
happened to be in the hold where the san- 
guinary affair took place, cried “ shame” 
on McDouall for murdering Gray ; the 
former instantly drew the knife out of the 
breast of his insensible victim, and pursued 
tlie boy with it in his hand. The latter fled 
for refuge towards a party of New Zealand- 
ers, who were seated together in the fore- 
hold of the ship (on Uie same deck), but 
M*Douall succeeded in overtaking him— 
knocked him down, and plunged the same 
knife into his back several times. The Zea^ 
landers were terrified at the scene, and 
hastened from the spot ; but one of them. 


bolder than the rest, returned to the poor 
lad’s assistance, and succeetled in getting 
hold of the knife from tlie hand of the 
assailant, hut not before he received a 
severe wound in his arm. The ollentler 
being secured, was brought on deck by 
orders of the captain. lie was placed in 
Iwavy irons for fourteen days ; he refuseil 
to take any subsistence, or any tbing, 
except occasionally a draiiglit of water. 
Tlie first victim lay in a dangerous state 
for three weeks, but afterwards sulliciciilly 
recovered liiniself so as to walk the deck. 
The other man deserted the ship, rather 
choosing to stay .at the islands than remain 
in the vessel. 'fhe )>oov lad continues to 
he in a had state, having received no fewer 
than thirteen wounds in dillcrent parts of 
his body. The prisoner has undergone a 
hearing before the police, but owing to 
his extremely weak state he remains in the 
hospital, whither he lias been ordered lor 
the present. — Ibid, March 13. 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

IMIOCEKDINUS OF A riJKMC MEKTINC. 

The Tasmanian, a new'sjiaper of Ho- 
bart 'i’own, contains a report of the pro- 
ceedings at a public meeting of about 200 
inhabitants of the colony, convencil by llie 
Sheriff, and held at the court house, 
Afarcb 13tb, to consider of the propriety 
of petitioning the King for a legislative 
assembly and trial by jury. 

JNIr. W. Gellibrand proposed the fol- 
lowing petition 

“ To the King’s most excellent Ma- 
jesty, 

“ "Die humble petition of tlie gentry, 
merchants, land-owners,liouseket*pers, 
and other free inhabitants of his Ma- 
jesty’s colony of Van Diemen’s Jjand, 
in public meeting assembled, by the 
Sheriff of the colony, 

“ Most humbly sheweth, 

“ That your Majesty’s most loyal and 
dutiful subjects humbly beg leave to ap- 
proach your Majesty’s royal person, to ex- 
press their feelings of unshaken loyalty to 
your Majesty’s Government, and attach- 
ment to your royal house ; in which feel- 
ings, though so far separated from tlieir 
mother country, they arc not surpassed by 
any class of subjects in any part of your 
Majesty’s dominions. 

“ That your petitioners arc desirous of 
conveying to your Majesty their expres- 
sions of unfeigned gratitude, for the in- 
troduction into this colony of the privi- 
leges which have been conferred under the 
Act passed in the fourth year of your 
Majesty’s reign, intituled ** An Act for 
the better administration of justice in the 
colonics of New South Wales and Van 
Dicqpen’s Land, &c. under which act 
the inhaliiiaiits of this colony have enjoyed, 
in some degree, greater protection in tlieir 

persons 
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persons and property, by t!ie creation of 
the Supreme Court of '.Judicature, and 
tlic partial introduction of trial by jury. 

“ That your petitioners have also to 
express their gratitude to your Majesty 
in having been graciously pleased to make 
the colony independent, and to create an 
executive and legislative council. 

“ That your petitioners beg most res- 
})ectiully to impress u])on your Alajesty that 
your ]ietitioners are ilrilish subjects, and 
that they have been accustomed to enjoy all 
the rights and privileges of the llritisli 
constitution : and whilst your petitioners 
express their gratitude for the creation of 
the means by which these privileges have 
ficen partially enjoyed, they cannot refrain 
from conveying to your Majesty their most 
ardent desire for the perfect introduction 
ol trial by jury, and :i participation, through 
their own representatives, in making those 
laws and enactuients which may be neces- 
sary for the future government of the 
colony, or the protection and expenditure 
t)f its revenue. 

“ And although your Majestj’’ and the 
Parliament, in your wisdom, did not con- 
sider, when the Act was passed, to grant 
a legislative assembly or a trial by jury, 
your petitioners now cherish the hope that 
the time is arrjve<l when your petitioners 
are not only fit to enjoy sucli benefits, but 
that your Majesty will be pleased to grunt 
them. 

“ That your petitioners beg to remind 
your IMajesty that the colony of Van .l)ie- 
ineifs Land was not acquireil by coiupiest, 
and that it is, with its sister colony of 
of Now South Wales, unlike any other of 
your Majesty’s plantations, inasmucli as it is 
a IJritish colony, entirely peopled by Bri- 
tons, and governed by British law alone. 

That although the juries in the Crimi- 
nal Court are composed of seven British 
officers, and though two magistrates, as 
assessors in the Civil Court, may have 
acted in every instance w’ith integrity — 
yet your petitioners, admiring the British 
constitution, cannot consider themselves 
secure or happy under any institution 
w'hicli may be oflercd as a substitute for 
those, which are not only the pride and the 
birth-right, but the St'ifcgiiard of every 
Briton — trial by Jury and legislation by 
representation. 

“ These, the earnest wishes and desires 
of your humble petitioners, they submit 
to your gracious Majesty, in full confi- 
dence that their importance and necessity 
will obtain that share of your Majesty’s 
consideration which they merit; and from 
the experience which the petitioners have 
had of your Majesty*s paternal regard and 
solicitude for the prosperity and happiness 
of your people, your petitioners entertain 
the confident hope that your Majesty will 
not withhold from this your colony of Van 


Diemen’s Land blessings so clear and in- 
valuable. 

“ And your petitioners, &c.** 

In su]>porting the petition, the speaker 
obscrvcfl that tlie 7\ct ol’ Tarliameiit, pas- 
sed in the year for the better admi- 

nistration of justice in the colonics of New 
South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, 
would expire in the present year. It was 
not, therefore, thought advisable that this 
Act siiuLild expire, and a new Act supply 
its place, without some declaration of the 
sentiments of the colonists upon its opera- 
tion, and some exjiression of their wishes 
and hopes with respect to tlie extension of 
their privileges, and their being restorefl 
to the full enjoyment of all those rights to 
which tliey are entitled as British subjects. 
Under the Act now in existence was es- 
tablished a Supreme Court of .Justice, coii- 
sisling of a Criminal and Civil Court; in 
the former, erimiiials are tried by a jury 
of seven British ollicers; and, in the latter, 
cases are decided by a verdict ilelivered by 
the Chief Justice, assisted by tw»> magis- 
trates, as assessors. By llie operation of 
this Act greater security has been alfordcd 
to persons and property, and a partial in- 
trotliiction of trial by jury. Under this 
Act two councils, a legislative and exe- 
cutive, have been put into operation, and 
bis IMajesty has l)een graciously jtleased to 
exercise the prerogative there given to him, 
and to declare this colony indepeiuh'nt. But 
what was independence — what was liberty, 
but a mere shadow and a mockery, without 
those great and inestimable blessings — trial 
by juiy, and legislation by representation r* 
“ These, iny fellow colonists,” said the 
speaker, “ these are the objects to which I 
would direct your attention ; these arc 
the great bulwarks of the British consti- 
tution — these have operated to make our 
Mother- Country great and prosperous — 
these are institutions which we have long 
admired, under the infliience of which wo 
have often rejoiced, and the introduction of 
which into this, the land of our adoption, 
is necessary to her prosperity, her security, 
and future influence among the nations of 
the world.” 

Mr. Edward Lord seconded the motion, 
ill a speeeh of which the following exordium 
will serve as a specimen ; — 

“ Gentlemen ; The sleep of many 
hundred years, since our beloved country 
emerged from the trammels of arbitrary 
sway, and rose to that lofty station which 
it now enjoys, may be attributed mainly 
to trial by jury and free representation of 
the people, the benefits resulting from 
which have buried the pride and guilt of 
the oppressors iii oblivion, and raised the 
oppressed to that station which man by 
bis Creator was destined to fill. We are 
all apt to conceive ourselves of less conse- 
quence and less responsibility than we 
really arc ; and to imagine that truths like 

these 
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tJieso are of use te 6ie statesman and the 
legislator, but of little importance to the 
private citizen. In every country, how- 
ever, even the most despotic, much depends 
upon the will of tlip people ; and no pro. 
jects of government can hope for success, 
or ultimately prevail, which do not fall in 
with the wishes and feelingsof the nation.'* 

It was then resolved that the petition 
should be presented to the Lieutenant 
Governor by a Committee, requesting him 
to forward the same tlirough the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies to his Majesty, 
and to beg his Excellency to support the 
prayer of the petition. 

It was also resolved, that a similar ad- 
dress should be presented to both Houses 
of Parliament, by the Duke of Bucking, 
ham in the upper House, and Sir John 
Owen in the lower House, with a request 
that his Grace and Sir John would use 
their influence in support thereof. 

The Tasmaruan of March 22d has tlic 
following remarks upon the subject, which, 
although long, we give insertion to, as 
they afford much information ; whether 
accurate or not we cannot, of course, 
pretend to tell : — 

It is with feelings of the most poignant 
regret that we announce to our readers, 
that the Address to his Majesty, praying 
for Trial by Jury and Legislation by lie- 
presentation, has nut been presented to his 
Excellency, for the purpose of being trans- 
mitted to the Earl Bathurst! We have 
endeavoured to procure a statement of the 
proceedings of the deputation from the 
1.3th instant to the present time, which we 
have inserted in our columns of this day, 
and we have every reason to believe that 
our information is correct. We had fondly 
hoped that tlie time had arrived when tliere 
would be an union of interest and of sen- 
timent between the governor and the go- 
verned. We had indulged the pleasing idea 
tliat the first publia meeting, for the expres- 
sion of sentiments of loyalty and attachment 
to the King and Constitution, would have 
received the most marked attention and 
condescension ; and that the feelings and 
wishes of the people would not only have 
been graciously received, but even antici- 
pated. If the statements are true, we 
regret that his Excellency had not one 
friend to advise him, or tliat he should be 
surrounded by those who know or feel so 
little of the respect which is due to public 
opinion. It is quite clear that the matter 
cannot rest here^tlie deputation have to 
justify their conduct to their constituents, 
and for which purpose another meeting 
must be convened by tlie Slieriff. One 
diing is certaui'^the deputation of the 
people have either received, or given, a' 
marked insult ! 

■ ** Of the various feelings which operate 
upon the human mind, and call its ener- 
gies into action, self-interest has always 


betMi the most powerful. The philosopher 
and the philanthropist may pretend to act 
from better motives, and to consider its 
votaries as objects of compitssion, or re- 
formation ; but if we strictly analyze the 
motives and the actions of the best of men 
ill all ages, we shall find that they have 
been imperceptibly influenced by this gene- 
ral, we might almost add, universal princi- 
ple. So easily do we accommodate our- 
selves to circumstances, and mould our 
opinions by our desires, that it not unfre- 
quently happens, we coiideniii in others 
the very actions which we are ourselves 
committing, until the voice of conscience 
says — ‘ TIioii art the man.* If tliis feel- 
ing of self-interest is so general, it cannot 
be a matter of surprise that its influence 
should be felt in this island ; and as the 
subjects to which we this week invite the 
attention of our renders most materially 
affect their interests, as well as all classes 
of society, wo shall at once enter thereon. 

“ His Excellency the Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor has held the reins of government 
in this colony for a space of three years, 
during which time some hundred thouKand 
acres of land have been located to emi- 
grants. Large locations have been given 
to some who brought little capital with 
(hem ; and, in sonic instances, smaller 
locations have been given to those who 
brought out large capitals. His Excel- 
lency, in every case, impressed upon the 
emigrant the propriety of immediately 
settling upon his land, and bringing a con - 
siderable quantity of it into cultivation ; 
but the terms and conditions upon which 
the land w'as to be granted w ere not com- 
municated. In many, too many instances, 
the parties have proceeded into the interior, 
and in the course of twelve inoiitlis ex- 
pended all their property in clearing a few 
acres of land — building houses and barns, 
at an expense of jierhaps 800/. or 1000/. — 
and, requiring some assistance to carry them 
over another year, have proceeded to town 
under the pleasing, but delusive hope, that 
they might be enabled to borrow some 
money upon the credit of their lands, and 
the money expended thereon; but what 
must be their grief and disappointment to 
hear that they have no title with their 
grant ; and that the conditions which wdll 
be attaclicd to it arc such as to prevent any 
credit being obtained upon it first, be- 
cause any conveyance, within five years, 
will be a forfeiture; but principally because 
tlie government will impose a quit-rent 
upon it of such a magnitude as to render 
it of no value, in fact not worth occupying; 
Hie effect of which is, that the money is 
borrowed, not upon the credit of the land 
alone, but also upon the credit of 'the 
settler; and both being precarious, it fol- 
lows as a necessary consequence, that the 
lender will be paid in proportion to the 
risk ; and the settler, wdio ought to borrow 

upon 
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upon the credit of this expenditure, at a 
moderate rate of 10 per cent., is by this 
injudicious operation on the part of the 
government, obliged to pay 20 or rlO per 
cent.; and, in the end, in many instances 
ruined. Let it not be said that we are 
speaking hyperbolical ly, or that we write 
to niisreprosenl ; we will take the follow- 
ing example. An emigrant has an order 
for 2, 0(X) acres of land. lie iiiiderstundK 
ill England that he is to have a grant of 
land. He of coiii*se expects it to he a 
freehold — he settles upon his land — he 
finds half of it unfit for any purpose, and, 
in the whole, not above 200 acres that he 
can bring into any cultivation ; he expends 
Ij.'iOtV. in clearing, fencing, building, 
cattle, &c.— and, at last, finds out that in- 
stead of the former quit-rent of about 50s. 
he w'ill have to pay 50/. per annum for 
ever, and be restricted from lotting or in 
any w'ay encumbering for five years. This 
quit-rent and these conditions arc under- 
stood to attach to every location of land 
since Governor Arthur’s arrival in this 
colony, and fur which not a single grant 
has yet been issued. 

“ We are quite statisfied that there is 
but one opinion as to the impolicy of 
these regulations. They arc highly in- 
jurious to all classes of society ; tliey are 
a great check to improvement ; and they 
have involved many in ruin. We believe 
that no person is more sensible of these 
matters than his Excellency, or feels more 
for the distress which it has occasioned. 
It may have given some of the saving 
Government ollicers an opportunity of im- 
proving llieir property, but it lias been at 
the expense of tlie settlers. We have rea- 
son to know that these unfortunate mea- 
sures are grounded upon j)ositive orders 
from home; and ilut, however his Excel- 
lency may deplore the measure, he does 
not consider that he can exercise any 
discretion uj)on the subject, but that he is 
reluctantly compelled to carry the King’s 
instructions into clfect. We are wholly 
at a loss to conceive from what information 
l.ord Eathurst could have issued such 
instructions, because the average price of 
land, with a nominal quit.rent, has been 
from five shillings to ten shillings per 
acre ; and Lieutenant-Governor Artliur 
has himself sold many thousand acres of 
land, free from all restrictions and quit, 
rent of every description, for seven shil- 
lings and sixpence per acre. 

“ We have a few observations to ofier 
upon the subject of sale of lauds. The 
Lieutenant* Governor has, in some in. 
stances, sold lands free from restrictions ; 
the parties have sold these lands to gen- 
tlemen who are desirous of extending 
their possessions ; and after having paid 
for the land, and taken it upon the terms 
of the Government letter, they find that it 
is to be subject to this quit-rent of five 


pounds per cent, upon the whole value. 
Whether the words ‘ free from restrictions' 
will exonerate from quit-rent, which is a 
great restriction, wc do not determine, nor 
the distinction which «nay exist lietween 
law and honour; but it is one of the evils 
arising from the parties not having the 
grant at the time, and of the conditions 
not being clearly and accurately defined. 
Eor the hist three years every man’s pro- 
perty has been in jeopardy, and in some 
and many instances, not only in part, but 
the whole of liis property. It is impos- 
sible to point out how energies have l>een 
paralyzed — the peace and tranquillity of 
families broken in and destroyed — industry 
given way to apathy — temperance to drunk- 
enness— .prosperity to distress — in short, it 
maUes the settler sick at heart, and wheii 
that is the case the resdlt is well known. 
We would beg most respectfully to sug- 
gest, that upon such important questions 
as these, and when the vital interests of the 
colony arc at stake, a wholesome discre- 
tion ought and might be exercised ; and 
that as such a code of instructions must 
have proceeded from some erroneous infor- 
mation, it ivould bo wiser to suspend their 
operation until the pleasure of his Majesty 
may be known. Wc are sure that it 
w’ould be fully apparent, from an exami- 
nation of the whole body of Commissioners 
of Land, and Surveyors and Assistant 
Surveyors, that the land is not worth oc- 
cupying at the quit-rent, and that the 
colony cannot afford to pay it, Wc en- 
tertain strong hopes that these measures 
will not be enforced: because, if his Ex- 
eelleney has sufficient power to exercise 
his discretion .as to relative qualifications 
between his own appointee and relative, 
Captain Montagu, and the uppointment 
made by the King himself of Mr. Beainont, 
as clerk of the council, and in the exer- 
cise of that discretion, shall refuse to 
induct the gentleman apjroiiitcd by his 
Majesty ; ami also a further discretion as 
to the relative ijiialification between his 
sub-nppointee, Mr. Diimnresq (the rela- 
tive of General Darling), and tlie appoint- 
ment made by the King himself of Mr. 
Scott, to the office of surveyor-general, 
and which has also shared the same fate— 
wc say, if his Excellency can, under any 
circii instances, consider himself justified 
in thus stopping the completion of the 
royal commands in tire appointment of his 
own servants, and the exercise of his own 
royal favour, !>ow much more will lie be 
not only justified, but supported and com- 
mended, in suspending tlie operation of 
iribtructioiis which will prove so injurious 
to the best interests of the cfolony ; as it 
may affect not only the security of our 
persons, but also of our possessions.” 

By later advices we learii the following 
particulars respecting tlio visit of the de- 
putation to the Lieutenant-Governor. — 

His 
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l]js Excellency appointed (he hour of two 
o'clock to receive the deputation, but 
oh proceeding for the purpo<:e at a quar- 
ter past that hour, they were met in the 
yard of the Government-house, not by 
the aid-dc-cainp or the private secretary, 
but by an individual, understood to be 
connected with the household, who in- 
formed them that his Excellency was en- 
gaged, and would see them another hour 
from that time. The deputation considered 
this an insult, and retraced their steps 
back to where they had met, and instantly 
transmitted a letter from them to the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, apprizing him of the 
reception they had met with, and that 
they would not trouble his Excellency 
any further on the subject. The Slieritf 
then went, after the letter had been sent, 
to the Government- house, but as the 
Governor was still engaged, his name was 
merely hnnounced. This affair has caused 
the utmost sensation in the colony. 

A report was in circulation in the co- 
lony that Brigadier- General Gibbs, of 
the Guards, had been appointed Lieut- 
Governor of Van Diemen's Land. 


to Lutheran congregation at Cape Town, in room 
of Rev. F. R. Kaupiiiaii, who returns to Europe. 

23. Mr M. Ruysch to be second land surveyor 
to diiitrict of ITitenhage. 


SALT LAKE NEAR ALGOA BAY. 

The Cape Gommvuynt Gaxetle of 9th 
March contains a report of the Supreme 
Medical Commission, dated 25lh February, 
on a sample of salt taken from a lake in 
the vicinity of Algoa Bay. The report 
states that the committee could not obtain 
an exact knowledge of the constituent parts 
of the salt, but they found th^t it did not 
differ essentially in chemical composition 
from the common culinary salt, consisting 
chiefly of muriate of soda, having in com- 
bination a small proportion of earthy salts, 
and an admixture of insoluble impurities. 
They had not discovered any ingredient in 
it which, in theiropinion, would disqualify 
it for the preservation of meat under pro- 
per management. 'Diey conclude with 
hoping that this salt will prove little in- 
ferior to other baysalts in purity, strength, 
and other points on which the preserving 
quality depends. 


BIRTHS. 

Jan. 14. At Sydney, the lady of John Nichol- 
son, Esq., K.N., inaster attendant of H. M.’s 
dock-yard, of a son. 

15, At Montpellier, Mrs. W. Pantoii, of a daugh- 
ter. 


MAURIAGFS. 

Jan. 0. At Sydney, Lieut. Brown, .'JTth regt., 
to Miss Lockyer, daughter of Maj. Lockyer, Mine 
regt. 

II. At t’ainplH*!! Town, Mr. T. Meehan, eldest 
son of the late Deputy Surveyor Ck^nerulof N. S. 
Wales, to Miss Tree, daughter of Mr. 11. Tree, 
late master-builder in IF.lM.’s dock-yard. 

At Sydney, Mr. J. llarpur, Wesleyan mis- 
sionary to tbe Aborigines of this country, to Miss 
Styles, of Sytlncy. 

;il. At Sytlncrv, Mr. J. Von M. Weiss, Wesleyan 
rnissionary to Tongataboo, to Miss E. W. Hew- 

hatelj/. At Parramatta, Mr. W, Shelly, to 
Susan, third daughter of the late Mr. R. Ilassall. 


FATAL nuEl- 

Extract of a letter from an officer of the 
Royal Marines, dated Cape Town, 30th 
May, 1827: — 

“ Cape Town has been quite in an 
uproar about a duel which took place be- 
tween an officer of the 55th regiment of 
foot and a Mr. Noble, who came out 
passengers on board the Harvey transport, 
from Plymouth, llicy met at Steenback, 
and Noble's ball took cflect, directly in bis 
opponent’s forehead, who instantly expired, 
llic unfortunate deceased (Lieut. Bonnes) 
was only 21, and had just purchased his 
lieutenancy. It appears they had some 
dispute during the passage, whiih was in- 
creased by intermeddling. A Court of 
Inquiry has been held on Mr. Noble, and 
has acquitted him." ' 


of doolr l^opr. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Jan, 31. Mr. J. F. ZIervogel to be district clerk 
and assistant registrar and guardian of slaves of 
Somerset, v. Mr. A. G. Yon Uratt resigned. 

Feb, 27* P.J<Poggenpne1, Esq., to be reinstated in 
offices of secretary and vendue master in district 
of Worcester; Mr. J. G. Aspeling to resume his 
former situation of district clerk and assistant 
guardian and registrar of slaves; and Mr. C. F. 
Scholia to return to his late office of Landdrosts’ 
clerk, from Ist March. 

March 2. R* A. Zeederberg and J. H. Grocne- 
Wald, Esquires, to be members of Burgher Senate, 
v. F. Colllsoivand J. Nlsbet, Esqrs., resigned. 

Aprils* D'l b’Flfnn, Esq., M.D.. to be district 
surg. of Stallenbotch, in room of Dr. Shand re- 
signed. 

May Mr, R. Townroe to be director of Go- 
vernment Slave Dodge, In room of Mr. W. .Hb. 
Baulromb deceased. 

. Ret'. J. M. Kloek Van Staveren to.be minister 


CHRISTENINGS. 

,1an, 0. A daughter of J. Alherstone, Esq., bap- 
tized (Jaroline. 

B. A daughter of Ideut. Ross, II. M.*s Cape 
Corps (Inf.), baptized Leonora Alford. 

10. A daughter of J. D. Watt, Esq., deputy 
assist, com. gen. to the forces, baptized Madeline 
Mcriel. 

14. A son of F. Brew, Esq., qu. mast, in H.M.'s 
40th foot, liaptized George Evans. 

21. A daughter of the late Mr. C. Caldecott, 
surgeon, baptizcfl Mary Anne Jane Amelia. 

Feb, 4. A daughter of O.J. Truter, Esq., bap- 
tized Hester Catharina. 

fl. A son of Stair Assistsurg. J. Wyer, baptized 
John Francis. 

in. A son of W. Proctor, Esq., baptized James . 
Mildmav Falkner. 

March 11. A daughter of Capt. G. Kllgour,. 
baptized Caroline Margaret. •. ,, 

13. A daughter of Win. MackintniK^du. mi^t. 
in H.M.’s fiSth regt, baptized PranMiASwstlRn. 

16. A daughter of H. Home, baptized 

Helen. 

18. A son of F. ColUsoD, Esq., baptized Frank 

WiUiam. , 
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tijsed Geertniyda Helena. 

May 7. A gon of Lieut. R. N. Boyeg, iI.M.*s 
S5thr€^, baptised James Fichat. 

13. A son of R. W. Poe* Esq., Hon. Company's 
solicitor* baptized Emanuel Thomas. 

16. A daughter of Mi^ H. Bartley* H.M.'s 49th 
regL* baptlz^ ('aroline Christiana. 

— A son of R. J. Jones* Esq.* baptized Tho- 
mas Edwin. 

— A son of E. Maude* Esq.* baptized 'William. 

A son of Assist.surg. D. Armstrong, H.M.'s 
iWth regt.* liaptlzed John Gillespie Dunlevie; — 
also* a daughter of the same* baptizetl Mary Ann. 

MAIIRIAOES. 

Jan. 6. Lieut. Edw. Armstrong* 34th Madras 
N.I.* to Miss A. 0. Truter. 

16. A. E. Tan Wyk, Esq.* to Miss M. A. Forster. 

Vef). B, C. Maynard* Esq.* to Georgina* dfth 
daughter of Alex.. Biggar* Esq.* of Woodlands* 
Albany. 

Mnrcn 11. P. A. Wllcbooin* Esq.* to Miss Anna 
Roslna Devon. 

:k>. Ens. W. O. Atkinson (half-pay unattached) 
to Miss M. J. Van den Berg. 

31. G. W. C. Lydiard* Esq., Lieut, of H.M.'s 
ship Of<Htn Glendowflft to Mary Elizabeth Harrison, 
willow, second daughter of the Rev. Geo. Sturt. 

April A. P. A. Poupart* Esq., to Mrs. P. J. 
Imit, widow of the late J. O. Alders* Esii. 

14. Lieut. Edm. Sparrow, of the ist Bomlmy 
L.C., to Valetta Henrietta, daughter of Lieut. Col. 
i.'ary,'of H.kL*a Royal Navy- 


fi. Mrs. C. M. Boscamp, widow of the late Mr. 
B- Leuring* aged 63. 

16. Mr. Andrew Dixon* aged 32. 

1». Mrs. S. M. D’Allly* widow of the late Mr. 
J. Mostert, aged 47. 

27. Mrs. M. W. C. de Waal* widow of the late 
J. P. Watney, Esq.* aged 40. 

23. E. Bergh* Efsq.* aged 63. 

March 1. Capt. T. Musson, late of the schooner 
Concht aged 37- 

3. Maria T. W. Elcanora, Baroness Von Dou- 
chenroiler Von Buschenrad* wife of J. B. C. Kno- 
bcl* Esq.* aged 40. 

11. Tiio Rev. Mr. J. C. Berrang^* aged 57. 

14. f!apt. Thos. Howard* agedas. 

23. Wilhclraina Charlotte Christine* daughter 
of VV. A. J. Liesching* Esq.* aged ten montlu. 

29. Capt. Wm. lund* of the brig PcOience, 
aged .55. 

April A, Mr. M. Smuts, sen.* aged 75. 

3. Mr. T. Morris* aged 30. 

14. G. Van Recnen* Esq.* ^ed 63. 

— Carel Albrecht* son of C. A. Haupt* Esq.* 
aged 10. 

23. Mary Harriet, daughter of M. Christian* 
Es(].* H.C.s civil service* aged one year. 

May 2. Idcut. S. P. Bonnes* of H.M.'s 5.5tb 
regt., aged 21. 

6. Enrma Caroline* daughter of E. Christian* 
Esq.* aged nearly two years. 

13. Cnas. Van llehlandt* Esq.* aged 64. 

15. Mrs. Anne Harlngton, wife of U. W. Poe* 
Esq.* aged 23. 


ilostscript to Asiatic J^ntrlligenre. 


Wk are without any news from the late 
theatre of war in Ava of a much later date 
than contained in tlio supplement to our 
lust number. The Calcutta Gov. Guz. of 
February 2 ti* contains tlic following state- 
ment regarding the existing hostilities be- 
tween the Burmese and the TalicMis. 

“ The report of liangoun being in posses- 
sion of the Talicns, to which we adverted 
last week, proves to be premature ; but the 
whole of lower Pegu, from the i^lueii to 
the Basse! n lii ver, on one side, and from 
the sea to the branching oif of the Irnwaddy 
at Yangaincliainya, on the other, is in a 
state of insurrection or anarchy. Maongsat, 
the Myothuggi of Syriain, has assumed the 
title of king, and mounted tlie ** white 
umbrella,** the standard of royalty. This 
individual is about fifty years of age, and 
a man of courage and firmness, but not 
remarkable for his talent. The late king 
married a cousin of Maongsat*s, and by 
her, who was a great favourite, bad a son, 
the pre^f^ Prince of Mekk*ha.ra, 
Through. "i^i^l^ftuence of this connexion, 
Maongsat* -1(^11^ at one time, raised to the 
station of Governor of Martaban, a place 
however which he soon Iqgt in the vicissi- 
jlsiatic JTourn. Vol.24. No.141. 


turles of Burmese court-intrigue. lie 
afterwards became Myothuggi, or chief, of 
the district of Syriam, his native place. 
In this situation he made, of all the Bur- 
man cliiefs, tlic most vigorous and perse- 
vering resistance against our arms. Hos- 
tility to the Bunnans has always marked 
liis character, and brought him into fre- 
quent troubles. On one occasion, not 
above four years ago, be was actually led 
out for execution, and pardoned on the 
spot. During our occupation of the coun- 
try, and after he had once fairly joined us, 
he continued faithful and attached, without 
receiving any other encouragement than 
that of being retained in the administra- 
tion of his district. Now in power, be 
professes to imitate the English. The 
practice of sitting and crouching before the 
great is denounced by him as unmanly. 
His troop 9 and retainers, of all kinds, are 
directed to come into his own presence, 
or that of the other chiefs, In an erect 
attitude, and salute like English sepoys. 
He declares that, after the example of the 
^Ifielish, he will dismiss all his prisoners 
ali^ disarming them, and that he will 
neither kill nor maim any of his enemies 
3 £ taken 
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t%ken in action. Hitharto, it .if saici, he 
has Jcept hif word. tile u^nfit- 
deference to whaterir, in person or pr^ 
perty, is English ; and although in possesi* 
aion of the whole of the lower part of the 
river, the smallest boats or vessels belong, 
iag.^ito ue are allowed to. pass his posts 
without molestation. His insurrection 
agfunst the^Burman government was what 
no one could liave mretold.. &me per- 
Sons, otherwise well-informed, had even 
gone the . length of . infljsting, from the 
earliest period of our invasion of the Bur. 
raan empire, that the Talien^ as a nation, 
might, be considered extinct,, being, aAer 
seventy years* subjugation, as if they were 
incorporated with the Burmans. Tlie 
result has proved the total fallacy of this 
Opinion. . Experience has also proved the 
fallacy of another notion, that the Karians 
were a peaceful, agricultural people, who 
never engaged in the profession of arms. 
iMaongbyu, the chief of this tribe, has 
risen in insurrection against the Burmans, 
and joined Maongsat He is promised 
the government of Bassein,and has actually 
marched . to tlie conquest of this province 
with 3,000 men. With the exception of 
the town of Rangoon, and of the great pa- 
goda, the whole neighbourhood of Ban. 
goon is in the oocupation of the Talicns, 
as well as the districts of Syriam and 
Dalla. What the termination of this con- 
test will bo it is almost impossible to say. 
As far as arms, discipline, and courage are 
concerned, both parties seem to be nearly 
upon an equality, that is to say, they are 
both as deficient in all tliree as can wdl be 
imagined. The members of the mission 
returning from Ava, and our countrymen 
residing at Rangoon, were eye-witnesses - 
of several of the actions or skirmishes 
which were fought, and were utterly^sur- 
prised at the imbecility and pusillanimity 


of both Birmans and Taliens. The inca* 
ft? jftit to put down this 

insurrection, aflfbrds incontestable evidence 
of> ^e feebleness to which its power has 
been reduced by the late war. The news 
of the insurr^tioh had reached Ava by 
the middle of Decemberi and: yet. down. IP 
the end of. January no reinforcement, or 
none at least of any, mornent, had. arrived 
at Rangoon, although, if troops had beeii 
available at the Capital^ they might have 
been sent by despatch in less . than teii 
days. 

Letters have been received from Bqm^ 
bay, mentioning the arrival of the 
stone cruizer, from the Pereian HulfL 
bringing despatches from Colonel Maodoi 
nald, which state positively, that the i*er^ 
sian court had . Income sensible of the 
inequality of the contest, and had made 
overtures for peace, the result of which 
was not yet ascertained. 

The Catcutta Chronicle of 1st March 
states that two meetings had been held 
respecting the new stamp regulation— --one 
at the ofiSce of Messrs. Alexander and Co.^ 
and the other at tlie office of Messrs. PaL 
mer and Co., and that both were attended 
by a considerable number of natives, and 
by several European gentlemen belonging 
to the mercantile body. The natives pre- 
sent were not only such as were engaged 
in commerce, but also several landholders 
of wealth and respectability. A Com- 
mittee, consisting both of Europeans and 
of natives, had been appointed to prepare 
a petition to Government, embracing the 
views and objections of both classes of tlie 
community in relation to the new regiila. 
tion, which, after being submitted to the 
approbation of a subsequent meeting, Was 
to be exhibited in some place of public 
resort, to procure signatures. 


INDIAN SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


CalcuUOf March 2, 1827. 
Govenunent Securities. 

Buy. J Us* As. Rs. As. fSell 

Prein. 24 0 RemittableLoanfiperct. 23 OPrem. 

Disc. 1 8 Five perct.Loan 8 8 Disc. 

Disc. 1 0 Newi> percent. Loan* •• • 1 8 Disc. 


Madras, March 14, 1827* 
Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal RemltUble Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz* 350 

Madras Rs., per 335 Sa. Rs 27J Prem. 

At a Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokscs in buying and selling Pub- 

P«». 

Five per cent.' Bengal Unremittable Loan. 
of Subscript!^, viz* 350 
.. Madras Rs.» per 335 Sa.JRj. iPrera. 


At the Rate prevallln^r among Merchants 
and Brokers in buymg and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. 106A Madras Rs., per 
lOOSa. Rs 3 Dlse.v. 

Bombai/y March 3, 1827. 

A Flveper cent. Loan open. 

Exchange. 

On London, at 6 months’ sight. Is. 9d. per RupM. 

On Calcutta, at 90 days* sight, 105 Bom. Rs. per 
100 Sicca Rupees. .. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 99i Bom. Rs. per 100 
Madras Rs. 

Singapore, ilfarcA 3, 1827. 

Gov. Bills on Bengal, at ^[%ays' sight, per 190 
Sp. Ds., Sic. Rs. 208. 

Private Bills on ditto—none. 

Private Billion London ■■i p one* * 



iMf<* { m\ ) 

PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 

» INDIGO. 

(Ordered to be printed, 28th May ISS7,) 


An Account of the Quantity of Indigo imported into Great Britain from die East- 
Indies in each of die following Years. 


M-. Ycaii. . . 

Quantity. 

Yean. 

■ 

Quantity. 

Yean. 

Quantity. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 

1783 ..... 

.... 154,291 

1799 

.... 2,529,377 

1813... 

Accounts destroyed. 

1786..... 

.... 258,345 

1800 

.... 2,674,317 

1814... 


1787 

.... 363,046 

1801 

.... 2,123,637 

1815... 


■ 1788 

.... 622,691 

1802 

.... 2,264,199 

1816... 


1789 

.... 371,469 

1803 

.... 2,632,110 

1817... 


1790 

.... 531,619 

1804 

.... 2,765,871 

1818... 


1791 

.... 465,198 

1805 

.... 4,666,292 

1819... 


1794 

.... 581,827 

1806 

.... 2,612,181 

1820... 


1798 

.... 890,766 

1807 

.... 5,326,032 

1821 ... 


1794.,... 

.... 1,403,650 

1808 


1822... 


179.5 

.... 2,862,684 

1809 

.... 2,179,083 

1823... 


1796 

.... 3,897,120 

1810 

.... 5,243,613 

1824... 

4,595,707 

1797 

.... 1,754,233 

1811 

.... 4,453,932 

1825... 


1798 

.... 3,862,188 

1812 

. .. 4,461,793 

1826... 



An Account of the Quantity of East- India Indigo on which Duty has been paid for 
Home Consumption in Great Britain in die last Thirteen Years. 
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Quantity. 

Years. 

lbs. 

Years. 

lbs. 

1814 


1821 


1815 


1822 


1816 


1823 


1817 


1824 


1818 


1825 


1819 


1826 


1820 





HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


LAW. 

PKITY COUNCIL, Ju/y 28. 

Praunkissen Biswas and oiherst against 
Xitnomindo Biswas and This was 

an appeal from Bengal. The Appellants 
were die sons of Juggomohun Biswas, a 
Hindoo, deceased ; the Respondents were 
the brother of the deceased and a grandson. 
^erAppellants claimed the property left 
by the deceased, which was of immense 
anibunt, by virtue of two wills executed by 
the deceased in their favour. The Res- 
pondents contended that these instruments 
were forgeries, as well as other documents 
^^fihidttoed to support the case^of the Appel- 
lants ; and they claimed a partition of the 
family property agreeably to the Hindoo 
law. 

The arguments of counsel , occupied 
(three days: Sir Cbarlra Wetherell and 


Mr. Serjeant Spankic (with whom was 
Mr. R. Grant) were heard on behalf of the 
Appellants; and Mr. Adam and Mr. 
Jemmett for the Respondents. 

Their Lordships, afler an hour’s consul- 
tation in private, gave judgment (by the 
Master of the Rolls) in favour of the Res- 
pondents, and directed that costs, to the 
largest amount ever known to have been 
given by their Lordships, should be 
allowed in this case.* 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

XMIGRATION TO VAN DIEMAK*8 lAKD. 

A provincial paper states, that a vessel 
has sailed from Hull for Van l)ieinekt*8 

“'"'liknd 

e We cannot guarantee the accuracy of this 
report, which is complied ftom sevenl of the 
dally papers. 







Ilotne IfUemgenecm iStrT. 


Lvid.wiUi uxty mccbanics, sliepherda, and 
ai^cuitural labourer^ to cultivate l(i,000 
acres of land belonging to ah English 
company. They are to be carried out free 
,to the setUeinent^ and are engaged for 
three years to receive board, and per 
annum ; after which, if they are not re. 
*n^agcd, they must find their home at 
their own expense. Hiose engaged re. 
ceive in advance to purchase clothes, 
and were .paid 3s. Gd. a day .from the 
period they were engaged till the vessel 
sailed from Hull. 

VBX CaUSLOrARB. 

Tliis curious animal (the only one ever 
brought to this country) a present from 
the Padia of Egypt to His Majesty, has 
arrived in England, and was immediately 
conveyed to Windsor, attended by three 
Arabs. It seems to enjoy its situation in 
Windsor Park; it is fed principally on 
mixed grains, ground wheat, barley, and 
beons, and its drink is milk night and 
morning. This change in its natural 
habits originates in the manner in which 
it has been brought up. Having fallen 
into the hands of some Arabs, who had no 
other food to offer it but the grain on 
.which they fed their camels, and tlie inilk 
which they procured from the females, it 
accustomed itself to it, and has not now 
a wish for any other. It however eats 
willingly fruit -and the tops of branches, 
especially of the genus mimosa* lliis 
animal is about two years and a half cdd. 

WILL or THE LATE COL. LYOKS. 

The London papers contain the follow- 
ing statement 

** We present our readers the following 
as substance of the singularly charac- 
teristic will of the late Daniel Lyons, Esq., 
Lieutenant- Colonel in . the East-India 
Company’s Service: — After numerous le- 
gacies of 10/. each, the testator says, that 
having learned from Mr. Brougham’s 
letter to Sir S. Romilly, the existence and 
nature of Monsieur Felleiiberg’s establish- 
ment of education at Berne (Switzerland), 
he directs that 250 acres of ms Irish estate, 
in meadow, wheat, barley, hemp, potatoes, 
&c., shall be devoted to the support, in 
Ireland, of an establishment resembling 
that of M. Fellenberg’s, except the branch 
for educating ynung gentlemen. The 
agricultural institution is to consist of ten 
or fifteen boys ; tlmt for poor children of 
the low^t order, not to exceed forty boys 
of the ancl , its vicinity ; 

l|nd Vj^lenbcrg’s plan may ,^be 

a cop^ of bis description 
of it ^ 40 be always kept in . the scliool* 
drea^^^id^^s \9 enjmed tojbe children, 
and thf pj^sil'G^be in reading, 

Ifffitin&.and trAmeUc^ and io be ethicated 
or^iwa 'toWato^V ^tatW -togetW with 


the produce of their labours. Tl^escboal. 
master is to receive 20/. and tlic usher IS/, 
per annum; the master to have a school- 
liojuse with an acre of ground, and the 
grazing of two cows free of rent. ^ Both 
are to be of Uie established church ; even- 
ing and morning prayers are to be read, 
the thirty-nine articles arc to be explained 
the first Monday in every month ; and the 
boys are to learn the ten commandments 
on the second ; and are to be supplied with 
prayer-books and homilies of Uie Church 
of England. In the event of an iinpossi. 
bility to fill the school with boys of the 
I’rotcstant Church, as by law cstablislicd, 
one-third may be Roman Catholics* At 
fourteen the boys arc to be delivered to 
their parents, or, if orphans, they are to he 
apprenticed to farmers. So minute are 
the testator’s directions, that he specifies 
the number of the brogues, noggins, 
trenchers, small and large tooth-combs, 
&c., with which the boys are to be sup. 
plied. The ninnufaclory of agricultural 
instruments incidental to M. Fellenherg’s 
plan, is to he bn a large or small scale, 
according to the taste of the testator’s suc- 
cessors ; and there is to be u]>oh the estate 
a manufactory of coarse cloth, called rat- 
teen, and another of coarse linen, to supply 
the hoys of the seminary. • Whenever 
leisure moments occur, some portion of 
their time should be devoted to teaching 
the boys to knit yarn stockings for their 
own use; they should also learn to mend 
their clothes ; a few old women should lie 
constantly employed in spinning thread 
and wool for the above manufactory ; 
wool and hemp to be annually supplied by 
my heirs, sufficient for both manufactories.* 
Four acres are to be enclosed with a stone 
wall of solid masonry, eight feet high, 
for a garden, and a careful and intelli- 
gent gardener is to be employed by hia 
heirs to manage the ground for the semi- 
nary. The heir of the estate, within one 
month of his obtaining possession, shall 
appoint not less than six executors to ma- 
nage it in the event of a minority ; their 
names to be certified before magistrates 
in the neighbourhood. Two of sudr ina. 
gistrates arc empowered to eject any po^ 
sessor by process of law, in the event of the 
testator’s school not being kept up accord- 
ing to the testator’s directions^thc next 
heir then to take possession. IVo magis- 
trated of the neighbourhood are requested 
to inspect minutely the aforesaid estate 
and institutions, manufactory, &c. twice 
a>year, as their travelling' expenses simll 
be defrayed by the possessor of the estate, 
who, it is to be hoped, on such o^easibus 
Urill recollect Irish hospitality— f^ithptit 
Idcking the doors, as ft^^ly, to' Ibtce 
4he guests- to drink. The elfkcts1iivEng7 
land are swbrn under 1 4,00p/; Our readm 
IfiUy ritopllecr, ^ that soMe yeBft'‘agb^Rirei^a 
was. an interesting article . 

berg’s 
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berg’s establishment in the JSdhtburgh 
Meniew.*' 

It appears, honrever, that the colonel did 
not leave sufficient landed proiierty to Carry 
: liis project into execution. 

VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 

‘ Tlic' llussian corvette JCrotkt/t com- 
manded by Baron Wrangel, has just re- 
turned from a voyage round the world, 
’ upon which she has been employed about 
I'vro years. The expedition has brought 
with it many objects of natural historj', as 
also many plants hitherto unknown in 
Europe. Baron Wrangel is the same dis- 
tinguished officer who, accompanied hy 
Dr.- Kybcr, explored the hitherto unknown 
north-eastern coast of Asia to Behring’s 
Straits, from the River Kolyma, upon 
which they were employed about four 
years ; the account of which is exjK'cted 
to be now publishing at St. I’etcrsliurgli.* 

SEPARATION BETWEEN THE BAPTIST MISSION- 
ARY SOCIETY and the SERAMPORE MIS- 
SIONARIES. 

In the Report delivered at the Annual 
Meeting on the 19th «Uinc last, the Coni- 
mittee give the following statement in 
reference to the late arrangements between 
tlic Society and the Serampore Mission- 
aries. As our journal has been the vehicle 
of some discussion respecting those mis 
sionaries, W'C insert the report in full fiom 
the Afissumary Jlegister. 

“ A notice has already been published, 
stating that thenceforward the Society at 
liomc and tlie Missionaries at Serampore 
would constitute two distinct and indepen- 
dent bodies. In a measure so much at 
variance with the hopes and inclinations of 
the Committee, they did not liastily con- 
cur ; nor have they failed to use all such 
means to avoid it, as in their deliberate 
judgment appeared consistent with their 
duty to those for whom they acted. In 
the new and difficult circumstances in 
which they have been placed, they have 
earnestly desired to maintain a conscience 
void of offence both toward God and man ; 
and, in appealing, as they now do, to the 
body by whom they w'ere appointed, tliey 
feel it incumbent upon tliem to state tlie 
(Circumstances which have led to tlic result 
alluded to. 

** It is well know’ll, that, soon after Dr. 
Carey was joined, in the year 1799, by the 
Brethren Marsbinan and Ward, a way 
was opened .in Providence for such an 
einploynient of their respective talents, as, 
wiUiout materially interfering with Mis- 
iuonary labours, proved a sppree of con- 
.siderable and increasing emolument. ^ To 
obviate the danger of a secularizing spirit^ 
iSfQr.motiMily stipulated tlut np. individual 
^p^fig thm should appropriate any part 

^ vol. Evlk p.«93 sad VoL aix. p. 0. 


of the proceeds of his labours to bis oH’n 
private use ; but that all should constitute 
a common fund, consecrated, after supply- 
ing their own necessary demands, to the 
service of God and the propagation of the 
Gospel around them. 

** In tlie course of years, the Missionary 
premises at Serampore were purchased, 
and other property acquired at that station. 
What <legree of information was possessed 
by the conductors of the Mission at home, 
respecting the property thus accumulated, 
is uncertain : but there appears leason to 
believe, that it was purchased with the 
joint funds of the Missionaries at Seram, 
pore and the Society; and it was fully 
understood, on the most convincing evi. 
deuce, that it belonged clearly and un- 
equivocally to the Society, and was hehl 
by the resident Missionaries in trust for 
the Society of wliich they formed a part. 

** On the lamented decease of Mr. Ful- 
ler, which occurred in May 1815, the 
affairs of the Mission devolvod on those 
who w'cre but very partially acquainted 
with the details of its liistory or the cir- 
cumstances in which it stood. It became, 
tlierefore, obviously needful to make in- 
quiries on these subjects. Though it was 
understood, generally, that the Society had 
considerable possessions in India, not an 
individual knew the tenure by which they 
were held, or the manner in which they 
were secured. Such information it was 
felt desirable to obtain ; ami a letter whidi 
arrived soon afterwards from Serampore, 
brought the subject distinctly and forcibly 
before the Committee. 

** 'riiis letter, dated March 1816, was 
addressed by the late Mr, Ward to Mr. 
Burls. Though bearing the signature of 
Mr. Ward only, it was written avowedly 
in the names of the three Serampore bre- 
thren. It stated that these brethren, * aware 
of the uncertainty of life, and at the same 
time of the great importance and necessity 
of providing ter the future carrying on of 
the Mission station at Seramimre,’ and 
securing * the immense property* in land 
and moveables there, had agreed on certain 
* principles of the last importance to the 
preservation of the cause.' Among these 
principles, the proprietorship of the So- 
ciety w'as expressly recognised; but, as 
the plan had not been finally digested, 
it was to be again revised, and sent to the 
Society * for their opinion, and, if ap- 
proved, for their ratification.' 

** This important document was con- 
sidered at a Meeting of the Committee 
held at Birmingham in October 18.16; 
and, about two months afterward, by the 
Sub-Committee then assembled at Ox- 
ford. At the last of these Meetings, the 
Committee felt disposed to adopt the sug- 
gestion of a pmfessional gentteman from 
C^cutta, at that time Lofidoii^ who 
had reeomineoded tliat the JSbcieiy's pro- 
‘ perty 
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In India sh 0 Utd be vested In trusteei, 
so^ resident there and others in England : 
th^ names of eight gentlemen were then 
motioned, who might be requested to act 
as trtistees, subj|ect to the approval of the 
General Committee; who were to be sum- 
moned fitialty to adjust the points, when- 
ever the revised plan should arrive from 
Serampore. 

** Till June 181S, a period of a year- 
and-a-half, no further steps were taken by 
the Committee, because this expected do- 
cument had not reached them from Scram- 
pore : but, at that time, a letter of great 
length was received from the Missionaries 
tlierc, the contents of which tilled the 
Committee with surprise and concern. 

** It appeared that the proposal to invest 
the premises at Serampore in the hands of 
trustees appointed by the Society, (a pro- 
posal, which, though suggested, had never 
been actually adopted) was regarded as 
unjustifiable in itself, and as indicating a 
distrustful and unfriendly spirit. It was 
affirmed tliat the property in question, 
though devoted to the cause of God, had 
never been given to the Society ; and, to 
guard themselves against any iix:on vcnience 
which might follow a claim of this nature 
on the part of the Society, they executed a 
legal instrument, formally excluding from 
any * title to the property or administration 
of the premises* all persons belonging to 
the Baptist INIissionary Society, unless 
elected as trustees by the Serampore Mis- 
sonaries themselves. 

** To this unexpected communication a 
reply was sent, dated June 26 , ISIS. In 
it the brethren were implored to consider 
the nature and consequences of the step 
which tliey had taken. They were assured, 
that, so far from regarding them with sus- 
picion or distrust, the Committee felt such 
confidence in their wisdom and faithfulness, 
as to he willing, as far as they w'cre per- 
sonally concerned, to resign every thing to 
their sole management; but that, in the 
measures then adopted, they could not ac- 
quiesce without surrendering the interests 
confided to their care. 

“ In a more numerous meeting of the 
Co'minittcG, held at Birmingham in the 
following August, the subject was again 
considered; and several resolutions were 
parsed, recording the conviction of the 
Conimittee, that they vvere responsible to 
the public for the due application of the 
^rkmpore premises ; and earnestly recon?- 
tnCiiding the Missionaries there, so to se- 
cure tltem as to meet^tlie approbation of 
Ae Cbristim 'public in Britain.: " 

** Whert pnr latC friend Mr. Ward ar- 
rived' in England, in May 1819, it soon 
that be felt its much anxiety as 
evi^iretp^iqg^ the settlement of the pro- 
'p^Hy at Siit^pore, and was wholly' dis- 
whli die dhangii^m'eDts tlien exisiU 
' Adxlbaa tbb mothfr to * A 


final termination, the Committee ddkivdrsed 
repeatedly with Mr. Ward ; and ethbodi'ed 
their own views in a scries of resol uitions, 
dated Dec. 81, 1819. These rcuasserted 
the sentiments previously adopted at Birm- 
ingham, in more full and explicit language ; 
and, having been communicated to Mr. 
Ward, he, without pledging his bretiuren 
at Serampore to similar views, declared bis 
own concurrence in them. 

** Soon after these resolutions reached 
Serampore, the brethren then at that Bta^- 
tion answered them by others, dated July 
14, 1620, expressing their regret tlmt it 
should have been supposed that they enter- 
tained any wish to alienate the property 
from the Society, and their willingness lb 
make, if it were practicable, such altera- 
tions in the deeds as might render them 
unexceptionable. Had measures been 
taken to effect this object, the discussion 
would, of course, have been brought to 
an immediate and agreeable termination. 
Subsequent letters, however, did not fulfil 
such an expectation ; but, on the contrary, 
indicated unabated dissatisfaction with the 
proceedings of the Committee. With a 
view to dissipate this impression, and set 
the w'holc question at rest, a full explana- 
tory letter was drawn up in April 1821 ; 
in which the assurance was repeated, that 
the Committee had been actuated by no 
design toward their Serampore brethren 
but that of protecting their reputation, 
while, at the same time, they had been 
constrained to fulfil their own duty to the 
public. It was added, that, having done 
all that appeared practicable, they must 
close the correspondence by again declar- 
ing that the mode in which the property 
was still settled was not satisfactory. 

In August 1822, Mr. John Marshman 
arrived ; and, soon after, held repeated 
conferences with the Committee on this 
point. A memorandum was afterward 
prepared, stipulating, on the part of tlic 
Serampore Missionaries, that they should 
yet frame their plan ‘ for securing the 
Establisliment there to the great objects 
for which it was instituted, so as to avail 
themselves of the aid, co-operation, and 
interference of the Society at home, if 
necessary*— an arrangement in which the 
Committee were induced to acquiesce, 
rather than prolong discussions which pro- 
mised no beneficial result. 

** Since the date of that memorandum, 
no information has been received on the 
subject nor has it been formally re- 
sumed, though the Committee have sub- 
sequently deemed it ri^it to intimate that 
their opinion on the case has undergone 
no alteration. 

“ While these discussions were in pro- 
gress, another subject was brought' for- 
ward, which eventually af!^ted, Jn i^ 
equal de^e^ 'the *cdiiiiexion bci^cfdn the 
B^iety and-fha 

This 
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pf t]|ie Senun- 

j^rp,pb)I(Bge, in JSlP. 

*^/CTpP^ this undcrtdlUog,^^^ advice of 
|h]3.. ^ Dot solicited, nor was 

.considered as connected with the 
$^*|.p^: .but the expense thus incurred 
aj^brbpd itlie funds, which had been pre- 
viously devoAcd by the Seramporc brethren 
tp Missionary efforts ; and it became ne- 
cessary for them to solicit British aid even 
fpr the maintenance of the College itself. 
Application being made to tlie Committee 
for tills object, although they could not 
consider the funds entrusted to tliem as 
generally available for such a purpose, yet, 
in order to meet the wishes of their 
brethren as far as they could with proprie- 
ty, they engaged to relieve them from the 
expenses attending the preparation of 
pious natives for the Christian ministry. 

“ Six months afterward, Mr. John 
Marshman applied for pecuniary aid to- 
ward the IVIissionary stations also ; the 
support of which the Seramporc brethren 
had formerly taken upon themselves, and 
which they now regarded as their own, ex- 
clusive of the Society, but which, for the 
reason already stated, they were no longer 
able to maintain. Upon this occasion it 
w'as resolved, ‘ That, on lieing furnished 
will] a statement of the Stations and Mis- 
sionaries, for whom support was needed, 
the ^Committee w'ou Id take such part of 
the same on themselves as their resources 
would allow.* Without waiting, however, 
for a formal reply, a grant of 1,(X)0/. was 
voted ; and two other donations, each of 
an equal amount, have since been made. 

“ In addition to this, at the request of 
their Seramporc brethren, Mr. llobinson, 
fitill supported by the Society, w'as per- 
mitted to occufiy (lie station at the Lall 
Bazar Chapel in Calcutta : JMr. William- 
son, also, another Kiiropcan labourer, 
was, on a similar application, taken on 
.its funds. By these two arrangements, 
an expenditure of nearly GOO/, per annum 
was transferred from the Seramporc Mis- 
sionaries to the Society. 

** On the arrival of Dr. Marshman, the 
subject of pecuniary contribution was 
again urged on the Committee, with a 
view to render the arrangement as per- 
znaiicnt as the nature of the Society would 
admit. It w'as felt objectionable, indeed, 
that the stations had been, and all their 
contemplated Missionary efforts were to 
remain, identified with the College ; but, 
waiving tins, it was agreed, at the pro- 
posal of Dr. Marshman, that onc-tcntli 
of the general receipts of the Society 
.sliould be remittild to Seramporc — it being 
stipulated at the same time, on the part of 
t^ Committee, that regular information 
i^puld be. given of the mode in which the 
moi^. 0 y > 4 Voted was expended. 

^ three months. Dr, Manth- 

the pommittee that the 


expenses of tlie Sqramppre. Sta^iops . 
niaterjally increased ; and. rcqiici^^^ ^at 
a special meeting might be eonvepe^, to 
consider of allowing to Serampore a sixt^ 
part of the Society’s income, intjimatrng- 
also that even a larger sum might hereafter 
be solicited. . < . 

" A few days before the Committee met 
to consider this question, which was dc^ 
layed, to suit Dr, Marshman’s conve- 
nience, till the 15th March last, a paper, 
entitled a Confidential Statement, was 
forwarded by him to every member of die 
Committee. It contained a new' proposal. 
On the ground that 2,4(X)/. per annuin 
W'as indispensably necessary for the Mis- 
sionary eflbrts cither made or contemplated 
at Seramporc, Dr. Marshman relinquished 
his intention of asking for any definite 
proportion of the Society’s funds; and 
wisiied to learn what sum the Coinmittcc 
w'OLild engage to remit annually, that he 
might supply any deficiency by bringing 
before the public a distinct claim for the 
remainder. 

“On the day already mentioned, a 
very numerous attendance of the Com- 
mittee took ]) 1 ace, when Dr. Marshman 
laid this document before them. It w'lis 
followed by tlie introduction of u letter, 
which had just arrived from Dr. Carey 
and Mr. J. JMarshman, stating, that, in 
consequence of the inadequacy of their 
resources, they had }>luccd upon the funds 
of the Society four of the stations, for 
which aid had been required, the cost 
of which would be nearly 600/. per 
annum* * 

“ As this measure precisely coincided 
with the arrangement proposed so long 
lK*forc by the Comnultee, and as it ap- 
peared likely to restore unity in our 
Missionary operation!:, the Committee 
readily agreed to it; and proposed to 
Dr. Marshman, to extend the same prin- 
ciple, so as to include the remaining sta- 
tions, on account of wdiich expense W’as 
incurred by their Seramporc brethren. 
To provide for their management, it was 
suggested that the w'holc of the Missio- 
nary brethren in Bengal might form a 
Corresponding Coinmittcc, under the pre- 
sidency of Dr. Carey; and, as tlie latter 
part of this arrangement appeared ob- 
jectionable to Dr. Marshman, it was sub* 
sequcntly proposed to leave the superin- 
tcnce of the stations to Drs. Carey at^ 
Marshman during their lives, reserving .to 
the Society only the noraination. of theb 
successors. 

The consideration of this 
and of the general subject, occupied seve- 
ral days of most anxious deliberation ; 
and repeated elTortswere made to preTent 
the painful issue to. which the discu^Qi^ 
were apparently tending, IBut, sis every 
.proposal made by the Cbn^ioitt^; wioi 
' dedinedby Mars)iman, npipi orbunds 

which 
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wbich he declared to be imperative, tliey 
were constrained to yield to a separation, 
which their present communications with 
Dr. Marsbman convinced them had ac- 
tually been made, and which it was mani- 
festly determined to maintain. 

** In admitting the conviction that it 
had become expedient for the Society and 
the Serampore brethren henceforth to act 
altogether separately, the Committee were 
fully aware of the unfavourable imprea. 
sion which might be produced, and deeply 
sympathized in the painful feelings which 
the event might occasion : but they also 
felt that they could not consistently con- 
tinue to vote the funds with which they 
were entrusted, to a body asserting entire 
independence — who would still appeal to 
the public by a separate agency — whose 
demands«wcre continually rising — and for 
the support of stations which were to be 
governed by the irresponsible council of 
a College. 

“ While the Committee are conscious of 
having fulfilled the trust reposed in them' 
with the utmost tenderness toward their 
brethren at Serampore, they entertain no 
doubt that their constituents will feel the 
force of the reasons under which they 
have acted. May it please God to over- 
rule this event, liowever undesirable in 
itself, to the furtlierance of the Gospel of 
His Son !" 

FRENCH NAVAL HERO. 

A French provincial paper, Lc Bre~ 
ton, contains the memoirs of n Captain, 
liobert Surcouf, a native of St. Maloes, 
who died in July last, whose naval feats, 
especially in the East- Indies (as reported 
in the paper), throw those of our own 
heroes completely into the shade. 

Capt. Surcouf, who, it is stated, was 
descended from the celel>rated Duguay 
Trouin, was born in 1773, and went to 
sea at the age of thirteen ; aAcr some 
voyages in Europe, he became a captain, 
and sailed for India, where he remained till 
1809. He commanded successively the 
ju-ivateers La Clarisse, La Confiance, and 
Xc Jtevenant : each of his cruizes, says 
his biographer, was marked by some splen> 
did action. One of his actions is thus 
related : 

In 1796, he commanded the ship J?mt- 
lie, in which he sailed (with slaves ?) from 
tlie Seychelles to the Isle of France. 
Chased by the English as far as north of 
the Equator, he found himself in a very 
awkward condition, not having provisions 
enough on board bis ship to carry him 
back to the French colony. He therefore 
conceived the bold project of proceeding 
to tlie Bay of Bengal, in order to get 
. provisions • from on board some English 
ships.** The ErnUU was of 200 tons 
burthen, with only two guns on board, 


and twenty-six men. In this vreek vessel 
ho attacked and took an English armed 
schooner (name not mentioned), with a 
numerous crew. After putting nineteen 
of his own crew on board the schooner, 
he took the command bf her and proceed- 
ed to cruize upon the coast of Bengal. 
He there fell in with the TW/oa, a vessel 
belonging to the English East- India Com- 
pany, armed with twenty -six 12-pounders, 
and manned with one hundred and fiAy 
men. Expecting that the vessel would 
take him for ** a pilot of the Ganges,** 
ha manceiivred accordingly. The Triton 
manifested no suspicion, whereupon he 
suddenly darted with his bravo followers 
upon the Trit oil's deck, overturned all 
who opposed them, and killed the English 
captain by a pistol shot. The English 
fled the deck in confusion, and endea- 
voured to hide themselves. The Triton 
surrendered, and “ thus,** continues the 
memoir, “ by a determination full of au- 
dacity, and by the precision of his at- 
tack, Surcouf, W'ith nineteen* men, took 
a vessel of twenty-six guns and a crew of 
150!** 

How far this narrative may be true, 
%ve cannot s.*iy, but thie next, fortunately, 
contains sufficient data to enable us to pro. 
nounce it a gross piece of gasconade. 
The French author’s statement is as fol- 
lows : — 

‘‘ In 1799 he took the command, at 
the Isle of France, of tlie privateer La 
Confiance, of Bourdeaux, with a crew of 
1 20 men, and armed with tw’enly guns. 
In one of his cruizes, he fell in with an 
English EasUlndiainnn, and dared to 
form the project of getting possession of 
her. This vessel was named the Acn/, 
carrying forty guns, and it had a crew of 
4.‘37 men, of whom 1(X) were troops, be- 
sides the crew of another East-Indiaman 
taken on board in consequence of their 
vessel being burnt.* Never was there 
beheld in naval combats, such an unequal 
conflict : even the height of the vessel 
compared with the feeble privateer aug- 
mented the chances against Surcouf. 
But the difiiculty and the danger,, far 
from discouraging this intrepid s<aiIor, 
acted as an additional spur to his brilliant 
valour. After electrifying his crew with a 
lew words full of hope and ardour, he 
manoeuvred and ran on board the enemy. 
In this position he received a broadside 
when close to (d boat portant) s but he 
had expected this, and made his men lay 
flat upon the deck. After the first lire, 
they all rose, and from thin yards and tops, 
threw bombs and grenades into the fore- 
castle of the vessel. This sudden and 

unfore- 

• The vessel ■ hamt was the tfueen, the sur- 
vivors of whose crew and passengers the Kint 
saved. JM. 
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unfores^i^, attack caused a havock 
iinura the ^pieater by reason of tlie English 
deck tieing crowded with about 400 arnaed 
ibch. In an instant, deatli and terror 
tbadc tliem abandon a part of the vessel 
near Uie mizen indtt. Siircouf, who ob- 
s^ired every tiling, seized the decisive 
indigent, beat to arips, and forty brave 
men prepared, to board, with pistols in their 
hand^ and daggers held l^^tween their 
teethe As soon os they got on the deck, 
they riished upon tiie affrighted crowd, 
wlio retreated to the steerage, and endea- 
vonreid to defend tliemsclves tliere. Surcouf 
thereupon ordered a second division to 
board, which he headed himself : the cap- 
tain of the enemy's vessel was killed, and 
all were swept away in a moment. The 
rest of the crew flying below, were at- 
tacked de noifo, Surcouf caused a gun to 
be loaded with grape, which he pointed 
towards the place where the crowd was 
assembled, threatening to exterminate 
them. The English, deeming resistance 
fruitless, surrendered, and Surcouf has- 
tened to put a stop to the slaughter. This 
exploit, hitherto unparalleled, resounded 
throughout India ; the name of liobert 
Surcouf became the terror of English 
commerce In these latitudes, and the Bri- 
tish government actually sent thither so- 
veral frigates to protect tlieir ships from 
this redoubtable captain, who ceased nut 
to hhrass them.'* 

This account contains internal evidence 
of lieing exaggerated : but we have still 
better proofs. The official statement of the 
capture of the Xent, published by order 
of Government,** is now before us, from 
whence we extract the following par- 
ticulars :* 

The action took place off the Sand 
Heads, on the 7 th October 1801 ; the 
Cofifiance is described as a French pri- 
vateer of 26 guns and 250 men, more tlian 
double the number stated. She was mis- 
taken by the Xent for a pilot schooner. 
It was soon afterwards discovered that she 
was an enemy, and all hands prepared for 
an action. Upon her approach to the 
Xen^f as she shewed no colours, a shot 
was fired at her from the larboard side, 
which was followed up, as she passed 
upon the opposite tack, by a broadside, 
and a constant fire kept up whilst she was 
tvitbtn reach' of the guns. The privateer, 
for it was soon ascertained to be one, soon 
afterwards tacked, came up to the larboard 
side, and commenced the engagement 
within About- musket shot, but without 
doing much injury, although she con-' 
tinued iii this position rome time: she 
then got a-head, and passing round the 
boa^ of the Am/, renewed the engagement 
on the other side, nearly at the same dis- 
tance^ and for the same length of time, 

* See the account In ftiU, in the Annual 
HegiKter, vot. xllh, p. 36. 
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but with as little effect as before. 
afterwards made sail a-head, as if with 
an intention of relinquishing the a^ck, 
and making ofl^ which slie could 
liave done, having greatly the sffperiority' 
in sailing. 'When she had got abbtit thd 
distance of half a mile a-head of tlie Xent, 
she. was, liowever, obserirAd' to haul her 
mainsail up^ and wear round imtnediatdy’ 
towards her; and in about ten or* fifteen 
minutes afterwards, or as soon as her 
guns would bear, she for the first time 
hoisted the national colours ( Surcouf after<r' 
wards declared that be had forget them; 
before) and fired a broadside and volley' 
of musketry from every part of the ship/ 
which was immediately returned by the' 
Xentf and continued while her guns would 
hear: the privateer then wearing round 
her stern, ranged close up alongfide, and 
received a full discharge from the Xeiit^s 
starboard guns : at this moment she fired 
a whole broadside, and threw a number of 
hand grenades from her tops into the Kcnt^ 
some of which penetrated the upper deck, 
and burst on the gun deck, at tlic same 
time a fire of musketry was kept from her 
tops, which killed and wounded a number 
of passengers and recruits that were on the 
quarter deck and poop. When the ships 
were completely locked with each other, 
Capt. Surcouf entered at the head ot 
about one hundred and men, com- 
pletely armed for boarding, having each a 
sable and a brace of pistols. The contest 
upon deck was now desperate, and lasted 
for about twenty minutes, but the enemy 
having greatly the superiority, both in 
number and arms, were victorious, and a 
dreadful carnage ensued, they shewing no 
quarter to any one who came in their way, 
whether with or without arms; and such, 
was their savage cruelty, that they even 
stabbed some of the sick in bed.** 

Such is our official account : which of 
the two is to be depended upon we leave 
others to determine. 

We should not perhaps have thought it 
necessary to notice tliis article hail it not 
appeared in a Paris work of some reputa- 
tion, where it is introduced with an cu- 
logium very misplaced. The concluding 
part of the official statement will serve ^ 
an answer (o that part of the article, ia 
which it is said that the English, if they 
would do justice to the military talents of 
their conqueror, ought to be anxious to 
proclaim his generosity in the affair of the 
XenJt. ‘ 

TP.ADE WITH THE EAST. . 

Tho London Gaztf/to of July 31, con- 
tains an Order of Council, that the trader 
and commerce of . his Majesty’s settle- 
ments and tetrritories at the Cape of Good 
Hope, the Island of Mauritius, Island of 
Ceylon, Now South Wales, and Van 
3 F Die- 
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Piemen's Land, with the respective de- 
})cndencics thereof, sh;il1, fVom the arrival 
of the present Order within any of those 
settlements, be regulated in the manner 
following. All such laws, rules, or- 
ders, and regulations as were in force 
within the settlements, territories, and 
islands aforesaid, or any of tliem, for the 
regulation of the trade and commerce 
thereof, upon the 1st day of July, in the 
year 1825, shall, until further order be 
made by his Majesty in this behalf, revive 
and continue, and be of full force, virtue, 
and edect within the several settlements, 
territories, and islands aforesaid respec- 
tively ; and if any goods shall he imported 
or exported in any manner contrary hereto, 
such goods, together with the shi]) im- 
porting or exporting the same, shall incur 
and become liable to such forefelt lire as 
in the said Act of Purlianient is men- 
tioned in that behalf,’* 

I.AW APl’OlfJTMENT. 

John Sampson, Esq., of the home cir- 
cuit, is appointed Solicitor General of 
New South Wales. 

NETlfEllLANDS TliAOE WITH INDIA, 

A highly interesting report has been 
published in the Brussels paper, August 
21, on the commerce, navigation, and im- 
port and export duties of Java and Madura, 
during tlie year 1<S25, presented to his 
Excellency the Commissioner General for 
the East-lndia possessions, by J. Kru- 
sonion. Director of the Revenue and 
Domains at Batavia. It appears from this 
report, that in 1825 the importations into 
Java and IMadura amounted to the value 
of 14,;U7,190 dorins, from the following 
countries, viz. 

The Netherlands 2,539,741 


England 1,930,138 

France 174,854 

Hamburg 136,082 

Sweden 12,770 

Madeira 100,000 

America 2,427,825 

Cape of Good Hope 35,175 

Isle of France 78,206 

Persian Gulf 50,034 

Coast of Mahabar 44,290 

Ceylon 30,753 

Coast of Coromandel 2,560 

Bengal 591,113 

Siam 28,342 

Cochin China 467,153 

China 88,142 

Manilla 90,085 

Japan 875,405 

New . Holland 35,495 

Eastern Archipelago 4,310,741 


THB KEW eOVERKOR GENERAL OF INMA. 

The VndauJited frigate, Capt, CliiTorcl, 


C.B. is ordered to be flttod out to convey 
Lord William Benlinck to India. The 
29tli August was the day appointed by the 
Directors of tlic East India Company to 
give the customary splendid entertainment 
to Lord William Beiitinck, the newly- 
appointed Governor of India, previous to 
his Ijordship’s departure from this country 
to the seat of liis Indian Government. 
In eonsequonco, however, of the death of 
Mr. Canning, the original intention has 
been abandoned, and the intended enter- 
tainment postponed. It is as yet uncer- 
tain whether tlic dinner will bo given on 
this occasion, as it is thought Lord William 
Bentinck’s departure now approaching 
will he too near the time of Mr. Canning’s 
death to allow one so nearly connected 
with tlie late Premier to partake of such 
a festivity. 

COMMEUCE OP RUSSIA. 

Tl'.e Commercial Journal of St, Pelers,- 
burgh give:; a concise view of the com- 
merce and navigation of all the sca-ports 
of the llnssiau empire, during the first 
half of the jirescnt year. According to 
this statement, the number of ships that 
had arrived in all the sea-ports of the em- 
pire, from the opening of the navigation 
to the 1st of this month, was 2,957, of 
which 1,882 were in ballast. The number 
of ships that had sailed was 1,971, of 
whieli only twenty-five in ballast, l^'oreign 
goods imported and already cleared at the 
Custom-house, to the value of 83,957,320 
rubles. Russian goods exported 1P7,427, 
640 rubles. Coin, and gold and silver in 
bars, imported to the value of 5,894,788 
ruldes; ditto exported, only 2,255,334 
riililes. Among the principal articles of 
Russian produce exported, W'cre— Flax, 
1,046,121 poods; Iron, 487,143 ditto; 
Tallow, 1,370,991 ditto; Potashes, 188, 
383 ditto ; lluw and dressed hides, 
101,610 ditto; Corn, value 17,951,186 
rubles; Timber, 1,283,640 ditto. At 
Riga, the imports in the month of May 
were to the value of 1,674,731 rubles; 
the value of Russian produce exported, 
14,801,729 rubles. The exports from 
Archangel, in the same month, 1,110,321 
rubles. 

LXVERrOOL COMMITTEE OP THE SOCIETY 
FOR rilOPAOATIOK OF THE GOSPEL. 

A numerous and respectable meeting 
was lately held at the chapel of the Blue 
Coat Hospital, Liverpool, for the purpose 
of establishing a Liverpool branch of the 
Society for propagating the Gospel in fo- 
rcign parts. The Lord Bishop of the 
diocese in the chair, assisted by the Mayor 
and Bailiffs of the Corporation. 

His Lordship opened the meeting by 
stating the object for which it had been 
called. The Society for Propagating the 

Gospe 
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Gospel in F’oreigii Parts had existed in tins 
kingdom for more than a century, and 
its very name imported sufficient to awaken 
the interest and command the attention of 
every Christian country. It imi>orted the 
extension of the sacred Scriptures through 
countries in which they were unknown, 
and the ditfusion of the light of tlie gos- 
pel through remote regions of darkness. 
It was a sacred and a pleasing duty to ex- 
tend to others the spiritual blessings which 
\ve enjoyed ourselves, and it was tlic ob- 
ject of this society to fulfil that duty. 
Such having been its object, it became 
him (tijc JiOrd llishop), to state to the 
meeting what was its present condition. 
After having existed for upwards of a cen- 
tury, during which time its operations had 
been conducted in strict conformity with 
the apostolical principles of the establish- 
ed church, the society now came forward 
a needy, hut not an ignoble or unworthy, 
suppliant for support, to enable it to 
enter into more enlarged and zealous 
operations. WJiy was it that after the 
lapse of so many years, it should he in a 
state of comparative indigence ? Was it 
from the want of inclination in its con- 
ductors ? Was it from tJjc slackness of 
Its operations? He could answer, most 
assuredly not; hut in point of fact tJio 
society had not tliought it necessary — he 
would not say to iiUrnde itself, but— to 
press on the community at large for assist- 
ance. Tlic society had year hy year laid 
before the public a statement of its opera- 
tions and its wants, but it was only a sim- 
ple statement and such as was not calcu- 
lated to ensure sufficient supj)orl ; it was 
to this circumstance, rather than to any 
want of zeal, iiiigljt partly be attributed the 
present state of its funds. W^hatever the 
cause might have been, the society, w hose 
operations w'erc of infinite importance, 
W'hosc means, if more largely extended, 
would be still more productive, connected 
as it is with the interests of the csbtblished 
church, was now languishing with an in- 
come of less tliaii 0000/. a-year. lJut with 
respect to its objects, perhaps the public at 
largo were in some degree ignorant ; and 
they need only to be knowm to ensure 
serious and candid attention, and tlic 
support of a Christian public. Its ob- 
ject w’as so w’oll explained in the charter 
granted by William HI. in 1701, that he 
w'ould read it to the meeting, [llis Lord- 
ship hero read the words of tlie ehai ter, in 
which it stated that the society should be 
cstalilished for the propagation of the 
gospel ill foreign parts, which was in con- 
sequence of the want of. religious instruc- 
tion in many of our foreign plantations.] 
Within a few' years after its formation, the 
society had erected or caused to be erected 
no less than 2/>0 churches. Xhc society 
now supported 168 missionaries and 113 
scliools. Much, however, remained yet 
to be done ; there were vast tracts in the 


North American colonics in wanlo^w 
ritual aid. On a rccetnt visitatioii^^l 
Bishops of Nova Scotia and " 
found great reason to make a mbst ] 
ing application to the society— a 
sition that it was unfortunately iinpo 
to comply with, owing to the want^’^. 
sufficient means, llis Lordship thcre^' 
put it to the meeting as Christians, wh^mt 
the society should be suffered to languil 
in indigence. In this department of tL. 
society’s labours, it had been accustoi^cif 
to receive a certain portion of aid from tlb 
Government, whicli had not witliheld !ii» 
support to such a W'ork; but that aid w 
not sufficient to supply itsw'aiits, for .wit^ 
in the last three years the expenditure hi 
exceeded tin? income by upwards of li0,0(X 
His Lordship then asked the meeting 
whether things could be allowed to go q 
ill this way ? If support w'crc not obtainei 
the society must become bankrupt, on'; 
not only this but other .societies, wdiid' 
looked for a certain tlcgree of snppo 
from this very ancient and benevolent s( 
ciety. What should he say with regard f 
the great door which w'as open in tlr 
eastern hemisphere ? What should he sa^^ 
to the claims which 100,000,000 of llin 
doos had on this i imnlry ? Had any effort 
been made at all eumincnsurntc with thi 
claims to reform the heathen ? Surel} 
every fresh cotu}iiest of our arms— ever; 
fresh extension of our commerce— imposcO} 
a duty on us to spread the gospel amongstl 
the newly acquired territory. It w’as iiot t 
for the single purpose of raising tliia' 
country in the scale of nations, that Pro- . 
viileiufo had blessed our arms in sorcinark- 
uble a manner. Wc, as Christians, ought 
to cause the extension of religious instruc- 
tion on the earth, and w'c were lamentably 
niuvorthy of tlie name w'e bore, if w e did 
not slioAv a truly evangelical interest, and 
permit the society to extend its operations 
in the east. If its means decrease, so also 
must its exertions : not that Government 
was insensible to the subject, for it had es- 
tablislicd an cjiiscopal clnirch in India, 
and Christianity will appear there with all 
its advantages. Ow ing to the multiplicity 
of the languages, they could not, perhaps^ 
look for a very extended circulation of 
gospel in those parts until they were abiM 
to euqiloy missionaries from among th^ 
natives, Willi this view, Bishop Middlo-i 
ton founded Bishop’s College, to which' 
not only this society but many others con 
tributed. That establishment, liowcvcr^^ 
was now languishing for want of tncans. ' 
The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel w'ould not permit it to languish 
while it had disposable funds, but that 
could only be efl'ectcd by the public stand- 
ing forward to its assistance. 

Several resolutions were then proposed 
with a view to the formation of a district 
committee ; and the Lord Bishop con- 
sented to jiccept the office of president. 
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In proposing the leiolations, several 
" peaken occasion to refer to the state 
if religion in the Bast. 

. The Rev. Bdward Hull cdiserved that, 
vith respect to our possessions in the 
Bast, lie conceived Uiat wherever we esta- 
blish a civil dominion, we ought to make 
inown the precepts of Christianity ; whe- 
Jier it should be done by government or 
ly private individuals he could not pretend 
p say, but he thought at l^t the £ast- 
India Company ought to contribute to- 
wards so desirable an object. The neces- 
sity- of sending out missionaries to the 
^ast was fully shown by the state of de- 
radation in which the hundred millions 
f inhabitants were oflbring up their 
irayers to demons, and the wretched widow 
.:ompelled to sacrifice herself on tlie funeral 
pile. Such a state would continue, unless 
his society aiTorded the means of sending 
lUt missionaries to spread the gospel 
tmong them. 

The Rev. R. P. Buddicom thought it 
vas the bounden duty of government to 
:ontributc to such a society as this, as 
well as individuals. In the early stages 
jf the society its operations were confined 
to North America, because our possessions 
in India were then scarcely known ; but 
now they had grown to 100,000,000 per- 
sons, most of whom were in a state of 
darkness and degradation. The Bishop’s 
College at Calcutta at present contaioed 
only ten students, and it was the earnest 
wJidi of the late excellent Bishop Ileber 
to extend tlie number to thirty or forty. 
It was with this view that the society had 
expended part of its funds, to an extent 
tliat must make its operations unavailable, 
or at least to paralyze them in a great de- 
gree, unless support be rendered it. There 
were tlicrc two ordained ministers— men 
knowing the eastern dialects, and ac- 
quainted with the modes of action,— who 
must prove of great advantage to the 
objects the society had in view. He (Mr. 

. Buddicom) thought that very little credit 
was due to this country, as a Protestant 
land, for being deaf to the call of our 
foreign fellow-subjects. If we looked at 
a society established in Rome, we should 
sec great wealth and magnificence, which 
, ought to make this country blush for the 
poor support which this society received* 
Was the iaith of tlie Church of Rome a 
purer faith than that of England? He 
hoped still to see tliis society endowed w'ith 
,the means of prosecuting its benevolent 
object- 


THV MAKQUXSS OP HASTlVOS. 

It is rumoured, and we believe tlie re- 
port is not without foundation, tliat the 
Court of Directors intend to submit to a 
Court of Pjroprietors of East-India stock, 
a resolution for granting to the present 
Marquess of Hastings a sum of considera- 


ble amount (flO^OOOf.) as a testimony of 
regard towards the late Marquess. Thu 
grant must not only be confirmed by a 
Court of Proprietors, but sanctioned by 
the Board of Control. 

SYSTEM OF MUTUAL INSTRUCTION. 

M. Dupin, in a recent work on tlie 
productive and commercial power of 
France, finds himself compelled to de- 
fend the system of mutual instruction, 
against an objection urged against it in 
France, that it exclusively favours liberal- 
ism. He appeals to experience : ** the 
system of mutual instruction,'* he says, 
** prospers in Hindostan, that is, in a 
country which has never ceased to obey a 
Brahminical theocracy, even when the 
religion of the people was not tliat of their 
government, whether Musulman or Chris- 
tian. Mutual instruction prospers in 
England, where the Anglican church 
employs it as a means of teaching the 
people to repel the seductions of discor- 
dant sects ; it prospers in Scotland, where 
the Presbyterians use it without risking 
Presbyterianism; it prospers in Ireland, 
without diminishing there in the least the 
ascendancy of the Catholic clergy. Tliis 
system of instruction exists amongst the 
Arabs, without inspiring the imans with 
any alarm * they never entertained the 
thought that to teach people to read the 
'Koran was an infallible method to hinder 
tlie children of Mahomet from believing 
In the Koran. Mutual instruction is 
tauglit amongst the Tartars who people 
the banks of the Volga and die Don, and 
the Cossacks have not slicwn the least 
symptom of insubordination towards the 
Autocrat of all the Russias, even whilst 
conspiracies were hatcliing amongst men 
whom certainly mutual instruction liad 
never trained either to revolt or obedience. 
Lastly, in the only European state where 
all political power centres entirely in the 
hands of the monarch — in Denmark — 
mutual instruction has made wonderful 
progress, without the people ceasing to 
be tranquil as they became enlightened, 
because they do not cease to be happy in 
acquiring intellectual means of augment- 
ing their happiness.** 


PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN THE BRITISH ARMY 


(SKRVINa IN THE EAST.) 


IBfA Com. B. N. Everard to he lleut. by 

purch., y., Lowe prom. (2 Aug.) 

\at Foot, Lieut. H. J. Warde, from 2fitli F., to 
be capt. by purch., v. Taylor, who rets. (9 Aug.) 

.Id Font, J. Johnston to be cns. by purch., v. 
Kennedy app. to 11th F. (15 Aug.) 


eth Foot. W. Knight to be cns. by purch., v. 
Malcolm prom, in 3d F. (12 July S7) i Ens. W. 
Greene to he lleut. by purch., v. Nash prom. ; L. 
Brady to be ens., v. Oxeene (both 7 Aug.) 

14fA Foot, Lieut. A. Grierson, from 07th F., to 
be lleut., V. Molr .app. to 40th F. (2 Aug.) I C. 
Campbell to beens. by purch., v. Rose app. to 72d 
F.(9Aug) 

20tA 
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%mih^ooi, Gapt' C. QatmoXt fram Ii.p., to be 
capL. V. Stuart dec. (P Aug.) 

31«r Foot. Paym. J. H. Matthews, fhnn 14th F.» 
to he paym., v. Monk dec. (2 Aug.) 

39th Foot, Ens. J. L. Innto to be adj., v. Mey- 
rick, who resigns adjtcy. only (26 July). 

41#rFoof. Lieut. H.J. Ellis to be capt.tiypurch.« 
V. Carr who rets. ; Lieut. C. Burlton, from h.p. 
Royal Afr.' Corp&, to be lieut., v. Ellis (both ID 
^ly) ; Lieut. E. G. Glasgow, from h. p. IHth L. 
Dr., to be lieut., v. F. Dickson, who exoi. ; Lieut. 
F. Dickson, fromh.p.l8th L.Dr., to be paym., v. 
Raye dec. (both 26 July) • Lieut. CoL Sir Edm. K. 
Williams, from h.p., to be lieut. col., v. Smelt, 
app. to 37th F. (9 Aug.) 

47th Foot, Lieut. H. Wainwright to be capt., v. 
Hill dec. (3 Jan.).; Ens. D. Richmond, from 11th 
F., to be lieut. by purch., v. Smith prom, in 12th 
F. (15 Aug.) 

48M Foot, Lieut. E. King, from h.p. .30th F., to 
be lieut., v. O’Brien app. to Royal Staff Corps (19 
July). 

&ith Foot. J. B. Chalk to be ens. by purch., v. 
Daintry prom, in 41st F. (12 July). 

G9th Foot. Ens. I. Blackbumc, from .98th F., to 
be lieut. by purch., v. Fuller, whose prom., by 
purch., has been cancelled (ID July). 

With Foot, Ens. C.. Knox, from 72d F., to be 
lieut.' by purch., v. Grover prom. (0 Aug.) 

€>tflon Rofft. 2d-Lleut. A. Grant to be Ist-lleut., 
v.FrandheUprom. (19 July) ; 2d-Lieut. J. Deakins 
to !» Ist-lieut., V. Rogers prom. (20 July) ; F. A. 
MottIs to be 2d-lieut. by purch., v. Deakins prom. 
(26 July) : Maj. S. Dlrchan, from h.p. 1st R. Vet. 
ilat., to be maj., v. Brev. Lieut. Col. J. Fras<a», 
who exch. (1C Aug.) ; Lieut. J. Brahan to be capt., 
y. Bayley dec. (II (Feb.); Capt. W. Penny, fr<»m 
h.p. to be capt., v. Malcolm dec. (2d Aug.) ; 2d- 
Lieut. G. P. Pickard to be Ist-lieut., v. Brahan (11 
Feb.) ; Ens. F. Bland, from h.p., to be 2d-lieut., 
V. Pickard (2 Aug.) ; 2d-licut. T. W. Rogers to be 
adj., V. Main waring prom. (1 May 20). 

‘St^jf. Col. Sir Jeremiah Dickson, K.C.B., to be 
qu. mast. gen. to King’s troops serving In India, v. 
maj. gen. Sir S.Whittlngham, app. to staff in Ben- 
gal (12 July). 

Brevet. The undermentioned cadets of the Hon. 
E. I. Company’s service to have temporary rank 
as Ensigns during perioil of tltelr being placed at 
C’liatham, for field instructions In art of sapping 
and mining: — ll.Gibcriic (19th June) ; T.Sraythcs 
R. Henderaon; J.Glasfurd; J, W. Roiiertson; J. 
J. F. Cruickshank ; J. W. Fraser; G. Casement; 
J. R, Oldfield ; J. Anderson ; R. S. Master ; J. 
Gilmore (all 1 Aug.) 

The exchange between Cant. Hill, of 47th F.i 
and Capt. Cowell, of 6th F., has lieen cancelled. 

Lieut. E. King, recently restored to full pay in 
48th F., has been placed in Ills original situation in 
that coriM. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

July 99. H.M.’sshlp TVarapite, from N.S. Wales 
and Rio Janeiro ; at Portsmouth, — also. Magnet, 
Watkins, from C.ipe of Good Hope .Ith May ; off 
Dover. — .30. Peru, Graham, from Cape of Gcxxl 
Hope inthMay; at Cowes. — 31, Victory, Farqu- 
hiiTson, from Bengal 23d Feb., Madras I6th March, 
and Cape 28th May; off Portsmouth,— also, Java, 
Hosmer, from the Mauritius (for Antwer))) ; off 
the Start, — also, Ctdumbia, Kirkwood, from Ben- 
gal 9th March ; at Liverpool. — Aug. 2. Patience, 
Matthews, from Cape of Good Hope ; at Graves- 
^d,— also. Symmetry, Smith, from Bengal 9th 
Feb.; off Portsmouth.— 3. WiUiam, Thompson, 
from Batavia 19th March (for Antwerp) ; at Cowes. 
—5. aty of Edinburgh, Milne, fitom Bengal and 
Cape of Good Hope ; at Gravesend. — 7> Madras, 
Beach, from Bengal 13th Feb., Madras 16th 
March, and Cape 7th June; off Portsmouth.— 8. 
WalAn^iam, Bourke, from Cape of Good Hope 
1st Juno; at Liverpool .—12. Adrian, Brown, from 
Batavia 6th April (for Antwerp) ; and Krotky, 
Russian kloop of war, ftom a voyage round the 
world;- both at Portnriouth^ — also, Algjtaftder, 


Rabe, from BateylaffbrEopaili^iaMl 
— «lso, Catharine, Kincaid, Bombay 

March; at Greenock.— 13, Aria, ,8tet4* I 
China 13th Jan., and Quebec l6th 
Crawford, Langdon, ftom V.D. Land SRm Hai 
and Hercules, Vaughan, trem SingapoKe 
March (for Antwerp) : All at Deal.— 14. Houaua^'. 
Dumeresque, from China 15th Mafch, and 
ton 25th July (for Hamburgh); at Cowcs.^>4^ 
Elizabeth, Kalns, from Cape of Good Hope 6th 
June; off Plymouth. 


Departuroe, 

July 22. Voturia, Mitchell, for V.D. Land 1 ftem 
Greenock.— 27. Gipsey, Quirk, fpr Bombay^; ftom 
Liverpool.— 39. Lady Vwra, Fayrer. for Bengal ; 
from Portsmouth.— 31. North Briton, Morrison, 
for V.D. Land and N.S. Wales; from Greenock.^ 
Aug. 1. Ganges, Jeflbrson, for Bengal, and Sun- 
bury, Pattlson, for the Mauritius; both froer 
Liverpool, — also, Asia, Edman, for V. D. Lane 
(with convicts) : from Deal.— 5. Palmira, Laml^ 
for Bengal; York, Wilkinson, for Bensml; Ho- 
bai-ts, Corbyn, for Bengal ; Hope, Hill, for Cape 
of Good Hope and Madras ; and Sesostrie, Bour« 
chier, for Cape of Good Hope and Bombay ; all 
from Deal, — also, Margaret, MacCormack, for 
Cape of Good Hope; from Portsmouth.— 7. Georga 
Home, Steele, for V. D. Land and N. S. Wales ; 
from Deal.— K. Tamerlane, Miller, for Bombay ; 
from Greenock.— 11. Dawson, Dawson, for the 
Mauritius; from Deal. — 13. Gturier, Cramond, 
for N.S; Wales ; from Deal.— 15. Calcutta, Stroyan, 
for Bengal ; from Liverpool.— 16. Anna Robertson, 
Irvine, for Benml ; from Deal,— also, Greenock, 
Miller, for V. D. Land and N. S. Wales ; from 
I^eith. — 17. Aria, Ager, for V. D. Land and N.S. 
Wales (with convicts) from Portsmouth,— also, 
Ionia, Buck, for ditto; Woodlark, Leary, for 
N.S. Wales; and Qffiey, Stavers, for Otancitc; 
all from Deal. — 18. Norval, Conbro, for the Mau- 
ritius; from Deal, — also, Hellona, Hutchinson, 
for Batavia, Singapore, and Penang; fWnn Liver- 
pool. — 19. Florentia, Blllett, for N.S. Wales (with 
convicts); from Deal.— 21. Milo, Winslow, for 
China ; from Porstmouth. — ^22. Royal Charlotte, 
Dudman, for Madras and I’enang ; Samuel Drown, 
Held, for the Mauritius ; E^len, Camper, for Cape 
of Good Hone and the Mauritius ; and Susannaft, 
Clanpison, for ditto ; all from Deal.— 2:). Orlmt, 
White, for Bengal ; from Deal. — ^24. II.M.’s sloo)) 
L’Espoir, Greville,for the Mauritius (with .£70,660 
new silver coint^) ; from Portsmouth.— 25. Zeno., 
bin, Douglas, for Bengal; from Portsmouth. — 
26. Louisa, Smith, for N. S. Wales (with con- 
victs) ; from Deal. 


TASSENGRRS FROM INDIA. 

Per Dunvegan Castle, from the Mauritius: Col. 
and Mrs. Robertson and three children; Major and 
Mrs. Gully ; Mr. Maiuwaring, H.M.'s 47th regt. ; 
Mrs. Maiuwaring ; 27 passengers ami servants. 

Per Victory, from Bengal; Mrs. C. Farquhar- 
son ; Cant. Anstruther, Bengal Cav. ; Capt. Arm- 
strong, H.M.’s IGth Lancers ; . Masters Priitsep, 
Armstrong, and Robertson ; 3 Masters Hicks; ;i4 
invalids, Ac. — From Madras: Hon. A. II. Cole, 
Madras C.S. ; R. H. Clive, Esq., ditto ; Maj. 
Gore, H.M.’s 8!Hh Foot ; Capt. Ross, Madras en- 
gineers. — From the Cape: Mrs. E. Sparrow; Mrs. 
Bagshaw; Mrs. Koufman; Mr. Sparrow, Bombay 
Cav.; Mr. Bagshaw; Rev. Mr. Koufman; CapU 
Mostyn, Bengal Inf. 

Per Norfolk, from Domhay ; Mrs. Barnard ; Mrs, 
Prother ; Mrs. Pottinger and one child ; Mrs. Jen- 
kins and five children ; Thos. Barnard, Esq. ; 
Lieut. E. R. Prother, of artil. ; Lieut. E. Neville, 
2d':N.I. ; Assist. Surg. J. Atkinson, Queen’s Royals; 
Lieut. J. King, ditto; Mr. Fell : Mr. and Mrs: 
Malone ; 5 servants ; !)4 invalids ; 6 women. — (Mas- 
ter and Miss Barnard died at sea). 

Per Columbia, from Bengal: J. W. Templer, 
Esq., C.S. ; Mrs. Tcinplcr ; w. R. Jennings, Esq., 
C.S. ; G. Udney, Esq. ; Capt. Henderson, H.M.’s 
nth L.Dr. ; Mrs. Henderson ; Capt. M’Dermott, 
H.M.’s 14th regt.: W. L. Andrews, Esq.; Mr. 
Crawford; Miss Henderson; Master Henderson; 
two Misses i^icers; Miss Rutherford; Masters 
Wallace and (Jeams ; 7 servants. 

Per Hibberts, from Bombay : Mrs. Richmond ; 
Mr8..Theaker; Mrs. Addle; Mra. Burk; Mr. Cor- 
sellis; Col. Dyson; Miyqr Meoley; Capt. Hun- 
ter ; Capt. Wainwright ; Lieut. Caropbcll ; Lieut. 

Richardson; 
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(Mf firom Bengal : Mrs. Beach and two 
[n. G. Ballard, and one child; Mrs. 
uid one child : Mrs. Faithful and one 
Watson; Mrs. Baker and one child; 

: Mrs. Mack ; Miss Fletcher ; Col. 
H.C.’s service; Capt. Faithful, ditto; 
jCapt. Watson, ditto ; Capt. Cooper, ll.M.’s llth 
'X.ur.; J, Carter, Esq., H.C.^s service; J. Tho- 
mason, ditto ; A. Wardrop, Esq., medical est.*ib. ; 

. Miss Louisa White; Miss Hamilton; Masters 
• White, Iloss, and Hamilton; <i native servants; 
03 European ditto.— From Madras ; Capt. Cramer, 
H.M. 30th regt. ; Lieut. Tallen, lI.M.^s 4l8t regt.; 
Lieut. 0*Brien, Royal Staff ( -orns ; 50 invalids ; 
^*3 soldier’s wives ; 3 children of ditto ; one Euro- 
ilpean servant. — From St. Helena ; Miss Noble. 

Per William f from Batavia : Alex. Morgan, Esq. ; 

I Mrs. Morgan; Mr. Ingle; Miss Fittlc. 

T Per Huprh Crawford, from V. D. Land: Capt. 
(Bunster; Mrs. Kerr and one child; Mr. P. Uo- 
tr berts, deputy assist, com. gen., and one servant ; 
, Dr. M*Femon, R.N. ; Mr. R. Lewis, of Coal Ri- 
•cr; Mr. W. O. Smith; Mr. and Mrs. G. Owen; 
>j Ar. G. F. Russell; Mr. and Mrs. Darley ; Mrs. G. 
f, r. ('. Roberts and 3 children ; Mr. Garrett: Mr. 
5 . Slack : Mr. Lockhcad. 


PASSENOEllS TO INDIA. 

Per Palmira, for Bengal: Miss II. Maling; two 
.Misses Kerr; Mr. R. Davids<iii, writer, ftir Ma- 
dras; Mr. Brown, ditto; Mr. McOmish : Mr. J. 
'Atkinson, civil service ; Mrs. Atkinson ; Miss Ba- 
thie: Mr. Irvine. 

Pei- York, for Bengal ; Mr. Harding, merchant; 
Mr. Harding, medical service, for Madras; Mr. 
A. II. Durie, cadet; Mr. Whalley, cavalry cadet; 
Mr. Blackburn; Miss Garden; Mrs. Matthews; 
Capt. and Mrs. Maiion. 

Per Woodlark, for N. S. Wales ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Hall, and two children; Mr. and Mrs. Ward, and 
eight cliiklren ; Dr. Carmichael. 

Per Orient, for Bengal i Mr. and Mrs. Ewing, 
and one child; Mr. and Mrs. Anderson; Capt. 
Hawes; Miss Macdonald: Messrs. Timlns, Ford, 
Hunter, Hewitt, andErskiuc. 


[Sept. 

l8t Bombay L.C., to Elisa, eldest daughter of F. 
Brodie, Esq., W.S. 

15. At Newington, Edinburgh, H. A. Dyer, 
Esq., M.D., Newcastle, to Harriet, daughter of 
Jas. Johnson, Esq., late of the Bengal medical es- 
tablishment. 

10. At Christchurch, Marylebone, J. R.Todd, 
Esq., of John Street, Adciphi, to FMfza Henrietta, 
daughter of Duncan Campliell, Esq., of Glouces- 
ter Place, and of Ross, in Argyleshire. 

2fJ. At St, Mary’s, Marylebone, the Rev. R. L. 
Benson, M.A., Rector of Easthopc, in Shroirahlrc. 
to Amelia St. George Browne, only child of John 
Dyer, Esq., of the Hon. E. I. Company’s service. 

iSO. At St. James’s Church, E. L. Bulwer, Esq., 
third son of the late General Bulwer, of H wdon 
Hall, Norfolk, to Rosina Doyle, only surviving 
daughter of the late F. M. Wheeler, Esq:., of Li- 
zard Connei, county of IJmcrick, andnclceto Sir 
John Doyle, Bart., K.C.B. 


DEATHS. 

March 15. On board the Wellington, on the pas- 
StOge to F2ngland, -Mrs. Campbell, wife of Lieut. 
Col. (!ani])bell, H.M.’s4(ith regt. 

April 2J). At sea, on board the Norftlk, on the 
passage from Bombay, IJeut. C. G. Rand, ftth 
regt. N.I. 

An/'. 2. At Pentonville, Esther, widow of the 
late H. Parry, Esq., of Leadenhall Street, in her 
02d year. 

5. Catherine, widow of the late II. Burnley, of 
Brunswick Square, and motl»cr-in-law of Joseph 
Hume, I^s(i., M.P., in her 74th year. 

— At Brompton. C.apt. R. R. Kempe, of the 
Bengal Horse Artillery, .aged .‘12. 

«. At Chiswick, the Right. Hon. George Can- 
ning, one of his Majesty’s Slost Honourable Privy 
Council, First Lord Commissioner of his Majesty s 
Trcaisury, 5 k:. Arc., agetl 57* 

IB. Robert Ormc, F'sq., of Torrington Square, 
late solicitor to the lion. FM. Company, and clerk 
of the crown at Madras, in his (ilst year. 

24. At Cheltcnliam, FIlizalxjth Boden, daughter 
of the lat e Colonel J. Doden, of Uie Bombay esta- 
blishment, agcsl 10. 

Ijfttel//. David Hardie, lOsq., late of the Hon. 
E.1. Company’s service, aged 75. 

— At Wortning, on his return from India, .T. S. 
Mostyii, Esep, of Segroyt, Denbigh, North Wales. 


BIliTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

lilUTllS. 

July 10. At Bagatelle, Devonshire, the lady of 
Capt. A. .S. II. Aiilin, tSOth regt., <}f a dauglUer. 

An/'. .1. In Montagu Square, the kuiy of Thos. 
I’erry, Esq., of a daughter. 

12. Ill Weymouth Street, Portland Place, the 
laily of 11. S. Montagu, F^sq., late of the Bengal 
army, of a daughter. 

10. At Sion Hill/ Bath, the lady of Lieut. Col. 
Steevciis, late of the 20th Foot, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


July 10. At Aberdeen, A. Anderson, lOsq., of 
Tirhoot, in the East-lndics, to Eleonora Sophia, 
eldest daughter of Jas. Gibbon, Esep, of Golden 
St|uare. 

25. At Driinnin House, Colonel Maepherson, of 
the Hon. E. 1. Coiiipany’s service, toAlexaiidrina, 
eldest daughter of the late J. Maclean, Esij., Bo- 


reray. 

20. At Springhill, Bcrwicksliirc.Capt. B. Brough- 
ton, of the Hon. E. 1. (knnpany’s service, to Bea- 
trice, youngest daughter of the late Wm. Hunter, 
Esip, of Glenormiston. 

27 . At St. Pancras New Church, Wm. Swinton, 
Esq., of the Hon. £. 1. Company’s ‘service, to 
Mary Ann, eldest daughter of the late T. C. Ste- 
vens, Esq., of Stamford Hill, Middlesex. 

Aug. 1. At Llllingstone liovel, Oxfordshire, Jas. 
Reid, Esq., M.D., of Charlotte Street, Bloonis- 
buiy Square, to Marla Aumista, only daughter of 
the late Lieut. Col. 11. Lloyd, of the Hon. E. I. 
Company’s service. 

2. Wm. Dowler, Esq., late of Bombay, to EIJ- 
tabeth, youngest daughter of W. Horsey, Esep, of 
Chamomile Street, Bishopsgate. 

13. At Edinburgh, Colcmid Win. Turner, of the 


GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE 
AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

For Sale 5 Stptemhet — Prompt OO Novemlter. 

Tea. — Bohea, l,l(>0,tK)dlb. ; Congou, Campoi, 
Pekoe, and Souchong, 5,2()n,000 lb. ; Twankay and 
Hyson-Skin, l,ir»o.(NM) th. ; Hysfin, 2.'>(MM0lb.— 
Tutui, including Private-Trade, 7»70O,dtH)tb. . 

For Sale 11 September — Prompt T December. 

Comjtanj/e.—D&igsA, Coast, and Surat Piece 
Goods. 

Private-Trade. — Nankeens — Blue Nankeens — 
White and Blue Sallamporcs — Cotton Roinals— 
Bandannocs — Black Silk Handkerchiefs — China 
Silk Piece Goods— Wrouglit Silks— Cr.apes— Crape 
Shawls and Scarfs — Satins— Shawls — Shawl Pieces 
—Floss and Sewing Silk. 

For Sale 3 October^ Prompt 11 January 1828. 

Compan/i^s and Lieemed. — Indigo. 

Fur Sale 22 Otdoher — Protnpt 0 February* 

Cmnpany'e . — Bengal Raw Silk. 


The Court of Directors have given notice, with 
reference to their notice of the 23d May last, that 
in pursuance of^n order received from the Hon. 
Board of Customs, they have prepared lists of all 
goods, &c. which have remained warehoused lon- 
ger than allowed by law; and, as they arc about to 
nx an early day for the sale thereof, the Court 
have seen it right to call the attention of the 
holders of warrants, nr other parties interested 
therein, to the necessity of taking immediate mea- 
sures for tlic clearance of the goods, as they can- 
not delay to act upon the instructions they have 
received. 
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W1 

. SHIPS TAKEN UP BY THE HON. COMPANY, AND STATIONED 
FOB THE SEASON 1827 - 28 . 

Far Castle Huntly, Capt. Druniinond ; Walker; William Falrllc, Capt. Blair; and Lord* 

Canning, C'apt. Bay 1 is ; London, Capt. Smith ; Lowther, Capt. Stewart. 

and Orwell, Capt. Farrer. For Uombaj/ and Dunira, Capt. Hamil- 

For Benfinl and China. — Thomas Coutts, Capt. ton; Edinburgh, Capt. Bax; Duchess of Atholl, 
Christie i Sir David Scott, Capt. Mac Taggart ; C’apt. Danicll; and Alicrcroinbie Robinson, Capt. 

^aiTjiuis of Huntly, Capt. Fraser; Berwickshire, Innes. 

Capt. Madan ; Earl of Balcarras, Capt. Brough- For St. Hrhmay lluni'aJt and C/iom.— General 
ton ; George the Fourth, Capt. Barrow ; and (a Harris, Capt. .Siaiintoii. 

New Ship), Capt. Timins. For St. lldcnut Itonibatf, and <7/ Marquis 

For Madras and China, — Macqueen, Capt. Camden, ('apt. Larkins. 












PRICE 

riu>Bucs. 

. ■ £. t.d. 


Chtfflbaii. * 
Sumatm • 
Bourlwii: • 
Modis • • 


€!ottcm. Sunt fl> 0 0 4 — 

— Madnu 0 0 4 — 

- Btengal 0 0 4 — 

— . Bourbon 0 0 7 — 

Drugi 4 b for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Bpetlca cwt. 10 0 0 — 

Aunlseeds, Star*. A 10 0 — 

Borax, Refined 2 0 0 — 

Unrefined,'or Tincal 2 2 0 


osiOifiNi'. Aiig. 

Indl^ Blue and ViolA ft 0 13 0 
i. dL IHirpte and Violet* ••• 0 12 3 

Extra fine Violet «*•• 0 11 0 

2 4 0 • — ^ VlQlet 0 10 0 

2 0 0 * Vi(det and Copper ••003 

?•— Pine Copper 0 10 0 

6 0 0 J!T— Copper 0 9 0 

0 0 6 dfi^r Consuming sorts **•• 0 7 6 

0 0 6 OudeMldming 0 6 0 

0 0 6 LowandbodOude**** 0 2 0 

0 0 10 Madras 0 8 0 

^4^ Da mid. ord. and tMd 0 4 6 

. 21 0 0 Bite, Bengal White* • * *cwt. 0 13 0 

* 6 16 0 — tPStna-.-* 0 18 0 

■2 2 0 “ 


— 012 V 

- 


Camjphire 

Cardamon 


amoms, Malabar* *16 

C^lon 0 1 6 

a Buds cwt. 6 0 0 


cwt. 6 0 0 

**.. 3 0 0 

Castor Oil .‘ft 0 0 6 

t Dragon’s Blood 3 0 0 

Gum Ammoniac, lump* • 3 0 0 

— Arabic 1 3 0 

AssafoDtida 3 0 0 

BeiOamln 2 0 0 

Animi 3 0 0 

— Gamboglum 26 10 0 

— Myrrh 3 0 0 

. — Olibanum 2 10 0 

Kino 11 0 0 

Lac Lake ft 0 1 0 

— Dye 0 4 0 

*— Shell cwt. 3 0 0 

sack 2 0 0 

Musk, China ox. 0 10 0 

Oil, Cassia 0 0 5 

— — Cinnamon 0 9 0 

Cloves ft 0 1 3 

Mace 0 0 2 

^ — Nutmegs 0 2 9 

Opium 

Rhubarb 0 16 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 3 3 0 

Senna ft 0 0 9 

Turmeric, Java **• cwt. 1 10 0 

Bengal 1 3 0 

— China 1 16 0 

Galls, in Sorts 4 0 0 

Blue 3 10 0 


— 3 13 0 — fcPdtna..-* 0 18 0 — 

— 2 2 0 Safflower 100 — 

Sagb. r*”* 0 15 0 — 

Saltpetre 13 6 — 

Silk, Ben^ Skein ft 

— 0 2 0 -« — 0 13 1 — 

— 6 15 0 Ditto White 0 13 10 — 

— 6 13 0 — ^ China * * * • 

— 0 16 Spices, CinnamcMi 0 4 7 — 

— 21 0 0 Cloves 0 1 10 — 

— 3 0 0 Mace 0 4 0 — 

— 3 10 0 •— Nutmegs 0 2 9 — 

— — Ginger cwt. 0 19 6 — 

— 60 d^'O Pepper, Black ft 0 0 3 — 

— 8 0 0 White -m". 0 1 « — 

— 27 0 0 Sugar, Bengal ’-..cwt. 1 13 0 — 

— 8 0 0 Siam and China 1 13 0 — 

— 3 0 0 Mauritius 1 15 0 — 

— 14 0 0 Tea, Bohea ft 0 1 7 — 

— 016 — Congou 0 2 3 — 

— Souchong 0 2 10 — 

— 3 15 0 — — Campoi 

— 3 0 0 Twankay 0 2 0 — 

— 0 13 0 Pekoe 0 4 0 — 

— IlysonSkin * 0 2 7 — 

— 0 10 0 Hyson 0 4 6 — 

— 016 Young Hyson 0 3 6 — 

— 0 0 3 — Gunpowder 0 3 0 — 

— 0 3 0 Tortoiseshell 1 4 0 — 

Wood, Sanders Red* •* 'ton 8 10 0 — : 

— 076 

' AUSTRALIAN mODUCC. 

— 0 2 0 on, .Southern tun 30 0 0 

— 1 16 0 — — Sperm 77 0 0 

— 1 10 0^ — Iiead Matter 76 0 0 

— 2 2 0 Wool ft 0 0 10 — 

Wood, Blue Gum ton 0 6 10 — 

— 4 0 0 Cedar 0 0 4 — 


DAILY PRICES OP STOCKS, from Jy^ 2(} to August 25. 

July. Bank 3 Pr.Ct.3 Pr.Ct. 3}Pr.Ct*;3(Pr.Ct. N.4Pr.C. Lmig .India India 
Stock. Red. . Consols. Conseli. Red. Ann. Annuities. Stock. Bonds. 


26 211 12 87^88 86^871 

27 •— 86|87| 86|87 

28 211 87i |86f { 
SO 21213^^88189 87f88| 
31 214 89 i88| | 

Aug 

1 216 17 89|90 

2 21616^89f90 

3 214|5|89 89 

4 214| 89 89 

6 213 87|88 

7 — 87f 

8 212 87188 

9 214i i 88| 

10 2144 884 

11 214 

13 215 

14 215 

15 216 
J6 216| 

17 216 


94^ 94^ 
94 94 


I 101 I 20,h 252^ 87 89p 55 58p 

i lOOflOlJ 19^^ 20 253 88 89p 56 5Sp 


— 94J iUOO^lOl 19{g20^J 253i 88 J)Op57 59pl 


95i I 101^102 20 
95| I lOlf 102i 20 

96| I 102 J i 20 J 
96 96^1101^1023 20^^ 

95^ ijlOlf 520 t^ 
94 941100^101^19^ i 
‘■lOO^ 4l9i| 
IQOi ilDii 
' 101 j I 19 

;ioif ^20 
101 # 

101# 
lOlJ 
*101# 

102 
1101 
101 


I- — 90 91p58 60p 

# 258 91 94p60 61 p 

# — . 94 95p60 62p 

263 96p 61 62p 

#259 60 88 94p59 6lp 

# 259# 92p 60 61p 

O — -r 57 61p 

# _ 87p 57 59p 

87 88p57 58p 
256 87 88p57 59p 

ih 256 89p 57 

# — 90 91pS8 

# — 92 93p58 

# — - 9Sp 58 

^ — 92 94p58 

260# 92 93p59 
#259 6093 94p59 

# ^ 93 94p.61 


192 94p 60 62pi 


Stock Bfohtr, CornfuOf and 








